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VOLUME II 


PRELIMINARY ESSAY 

For this volume, there is not as much new material to be 
considered as in Volume L, in its earlier portion, while later 
events are dealt with in a Final Essay. I have studied various 
books, and would specially refer to the valuable work of 
Messrs. Amedroz and Margoliouth.^ But in view of the bnei 
space that is allotted to the period, I was unable to do more 
than check what 1 had already written, although I added 
considerably to my knowledge of the subject. 


(To be read with Chapter LXIL^ pp. i6j-6.) 

The question of Selim the Grim inducing the puppet Caliph 
to hand over his authority to him has been dealt with by Sir 
Thomas Arnold.* He pointed out that there was no con¬ 
temporary mention of the transfer, although there were two 
Turkish and one Persian historian in the camp who would, 
without any doubt, have mentioned such an important event. 
Consequently we are led to believe that the formal transfer of 
spiritual authority was invented in later times. We also know 
that the Sultans of Turkey had assumed the title of Caliph 
many generations before Selim. 

The campaigns of Sulayman and his negotiations with 
Persia are mentioned by Busbecq,* who served as ambassador 
of the Emperor Ferdinand at Constantinople from 1554 to 


1 TU Edifttafiit AtimJe CalifUtt, by H. f. Araedroi »od D. S. 7 'oj*- 

(Baiil BlMkwdl, tw). I would abo mention Tit Arai Cttqaau « Cairsj^uit, by H. A, 
Gibb, R.A,S. [1911) i and Tit Ptrtim Gulf, by Lt.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson (Clarendon 
1918), 

a TU TvU^lJitr^^Optr-GiialiM flaliery, translated by B. S. Forster (Clarendon 

Press 19*7)* 
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1562. The ambassador was a keen observer and in his journey 
across Asia Minor to the camp of Sulayman near the Persian 
frontier giv^ a valuable description of the country and of its 
inhabitants. He was present in 1555 when the Persian 
Ambassador arrived, and states : “ Peace was granted on the 
spot, in order that greater attention might be paid to us.” 
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CHAPTER L 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF ISLAM 

It wzs a dynasty abounding in good quaUein, rfcbly endowed with generous 
attributes, wbetein wares of Science found a ready sale^ the mercbandbe of Culture 
was in great demand, the obserranoes of Rdigion were respected, charitable bequests 
flowed freely * . . and the frontiers were bravely kept^— AL-FAK:Hltl on the Abbasid 
Dynasty, 

TAe Splendour of Haroun-al-Rashid^ a.h. 170—193 (786— 
809).— 

Adown the Tigris I was borne. 

By Bagdat^s shraes of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 

True Mussulman was I and sworn. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

These lines from Tennyson, based on the immortal 
Arabian Nights^ indicate both the magnificence of the golden 
age of Islam and its close association with Haroun, the 
Solomon of the Abbasid dynasty. Bold and of active habit, the 
great Caliph took part in the almost annual campaigns waged 
against the Byzantine Empire, and during his reign Moslem 
fleets fought successfully in the Mediterranean, Everywhere 
Islam was in the ascendant. 

It is of much interest to note that Charlemagne despatched 
an embassy to Haroun, composed of two Christians and a Jew, 
the latter presumably the interpreter, who sought for easier 
access to the Holy Sepulchre and wished to foster trade with 
the Caliphate. The return gifts from Haroun included an 
elephant, the first to he seen in Western Europe for many 
centuries/ and upon the instructions of the Caliph the Patriarch 

* The deep Lmpreition mide hj tbe great betet it ahowti by tbe ftct that the boqet of 
CharlcmagiLCf preserved at Aix-U-Giapelk, are wrapped in a ailk tktue onumented with a 
Urge pattern of elephauta, 
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of Jerusalem sent the keys of the Holy Sepulchre to Charle¬ 
magne. Haroun, at the request of the Frank amb^sadors, 
not only protected Western pilgrims who visited the Holy 
Land, but even built a hospice for their entertainment, a 
convincing proof of his broad outlook. From Chinese sources 
we learn that an embassy was also sent by Haroun to the 
Emperor of China. But these embassies were mere incidents 
unrecorded by the Arab chroniclers, who love to dilate on the 
splendour of the Caliph’s Court and the number of philo¬ 
sophers, doctors of law, poets, and other learned men who 
assembled there and inaugurated a period which reached its 
zenith under Mamun. It was the la\nsh generosity of Haroun, 
who rewarded a poet for a sonnet by a gift of 5000 pieces of 
gold, ten Greek slave-girls, a horse, and a robe of honour, 
that drew men of letters to his Court. The main credit for 
this movement is due to him, though, to some extent, he was 
following in the footsteps of his father. 

The Hasanite Prince of Daylam, a.h. 176 (792).—^Never¬ 
theless there was another side to Haroun’s character. The 
c^e of Yahya, a descendant of the Imam Hasan, shows that, 
with all his great qualities, he was not free from the treachery 
of his family. Yahya had gained possession of Daylam, a 
district to the west of Resht now termed Talish, and grew 
so powerful and maintained so brilliant a court that the 
jealousy of the Caliph was excited. Fazl, the Barmecide 
Governor of Persia, was sent to attack him with a large army, 
but terms were made and a document was drawn up and 
sealed, according to which Yahya was to visit Baghdad and 
there receive honourable treatment. The Caliph, upon the 
arrival of the Prince, treated him with honour and made him 
costly presents, but shortly afterwards discovered a flaw in 
the document and threw him into prison. 

The Downfall of the Barmecides. ~ The fall of the 
Barmecides is one of the best known events in Oriental 
history, so powerful ahd distinguished was the family, and 
above all so generous. Yet it is undoubted that their power 
constituted a menace to the Caliph, and that Haroun acted 
^sely, Yahya, son of Khalid, had handed over his offices to 
his ^o sons, Fazl and Jafar, who between them ruled the 
cm^re. Jafar was the special friend and boon companion 
of Haroun, who, being deeply attached to his sister Abbasa, 
wished for her presence also when the two were together. 
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But by Moslem custom this was out of the question, and 
in order to overcome the difficulty Abbasa was married to 
Jafar,^ on the express understanding, however, that the 
marriage was to be merely nominal- But, as might have been 
expected, this artificial arrangement failed, and Abbas^ who 
was deeply enamoured of her husband, visited him in the 
disguise of a slave and bore him a child. Haroun was furious 
at what he probably regarded as high treason, and put Jafar 
to death ; ® Yahya and Fazl were imprisoned, and both died 
before their master. No great family has ever excited more 
sympathy iil its misfortunes, and the tragedy made a deep 
impression, which has been preserved for us in the lament of 
poets and annalists of the time. 

The Death of Haroun-al-Raskidj a.h, 193 (809)- a.h. 
193 (809) the Caliph marched in person to crush a rebellion 
which, breaking out in Samarcand under the leadership of a 
certain Rafi, had spr^d far and wide- Haroun, although 
but forty-three years old, was prematurely worn out, and 
grew worse as he moved slowly eastwards* He informed his 
physician of his disease, but added : ** Have a care that thou 
keep it secret ; for my sons are watching the hour of my 
decease, as thou mayest see by the shuffling steed they will 
now mount me on, adding thus to mine infirmity* There 
is pathos in these words, but sympathy is checked by the 
knowledge that Haroun’s last act was to have the brother 
of the rebel chief slain in his presence* Shortly afterwards 
the great Caliph passed away* He was buried where he died, 
in a garden, and a few years later the Imam Riza was laid 
to rest under the same dome, and round the tombs has sprung 
up the city of Meshed* As I write these lines, I am sitting 
in the British Consulate-General, little more than one thousand 
yards from Haroun-al-Rashid's grave- 

^min and Mamun^ a*h. 193-198 ^808-813).—Haroun, 
like Cyrus the Great, made the fatal mistake of dividing the 
Empire- Amin, the son of Zobayda, was nominated hdr- 
apparent during his father’s lifetime, and Abdulla, surnamed 
Mamun, or “ The Trusted,” son of a Persian slave-girl, was 

' A Guriout matance of % nomliul marritge came imdef my notice mt Kerman, old 
lady of aeventy wbo managed her own affaira waa much incoavcnieiiMd by the fact that ahe 
had to remain vdled in front of her itcward. To obvUte this, she married his mtmt and 
sa bt this act ahe became the steward's daughter-in-law ahe could tmveU before him. Truly 

m mariatf tie cottven^^f I ^ . ,, . 

* Doubt has been thrown on the whole episode, hot it would give Haroun additional 
reasons for the destruction of a family that, through marriage, might aspire to the Caliphate* 
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declared to be the next successor and was given the govern¬ 
ment of the Caliphate east of Hamadan, just as Bardiya, the 
brother of Cambyses, was appointed ruler of the Eastern 
provinces of the empire of the Achaemenians. In anticipation 
of the death of Haroun, the heir-apparent had despatched an 
agent with the army to Khorasan. On the demise of the Caliph 
the agent produced two letters sealed by Amin. By the terms 
of the first, Mamun was instructed to have the oath of allegiance 
sworn to both brothers (Amin and Mamun), but by the terms 
of the second the army, which had been bequeathed to 
Mamun, was ordered to return to Baghdad ; this order was 
promptly executed as the families of the soldiers were in the 
power of Amin. 

Mamun proclaimed Caliph of the East^ a.h. 196 (811).— 
The brothers consequently started on bad' terms, and Mamun, 
under the guidance of Fazl ibn Sahl, a recent Persian convert 
to Islam, strengthened his position in Khorasan, where his 
Persian blood gave rise to the saying, “ Son of our Sister, 
he is one of ourselves and an Abbasid to boot.” His able 
general, Harthama, captured Samarcand, Rafi submitted, and 
Mamun felt strong enough to declare himself Ciliph of the 
East. Amin, on the other hand, was a weak voluptuary who 
lavished the revenues of the Caliphate on unworthy pleasures. 
But he was popular in Baghdad, where he spent huge sums 
of money, and where Mamun was disliked for his Persian 
proclivities. 

The Campaigns of Tahir the Ambidextrous and the Death of 
Amin .—Under a court ruled by eunuchs and mistresses the 
army degenerated, and Amin’s attempts to attack his brother 
were uniformly unsuccessful. A force which he at length 
despatched to invade Persia was allowed to approach Rei 
without opposition, but there it was defeated by a smaller 
body under Tahir ” the Ambidextrous,” who slew Amin’s 
general, Ali, with his left hand. This Tahir, a Persian by 
race, was the descendant of a slave who, upon securing his 
freedom, became a client of the Khuzai clan. He founded 
the Tahiri dynasty, which was to play a great part in Khorasan, 
and the present Amirs of Kain claim descent from him.^ 

After his victory Tahir assumed the offensive, and with 
the support of Harthama advanced on the capital by way 
of Ahwaz, defeating army after army on the way. Ami n, 

^ Tm Thomand p* 395* 
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districted first by a rcrbcllioo in Syria and then by a con¬ 
spiracy which was for a time successful) was in no^ position 
to withstand him. Receiving the allegiance of Atabia for his 
master, Tahir captured Wasit, and Baghdad alone remained 
loyal to the Caliph of the West. After a siege which lasted 
for a whole year the city was taken by storm, Anxiti, who had 
taken refuge in the citadel, then surrendered, and w.ts put to 
death by the Khorasan soldtery. 

RehtUhm ifi thi fVtilim HalJ of the C^liphatSy a.h. *9®'^ 
201 (813-816).—But the struggle between the Persian and 
the Arabian halves of the Caliphate was not ended by the 
death of Amin. By an act of folly Tahir after his victories 
was removed from the supreme command in favour of Hasan, 
brother of Fazl, the Persian Vizier, and although he 
appointed Governor of Syria and Mesopotamia instead, he 
was naturally disinclined to take active steps, and remained 
at Ricca a passive spectator of events. 

Mam on apparently determined to make Merv ’ his 
capital and ditf not appear at Baghdad, In consequencf^ a 
rising was fomented at Kufii in favour of the House of All, 
and other rebellions broke out In Asia Minor and Ara iia. 
Harthama, faithful to Mamun. travelled to Merv to warn 
him of the dangerous position of affairs, but owing to the 
influence of the Vizier he was not allowed even to apeak, but 
was hurried oflf to prison, where he was executed. 

The ProchTaatian of Ait ai Httr~Af parent^ a.h. aoi 

(817')—^To meet the crisis the Caliph took an extraordinary 
step. In the hope of putting an end to the insu^ection, he 
ap^inted as his heir-apparent All Ri^a, the head of the House 
of AIL although he was twenty-two years older than hirmdr. 
Ho promulgated an edict directing that allegiance to be 
sworn to the Imam Riza, as he is generdly termet^ and m 
order to mark the new departure he ordained that the green 
of the Shia was to be substituted for the black of the House 
of Abbas, The Shias were enraptured,* but at Baghdad the 
people rose in fury to depose Mamun, and his unde Ibrahim 
deceived bomi^e as Caliph. When news of his serious 
occurrence Sed Merv, Ali Riaa had the nobility to warn 
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the Caliph that his policy would break up the Empire. 
Mamun, realizing the truth at last, gave orders to march on 
Baghdad, and Fazl was assassinated in his bath at Sarakhs, 
probably by order of his master. 

His Sudden Death, a.h. 203 (818).—At this time the 
Caliph gave one of his own daughters to Ali Riza and a 
second to Ali Riza’s son, while as a further mark of favour 
he conferred upon one of his brothers the high honour of 
presiding at the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. But the 
catalogue of his distinctions came to an abrupt close. The 
Imam Riza died suddenly from a surfeit of grapes and was 
buried under the same dome as Haroun-al-Rashid. Rumour, 
accepted as truth by the Shias, represented that the grapes were 
poisoned, and it cannot be denied that the heir-apparent’s 
disappearance was extremely opportune. Nevertheless, many 
eminent Orientalists, Beveridge among the number, believe 
that he died a natural death. Be this as it may, Shia pilgrims 
at the present day, when moving in procession round the 
tomb of Ali Riza, pause to cry out “ Curses on Haroxm 
and on Mamun," and thus the two most eminent and most 
Persophile Caliphs of the Abbasid dynasty are annually 
execrated by thousands who would otherwise never have 
heard of their existence. 

Tahir, Viceroy of the East, a.h. 204-207 (819-822).— 
The insurrection of Ibrahim speedily collapsed, and Mamun 
showed mercy and an entire absence of vindictiveness towards 
the rebels. Tahir was appointed Viceroy of the East ; but 
he showed &igns of disloyalty and was thereupon poisoned, 
probably by an agent of the Caliph. But the influence he 
had acquired was so great that his son Talha was allowed to 
succeed him ; and by this appointment Khorasan achieved 
the status of a semi-independent kingdom. 

The Eater Tears of Mamun and his Death, a.h. 218 (833). 
—^After his power had been established at Baghdad the 
position and prestige of Mamun rivalled that of his father. 
At the same time there was little peace within the Empire. 
An insurrection in Egypt took twelve years to crush, and for 
twenty years a brigand named Babek, who professed trans¬ 
migration and other mystical doctrines, terrorized the northern 
provinces, holding his own in Azerbaijan, and defeating army 
after army sent against him. 

Mamun was of the same active habit as his father, and 
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the close of his reign found him taking the field 
aeainst the Greeks near Tarsus, where, like Alexander the 
Great, he caught a chill from the cold mountoin water. L^s 
fortunate than the great Greek, however, he died from the 

effects of his imprudence. 

The Arts, Science, and Literature under Mamun,—A mere 
recital of the chief events of Mamun’s reign does not convey 
the impression of exceptional bnlliance or conspicuous 
success. Yet all writers agree that for Islam this was' the 
golden age of intellectual activity. The arts, 
science, the practice of medicine were now seriously stud ed 
and pursued with such thoroughness that, through the 
vehicle of Arabic, benighted Europe became again aware 
of the glorious heritage of Greek science and philosophy 
of which it had lost sight. All men 

Moslems, Jews, Christians, or Pseudo-Saba^ns, were wel¬ 
comed by the munificent Caliph, and search was ^hgently 
made for the works of the Greek histonans, philosophers, and 
men of science in order that they might be translated into 

^"^I^'is very interesting to observe how among Moslems 
the various sciences sprang up in 

directly, with the study of the Koran. In the first place, the 
conversion of thousands of Persians and other conquered 
peoples created an urgent need for grammars and dictionanes. 
Then came the study of history, not only of the Arabs them¬ 
selves but also of the Persians and Greeks, in order to explain 
the allusions to other peoples that were met with in the 
Koran and in old poems, which were collected and cntically 
examined for the elucidation of rare or archaic words. But 
still these studies did not satisfy, and the search for know¬ 
ledge was continually pushed through new and more and 
mofe divergent channels. Thirdly, 

geography Lcame indispensable, not only for the study of 
fhe loran but also for the very practical purpose of organizing 

the rapidly expanding Empire. Tk*. of Moslem 

Moslem Exploration and Geography.'—The story ot Moslem 

* Fid, BroW. of the 

h!. ^ ebo the eccoont givett of N=to™oe jn C^P^ XXXVUI of 

f For ii. «ctlao 1 heve coojulted Zrk o * heo Jo-Ko. 

Beeiley t Laiidi ef tfu Eautr, People*,^treneleted Jnd edited by F. Hirth 

biTC aLio found moit utefol* 
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exploration, although mainly commercial, is of great interest, 
especially that carried on by sea outside the limits of the 
Empire. It was but a continuation of the old maritime 
activity of the Arabs and Persians, in proof of which we 
learn that Islam was preached at Canton, among foreigners 
consisting mainly of Persians and Arabs, between a.d. 6 i8 
and 626. In other words, the new religion had reached 
China before the Htjray which fact points to considerable 
intercourse between Arabia and China. The earliest Arab 
records of the trade with China date from the ninth century. 
The voyages of a merchant called Sulayman and of Ibn 
Wahab of Basra were undertaken in the first and second half 
of this century respectively, and from the account of them 
given in the Salsalat-al-Tawarikh, or “ Chain of Chronicles,” 
by Sayyid Hasan, of Siraf in the Persian Gulf, we learn that 
the voyages started from this port. The route taken was 
by Masl^t, Kxilam, and the Nicobar Islands, to Kalah in the 
Malay Peninsula, from which it was about a month’s sail to 
Canton. So important was the foreign colony, accor din g 
to Sulayman, that a Moslem was appointed at Canton by the 
Chinese to maintain order among his co-religionists. 

Moslem travellers also traversed the Indian Ocean and 
probably reached Madagascar to the south, while to the 
north the steppes of Russia were penetrated by the same 
merchant-explorers. The voyages preserved to us in the 
“ Adventures of Sindbad the Sailor,” in the guise of charming 
stories abounding with marvels, give us a delightful picture 
of the world as it was known to the Moslem mariner and 
merchant, and are worthy of study from that point of view 
alone. 

Among the famous Moslems may be reckoned the three 
great geographers, Istal^ri, an inhabitant of Istakhr, Ibn 
Haukal, and Mukaddasi. These scientific authorities suc¬ 
ceeded Ibn IChurdadbih,* the Postmaster-General of the 
Caliphate, who in the preceding century drew up what may 
best be described as a “ Route Book,” in which he tabulated 
the distances and other information concerning the various 
routes leading from Baghdad. The systematic geographers 
of the tenth centuiy describe fully each province of the 
Caliphate on an ordered system, giving also the main trunk 
rout^ incidentally in connexion with their descriptions. 

^ ^ M^nkrn GeQgrs^kj^ vaL L pp, 425 ff. 
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The work of Ibn Haukal is but a new edition of the 
Persian geographer, with certain modifications. Istakhri 
treats of his native province of Fars in considerable detail, 
whereas Ibn Haukal treats all the provinces in the same 
proportion. 

Mukaddasi, their contemporary, "wrote his geography 
entirely on independent lines and chiefly from his personal 
observation of the divers provinces. His work is probably 
the greatest, it is certainly the most original, of all those 
which the Arab geographers composed/’ ^ It is not possible 
in the space at my disposal to give details of the trade routes 
which connected the Oiliphate with every quarter of Europe 
and Asia, but I cannot omit a reference to Rei, on the great 
trunk route from west to east, where the Scandinavian and 
Slav merchants who*had descended the Volga from the north 
met the traders from the Levant. Elsewhere I have spoken 
of Persia as the " Highway of the Nations,” and this fact by 
itself would go far to justify the description. 

We now come to the science of geography. Mamun 
“ created the first true school of geographical science which 
had been seen since the days of the Antonines. . . . An 
observatory was founded at Baghdad where attempts were 
made to determine the obliquity of the ecliptic. Once again 
Mamun caused a simultaneous measurement to be taken, 
in Syria and in Mesopotamia, of a space of two degrees of 

the terrestrial meridian.” ® * 

It would be well if Europeans who are sometimes apt in 
ignorance to depreciate the East would contrast the state of 
learning, of sdence, of literature, and of the arts among 
Moslems in this century with the deep darkness which then 
covered Europe. It is not too much to say that in all these 
departments of intellectual activity the East was incompaij 
ably superior to the then benighted West, and this continued 
true during a period of some five hundred years ; for nc^ 
until the twelfth century did Christendom cease to depend 
on the East for its light. Ex Oriente lux : no aphorism ever 
crystallized a profojunder truth. 

The Mutazila SecL —It would be improper in any account 
of the golden age of Islam, however brief, to pass over, with¬ 
out at least some mention, the special doctrine which won 


i Laitdi of tki Eauem Caliphate^ p. 11* 
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the adherence of the Caliph and his Court.^ The Mutazila, 
or “ Seceders,” represented the protest of human understand¬ 
ing against the tyranny of the orthodox teaching, and their 
tenets were in effect a cry for freedom of action. They 
opposed the orthodox doctrine of predestination, which 
represented the Deity as punishing man for sins which he 
had been preordained to commit. They equally opposed 
the dogma which made the Koran coeternal and coexistent 
with God. The Caliphs Mamun, Motasim, and Wathik 
embraced the views of this seceding sect ; but instead of 
allowing freedom to the orthodox Moslems, they treated them 
with fanatical intolerance, until persecution brought about the 
inevitable reaction, and the political power of the sect, which 
under these three Caliphs had been supreme, ceased shortly 
after the accession of Mutawakkil, the tenth in succession 
of the House of Abbas. 

Motasim^ a.h. 218-227 (833-842),—Mamun before his 
death issued a rescript by the terms of which his brother 
Abu Ishak succeeded to the Caliphate under the title of 
Motasim, His reign resembled that of his brother, freedom 
o( discussion being allowed except as regards the dogmas 
of the Mutazila sect, dissent from which involved the penalty 
of death. 

The Mamelukes and the Founding of Samarra .—At the 
beginning of the reign of Haroun a Turkish general was 
appointed to supreme military command of the army operat¬ 
ing in the West. This was forty-eight years before the 
accession of Motasim, and during that period thousands of 
Mamelukes or “owned” slaves had been imported every 
year from Central Asia to fill the ranks of the army and to 
supply the royal bodyguard. Many of these men won the 
Caliph’s favour, and gradually they displaced the Arabs, 
who returned to their deserts. The evils of this system were 
apparent from the first, but the more the Arabs resented the 
Cadiph’s foreign bodyguard, the more Motasim leaned on the 
Turks, until in course of time they usurped all power and 
authority ; ultimately they founded the Mameluke dynasty 
of Egypt. 

The legend runs that the Caliph when riding one day in 
Baghdad was accosted by an old Arab Shaykh, who com¬ 
plained in homely but forcible language that there was no 

^ Tliii brief rderoice ii founded on chip. tUI, of Browne'f grat work. 
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escape from the insolence and rapine of the Turl«. Tks so 
upset Motasim that he never again rode abroad in Bagh^d, 
but founded a new city at Samarra, some sixty miles above 

The Revolt of the Jatt or Gypsies. —Under the orders of 
Walid L, at the beginning of the eighth century 
a large number of Jatt, termed Zott by the . 

transported with their buffaloes from the lower Indus to t^ 
marches of the Tigris.^ As soon as they were 
lished there they began to rob and to kill. By ^°sing th 
Basra-Baghdad road they raised the cost of food in the 
and compelled successive Caliphs to send armies o s ^ ^ 
them. Their insolence is expressed in the following po , 
preserved in the pages of Tabari : 

O inhabitants of Baghdad die ! May your dismay last long ! - • ■ 

It is we who have defeated 7011, after having forced 70U 
to fight us in the open coun^- 
It is we who have driven 70U in front of us 
like a flock of w^kUngs, 

Mamun’s generals were unsuccessful in dealing 
elusive scourge, and Motasim’s first c^e was to sen 
a trusted Arab general, to subdue this alien P®®!!*®- ' 

mately, in a.h. (834), Ojayf succeeded ^ 
cutting their communications. The Zott smr ^ ^ 

after being exhibited in boate to the delig e their 

Baghdad, wearing their national ^rb an u 

musical instruments, were exiled to Khanikin ^ ' l. 

frontier—^now a stage on the Teheran roa ^ them 

frontiers of Syria, whither they proceeded, ta . 

their buffaloes. These useful animals they can claim to h 
introduced into the Near East and into rnn^t 

./ Bahk, A.H. 

successful general was Afshin, who, after two 

fighting in the neighbourhood of Ardebd, destroye p ^ 

of a stpcr-brigaSd named Babek. This T" r 

scourge of the Caliphate for twenty years, ^ „ 

which he had defeated six armies and occasioned the 

of a quarter of a million men and taken thousands of men 

• I would rrf« to tho d^ly intorctio* 

by ProfeMor de Goeje. Some ycart sgo 1 colkcted Imtituttt 

m both the Kcnnio tnd the KhoriMO province*; vidt J&mmsU £ 

toL nzU,, 190^ p* 339, *nd voL July-Decesiber 1906. 
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and women prisoners. After his final defeat by Afshin, Babck 
fled, but was handed over to the Caliph by an Armenian 
prince with whom he had taken sanctuary, and was put to a 
cruel death. 

The account of his execution and that of his brother 
practically terminates Tabari’s valuable history. The historian 
himself was born two years after this incident, but he only 
briefly summarizes the events of his own time. 

The Campaign against the Greeks^ a.h, 223 (838). — Like 
Mamun, Motasim was a man of energy and active habit, 
and when he heard that the Greeks were ravaging Syria 
he asked which was their strongest fortress. Being told 
Amorium, he advanced on it with a powerful army. Theo- 
philus, the Greek Emperor, was defeated in a pitched battle, 
and, as his army was not able to face the Moslems, he was 
doomed to inaction while Amorium was besieged. After 
a successful resistance for nearly two months, a weak point 
in the fortifications was pointed out by a renegade and the 
fortress was destroyed, its garrison being treated with much 
cruelty. 

The LateT Tears of Motasim's Reign ,—^The later years of 
Motasim were disturbed by a conspiracy headed by Ojayf, 
who viewed with jealousy the increase in power of the Turks, 
The insurrection was put down with barbarous cruelty, and 
shortly afterwards Afshin fell from favour and was put to 
death. Although arrested for treachery and embezzlement, the 
religious fanaticism of Motasim caused him to be tried and 
condemned for holding Zoroastrian doctrines and for secret 
hostility to Islam. 

Wathtk, A.H. 227-232 (842-847).—Wathik, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Motasim, in a.h. 227 (842), was the son 
of a Greek slave-girl, and is perhaps best known to us through 
Beckford s remarkable work. He marked his accession by 
squeezing ” his ministers, some of whom were beaten “ to 
encoruage the others.” Disturbances broke out in Persia, 
where the Kurds rebelled, and in Palestine and Syria there 
we^e dangerous risings, which, however, were put down, 
mainly by Turkish generals. A conspiracy caused by the 
intolerance of the Caliph failed, and Wathik might have 
reigned for many years and advanced the exploration of 
the countries to the North, in which he was deeply interested.^ 

^ Modem ^oL L p. 414. 
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But his constitution had been ruined by dissipation. He 
suffered from incessant thirst, and the curious remedy was 
prescribed of exposure in an oven. The oven was over¬ 
heated, apparently by his own orders, and Wathik perished. 
With his short inglorious reign the golden period of Islam 
came to an end. 


Aint^ai^LAa. 


CHAPTER LI 

THE DECAY OF THE CALIPHATE AND THE REVIVAL 
OF PERSIAN INDEPENDENCE 

If I liTet tbe sword shall decide between us: if E conquer, I will do as 1 please | 
if thou art victorious, bread and onions are mj fare | and neither thou nor fortune 
can triumph over a man accustomed to such diet.—The Message of Yaeub EtK Lais 
to the Caliph Motamid. 

The Orthodox Reaction under Mutawakkil, a.h. 232—247 
(847—861)-—^The mgn of Mutawakkil is chiefly important ay 
marking the period of orthodox reaction. The Mutazilite 
doctrines were abjured and their professors in turn underwent 
persecution of the most cruel and vindictive nature. Equally 
strong was the hatred which the new Caliph displayed against 
the House of Ali ; he even encouraged his buffoon to dress 
up as “ The Lion of Allah,” while “ Behold the pot-bellied 
bald one, the Caliph of Islam I ” was sung in derision. The 
tomb of Husayn was destroyed and the site ploughed up. 
Moreover, Mutawakkil was fanatically hostile to Jews and 
Christians, against whom obsolete laws were revived. They 
were bound to paint the figure of Satan on the doorposts of 
their houses, were subject to special taxes, were obliged to 
wear a distinctive dull yellow dressand were debarred from 
holding any Government appointment. Indeed, their very 
children were forbidden to learn Arabic. 

The Palace of Samarra and the Cypress of Kishmar. —The 
Caliph himself was a dissolute and extravagant voluptuary, 
and in the neighbourhood of Samarra he built a new palace 
which cost untold sums of money. Connected with it is the 
legend of Kishmar, already mentioned in Chapter IX. as the 
meeting-place of Zoroaster and King Gushtasp, It is stated 

» Until quite recently the Zoro«tii»n» of YeiJ mod Kenma were obliged to weu the*e 

boaEy*cok>iiied gowxu/' 
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that in order to commemorate this event the Prophet of Iran 
planted a cypress, which grew to a prodigious size and was 
regarded as sacred by the Zoroastrians. The fanatical Caliph 
ordered the tree, which was believed at that time to be 1450 
years old, to be felled, and, although large sums were offered 
to save it, it was cut down and transported in sections to 
Samarra ; but according to the legend Mutawakkil was slain 
by his son on the day these reached the palace. The storjr 
has some value as indicating the hold that Zoroastrianism still 
retained in the province then known as Kuhistan. 

The Tahiti Dynasty, a.h. 105-159 (820-872).—Mention 
has already been made of Tahir, Sie famous general of Mamun 
who governed Khorasan. Under his sons Nishapur succeeded 
Merv as the capital of what was a semi-independent dynasty 
holding sway in Khorasan for over half a century. The 
princes of this family were unambitious and made no attempt 
to fish in troubled waters, and the dynasty collapsed with little 
resistance when attacked by the Saffarids in a.h. 259 C 87 ®)' 
In 1909 I came across a small section of the Tahiri tribe in 
the. district of Turshiz to the south of Nishapur ; I was also 
informed that irrigation pipes are occasionally found stamped 
with the name of this dynasty.* 

A Period of Anarchy, a.h. 247-256 (861-870).— Muta¬ 
wakkil having alienated his eldest son, Muntassir, by grossly 
abusing him when under the influence of drink, a conspiracy 
of Turkish officers was formed in the interest of the 
apparent, and the Caliph was murdered in his sleep. Mun¬ 
tassir succeeded, but died within a year, and a period of 
anarchy ensued, during which Baghdad underwent a second 
siege, and the Turkish soldiers made and murdered caliphs 
at their pleasure. Rebellions, too, broke out in every part 
of the Empire, and the disintegration of the Caliphate was 
hastened by the anarchy at headquarters, which paralysed all 
attempts at repression and left the provincial governors without 

of the Saffar Dynasty .—^e Caliphate of 
Mutawakkil a certain Salih ibn Nasr collected a body of men 
in Sistan under th* pretext of crushing an outbreak of Khan- 
jites, and seized the province. The Tahind pnnee marched 
to Sistan in person and succeeded m putting an end to ihe 
fighting between Salih and the Khanjites, but upon his 

1 Journal for lebnury 1911. 
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dep;uturc Salih again took the field and was apparently allowed 
to nold the province without further molestation. 

Among his most able adherents was a certain Takuh bin 
Lais, known as Saffar^ or ** the Coppersmith/’ from the trade 
pursued by his family. This extraordinaty adventurer, who 
while still a bey was noted for his generosity, upon reaching 
manhood took to highway robbery, which has frequently been 
a road to distinction in Persia. His generosity and courage 
speedily brought him success and a large following, which he 
placed at the disposal of Salih, and in a . h . 247 (861), the 
year In which Mutawakkil was assassinated, he became com¬ 
mander of the army of Sistan under Salih's successor. His 
first success was the capture of Herat in a . h . 2^■3 {876), and 
having overrun and annex^ Kerman' and subsequently raided 
Pars, he soon became ruler of an extensive kingdom. He 
founded a short-lived dynasty which is remembered with 
much affection by Persians, both because they consider it to 
be the first Persian dynasty after the Arab conquest, and also 
because it sprang from Sistan, the home of Rustam and of 
the Keianian line. 

A.11. (S 70-892).—After nine years of 

anarchy, Motamid, the eldest surviving son of Mutawakkil, 
was elected Caliph. The Court returned to Baghdad, where 
Turkish influence was less strong, and guided by Motamid’s 
brother, Muaffak, who actually ruled the Empire, the appar¬ 
ently moribund Caliphate regained vigour and prestige. 

^ Tie Zanj Insarrec/iort^^ a.h. 255-270 (869—883).—No 
saying is truer than that history repeats Itself, and the insur¬ 
rection of the 2 !aitj^ or Zanzibari slaves who tilled the lands 
of the great proprietors resembles closely the Servile War 
headed by Spartacus which convulsed the republic of Rome 
in the seventh decade b.c. The Persian who headed the 
rising pretended to be descended from Ali, and at first laid 
claim CO a spiritual leadership, but this prctctision was soon 
forgoden and he merely appealed to the slaves, to whom he 
promised liberty and plunder, After meeting with scant 
success in Arabia, he occupied the marshy country round 
Basra, including the lower valley of the Karun, where thou¬ 
sands of slaves and many Beduin flocked to his standards. 


Miny I W" ■JWtJ (q kc uM nulo t af on old mMtvKtipt bknorr of 

B«m bjf » TUui^n-Oia ibn Sluiin..u. Din «r S*4n. la ii y»l,MS ud Itl* b»th«r 
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Again and again the imperial armies were defeated, and Basra 
itself was stormed by the Zanj and given over to pillage and 
massacre. The hordes then spread southwards along both 
coasts of the Persian Gulf, and northwards till they captured 
Wasit and sacked Ahwaz. At last Muaffak, who, until the 
death of Yakub in B79, had not been free to devote his entire 
attention to this serious outbreak, concentrated a large force ; 
the Zanj were surrounded in the difficult and marshy district 
of the lower delta, and, after fift«n years of massacre and 
rapine, Khahis^ or “ the Reprobate,” was slain and thousands 
of prisoners were released. 

The BriUiant C^ser of Takuh Lais .—We must here 

return to Yakub bin Lais and fpllow his career to its close. 
In A.K. 257 (871) he sent an envoy to Muadak with instruc¬ 
tions to state that his master deemed himself a humble slave 
of the Caliph, to whom he proposed to offer his respects in 
person. As it was thought desirable to keep Yakub as far 
away from Baghdad as possible^ the Caliph bestowed on him 
the govcmmcnta of Bdkh, Tokbaristan, and other distant 
eastern provinces. Strengthened by his appointment as a 
high oflicial of the Caliphate, Yakub was everywhere victorious, 
even distant Kabul being captured, together with its Turkish 
king, who was a Buddfajst. At length the Ststan adventurer 
was ready to attack the Tahirid prince, who had apparently 
been a passive spectator of conquests which had robbed him 
of many of his provinces, and who offered no desperate 
resistance. Having mastered Khorasan. Yakub proceeded to 
attack neighbouring Tabaristan. At Sari he defeated Hasan 
bin Zayd, its independent prince of the House of AU, but, 
pursuing him towards Gilan, he lost most of his men in the 
pesulenttal swamps, and perforce returned to Sis^ to recruit. 

Yakub was now master of half Persia, in addition to many 
eastern provinces, and, elated by a succession of victorious 
campaigns, in a.h. a6a (875) he decided to try conclusions 
with the Caliph himself. He began with a formal demand 
for the province of Pars ; Mocamid not only refused this, 
but ” dismissed " the conqueror from the governorship of 
Khorasan, Yakub immediately advanced on Baghdad, and 
near the capital met MuafF^, who defeated him with heavy 
loss, which included his entire camp, Yakub, however, was 
not discouraged, but, retiring to Pars, prep:.rcd to raise a 
new army. His self-ConUdence was so great that he refused 

VOL. ri 
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with scorn an offer of assistance from the Zanj leader, which 
he answered in the words of the Koran, “ I worship not that 
which ye worship ; neither do ye worship that which I 
worship.” 

Three years later, in a.h. 265 (878), the Caliph sent an 
embassy of friendly remonstrance to Yakub. When it arrived 
the great adventurer lay dying, with his sword by his side 
and a crust and onions ready to be served for his coarse 
meal. In this state he received the envoy, and gave the reply 
which forms the heading to this chapter; shortly afterwards 
he died. 

The Origin of the Ismaili Sect .—^As stated in Chapter 
XLVII., the doctrine of the Imamate, by which one of the 
descendants of Ali must be invested with supreme spiritual 
leadership and was endowed with supernatural and semi¬ 
divine attributes, was a fundamental article of belief among 
the Shias. The first six Imams^ as far as Jafar as-Sadik, who 
died in A.D. 765 during the reign of Mansur, were universally 
accepted, but Jafar, who had in the first instance designated his 
son Ismail to succeed him, afterwards cut him out of the spiritual 
succession in favour of a younger son Musa, known as Kazim. 
The reason for this action is stated to have been that Ismail 
had drunk the forbidden wine. Shortly after this, and during 
the lifetime of Jafar, Ismail, the disinherited son, died. This 
act of disinheritance divided the Shias, for, although the large 
majority followed Musa, a considerable minority remained 
faithful to Ismail or rather, as he had never been Imam, to 
his son Mohamed, whom they believed to be the seventh and 
last Imam. 

The Carmathians .—The first missionary of the Ismaili faith 
in Irak during the Caliphate of Motazid was a certain Hamdan, 
surnamed Carmat, after whom the adherents of the doctrine 
were nicknamed Carmathians. He offered to join the Zanj 
leader, the “ Reprobate,” with one hundred thousand men, 
but they differed in their tenets and were unable to combine. 
Little seems to be known of Carmat’s life, but he fell by the 
hands of an assassin. Later, the sons of a certain Zakaria, 
and after their capture and execution Zakaria himself, became 
leaders of the sect and engaged in savage wars.^ 


* At-biruni in his cf Ancititi N&tmm devotes 4 chapter to the era* of the Picudo* 

Prophets* to which 1 would refer the curious reader. The best account of the Carmatiiians 
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At the beginning of the fourth century of the Hijra Basra 
was stormed by Sulayman, yet another fanatic, and afterwards 
Kufa, and the terrible anarchy culminated in the sack of 
Mecca in a.h. 317 (929) and the carrying away of the Black 
Stone. After tihis the storm subsided and the sect was weak¬ 
ened by dissensions, but the recorded fact that in a.h. 396 
(985) Multan was governed by a Carmathian shows how far 
its power and influence reached. These sects, all of whom 
fought against society, constitute one of the darkest sides to 
Islam. As will be seen later, their doctrines continued to be 
preached in Persia. 

The Rise of the Samanid Dynasty .—More powerful than 
the Tahirid or SafFarid families, which flourished in the one 
case only just over, and in the other just under, half a century, 
was the Samanid dynasty, which endured for a century and 
a quarter. Its founder was Saman, a Persian nobleman of 
Balkh, descended from Bahram Chubin. Being driven away 
from his native town he appealed to Asad ibn Abdulla, who 
was governor of Khorasan under Mehdi and strongly espoused 
his cause. In gratitude for the help thus afforded, Saman, 
who had until then remained a follower of the old religion, 
not only became a convert to Islam, but named his son Asad 
as a compliment to his protector. Saman had four sons, who 
served Haroun and materially aided in putting down the 
rebellion of Rafi. Mamun in recognition of these services 
gave to the four brothers the governorships of Samarcand, 
Ferghana, Shash, and Herat, and under the Tahirid dynasty 
these grants were confirmed. 

The ablest member of the family was Ahmad, who was 
succeeded by his son Nasr, and it would appear that, upon the 
downfall of the Tahirids, the Samanids retained their position, 
probably by an arrangement made with Yakub bin Lais, 
though the details are obscure. At any rate, in a.h. 261, or 
two years after the overthrow of the Tahirids by Yakub, Nasr 
and his brother Ismail are found to be in possession of the 
provinces across the Oxus, and this year is taken as the date 
of the foundation of the dynasty. Ismail showed consjpicuous 
military capacity, but the two brothers quarrelled and a civil 
war ensued in which Ismail emerged the victor. With re¬ 
markable generosity he permitted Nasr to retain the govern¬ 
ment until his death in a.h. 279 C^9^)* 

The Career of Amr-ul-Lais, a.h. 265-290 (878—903).“ 
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After the death of Yakub his brother Amr made peace with the 
Caliph and ruled Khqrasan and other provinces for six years 
as his deputy. He was then dismissed by Motamid, who, 
after the extirpation of the Zanj, felt strong enough to deal 
with him. But he lingered on at Nishapur, which he loved, 
and the following lines which are attributed to him give his 
lament ; 

Its stones are turquobes, its bushes rhubarb. 

And its dust edible How could I leave such a land ? 

The province, however, together with an army, was 
assigned to Rafi ibn Harthama, who defeated the Saffarid 
and drove him back to his native Sistan. In a.h. 279 (^ 7 ^) 
Motamid was succeeded by Motazid, who, reversing his 
brother’s policy, reappointed Amr to Khorasan. Presumably 
the Caliph realized his weakness and sought to play off Amr 
against the powerful Rafi and the still more powerful Ismail. 
In A.H. 283 (896) Amr took possession of Nishapur, defeating 
Rafi, whom he captured and slew, and whose head he sent to 
Baghdad. Intoxicated by this success, the victor demanded 
that Ismail should be dismissed from Transoxiana, and the 
Caliph with characteristic duplicity seems to have incited him 
to attack the Samanid ruler, whom he at the same time 
encouraged to resist. The campaign, after a keen struggle, 
ended in a.h. 288 (900) in the siege and capture of Ball^, 
where Amr was made prisoner. One of the famous stories 
of the East relates to his fall. A servant, it is said, while 
cooking some meat for the captive leader, left the pot for a 
moment to procure some salt. A dog tried to snatch the 
meat, but the handle of the pot fell on its neck, and as it 
bolted, pot and all, Amr exclaimed ; “ This morning three 
hundred camels bore my kitchen, and to-night a dog has 
carried it oft'! ” Amr also figures in a polo story in the 
Kabus Nama,^ from which it appears that he was one-eyed. 

Ismail was prepared to treat his captive generously, but 
the Caliph insisted on his being sent to Baghdad, where he 
was executed in a.h. 290 (903). He was succeeded by his 
son, who held Sistan for only a year, after which the power 
of the short-lived dynasty came to an abrupt end ; although 


^ Tbit is fotirR^ in virious pitts af fChor^^n indl U eaten more specially by pregnant 
women j viiii “ A Slith Journey in Pefiii/* Jounud Januiry 1911. 

^ Ttn Tkcus&ftd MiUi^ p, 
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Sistan for 4 few generations and Baluchistan tor centuries 
continued to he governed by scions of the Saiforid House.* 

The Samumd Dynasty at its Zenith, —Upon the death of 
Nasr, Ismail succeeded and l«^in a career of conquest which 
raised his principality to a kingdom. Curiously ^enough, his 
first campaign was a Holy War against the Christian seitk- 
ment of Taraz, which resulted in its conquest and the con¬ 
version to Islam of its Amir and leading inhabitants, The 
defeat and capture of Amr in a.h. 288 (900)* recorded in the 
preceding section, were the culminating success of his earecr, 
and were rewarded by a patent from the Caliph appointing 
him to the governorship of Khorasan, Turkestan, Tnnsoxiana, 
Sind. Hind, and Jurgan. Though, as Vambiry points out m 
his History of Bokhara^ the names of Hind and Sind were 
inserted merely by way of idle boast, Ismail s kingdom was 
a great one, and he was not content to rest on his laurels, 
but conducted successful campaigns against the Turks to the 

. L' ■ 

Ismail chose Bokhara as his capital, and to him it mainly 
owes its title of Sharif or Noble. Its fort dates track to the 
time of this great Samanid, who gathered round him a 
brilliant galaxy of historians, poets, and doctors of law, and 
brought in the golden age of the city on the Zamfehan, 

Ismail was succeeded by Ahmad, who was murdered in 
A.H. 301 (913) after an inglorious rdgn. Nasr,^ his son, a 
boy of ei^t, then ascended the throne, and during a reign 
of thirty years extended the possessions of the dynasty^ by 
annejdng Rci, Kum, and Isfahan, at the request of the Caliph, 
to whom the dynasty rendered homage and nominal obedience. 
Nasr 11 . was the Mamun of the Samanid dynasty, and wc have 
the following account of the glories of his court from a con* 
temporary, Abdul Malik of Nishapur, who writes ; “ Bokhara 
was, under the Samanid rule, the Focus of Splendour, the 
Shrine of Empire, the Meeting-place of the most unique 
intdlects of the Age, the Horizon of the literary stars of the 
World, and the fiiir of the greatest scholars of the Period." * 
/is Decay and Dovtnfi ^.—Nasr was succeed^ by Noh 
or Noah, under whom the dynasty decayed, its kings falling 
under the influence of Turkish slaves who were promoted to 
the highest posts. Noh was followed by Abdul Malik, the 


■ j^uDint I'm Dnowik^ ftr, p. 
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patron of Alptigin, who was killed at polo after a rule of 
seven years ; his brother Mansur revived the prestige of the 
dynasty by exacting a tribute from the Daylami rulers of Irak 
and Pars. Noh ILj who succeeded Mansur, suIFered a 
series of vicissitudes, and is chiefly famous as having been 
cured by Abu Ali bin Sina, the great Avicenna* His nobles 
conspired against him and invited Boghra Khan,^ who from 
his capital at Kashgar ruled over a confederacy of Turkish 
tribes, to invade the Samanid kingdom. Boghra Khan 
captured Bokhara but died shortly afterwards, and Noh, who 
had become a fugitive, returned. His nobles then fled to 
Khorasan, where they obtained help from the Daylami prince, 
and Noh in despair summoned to his aid Sabaktagin, who 
had founded the state of Ghazna at the^expense of the Samanid 
dynasty. He readily sent a force which won a decisive victory 
near Herat, the battle being chiefly memorable as the &Tst 
in which his son Mahmud, the future champion of Islam, 
fought, winning thereby as his reward from the grateful Noh 
the province of Khorasan : other victories were gained at 
Nishapur and at Tus. 

Mansur IL, the son and successor of Noh, was a poet of 
whose compositions fragments have been preserved. In reply 
to his companions who asked the distracted monarch why he 
never put armour, he explained : 

They ask me why fine robes I do not wear. 

Nor covet stately tent with carpets rare. 

’Midst clash of arms, what boots the minstrel’a power ? 

’Midst rush of steeds, what place for rose-girt bower ? 

Nor wine nor sweet-lipped Saki aught avail 
Where blood is splattered o’er the coats of mail. 

Arms, horse for me, banquet and bower enow. 

Tulip and lily mine the dart and bow.* 

This martial sovereign did not live to see the extinction 
of his proud dynasty, but his successor, Abdul Malik, the 
last of his line, was seized by Ilak Khan, of the Turkish 
dynasty mentioned above, and thrown into prison, where 
he died. The capture of Abdul Malik took place in a.h. 
389 C999)> this date marks the downfall of the Samanid 


' The dyiuity it termed the Ibfc tCimot qf Turkeftau by Stanley Lane-Poole in hit 
AfohmfdoH and the Kan-Khanidet by Skrine and Rent in Htart a/ As/a* In 

Peraian hiitorieg it ta referred to t! “ the family of Afrasiab/* 

* Quoted from Browne^ ep. eii* p. 409. 
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d7na»ty, after a splendid though not unchequered mrcer i>f 
exactly a century and a quarter. 

The Ziyarid Dynasty^ a.h. 316-434 (91S-1042).—During 
the reign of Nasr 11 . the province ofTabaristan was recovered 
for the House of Ali by Hasan bin Ali-Htrush, but a few 
years latcr^ in a,k. 316 (928), a certain Mardawij bin Ziyar 
contrived to setie it and to occupy Isfahan and the country 
beyond Hamadan as fer as Holwan. He established a dynasty 
which was noted for Its devotion to learning and which 
endured for rather over a century, although no rqember 
except its founder played a leading r6Ic on the stage of Persia. 
The best known of his successors was Kabus, a.h, 
(976-1012), the patron of Al-biruni, who dedicated to him 
his famous Chrvnole^ of AttcicHt Natiofti and resided at his 
court for many years. Nor was he merely a patron of letters : 
he was himself a poet of no mean order, writing both in 
Arabic and in Persian.' In the latter language he composed 
an exquisite quattain, translated as follows \ 

Mirth** Kinif the Ro« U, Wme Joy'i HenM eke; 

Hence frora theJC two do I tnjr pleuure leek ; 

thou* O Moon* mqntre the ciusc of tliii ? 

Wine'S tiiie Hij lipi reoIuT the Rote thy cheek I 

The career of Kabus was extremely chequered. He 
protected Fakhr-u-Dola, one of the Buwayhid princes, against 
his two brothers, the powerful Azud-u-Dola and Muayyid-u- 
Dola, and in consequence was driven out of his princedom for 
many years. Upon his return, although he ww famed for 
“his learning, piety, munificence, magnanimity, wisdom, 
prudence, and intelligence," * his nobles, exasperated by his 
cruelty, deposed him and afterwards had him secretly 
murdered. 

In 1908 I visited his tomb, which, as Ibn Isfandiyar 
states, is " outside Gurgan on the road to Khorasan." ^ As 
the illustration shows, it is a loft^ decagon with a curious 
conical roof, which is visible for miles across the level steppe. 
The Kufic inscription, which is in duplicate bands of brick¬ 
work, states that “ this lofty grave was built by the orders of 
ShamS'Ul'Maali, the Amir, son of the Amir Kabus, son of 

* */■ which w ■ hum ef 

pniwi. In iKc Katki NoMa iH unuiinc •tnrt ■* W fiffw bow wrU mfcnBai KUku 

Ml biUMET of whit wmt .m ct iht Bd|hb»nnn| courti. Qiicn7'« tfinililwo, p. 
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Washmgir, during his lifetime, in a.h, 375 ( 997 )-”^ I* ‘s 
one of the oldest buildings with a known date in North- 
Eastern Persia. Kabus’s grandson, Kei Kaus, bin Iskandar, 
bin Kabus, was the author of the famous Kahus Nama^ which 
gives rules of life in a delightful manner and is accessible to 
the European world through a French translation. 

The Buwayhid or Daylamtte Dynasty^ a.h. 320—447 (932- 
1055)*—The founder of the Ziyarid House quite uncon¬ 
sciously assisted to found another dynasty far more powerful 
than his own, by bestowing the governorship of Karaj, a 
district to the south of Hamadan, on Ali bin Buwayha, who, 
aided by his two capable brothers, soon extended his power 
southwards to the province of Pars, which he occupied. This 
family sprang from a Persian tribe in Daylam which claimed 
descent from Bahram Gur * and professed Shia doctrines. 
Ali seems to have been a fevourite of fortune. After his 
conquest of Pars he was one day lying on a couch in the 
palace at Shiraz when he observed a snake dart out its head 
from a hole. Calling for masons to break down the wall, 
he found a secret chamber, in which was collected the entire 
treasure of Yakut, the dispossessed Governor, who had repre¬ 
sented the Caliph. Shortly afterwards a tailor came to Ali 
for orders, and upon lus sending for a stick with which to 
measure cloth, the man, mistaking his intention, threw 
himself at his feet and said that if his life were spared he 
would give up all Yakut's cloth, which he was at once allowed 
to do I 

Ahmad, the most famous of AH’s brothers, embarked on 
a career of conquest ; details of his eiqjloits in the Kerman 
province can be gleaned from the local histories.® It appears 
that Kerman city was held by a robber called Mohamed ibn 
Ilias but known as Abu Ali, who had served the Buwayhids, 
and when Ahmad, having captured Sirjan, was besieging 
Kerman, Abu Ali adopted the unusual course of fighting by 
day and sending gifts by night, with the result that he was 

^ “ A Sixlh JourDey In Pcraii," J^ourtud for Jfaniuiy 1911, 

■ AJ-blruni (^chau> edition) pp. +5-46, doee not lUow the genuineness of thii claim. 

• I have made a prifcii of two histories of Kerman : (a) The hiitoiy of Afiel-u-Din, known 
u Afzal Kennsni. This wai writ sa in a*h. 584 (i iS8> for Malik Dinar, who was then ruler 
of Kcraun. The nuoustript wm tithographed it Teherm in a.d, 1876. It deals mimly 
with the liith century of the Htjra and contains lome interesting infonnation. (JJ The history 
of Moham^ Ibrahjin, who* from 1 remark ^de by him, ippeirs to have travelled to Sistan 
in A.H. lozt {163^. The manuscript of this work wn publiibed by Houtsma in a.u. 18S6, 
It deal* with the Seijuks of Kcrmin and gives the chief events of the province from a.h. 471 
(1041) to A,H. 619 (1222), U. up to the era of the Kutlogfa Khini, 
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allowed to keep Kerman on the condition that he paid tribute. 
In an expedition to Jiruft the Buwayhid prince was ambushed 
in the Dilferd pass, and according to the chronicler escaped 
with only a few men and the loss of one of his hands. Tlus, 
however, was merely a temporary reverse, and marcHng 
westwards he annexed Pars in conjunction with his brothers 
in A.H. 322 (934)- 

The Caliph was obliged to recognize the conquerors as 
his lieutenants. After organizing the captured provinces, 
Ahmad first moved westward and annexed Khuzistan, and 
ultimately in a.h. 334 (945) entered Baghi^d, 

Caliph perforce welcomed him, bestowing on him title ot 
Muizz-u-Dola and the rank of Amir-ul-Omaray or “ Amir of 
Amirs,” which was held by the family for many generations.^ 
The unfortunate Caliph was subsequently deposed, and lus 
successors were puppets in the hands of the Buwayhid chiefs, 
who retained all power for about a century. ^ 

It is beyond the scope of this work to deal in det^l with 
the three families of Fars, Irak, and Rei, into which the 
dynasty broke up ; but I will attempt to give briefly some 
of the leading events of the period. Muizz-u-Dola died in 
A.H. 356 (967), and the next great member of the dynasty 
was Azud-u-Dola, who held the post of Vizier to the puppet 
Caliph and ruled Irak and Fars. His operations against his 
brother Fakhr-u-Dola have already been referred to in 
connexion with Kabus. He was an exceptionally enlightened 
prince, who encouraged pilgrims by restoring the sacred 
buildings at Medina, Najaf, and Kerbela. Moreover, he 
established hospitals for the poor of Baghdad, a.ppointing 
physicians with regular salaries, and purchasing drugs an 
other requisites. In Fars, too, his public works were numerous 
and one of them, a dam on the river Kur, which, in 1916, 1 
crossed a few miles south of Persepolis, is still termed Band-i- 
Amir, or the “ Dam of the Amir,” and is responsible tor the 
lines of Moore : 

There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the day long. 


The decay of the dynasty was rapid after the death of 
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Azud-u-Dola, and Mahmud of Ghaztia pr^ared to attack 
Rei, which during the minority of the Majd-u-Dok was 
rul^ by his mother. This intrepid woman returned! the 
following reply to an envoy sent by Mahmud to demand her 
submission ; “ Had this message been sent in the lifetime 
of my deceased lord it would have caused serious trouble, 
but such is no longer the case. I know Sultan Mahmud and 
am aware that he will never undertake a campaign without 
weighing all the risks. If he attacks and conquers a weak 
woman, where is the glory of such an achievement ? If he 
be repulsed, the latest ages will hear of his shame/' 

Whether or not Mahmud was swayed by these arguments, 
he postponed his designs until MaJd-u-Doia had attained his 
majority. Then, in a.h, 387 (997), he sent an army which 
seised the person of the prince by treachery and .occupied 
Khorasan and Kumis. The fomily, however, retained Southern 
Persia and Irak for some time to come, until the Seljuks 
appeared on the scene and ended the rule of tlus Persian 
dynasty. 

Djitaitj of GhaTina^ a.h, 3^1—582 (962—1186),’— 
Under Abdul Malik the Samanid there was a certain Alptigin, 
a Turkish slave, who became commander 4 n-chief in Khorasan. 
Upon the death of the monarch he retired to Ghaina in the 
Sukyman mountains, where his fiithcr had been governor, 
and there he, his son, and his slave Balkatigin in turn ruled 
in obscurity. The real founder of the famous dynasty wm 
S abaktagin, another slave, who succeeded to the governors tup 
through his marriage with Alpdgin’s daughter. This truly 
remarkable man extended his petty fief both eastwards and 
westwards, on the one band defeating the Rajputs and seizing 
Peshawar, and on the other, as already recounted, receiving 
Khorasan in A.H, 384 (994) from the Sirnanid monarch Noh. 

Sabaktagin was succeeded by Mahmud, one of the greatest 
figures on the stage of Cento) Asia, whose twelve campaigns 
in India and zeal for Islam have earned for him the title of 
IdoUbreaker." These campaigns lie outside the scope of 
this work, but his ultimate seizure of Khorasan, which has 
already been mentioned, belongs to Persian history. In Sistan 
the Conqueror found a certain Khalaf, a grandson of Amr- 
ul-Lais, who had held the province of Kerman for some rime. 
Of him it is related that, in order to induce the Sistanis to 
support him in hk designs on that province, he arranged for 
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his envoys to be poisoned it fCerniftn 3 nd then fused iti iiriny 

to avenge the outrage I . , ^ ^ vt e 

According to Persian legend, Mahmud spared the life or 
Khalaf, who won his heart by addressing him as *' Suitan, 
and who passed the remainder of his life as Master of Horse 
to the *■ Idol-breaker.” Later on, in a.h. 398 (t 007)1 Khorasan 
was invaded by llak Khan, the destroyer of the Samamd 
dynasty, who took advantage of the absence of Mahmud from 
Central Asia. But the great soldier speedily returnri, and 
in a desperately contested battle near Balkh gained a decisive 
victory, driving the invaders into the Oxus; some years later 
he also annexed Bokhara and Samarcand, ^ Mahmud s la^ 
campaign was directed agmnst the Buwayhid dynasty, and 
after the capture of Isfahan he returned to Ghaana, where he 

died in A.tt. 4I1 (tojo). . t 

It is interesting to note how anxious Mahmud was tor 
recognition by the Caliph. He sent to Baghdad accounts of 
his victories, accompanied by splendid gins, and in return 
was granted titles,^ which gave him immense gratification. 
One of ie stories of the East tells us how, in the first decre^ 
Mahmud was termed Mir, which may mean either a chief 
or a slave, instead of ^mir. A Petsian courtier explain^ to 
his furious master that the omission of the^ alif or “A 
conveyed a delicate request from the Cdiph's Vizier for a 
thousand gold coins, the symbol for which is The money 
was sent and a new decree was obtained, in which Mahmud 
was styled Amir, The prestige of the Caliph and the craving 
for recognition by him constituted practically all that was 
left of his power, but it was a force that had to be wkoned 
with and was doubtless of material assistance in maintaining 
the Caliphate. Soon after the death of Mahmud the western 
provinces of this extensive empire were annexed by the 
Seliuks, with the result that the dynasty looked for 

compensation and became thenceforth so muc^ identified with 
India that Lahore was selected as the capital of the later 
Ghaznavid princes. 

I In Drawn*’* fii. «L u. p. wj b» liili- tf* flT<“ '» 
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CHAPTER LI I 

THE COMING OF THE SELJUK TURKS 

While Apulm and Sicily were subdued by the Norman lance^ a swarm of northern 
shepherds overspread the kingdoms of Persia ; their prinoes of the rece of Seljuk 
erected a splendid and solid empire from Samarcand to the confines of Greece and 
Egypt.—GIBBON. 

The Importance of the Seljuks. —The previous chapter is 
little more than a medley, dealing as it does with numerous 
short-lived dynasties which seized upon various provinces of 
the decrepit Caliphate and then tumbled to pieces mainly from 
internal dissensions. The advent of a new power, the Seljuk 
Turks, constitutes a notable epoch in the history of the Middle 
and Near East, if only because it swept away these insignificant 
and divided dynasties and once again united Islam under a 
single powerful sway, stretching from Turkestan to the 
Mediterranean Sea. More than this, the Seljuks, with the 
fervour of recent converts, revitalized Islam, just as the 
Norsemen revitalized Christendom, and when Europe under 
Norman leaders attacked the East under the impulse of the 
Crusades it was the light horse of the Seljuks which met the 
heavy horse of the Crusaders.^ 

Their Origin .—The Seljuks were a branch of the Ghuzz 
Turks, from whom, however, they kept distinct. Their 
founder was Tukdk (signifying a bow), the father of Seljuk, 
who with his tribe crossed from Turkestan into Transoxiana 
and embraced Islam with deep fervour. He and his 
descendants took part in the wars of the period, and speedily 

^ The autboritiei for thi® chipter include Browne, voL ii,, and Skrinc md Row'* Heart 0/ 
Asia I tbe nitivc duonicta to m tbe preriout chapter are again used, more eapediB^ 

in connexion with the Sdiuka of Kerman* 1 have also coneuUed a tynopiia by Browne of 
TAe of KmgSj, by NaJm-u^Dlo, compoBcd in a-h* 599 (iioi), vitie art. ixvii, of 

ycmntal R.A^S. for 1902* 
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came into collision with Mahmud. The story runs that the 
great Conqueror asked Israil, the son of Seljuk, how many 
men followed him to battle, to which the nomad chief replied 
that if he despatched an arrow to his tents one hundred 
thousand men would prepare for war, but that if his bow 
were seen two hundred thousand men would join the former 
force. Sultan Mahmud, alarmed at this new power, im¬ 
prisoned Israil, and, hoping probably to w_eaken the tribe 
by moving it away from its habitat, settled it in the district 
of Nlsa,i and in Abivard, near the modern Kakha on the 
Central Asian Railway. The newcomers, under their chief, 
MikaU, proved unruly, and in the year before the death of 
Mahmud they attempted to invade Khorasan, but were 
driven back. 

Masud 'of Ghazna. —Masud, the son of Mahmud, was 
from the outset unfortunate. After he had deposed his 
brother, not only was Khorasan attacked by the ferocious 
Ghuzz, who were destined to play a sinister part in Iran, 
but a rebellion broke out at the same time in India. To 
add to his misfortunes, Khorasan also rebelled, owing to 
being unprotected from the Ghuzz; and the Ziyarid prince 
of Gurgan and Tabaristan and the Governor of Khwarazm 
both seized the opportunity to throw off their allegiance. 
But Masud was no weakling, and in a.h. 426 (1035) he brought 
a large army from India, drove the Ghuzz froin Tus and 
Nishapur, and invaded Tabaristan, which submitted. He 
then left Khorasan and busied himself with his possessions 
in India, to which he attached greater importance, probably 
because they yielded a larger revenue. 

The Founding of the Seljuk Dynasty^ a.h. 429 (1037).— 
To return to the Seljuks, Mikail, the brother of Israil, had 
two sons famous as Toghril (or “ Falcon ”) and Chakir, to 
whom Masud had recourse in the operations against the 
Ghuzz and who aided him in driving these invaders out of 
Khorasan. But they were faithless allies, and the very next 
year, after the departure of Masud, Chakir Beg attacked and 
defeated the Ghaznavid general near Merv. In the following 
year Chakir captured Merv, and in a.h. 429 (1037) Toghril 
seized Nishapur. Khorasan thus passed into his hands, and 
Lane-Poole appropriately dates the foundation of the Seljuk 
dynasty from this important event. Masud, who had been 

* Tke lite of Nisa i* ten milca to the nsuth*we*t of Aakibwf. 
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unable to concentrate hi a attention upon the invadera because 
of disturbances in India, returned to fight for Khorasan, and 
in A.H. 431 (1040) suffered a crushing defeat. He retired 
to rocniit fresh troops in India, where his arni]r mutinied, 
with the result that he was deposed and afterwards murdorod. 
Three years later Modud, son of Masud, was defeated, and 
after this campaign the Sdj'uk power was established in 
Khorasan, and the Ghaznavid dynasty turned its entire 
attention to its Indian possessions. 

TAe Career of Toghril Btgy a.h. 429-4/^5 (1037-1063)- — 
I have already mentioned Mahmud's craving for recognition 
by the Caliph and for a grant of titles. Upon the defeat of 
the son of Masud simiiar recognition was sought W the 
Seljulc victors, in a letter wherein they assured the Caliph 
of their loyalty. Needless to say, their revest was granted, 
Kaim causing Toghrifs name to be read in the most^ues and 
placed on the coins before chat of the chief of the waning 
Buwayhid dynasty. 

The conquering Seljuks had now spread all over Persia, 
which was divided up among various branches of the ruling 
family, and in a,h, 447 {}O^S) Toghril Beg crowned his 
victories by making a state visit to Baghdad. An account 
of the ceremony observed on this historical occasion has been 
handed down, and is of particular interest as showing the 
prestige which still attached to the Caliphate. The ^Ijuk 
conqueror, escorted by his nobles, approached the sacred 
presence on foot and unarmed. He was received by the 
Successor of the Prophet, who, seated on a golden throne 
concealed by hangings, wore the famous black mantle of the 
Abbasids and grasped the staff of Mohamed in his right 
hand. Toghril in awe ajid reverence fell on his face and 
kissed the ground, and after a pause was conducted to a 
throne placm near that of the Caliph. A decree was then 
read, appointing him the Vlceregcnt of the Successor of the 
Prophet and Lord of all Moslems. Seven robes of honour 
and seven slaves were then bestowed upon the Seljuk to 
symbolize the seven regions of the Caliphate ; a rich brocade 
scented with musk was draped over his head, surmounted by 
twin crowns to signify the kingship of Arabia and Persia ; 
and, to complete the Investiture—^e word here bears its 
literal meaning — he was girded with two swords to signify 
that he was ruler of the East and of the West, borne may 
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think that the Caliph was merdy masking his impotence by 
a ceremony that was little more than mummery ; but it is 
more reasonable to suppose chat the Seljuk chieftain did not 
so regard it, but fdt after the investiture that his conquests 
had been legally recognized and that his crown had been 
hallowed by the religious head of Islam, 

After remaining in Baghdad for about a year, dunng which 
his niece, sister of Alp Arslan, was marri^^to the Caliplq 
Toghril continued hts victorio^ career until in Georma and 
Iberia his hordes came into collision with the armies of Byzan^ 
tium. To quote Gibbon, " the shepherd presumed to 
despatch an ambassador, or herald, to demand the tnbute 
and obedience of the Emperor of Constantinople. Upon 
his return to Baghdad the ever-victorious Seljuk was re¬ 
warded with the high-sounding title of “ King of the 
and of the West." He demanded a slater of the Caliph in 
marriage, and this supreme honour was reluctantly granted; 
but he died before the ceremony could be completed. 

Thus passed off the stagey at the age of seventy, Rukn-u- 
Din, Abu Talib, Toghril Beg, the leader of a wave of virile 
'I'urks from the East, whoi, although Moslems themselves, 
overwhelmed the kingdoms owning allcmanoc to the Cali’ 
□hate. A notable peraonaiitVi he raised his tribe from mere 
tenders of sheep and robbers to become the possessors of a 
wide empire. Little is known of the character of this c*in¬ 
ordinary man, save that he was harsh when necessary, strict 
in his religious observances, and secretive, but more generous 
in disposition than his upbringing and circumstances would 
lead us to expect. 

Main KawarJ of Ktrman, 43 J 

—Although it was the career of Toghril Beg that governed 
the fortunes of the Seljuk dynasty, we may airn aside for a 
moment to notice the Kerman dynasty-, which lasted from 
A H. 433 0<’40 a,h. ^83 (1187), albeit its importance 
mainly confined to the lifetime of its founder imad-u-Dm, 
Kara Arslan Kaward, the eldest eon of Chakir Beg. I'hia 
scion of the House of Seljuk was vigorous and capable, and 
found little ditliculty in seizing the province from the Bui^y- 
hid rulers, who were weakened by family feuds. The 
chronicler Mohamed Ibrahim relates that when Ahu Kalmjw, 
Imad-u-Din, marched from Pars to defend the province he 
was poisoned by a favourite slave girl, but further efforta 
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apparently were made after his death. The Seljuk now had 
to deal with the “ Hot Country," which at this period was 
independent. Here again treachery was employed, and 
Malik Kaward, as he is generally termed, not only anneied 
the country down to the coast but compelled the Governor 
of Hormuz to fit out a fleet, in which he crossed to Oman. 
As the result of his expedition this province of Arabia remained 
for many years tributaiy to Kerman. 

Later in his reign Malik Kaward turned his attention to 
Sis tan, building a fort to close the pass on the only route 
which united the two provinces, and erecting pillars to serve 
as beacons in the desert. One of these two columns, which 
is sdll intact, is now termed " the Column of Nadir " ; it 
was owing to the chronicle of Mohamed Ibrahim that I was 
able to assign it to the first Seljuk ruler of Kerman.^ 

The ambitions of Malik Kaward were boundless, and 
he soon added Fare to his kingdom; but he was obliged to 
surrender this to Alp Arslan, who besieged Kerman, Finally, 
upon the accession of Malik Shah, he made a bid for the 
tmone, and paid the pienalty with his life. 

Alp AnUn^ a.h. 455-46 f (^1063-1071), — During his life¬ 
time Toghril chose Azud-uThn, Abu Shuja Alp Arslan, son 
of Chakir Beg and younger brother of Malik Iwward, as his 
successor. After Toghnl’s death, Al-Kunduri,* his minister, 
unwisely supported Sulayman, brother of hia late master, 
but in vmn, and he himself was put to death. His dying 
message to Arslan ran ; " ^y to the King, ‘ Lo, a 
fortunate service has your service been to me ; for thy uncle 
gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, giving me the 
martyr's portion* hast granted me the other world ; 30, by 
your service, have .1 gained this world and that J' ” The 
’‘Conquering Lion to translate his title—mighty ruler 
though he ^s, is chiefiy remembered in connexion with Abu 
All Hasan bin Ishak, famous in history as Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
I’his great statesman was bom at RadLn, some fifty miles 
to the north of Meshed* and after enjoying a good education 
attractcil the fevourable notice of Chalar Beg. Having been 
recommended to Alp Arslan, he became his Vizier. He is 
always looked upon as the model of a great minister, and 
some, at least, of his work has endured ; for the Persian 

* So uUaE from Kiudur io Um TujiIua ■ijA fri^L 
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system of accounts which prerails tonJay is believed to have 
been originated by him. Among his prot^g^s was Omar 
Khayyam, the Persian poet best known in England ; and 
the famous college which he founded at Baghdad became a 
school of great men, among whom al-Ghazali, the eminent 
theologian, deserves special mention. 

Under Alp Arslan the boundaries of the Seljuk Empire 
were extended. Eastwards he subdued Herat, and later on 
Jand in Transoxiana ; he also successfully checked the 
ambitions of his brother Kaward, as already related. In 
Arabia he overcame the Fatimids and gained Mecca and 
Medina, thereby much augmenting his prestige. In a.h, 464 
(1071) he defeated a vastly superior Byzantine army in 
western Asia Minor—the battle of Manzikart is considered 
to be the turning point of Byzantine history—and took 
prisoner the Emperor Diogenes Romanus, The story is 
told that when Romanus, who had fought heroically, was 
brought to Alp Arslan he was asked what treatment he 
expected. He replied either death or to be paraded through¬ 
out the Empire, as it was unlikely that he would be spared. 
Asked how he would have behaved had he won, he answered, 
“ I would have beaten thee with many a stripe,'^ Alp 
Arslan showed remarkable magnanimity ; for Romanus, after 
making a treaty and stipulating to pay a ransom, was set 
free, but he was seized by conspirators, blinded, and died 
in prison. In this campaign mention is made of a body of 
mercenary French and Normans, commanded by Ursel of 
Baliol, a kinsman—possibly an ancestor—of the Scottish 
kings. 

The last campaign of this warlike Seljuk was against 
Khwarazm and the Turks, and while the army was crossing 
the Oxus a certain prisoner was brought in who had held 
a fort in Khwarazm with much bravery. Condemned to be 
pegged out on the ground until he died, the fearless soldier 
cursed Alp Arslan for inflicting a death so degrading ; where¬ 
upon the monarch, waving his attendants aside, shot an arrow 
at him, but missed, and before the prisoner could be seized 
he mortally wounded the great Seljuk. So perished Alp 
Arslan in the zenith of his fame and manhood. He was 
buried at Merv with the following epitaph : 

Thou hast seen Alp Arslan’s head m pride exalted to the sky; 

Come to Merv, and sec how lowly in the dust that head doth lie I 

VOL. II ^ 
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Alp Arslan was tall, a noted archer, and had such long 
moustaches that they had to be tied up when he shot. His 
life was spent in fighting, and he gained the reputation of 
being fearless, generous, and religious. It is much to his 
credit that he realized the genius for administration of Niaam- 
ul-Mulk, and gave him his entire confidence and a free hand. 
The result was that justice and order prevailed, learning was 
encouraged, and such prosperity returned to Persia that the 
Setjuk dynasty at its prime need not fear comparison with 
any of its predecessors. 

T/ie Seijuk Empire at itt Zenith untier MaUk Shah^ a.h, 
46(^-485(1072-10921.—Jalal-u-Din, Abul Fath, Malik Shah 
had been proclaimed h«r-apparent at Meshed before his 
father proceeded on Ms last expedition. He was only seven¬ 
teen when he was suddenly called to assume the vast respon¬ 
sibilities of Empire, and his accession was by no means un¬ 
challenged. Hia unde, Kaward, marched to Rei, and at 
Karaj, to the south of Hamadan, a desperate battle was fought 
wluch lasted for three days and three nights before the 
pretender was defeated, Meanwhile Aid gin, (he Khan of 
Samarcand, had invaded the Empire, and in another quarter 
Ibrahim of Ghaana captured his uncle, Otbman ; but Ibrahim 
was pursued and rtruted by the Amir Gumushtigin, whose 
servant, Anushtigin, was destined to found the dynasty of the 
Khwarazm Shahs or Kings of Khiva, Supported by Nizam- 
ul-Mutk, Malik Shah weathered all these storms of state, 
together with the rebelUoti of a brother, and five years after 
his accession he was in a posidon to extend sdll farther the 
bounds of the Entire, His generals subdued the greater 
part of Syria and Egypt in the west, while in the east they 
not only conquered Bokhara and Samarcand, but received 
tribute from the Prince of Kashgar, who was obliged to 
recognize Seijuk suzerainty on his coins. 

The internal prosperity of the Empire increased under 
the wise guidance of Nizatn-ul-MuJk. Among the stories 
related of the famous Vizter is one that illustrates both the 
extent of the Empire and his own efficiency. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, it is said, paid the boatmen on the Oims by bills on 
Antioch, and the efficiency of his financial policy was proved 
by the fact that they were readily cashed. Science was 
fostered by the monarch, who, himself a man of culture, 
founded the oli^ervatory at Nishapur in which Omar Khay- 
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yam laboured with other scientists to compute the new era 
which Malik Shah inaugurated, and which was termed JabU 
in his honovir. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Moreover, the d^asty maintained its virility. The 
Sultan was passionately fond of polo, so much so that he 
played a match at Baghdad the day after his arrival at the 
capital ; he was equally fond of shooting and kept a record 
of his bags of game. Malik Shah was seldom at rest, but 
among the cities in the Empire his favourite residence was 
Isfahan, which afterwards became the capital of Persia under 
the Safavi dynasty. There he constructed fine buildings and 
laid out sumptuous gardens. 

The DatoH/ail c/ Nizam-kUMuIk, —^The power and in- 
flue nee of the Great Viaier seemed to remain unimpaired, 
and when an old man he wrote his celebrated Nditta, 

or Treatise on the Art of Government,” which won high 

K raise from his royal master. But neverthcli^ he fell, and 
dalik Shah, who resembled Haroun-al-Rashid in his good 
fortune, has also come down to us with a tarnished name 
for his dismissal of the Great Viaier, even althouRh there 
was no such tragedy as accompanied the downfall of the 
Barmecides. 

It appears that complaint was made against a ^ndson 
of Nizam-ubMulk, and the aged Vizier, who had doubdess 
grown overbearing with years, returned an angry reply to 
his master’s reproaches. The incident might have passed 
unnoticed but for the fact that Turkan Khatun,* the favourite 
wife of Malik Shah, was hostile to the Vizier, and conse¬ 
quently he was dismissed- He was not put lo death or 
imprisoned, but shortly after his downfall was assassinated 
by a Jid/a, or devotee, who was believed to have been sent 
by the famous Hasan Sabbah. There is an old legend to Ae 
effect that Nizam-ul-Mulk was at school at Nishapur with 
Omar Khayyam and Hasan Sabbah, and the three boys swore 
eternal friendship, agreeing that whichever of them succeeded 
in life should help the omer two. Nizam-uI-Mulk fulfilled 
his obligation in the case of Omar Khayyam, who refused 
the governorship of Nishapur but asked for a pension, which 
was granted. He also found a siutable |iost for Hasan 
Sabbah, but the latter intrigued to supplant his bcnebctor, 
and on the failure of his designs became Nizam-ul-Mulk a 

t /j- “HieTwfcWi i Wlt,iuit*iiuaiC. 
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enemy. This legend is too well known to be passed by, but 
disparities of age make its truth impossible. 

As in the case of the Barmecides, profound sympathy wm 
felt for the fallen minister, and it was deepened by his tragic 
end. The exquisite lines of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion are among the elegies in which his fate is commemorated ; 

The Minister Nizam-ul-Moli was a peerless pearl, which the All-merciful 

God esteemed as of great price. 

But, precious as it was, the age knew not its value, so, in jealousy, He replaced 

it in its shdl. 

The Death of Malik Shah, a.h. 485 (i092).-^MaUk Shah 
survived his faithful servant less than a month, dying at 
the height of his fame, after a short' illness, before he was 
forty years of age. Wth him passed what may justly be 
termed the golden prime of the Seljuk dynasty ; for never 
within historical times had a vast empire been better governed 
than during the thirty years now concluded. 

The Assassins .—In the prerious chapter some account has 
been given of the origin of the Ismailis and also of their 
immediate offshoots. The members of the sect, under the 
European name of Assassins, played a large part on the stage 
of the Near East and Iran during this period and the two 
succeeding centuries, -and they became famous in Europe 
through the baleful activity of their Syrian branch. It is 
therefore desirable to give some account of their tenets and 
operations at this period. The political importance of the 
sect began with the foundation of the so-called Fatimid 
dynasty, which claimed descent from the Prophet’s daughter, 
and the Ismailis are in consequence often referred to as 
Fatimi or Alawi (descendants of Ali). By their opponents 
they are termed Ismaili, Batini (“ Esoterics ”), Mulakida 
(“ heretics ”), this last word being the Mulehet of Marco 
Polo, 

The dynasty in question was brought into existence 
through a propaganda started in a.h. 260 (873) by a certain 
Abdulla bin Maymun al-Kaddah, an oculist of Ahwaz and 
a Persian by birth. This extraordinary man founded a secret 
society which was to bind together Arabs and Persians, 
Christians and Jews, and indeed all mankind, into a school 
which was to owe implicit obedience to himself and to serve 
as a powerful instrument of his ambitions. As in the case 
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of the Abbasid propaganda, missionaries spread the pecidiar 
doctrines, which offered all things to all men—a Mahdi to 
the Moslems, a Messiah to the Jews, philosophy to the wise, 
and liberty to the foolish. There was an inner doctrine for 
the fully initiate^ which, as Browne puts it, was philo¬ 
sophical and eclectic, borrowing much from old Iranian and 
Semitic systems and something from Neo-Platonist and Neo- 
Pythagorean ideas. It was dominated throughout by the 
mystic number Seven ; there were Seven Prophetic Periods 
... and each of these Seven great Prophets was succeeded 
by Seven Imams.” * 

The task of the Jai was to rouse curiosity by asking 
questions such as : ** Why did God create the Universe in 
Seven Days ? ” “ Why are there Seven Heavens, Seven 
Earths (or Climes), Seven Seas, and Seven Verses in the 
Opening Chapter of the Koran ? ” Among the more subtle 
questions were the following : ** What, in reality, are the 
torments of hell ? How can it be true that the skins of the 
damned will be changed into a fresh skin, in order that this 
fresh skin, which has not participated in their sins, may be 
submitted to the tortures of hell ? " After a convert had 
been won, he was induced to take an oath of allegiance to the 
dai as representing the Imam, and to pay the Imam s money. 

The FaHmid Dynasty, a.h. 297-567 (909-1171).—The 
founder of the Fatimid dynasty, which crated the earliest 
Shia empire, was the grandson of the oculist. Taking the 
name of Abu Mohamed Obaydulla, he conquered the larger 
portion of northern Africa and made Mahdiya, near modern 
Tunis, his capital. Sixty years later E^pt was added to the 
kingdom, the fortified palace of Kahira (now Cairo) was 
founded on the ruins of Fostat, and, by the end of the tenth 
century a.d,, the greater part of Syria, including Jerusalem, 
was also in the hands of the Fatimid line, which bore sway 
until the famous Salah-u-Din, the Saladin of the Crusaders, 
overthrew their kingdom in a.h. 567 (i 171). 

The most notorious personage of the dynasty thus founded 
was Hakim Biamrillah, or “ He who rules by the order of 
Allah,” who claimed divine honours and, possibly in imitation 
of the twelfth Imam, “ disappeared ” from the earth -or 
else was assassinated. It is of interest to note that his 
adherents, the Dnizes, who derive their name from al-Duruzi, 

^ Op. filf. toL ii., p, 197- 
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Hakim’s Vizier, survive to the present day as a picturesque 
sect in the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 

The Career of Hasan Sahbah ,—Hasan Sabbah, whom we 
have met as an enemy of Nizam-ul-Mulk in the reign of 
Malik Shah, was the son of a native of Kufa and was born 
at Kum. Like his father, he belonged to the “ Sect of the 
Twelve" until he fell under the influence of the famous 
Nasir-i-Khusru, the "Proof" of Khorasan (who is referred 
to in Chapter LIV.), and other Fatimid emissaries. He was 
advised to proceed to Egypt, where he was received with 
honour. Returning thence to Persia, he extended the Fatimid 
propaganda to Yezd, Kerman, and Tabaris tan, but he avoided 
the city of Rei, whose governor, a son-in-law of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, was under orders to seize him. 

His next step was to capture by an artifice the mountain 
fortress of Alamut in the Elburz range, close to the road 
which runs from Kazvin to Resht. This was accomplished 
in A.H. 483 (1090), and was followed by similar succwses in 
other parts of Persia, more especially in the province of 
Kuhistan, where Tabas, Tun, Kain, Zuzan, Khur, and Khusf 
became centres of Ismaili power. 

" The Old Man of the Mountain "—Hasan Sabbah, ha^dng 
established his position, broke off from the Ismailis of Egypt 
on the death of the Fatimite Caliph Mustansir in a.h. 487 
(1094) by espousing the cause of Nizar, the unsuccessful 
claimant, whose brother, Mustali, succeeded to the throne 
of Cairo. 

Hasan Sabbah now reorganized the order, at the h^d of 
which he placed himself as the Grand Master. Next in ^e 
hierarchy came the Grand Priors of districts or sees,^ with 
their staff of dah. Below these superior grades were the 
" Companions," the " Adherents,” and lastly the famous 
Fidais or “ Devotees," whose fanatical disregard of life made 
the sect feared even by the most puissant monarchs. The 
Crusaders were brought into contact with the Syrian branch 
of the order, and Raymond, Count of Tripoli, in a.d. i 149, 
and Conrad of Montferrat, titular King of Jerusalem in a.d. 
1192, were among its more famous European victims. In 
A.D. 1272 the life of Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I. 


* The chief of the briach in Syri* wa* termed the Sbiykh*ul-Jab4l, or " Chief of the 
Mountain/* which titJe paated into Europe in the form ** le Vicu^ or “ The Old Man of 
the MountaUL** 
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of Englsuid, was attempted at Acre* but according to tradition 
it was saved by his consort) who sucked the wound • 

The Imtiamn of the Dev<iteei.—k graphic account of pc 
initiation of the jidm is given by Marco Polo, who, wntmg 
shortly after the capture of Alamut by Hulagu in a.d, tap, 
says ; ‘ *’ The Old Man had caused a certain valley between 
two mountains to be enclosed, and had turned it into a g^er^ 
the largest and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with 
every variety of fruit. And there were runnels flowii^ 
wine and milk and honey and water ; and numbers of 
and of the most beautiful damsels in the world. For the Qia 
Man desired to make his people believe that this was actually 

Paradise. . j-- j 

'* Now no man was allowed to enter the tjaraen save 

those whom he Intended to be his ashishin, . . . Then he 
would introduce them into his garden, some four or six or 
ten at a timCy having first made them dnnk a certain potion 
which cast them into a deep ^lecpj and then causing them to 
be lifted and carried in. When therefore they awoke Md 
found themselves in a place so charming, they deemM that 
it was Paradise in very truth. ... So when the Old Man 
would have any prince slain, he would say to a youth : Lm 
thou and slay so and so ; and when thou returnest my Angels 

shall bear thee into Paradise,’ " 

The potion was composed of caiinalrh or hentp, 

known as hashish, and this is undoubtedly the origin of the 
word “ Assassin.” The fidaii rarely survived their victims, 
as they gloried in martyrdom and attempted to execute their 
mission in the most open and dramatic manner. Indeed, w 
certain of happiness after death were the followers of this 
se ct that mothers wept if their sons returned alive from a 
Quest on which they had been sent by the Shaykh of t e 

Mountain.” « / \ 

Mahmudy A.H. 4S5 (laga) ■, Barkiyaruky a.h. 487 (* 094 ) i 
Malik Shah 11 . y A.H. 498 (i‘^ 4 ) i Mohamdy a h. 49 W” 
(1104-1117).—The death of Malik Shah unchained fierce 
rivalries. He had four sons, all of whom ultimately rctgnid, 
the latest and most illuatrious bring Sultan Sanjar, or the 

Turkan Khatun was at Baghdad with Mahmud, » 
of four, at the time of her husband's decease, and immediately 

■ Yulc'i MmFn PbAi, L Pi (CirfdiEfV 
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brought mSuencc to bear upon the Caliph Muktadl to secure 
her son’s accession. In this she succeeded, and a high 
oAdal was sent no post-horses to Isfahan with orders to 
seize Barkiyaruk, Malik Shah‘s eldest son another wife, 
Zobayda. But this attempt was forestalled by the sons of 
Nizam-ul~Mulk, and Barkiyaruk, a boy of twelve, was taken 
ofT to Rei, where he was crowned. Turkiin Khatun had 
followed her emissary and gained possession of hfidian, where 
she was soon attacked by the supporters of Barkiyaruk, who, 
however, were bought off. Shortly afterwards Turkan Khatun, 
by promise of marriage, induced Malik Ismail, brother of 
Zobayda, to attack the rival of her son ; but he was defeated, 
and Barkiyaruk was fonnaily proclaimed at Baghdad two 
years after the death of Malik Shah. But this did not end the 
troubles ; for Tutush, a paternal uncle and the founder of 
the Syrian dynasty, rose in rebellion and captured the young 
Sultan, whom he Wught to Isfahan and threw Into prison. 
It had been decided to blind him, but his half-brother Mahmud 
suddenly died of smallpox, and Barkiyaruk was thereupon 
restored to the throne, owing partly, no doubt, to the dis¬ 
appearance from the scene of Turkan Khatun, who had been 
put to death a short time before. 

Barkiyaruk, who appears to have profited by his lessons 
in the school of adversity, defeated and killed Tutush in 
the following year, and another rebelllous unde was oppor¬ 
tunely removed by the hand of a page. In the course of these 
stirring events the life of Barkiyaruk was also attempted by 
one of the Ismaiti devotees, but he escaped. 

In A-H. 489 (1096) Sanjar was appointed King of Khorasan, 
but in A.H. 494 (1099), the year of the capture ot Jerusalem by 
the Crusaders, Mohamed, another son of Malik Shah, rebelled, 
aided by Muayyld-ul-Mulk, the ablest of the late Nszam-ul- 
Mulk’s sons, whom Barkiyaruk had dismissed from office and 
converted into a mortal enemy. Small wonder was it that the 
invasion from Europe met with no response from Baghdad, 
for civil war was waged incessantly throughout the reign of 
the unfortunate Baruyaruk. At last peace was made, but 
shortly afterwards Barkiyaruk died, and his brother Mohanied 
obtained the supreme power by seizing and blinding the heir- 
apparent, Malix Shah 11 ., a boy of five. Mohamed now 
became the undisputed ruler of the heart of the Empire, and 
during his reign he waged Incessant war on the Assassins. 
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his death his successor, Mahmud, a foolish bw of 
fourteen, attacked his powerful uncle, Sanjar, who defeated 
west of Kum- With magnnniimtj unusual 


Upon 


him at Sava, to the -- - , 1“ , • ' 1, » 

in that period, Sanjar not only spared the boys eyw, but 
made him ruler of Irak and gave him his own daughter in 

""^"D^ring this period of fratricidal strife the Empire bad 
broken up, Kerman, Syria, and Asia Minor being ruled by 
dynasties which wert independent, although to some cirtent 
tr.>w acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of the main line. 
Sanjar, however, bad practically no concern wi^ the proviiices 
west of Iran, and the Scljoks» of Rum, as Asia Minor ^ 
termed, were entirely independent and maintained^ their 
dynasty undl the rise of the OsmanlLs at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, 

Tk< Siljuh of Kerman, a . h . 433-583 (1041-' 

The Scljuka of Kerman have been mentioned and the career 
of their founder, Malik Kaward, has been related ; but we 
roust follow briefiy the later fortunes of dyn^ty, 
ruled in south-east Persia for one hundred and forty- 9 « 

’^**After the execution of Malik Kaward his victorio^ 

nephew, Malik Shah, decided to extirpate the whole of hiS 

family, and with that end in view marched on Kerman and 

laid siege to it. But Kaward had left forty daughters, and 

when representations were made that it ^ 

for these to be handed over to the soldiery 

pardoned the family. Kerman was left to Sultan Shal^ ^n 

S^Kaward, who had been partially blinded i^cr the ;^fwt 

of his father, but had escaped and returned thither. Tumn 

Shi, the founder of the Malik mosque of Kerman, waa the 

next ruler, and his son, Iran Shah, was such a 

chat he was put to death. I n other words, he was 

of favouring the TsmaUi tenets. Under 

rule of his cousin, Arslan Shah, who mgned 

from A.K. 494 to A.H. 536 (t loo-i i 4 »)» fbe 

great prosperity. If the chronicler is to be h 

^Asif mLt, .nd ’'•k P«““* 

bound for Ab,»im., Zunuibnr, and ChiM. ““ 

wu wvereign also of the neighboonng province of Fare, and 

» Th« JohUf hnif-* of »Jw Hinitd* w»» ^ ^ **** ' '* 
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had his deput7 in Oman. Ultimately the dynasty was 
destroyed by the Ghuzz, like the main branch of the Seljuks. 

Tie Origin of the Crusades ,—^By way of conclusion to this 
chapter I propose to give a brief account of the Crusades,^ 
which for nearly two centuries constituted an attack by 
Christendom on Islam as represented by the Seljuk and 
Fatimid Empires ; although they affected the fortunes of 
Persia only indirectly, to pass them by mthout notice would 
leave this narrative incomplete. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
may be said to date from the famous journey of St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, whose alleged discovery of the 
true cross in a.d, 326 marked the beginning of pilgrim- 
travel ; and Beazley gives details of St. Silvia, of Jerome, 
and other very early pilgrims. 

Of special interest to us is the journey of St. Willibald, 
the West Saxon, the earliest recorded Englishman to visit 
the East. He and his companions start^ from Hamble 
Mouth, near Southampton, with the original intention of 
proceeding no farther than Rome, where they stayed for 
some time. In the spring of a.d. 722, having decided “ to 
reach and gaze upon the walls of that delectable and desirable 
city of Jerusalem,” they travelled ma Naples to Syracuse and 
Southern Greece, and so to Ephesus, whence they proceeded, 
mainly by land, to Cyprus. Their port in Syria was Tortosa, 
and, walking inland to Emesa, they were thrown into prison 
“ as strangers and unknown men.” A friendly Spaniard, 
brother of a chamberlain to the Caliph, took up their case, 
and they were summoned to appear before Yezld II, On 
his asking whence they came, they replied, “ From the 
western shore, where the sun sets, and we know not of any 
land beyond—^nothing but water.” So remote were the 
British Isles before the discovery of America! The Caliph 
upon hearing this exclaimed, “ Why punish them ? They 
have done no wrong ; set them free.” By this journey 
Willibald, almost forgotten to-day, was the forerunner of a 
mighty movement of conquest. 

It will be remembered that in the account of the reign 
of Haroun-al-Rashid a reference was made to his exchange of 
embassies with Charlemagne. Indeed, no fewer than three 
missions reached the great Caliph, who despatched three return 

„ • •*«« eoMulttd Tkt CmaJet m tAi East, bv W. B. SteTciuon, »nd 
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embassies to Europe.^ Again, during the reign of Marnun, 
Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, sent an embassy, which 
brought a response from Mamun six years later. The con¬ 
cessions obtained from Haroun gave the Franks a strong 
position in Jerusalem, but before the ninth century closed 
their quasi-protectorate, as Beazley aptly terms it, passed to 

the Byzantines. , . i u 

It is hard to realize how deep was the interest taken by 

Christendom in pilgrimages during the tenth century, and 

from what remote countries the pilgrims came. It is especially 
remarkable that in a.d. 987 two Icelanders appear on the 
scene, first-fruits of the conversion of the Norsemen wit 
all its far-reaching consequences. In the eleventh centuiy 
pilgrimages became common, even women taking part in 
them, and the interest of Christendom grew contmually 
deeper. Suddenly, in a.d. loio, the mad Fahmite 
Biamrillah, who has already been mentioned, destroyed t e 
buildings of the Holy Sepulchre. Some ten years later they 
were rebuilt, but Christendom had meanwhile been stirred 
to its depths, and from that time the crusades became inevitable, 
although eighty years were to elapse before the movement 
gained sufficient strength for action. • ^ 

The First Crusade, a.d. 1095-1099.— Perhaps the first 
reply to the destruction of the Holy Sepulchre was given in 
the island of Sardinia, which was wrested by the Pisans from 
Islam in 1016. In 1060 the Norman conquest of Sicily from 
the Arabs, which took thirty years to accomplish, began, and 
this may to some extent be regarded as a crusade. At any 
rate it helped the growth of European sea power in the 
Mediterranean, the Genoese, Pisans, Normans, an 
destroying the Moslem fleets and thereby, for the first time, 
making military conquest by Europe in the Near East a 

possibility^ 1095 Pope Urban II. delivered a 
address at Clermont, telling his hearers how the cnes from 
threatened Constantinople and oppressed Jerusalem wer 
ringing in his ears, and that it would take two monffis 

to traverse the lands which the If„ 

had won from the Empire of the East. The effect was 

^ voL IL p. izo* _ sctnailv due to coii<iuMti hr 

• The .p^l of the Byz«.tmo for P 

the Seljuk Turk*, here erroneouaiy icnned Peniitif. U na* mteudea ru 

troopi to recover Asia Minor for Byiantiutn. 
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instantaneous on minds already prepared, and cries of D^us le 
w/f. Dear le volt, " God wills it, God wills it," went up from 
the mighty host, which was now moved against Islam as it 
h^ never been moved before. Crosses were distributed, and 
Christendom, stirred by wandering preachers such as Peter 
the Hermit who carried the theme of Urbansermon far and 
wide, prepared for the Crusades. 

The Defeat of the First Army by the Seljuks .—As might 
be expected, the first raw levies which marched across Europe, 
massacring the Jews and generally robbing and pillagin^g, 
racked Constantinople in very small numbers. The Emperor 
Alemus advised them to await the arrival of the organized 
armies ; in the meanwhile, dreading their lawlessness, he 
teansported them to Asia and sent them supplies by sea. 
The German section of these Crusaders made a raid towards 
Nicaea on the Sea of Marmora, but they were surrounded 
^d captmed by Kilij-Arslan Daud, the reigning Seljuk of 
Rum ; the same Prince also surprised and cut to pieces the 
mam body of the undisciplined mob, with the exception of a 
remnant which escaped into a fort and was rescued by troops 
from Constantinople. 

Capture of Nicaea and of Antioch by the Crusaders ^—■ 
The next effort was much better organized, men of higher 
rank and position, such as Raymond of Toulouse and Duke 
Robert of Normandy, taking part in it. The army avoided 
the Mediterranean Sea, which was in Moslem hands, and 
^rching by various routes united outside the walls of 
Constantinople. Crossing into Asia Minor, the vanguard 
atmeked Nicaea, and was in turn assaulted by Kilij-Arslan 
who probably expected another encounter with a mob. But 
mese Crusaders were a very different force, and in this, 
their first tattle, they won a complete victory. Nicaea 
surrendered m the end to Alexius, and the crusading army 
marched aerws the heart of Asia Minor towards Synl But 
It was no military promenade ; for at Dorylaeum, two or 

° of Nicaea, it was again fiercely 

amcked, and with some difficulty beat off the enemy. Asia 
Minor had been devastated by the Turkish hordes, and the 

supplies, 

but at l^t they descended into Syria, and in October a.d. 
vicSi^Srf ^traordi-aT, 
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The Storming of Jerusalem, a.h. 492 (1099).—It is of 
interest to note that the Crusaders had opened negotiations 
in advance with the Fadmid Caliph, who sent a return embassy 
to the camp at Andoch. Jerusalem was in his possession, 
and he apparently refused any concession except that he 
would admit three hundred unarmed pilgrims to worship at 
the Holy Sepulchre. This offer was rejected with scorn, 
and in a.h. 492 (1099) Jerusalem was stormed, when the 
deplorable fanatidsm of Christendom was vented on the 
Moslem and Jewish inhabitants, who were skin by thousa,nds. 
News of the capture of the city, which was sacred in Islam 
as the scene of the Prophet’s heavenly flight and as containing 
the mosime of Omar, reached Baghdad, and after it came 
crowds of refugees who clamoured for war against the infldel. 
But, as we have already seen, the Seljuks were at that time 
fighting to the death among themselves, and in spite of tumults 
at Baghdad, where the Great Mosque was stormed, no action 
was taken dther by the Seljuks or by the Fatimids,^ and the 
Crusaders were allowed to organize their conquests in peace. 
Thus in a halo of glory ended the first crusade, which con¬ 
stituted a sign that Christendom was rallying and reviving. 
As Beazley writes : “ The crusades are the central expression 
of this revival, which, though defeated in some of its 
immediate objects, was entirely successful in kindling a spirit 
of patriotism, of practical religious fervour, and of boundless 
enterprise, whereby our Western World finally attained to 
the discovery, conquest, colonization, or trad^-dominion of the 
best portions of the earth.” ^ 


^ Op, f//, toK ii. p, 
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THE DISRUPTION OF THE SELJUK EMPIRE 
, the wind end live in the desert: they eat no bread and drinfr nn 

Sultan Samar at the Height of his Sultan Sanjar 

IS famous in lustory not only for his power and success, which 
gained him the reputation of being invincibie^ but also for his 
sudden and tragic fall, which involved that of his dynasty. 
According to native chroniclers, during the forty yeai/ of Hs 
of Khoi^an, Sanjar made nineteen conquests. 
iWter he had attained the position of Great Seljuk by the defeat 
of lus nephew his successes continued, and in a.h. ,0^ 

AhS Vh Transoxiana, in order tt reduce 

Ahmad Khan who had ceased to pay tribute. He besieged 
Samarcand and took Ahmad Khan pnW, but subseSv 
rwtored km to power. Six years later Bahram Shak^of the 
Ghaznavid dynasty, rebelled; but soon tendered his sub^ 
mission i in A.H. 535 (1140) Samarcand again revolted and 
for SIX months endured a siege by Saniar whn t»v,” 

ToioS^ h^"^mhabSnfs! 

Khwarazm, or I^iv'^cfiXg thf'^lie^ y 
kept that state in check. ^ 

Ibrahiin mentions in his history that Saniar 
who had designs on the Kerman province remarks! v iu * 
envoy of Arslan Shah that he had heard rL *0 the 

in Kerman where the narcissus bloomed. “ Tru^^O^SuIt^ ” 

^ LitenUy " Beyond the River/' 
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was the repV» '* sharp thorns aJw*" It is not 

recortiod that San jar made any attack on the province^ and the 
chronicler evidently believes the Great Seljuk took this remark 
as a warning that he would be opposed if he attempted an 
invasion. On the other hand he was accepted as suzerain by 
the ’Kerman branch of the dynasty. 

An Epmde if the Assamm. — In the previous chapter I 
have given some account of the rise of the baleful power of 
the assassins, and its continuance, in spite of the long list of 
their victims, is a proof of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Seljuk Empire. Barkiyaruk, during whose reign they con¬ 
solidated their position, was himself accused of being in 
sympathy with their tenets and, perhaps as a proof ol his 
orthodoxy, ordered a massacre of the sect, one of many which 
were instituted by way of reprisal. As already mentioned, 
Iran Shah, the Seljuk prince of Kerman, was also suspected 
of adherence to the Ismaili doctrines. It is difficidt to con¬ 
ceive a more deplorable state of aflairs than one which caused 
all men of position and especially monarchs to go constantly 
in f«r for their lives, and sowed the deepest mistrust between 
all classes. Nor did capture end the assassin’s power for 
evil, as for instance after the assassination of Fakhr—ul-hdulfc, 
son of Nizam-ul-Mulk ^ for the devotee, being interrogated 
by Sultan Sanjar, denounced several prominent officers of the 
Court, who, although probably Innocent, were in consntqucnce 

A terrible instance of thdr almost incredible methods 
was that of ibn Attash,^ who won thousands of converts at 
Isfahan. Numbers of people were at that time disappearing 
in a most inexplicable manner and a panic prevailed. The 
mystery was solved through the instrumentality of a beg^- 
woman who, hearing groans proceeding from a house, sus¬ 
pected foul play and refused to enter when pressed to do so. 
She raised an alarm, and the crowd, breaking into the buildbg, 
found four or five hundred miserable victims, most of whom 
were crucified, and some still alive. These unhappy creatures 
had been lured to their doom by a blind man, who used to 
stand at the end of the lane leading to his house crying out, 
" May God pardon him who will take the hand of this poor 
blind man and lead him to the door of his dwelling in this 
lane 1 ” The vengeance taken on the owner of the house 

*■ HrQwfrc-'** Utwr-arj J ^ 4^ 
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and ks accomplices was swift ; and afterwards ibn Attash 
^mself was paraded through Isfahan and crucified, arrows 
being shot at him to increase fais sufferings. If ever an 
agonising punis^ent is justifiable, that of ibn Attash was 
well deserved. Yet, owing to the death of Sultan Mohamed 
in A.D. iii8, these accursed heretics were not extirpated, but 
on the contrary ^ned possession of fortresses in Syria and 
in eveiy part of Persia. ^ 

It is related that Sanjar intended to attack AJamut, and 
^dnurched siweral stages towards it when one morning, on 
jwking up, he found a dagger stuck into the ground ne£ his 
b^. Attached to it was a paper with the following written 
menace : SuJtan Sanjar, beware 1 Had not thy character 
been resperted, the ^nd which stuck this dagger into the 
Imd ground co^d with greater ease have struck it into thy 

r”’. c had the desired result 

for the Great Seljuk abandoned his undertaking. ^ 

/-k 543-612 (1148-121?).—The 

HeraAnr?? mountains between 

Herat and Ghazna calls for a short notice. Mahmud re- 

Jiced the pnnapahty, and its pnnces continued to rule under 

Ghazna^d monarchs, with whom they had intermarried. 

executed a member 

of the Ghond family, whose death was avenged by the capture 

sLh Tk-'" of BaLm 

Shah. This pnnc^ however, recovered his capital by means 

^ a conspiracy, and treated Sayf-u-Din, brother of the Prince! 

mth e^eme cruelty and insult, parading him through ftie 

r h" Six years later Ala-u-Dm, the 

exacted the ftillest retribution and 
^ " World Burner!- by 

“> ^ heap of ash^ the 
h^utxM buildings erected by Mahmud and L succ“so» 

Yet, as we read in the Cka&ar Makala, “ he bought witrioTd 
jhe^^ms wntten in their praise and placed^them ti^Ss 

Ala-u-Din was afterwards a prisoner in the hands of Suba n 
Sanjar, and when he died in a.h. J56 (i r6i) the Ghuzz were 
ravaging Afghanistan, and both ie Ghorid and ChaLT 
governments for a time disappeared S 
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Tht Rise of the Sbshs of Kh'ivarazm. — The Shahs of 
iChwara^m or Khiva were descended from a ftivoimte cup¬ 
bearer of Malik Shah named Amjahtigln, who has already 
been mentioned in connexion with that monarch’s accession. 
His successor was Kutb-u-Din Mohamed, whose state the 
Kara Khitai invaded during his reign. He sent a large 
army to oppose them, but was defeated and had to pay 
tribute. This monarch died in a-H. 490 (1097). His son 
Atsiz remained for many years at the court of Sanjar, where 
he acted as Chief Cup-bearer, but in a.h. 533 (1138) he 
obtained permission to proceed to Khi^ where he promptly 
raised a rebellion, Samar, however, easily defeated his vassal, 
who fled, but shortly afterwards recovered his kingdom, 

T'he K.ara Khitai Dyfias ^.—^The founder <» the Kara 
Khitai, or ” Black Cathayan,” dynasty of Chinese Turkestan 
was a certain princely adventurer, named Yelui Tashi, a near 
relation of the Cathayan Emperor. He had aided him in his 
struggles against the Nuchens, who eventually founded the 
Kin dynasty on the ruins of the Cathayan Empire, but, 
realizing that the position of the Emperor was hopeless, 
YcIui Tashi marched off in a.d. i iZJ to seek his fortunes to 
the north-west of Shensi. There all classes rallied to his 
standard in recognition of his illustrious descent, and with a 
large force he marched into Chinese Turkestan, which he 
annexed, and founded a Buddhist kingdom in the Tarim 
basin. He subsequently invaded Khwarazm, as related in 
the previous section, and imposed an annual tribute of thirty 
thousand pieces of gold. Two years later, having by that 
ume extended his Empire to the coniines of Siberia, Yelui 
Tashi assumed the high title of Cur Khan, or " Universal 
Lord.” This great conqueror died in a,d. it36, as he was 
preparing to attack the usurping Nuchens. His immediate 
successors were minors, and their regents were their female 
relations ; but the tribe for some generations to come main¬ 
tained its warlike ascendancy over the kingdoms of Central 
Asia. 

The Defeat ef^Sttltait Sattjar by the Kara Khitai^ a.h, 536 
(*141)—^ Ltsiz was a man of resource, and, not content with 
recovering his kingdom after hb expulsion by Sanjar, was 
able to avenge himself by inciting the Kara Khitai to 
invade the territories of his overlord, A great battle was 
fought in the valley of Dirgham bej'Ond the Oxus, and Sanjar 
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suffered Ms first defeat in a hitherto successfu] career. In 
this disaster, which was held to be the most crushing ever 
experienced by Moslems in Central Asia, the Seljuk losses 
were one hundred thousand men. Its result was that the 
Kara. Khitai temprarily occupied Merv and Nishapur, and 
Atsiz returned to Khiva as an independent sovereign. Two 
years later Sanjar had recovered sumclent strength to invade 
Khiva ; hut, meeting with little success, he made peace. 
Atsiz, who died about a yeaj before his great enemy, left to 
his son a kingdom which stretched as far east as the province 
of jand on the Jaxartes. Sanjar's last success was the defeat 
and capture oF the infamous “World Burner” ofGhor, who 
had invaded Khnrasan. 

TAe Capranf of Sulsart iy the Chuxz^ A,.n. 548 

—^As wchave already bad occasion to remark, one of 
the most potent causes of the overthrow of powerful dynasties 
has been found in the movements of nomadic tribes which, 
in their flight from a strong foe, have fought desperately to 
secure new grazing grounds in a strange country. The Kara 
Khitai, when they won their empire:, left the sedentary popu¬ 
lation unmolested, but drove the Ghuzz. tribes fro in their 
pastures. Crossing the Oxus, the dispossessed nomads ob¬ 
tained pcjttiiasion from Sultan Sanjar to settle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Balkh, agreeing to supply 24,000 sheep annualiy 
as a ta.x fbr their 40,000 huniliea. A dispute as to the quality 
of the sheep excited a rising, which the governor of Ballch 
tried in vain to quell. Upon hearing this, in a.h. 54S (i 1 53) 
Sarjar marched in person with an army of one hundred 
thousand men to assert his authority. The Ghuaa in alarm 
offered to submit and pay a heavy ffne, but Sanjar would not 
listen to their overtures, and the nomads fighting desperately 
for their Uvea defeated the Seljuk army and took the Sultan 
prisoner. 

The Atraeiiiti lammitted by the GiiHZTt.- —The viaors, fero¬ 
cious and intoxicated with success, attacked Merv Shahijan, 
or“ Merv the Royal,” as it was generally termed, which they 
captured with all the amassed wealth of the Sdjuks. Not 
content with plunder, they tortured the wretched inhabitants, 
their favourite nieth^ being to ram dust down the victim’s 
throat with a stick, the mixture being grimly described as 
“ Chuz?. coffee.” From Merv they marched on Nishapur, 
where “die slain could not be seen for the blood wherein 
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they lay,” Thar terrible ravages have been depicted by 
Anwari, whose poem was translated by William Kirkpatrick m 
A.D. 1785. Two of the stanzas run : 

Wift, genUe gale, oh wdt to SimarcMd^ 

Whai next thou riiilclt thit bliufiil luui, 

The plaint of Kioroania plunged in woe : 

Bc«r IQ Tuixnia’f King our pitmu» itcroU. 

Whose opening br«llh<* forth dl the snguuhed wul, 

And dote denotes whii all the tortur'd mow. 

* 

The mosque no mote ndmiM the pious race ^ 

GxUtnunVl. they yldd to bcuti the hdy ptau, 

A stable now, where dome nor porch it found: 

Mor can the arage foe prodaita ^ reign. 

For KhoTBsMiia** ertm all are slain. 

And all her pulpiti IwcHed with the grtund. 


Tftcir R^tvares in rAs Kjrrffluwf Proitisci .—In th^e province 
of Kerman, too, the Ghuzz made great havoc. They hamed 
the neighbourhood of the capital, and thence pr^^cd to 
the fertile districts of Jiruft and Narmashir, wtuch they laid 
waste. In A.I1, 581 (l 185) Malik Dinar arrived from Kbor- 
asan ioined the Ghuzz, and with their aid seized the pr^ 
vincc. Some years Uter he proceeded to Hormuz, where the 
Governor gave him money and horses. He also eittractcd 
money ftom Keis, then an emporium of great im|^rtance. 
which had been visited by Benjamin of Tudela only a few 
years previously. Upon the death of Malik Ehnar the Ghuzz 
m the Kerman province were attacked by the Shaba ncara or 
tk tribe, who dealt them some heavy blows, and they were 
fin all y crushed by Atabeg Sad bin Zangi. 

Tie Escape and DearA <jf SnliaH Sanjar, a.h. 552 0j57)- 
—Sanjar remained four years a prisoner with the Ghuzz, 
treat^ apparently with respect but closely guarded ; tradition 
says that he sat on a throne by day but was placed in a i^e 
at night. He contrived at last to escape when cm 1 hunting 
expedition, and it is said that when he the mined state 
of^erv he ceased to wiah for life, and dmd h^rt-broken m 
the seventy-lhird year of hia age. He was buned in a splendid 
mausoleum erected during bia lilctime, which in its prwfttt 
half-ruined sute struck me as strangely imprwsive, recalling 

^ Kiflli™ ” of 
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it did an illustrious puissant monarch, the last Great Seljuk, 
who ended a glorious rdgn as a homeless and heatt-broken 
fugitive. 

Aif Char Attar, —^All historians unite in praising the valour, 
justice, inagnaninuty, and kindness of Sultan Sanjar, who 
was so universally beloved that his name was read in the 
mosques for a full year after his death—an unprecedented 
compliment. An interesting sidelight is thrown on his char¬ 
acter by his enmity to the poet Rashid-u-Din, better known 
as Watwat, or “ the Swallow," from his diminutive stature. 
When Sanjar was besieging Atsiz in the fortress of Hazar 
■ Asp,^ or " One Thousand Horses,” he instructed Anwari to 
compose a stanza calculated to annoy his enemy and ordered 
it to be shot into the town, The lines—somewhat colourless 
in a translation — 'ran thus : 


O ! all tlkc douLfiiian of tLc earth accomitcd dkinc; 

% fortune and ^ood luck Lke wg-rld ii ikbic acqubltioo: 

Take Hazar Aap to^y with a Kiogle asaultt 

And lo-ntaiTow K.tLWara:^iii luid a hundred theuund hjanef ihiU be thine ! 


The stanza was duly received, and the following reply, 
inspired by Watwat, was shot back : 

If thine enemy^ O were Ktiight Ruftoii) hJuudfj 

He could not cMiry oW from thy Asp i single am ! 

Stung by the retort, Sanjar gave orders for Watwat to be 
kldnapp^, and when some time afterwards he was caught, 
directed that he should be cut into seven pieces, a sentence 
which does little to support the Sultan's reputation for mag¬ 
nanimity. However, a coui^er said, “ O King 1 1 have a 

request to prefer ; Watwat is a feeble little bind and cannot 
bear to be divided into seven pieces i order him, then, to 
be merely cut in two I " Sanjar laughed and the poet was 
pardoned. 

TAe RevivaJ of the Caliphate ,—During the heyday of the 
Seljuk dynasty the Caliphs were mere puppets, but Mustarshid, 
who was Caliph for seventeen, years from A.«, 512 (it 18), 
took advantage of the intestine wars then raging to aim at 
independence. He achieved hia object for a while, but on 
being attacked by Ztngi, the famous adversary of the Crusaders;, 
he was forced to submit. In the end he was assassinated, as 

1 KiuTi 4nd titc baiik af tht Oum* 
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was also bis son and successor Rashid, but under Muktafi 
the independence of the Calmhate bet^c more marked- 
Nasir, who succeeded to the Caliphate in a.h. 575 OlBo), 
opened up relations with Khwarazm, and instigat^ Tekish 
to attack Toghril, the Seljok ruler of Irak, The attack 
succeeded, Toghril was slain, and his head was sent to ^gh- 
ilad. The victor, who handed over some Persian provinces 
to the Caliph, was recognized by Nasir as the supreme ruler 
of the But these friendly relations did not endure, 

and when Ala-u-Din Mohamed endeavoured to depose the 
Caliph, as rnentioned below, the latter appealed to the far-off 
Chengiz Khan. In other words, the head of Islam is believed 
to have invited a horde of Mongol pagans to attack a Moslem 
state. 

TAt KAxoarazm Dynasty at its —The death of 

Sultan Sanjar was the signal for the break-up of his 
dominions. Il-Arslan succeeded his father Atalz on the 
throne of Khiva, and, like him, suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Kara Khitai—in a.h, (iiyi). In die following 
year he died, and civil war broke out between his two sons, 
Tekish and Sultan Shah Mahmud, in which the latter was 
aided by Muayyid, the Governor of Nishapur. Tekish 
inflicted a crushing defeat on his brother, who took refuge 
with the Ghorids, and Muayyid was captured and cut in two. 
In A.H. 58B (119a) Tekish killed the Kara Khitai receiver 
of tribute, and in retaliation Sultan Shah’s claims were sup- 
TOrted by the incensed Gur Khan, In order to protect his 
{dngdom, Tekish caused the Oxus valley to be flooded, 
the campaign produced no definite result. Sultan Shah, 
however, was helped in a. descent on SanaJehs, which he 
turedj and his expulsion of the Ghus^ from this district 
led to their mlgralion to the Kerman provincer Sultan Shah 
afterwards took Nishapur, and until his death in a*Hv 5®9 
(i 192) was a thorn in the side of his elder brother. Upon 
being freed from this permanent source of danger, Telush in 
A.H, 590 (f 194) overthrew Toghril 111 ^ the last Seljuk to 
rule in Persia, and added the greater part of Western Persia 
to his empire. 

in A.ti- 596 (i^ob) Ala-u-Efin Mohamed, whose i^^r 
resembles that of Sanjar, succeeded to the throne and extended 
hia empire in every direction with such success that in a 
few years Balkh to the north and Kerman to the south acknow- 
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Ictited his suzerainty. He now deemed himBcJf strong enough 
to challenge his Kara Khltai overlords, the murder of a re¬ 
ceiver of tribute once again constituting the act of defiance. 
He invaded the territory of the Kara Khitai, and in his first 
campaign suffered a severe defeat. In the following 7^^ 
however, in conjunction with Othman of Samarcand aud 
aided by the treachery of Guchluk, as detailed in Chapter LV., 
he retrieved his lost laurels and was able to annex the western 
provinces of the Kara Khitai Enmir«, In a.h^ 607 (iSlOL 
the year following this successful campaign, he captured 
Samarcand and, killing Othman who had accepted his suzer¬ 
ainty but had rebelled, made it his capital. 

But this did not complete the conquests of Mohamed, tor 
he annexed the Indian provinces of the Ghorid dynasty, and 
finally absorbed the two provinces of Ghor and Ghazn^ In 
the archives of Ghazna letters were found from the C^iph 
Naair, urging the Ghorid Princes to unite with the 
Khitai against Kh^ arazm. 1 ncensed at this proof of hostility, 
in A.H. 612 Ciaifi) Mohamed summoned a council at Khiv^ 
which deposed Nasir as an assassin and enemy of the feith, 
and nominated a descendant of AM to the Caliphate. 
fortified with legal documents, he advanced into lerMa. 
captured Sad, the Atabcg of Fars, and put to flight the Atebcg 
of Azerbaijan. Mohamed was met by an envoy of the 
Caliph, whom he treated with contempt, and from Hamadan 
he was marching against Baghdad, which lay at his mercy, 
when an extraordinary' fall of snow accompanied by eitreme 
cold caused him to abandon the enterprise, and Baghdad 

was saved. r t j 

TAf complete the survey of the dynasties 

into which Persia had again been broken up, some account 
must be given of the Atabega or “ Regents," This was a 
title conferred upon the slaves, or their descendants, who 
acted as ** father-lords "—for that is the exact meaning of 
the word—to their young masters, and in many cases gamed 
indcf>eiidencc and founded dynasties. Salghur, from whom 
the Fars dynasty was descended, was the chief of a Turkosmn 
band which joined Toghril Beg, and was taken into his service. 
The member of the family who actually founded the dynasty 
was Sunkur, who gained possession of tars in a.h. 543 * 4 ^} 

and maintained his independence against the Scljuks. He 
was an excellent ruler and was devot^ to Shiraz, hb capital. 
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The two next Alabegs call for no particular notic^ and 

C^shri d«= »cc»r,cd Gh»».. ..n««d 

liz pr^"“ ™ 

invaded by an army from Khiva, which laid siege t'> ™ 
c^S^Whout «ff=ct. In the end .t'™* '“T 
an§ the Khivatis n:mained in possession. \ 

aucccKfbl raid on Isfahan. He became to AU-u 

he was dismissed with honour. In a.h. J 

succeeded bv Abubekr, famous as the patron ot ^c 

much ^ 

^ThLe^AtaUgs of Fara were the mostpower^l vn ^rsw, 
but there was also a dynasty Tht^fiimilv, 

1££ H&-j 

MongZ?nd, ^wiirK^nCc Abaga owed 

“■terT~=r': 

to discover the true dividing ^ 5 ^for it 

, Wow tom whlS MoelS "i^^Xro’f 

and ihe murder of the toliph, aft P marks 

ti„ spiritual centre of Islam, ceased «» 
the end of what was tu mauT ways a i„ 

Nothing is more ioteresting to one deeply mtere. 
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the wclfaiv of Persia than to watch how in the Abbasid period 
Persian superiority in everything but the bravery bom of 
hinatictnm reasserted itself^ how when the arts of peace 
flounshed, Persian ascendancy was re-established, and how 
later on Petsian dynasties once more began to reign in Iran. 

Little can be gleaned of the condition of the masses at 
this period, but it is reasonable to suppose that it depended 
almost entirely on the strength or wealuess, the justice or the 
injustice, of the monarch and his governors. There is no 
doubt that, as a rule, thwe was terrible oppression, for this 
is the normal state in the East under an Asiatic government. 
At the same time it does not altogether follow that the life 
of the masses was unhappy because they were misgoverned. 
In many cases, especially where villages escape assessment or 
can bribe an assessor, ta:ces are extremely light, and the 
Persian always loves the excitement attending the uncertain 
incidence of the or rervenue. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

PERSIAN LITERATUM DEKPRS THE MONCOl INVASION 

Brar beftii* me to KboiaiMj Zcplip. *w 

To k* SchflUn nod meo rf 

Lrt oot hex epcciopi proml* wo to 

Nr‘cr «a* heTsfopaat faiiliful j w« ™ W p*« 

The Wujiw of NAu*-i-KatflHi. 

The Birth cf P^ni^n Uier^tHr^—lt is Imponant on« 
Rgaiti to draw attention to the 
efnetations after the triumph of tshm Arabic ^ 

?ehide of thowht and literature, much of *^"*1'^'^® ^ 

the work of Persian intellects. As the years pass^ 

Persia recovered from the Arab invasion* her 

began to reassert its claims, just as* ^me ^ 

in^gland, the despised language of *e 

began to be used in preference to the French of the Norman 

It is beyond the scope of this work f Souase 

attention to the far-reaching b^n- 

and literature. 1 have found it rcaddy 

stantinople, in Turkestan, and * 7 “ ® atudv it at 

while the Moslems of India and _„(! \Jiddlc 

their schools. It has a stronger hold on the Near and Middle 

East than ever Frcri^h ™ Europe* 

S 7 
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The birth of a iiost-Islamic Persian iltemture* is believed 
to date from the era of the SalFarid dynasty, and constitutes 
one of its Strongest claims to aflfSsctionate remembrance. 
Doktshah, the author of the famous Ltves of the Paets^ giv^ 
a charming -Anecdote in which, the little son of Yakub bin Lais 
IS represented as lisping the first Persian verse, and this, 
mere legend though it may be, is of considerable significance 
as showing popular belief on the sulnect. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Persian poetry cxisteti in Sasanian times, and 
legends tell of Barbad, court poet of Khusru Parviz, but as 
already stated in Chapter XLL no traces of it are to be found ; 
for all practical purposes such poetry as has reached us may 
be said to have come into being rather more than a milleti- 
nium ago, under the semLindependent r^ers who governed 
various fragments of the old Persian Empire. 

During this period of one thousand years the changes 
in the Persian lang;xiagc have been astonishingly small. 
In English literature It is not every one who_ can enjoy 
Chaucer, because there is much that is archaic and un¬ 
familiar in the language, but Persian poetry has come down 
to us fully developed, and is perhaps easier to understand 
in its early natural simplicity than in the more ornate arti¬ 
ficiality which became, and has remained, the standard of 
taste. 

The Persian is naturally of a poetical temperamen^ and 
in pleasing contrast to the latest songs of the music-hall 
heard in England is the classical poetry frequently recited 
even by muleteers, while the educated classes can quote 
freely from the great writers. 

One of Browne's favourite authors, Nizami al-Amdi of 
Samarcand, gives a curious definition, of poetry which is 
Worth quoting. ** Poetry,*' he says, *' is that art whereby 
the poet arranges imaginary propositions and adapts the 
deductions with the result that he can make a little thing 
appear great and a great thing small, or cause good to appear 
in the garb of evil and evil in the garb of gom. By acting 
on the imagination he eicites the faculties of anger and con¬ 
cupiscence in such a way that by his suggestion men’s tem¬ 
peraments become affected with exultadon or depression ; 
whereby he conduces to the accomplishment of great things 

* For thb chjpfcf 1 lniit IQeowiie% I Imhr iIbq 

foUfli Pfwimu Uurmtrr bj CUl»d UtM. of 
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order of .ho World." 1 . *' 

U doscriblog rhetorio nthor ,„ coodonoo 

In the present chaotcr , Persian literature, and 

m«, 0 fow W» ■=T"'Trioflv oT“ fe- of .ho rd.ro 

1 prH>.W oro^ oitod m chronologicol 

In the literary hrm^ent _ . _ niohinK my proteo¬ 

se™ S'd*^ hnowWg. of the mbjoet, whioh could be 

of Islam was Rudagi, who flo^ ^ous of hvs poems w one 
tenth century. Wng the .Jy, co induce 

which he improvised at ^c-apitaU It runs, m 
his ropl patron to quit Herat tor t F 
Browne’s felicitous translation, as follows 

Tbs undb of Oxu», foilin'* 

S. 5 ” 

Joyt,ui mwardi th« ,ty. 

^ MW* <!>* Prin«, “ „I L'* 

O Silt, tbs M«m ihiU light tbs* by »ni bj - 

On hearing these !liT started off 

fn>m his throne, h^s riding-IJot>t^ 

t «rri^oft“h:^ '"J.w^oll.ds can have had inunediate 

to c^r;a’;'i'dr.^d 

towards the clt^ of the tent ^-cre patrons of 

up among various dynasties, ^ s^,^p33slng 

literature, and that^dorned the court of 

splendour was the brdliant g®' ^ attracted men of 

Sultan Mahmud power with weaker pnuccs 

letters to his court, but used all h s ^ Instance is 

to secure their leading Ut^ry » Khwaraam,* to send al- 
h« requeat » Mauiun. Pnuce of Kh^ia 
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Biruni and Avicenna to Ghaxna. The former vent willingly, 
but Avicenna refused to go and took refuge at the court 
of Kabua. 

Al-Biixmi ^ was badi^ treated, by Mahmud, who behaved 
at times like a spoilt cbtid, but he remained at Gbazna and 
after the death of his royal Mtron published the second of 
his great works, the Indica. The Chrenoh^ of AntUHt 
had been published thirty years earlier and dedicated to 
Kabus. Of al-Biruni it may be said that in addition to 
his vast learning he possessed a fine critical faculty and 
a sense of proportion, which, combined with his devotion 
to the truth, make his writings invaluable to the student ; 
they almost seem to be the work of some deeply-read modern 
European. 

Avicentfa .—Abu Ali bin Sina was born near Bokhara in 
A.D. 980, and, as already related, won the favour of the 
Samanid Prince Noh at the early age of seventeen by his 
skill as a physician. When the Samanid dynasty fell he pro¬ 
ceeded to the court of Khwarazm, but was Forced to quit it, 
as Mahmud insisted on his presenting himself at Ghazna. 
Unwilling to do this, he fled by way of Tus to Gurgan, where 
he was honourably received by Kabus, Upon the deposition 
of the Ziyaiid prince he finally proceeded to the court of the 
Buwayhid, Ala-u-DoJa, at Isfahan, where he died at the age 
of fifty-seven, 

Avicenna was among the very greatest of the many illus¬ 
trious sons of Iran, and by carrying on and developing the 
sdence of Hippocrates and Galen and the philosophy of 
Aristotle and Rato he exercised an influence on the best 
brains of both the East and the West, not only during his 
lifetime but for m^y generations after his death ; his boohs, 
translated into Latin, remained the standard works of Europe 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. 

Firdausi .—-Supreme among the poets at the court of 
Mahmud of Ghazna was Abul Kasim, famous under his title 
Firdauai, the author of the great national epic the Shahnama. 
According to the Ckahar Makala, he was a dih^an or yeoman 
of the village of Bazh in the Tabaran district of Tus.* This 


™ y.tLA.S.. Otla1« |A,o. The nup Huttti 

“wx (jlun rrTrnnl to 4^ tlv« tht itlrt nf ihr 

iN-citici df Tihuui Noltu, whkh 1 h,*; 
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village 1 have been fortunate enDugh to identify with the 
modern Paz or Faz, situnited twelve miles to the noi* of 
Meshed and three or foxn miles south of Ri2Sn, which ls 
mentioned below. The poet completed his ^cat epic after a 
quarter of a century of work in a.d. 999* y^ars later 

took it to the court of Mahmud. Owing to intnguca and 
imputations of Uck of orthodoiy, the beggarly sum of ^enty 
thousand dirhtm, or less than ^^400, was all that Firdaust 
was eranted, instead of a gold dinar or half guinea for every 
couplet, as he waa led to expect. In his bitter disappoint¬ 
ment he divided the money between a bathman and a sherbet- 
seller, and then fled, in the first place to Herat and finally to 
Tabaristan. By way of revenge, he castigated Mahmud in 
a satire which in Browne^s translation runs ; 

IjOUK ycart thh 1 ro complete, 

Tliat the Ktn £ iw«d m* nunc recompniM meet. 

But luuKlit «ve mlicart wnmg with grief and deipur 

Did I set from tlioic pfomUM empty ti air I 

Had the «m of the ILiag been wme Prince of rawwn, 

My forehead hid aordy been ^ced by a crown I 
Were hi* mother a lady of high pedigree, 
to lilvcrand gold had I Jtood m the ince 1 
But, being by birth, not a prince but a boor. 

The praiio of the noble ho could not endure! 

The years passed, and Mahmud ww in India, where he 
encamped close to a strong fortress held by a rcbelli^ chief 
to whom he had despatched an envoy. He remarked to his 
Vizier, “ I wonder what reply the rebel will have given. 1 ne 
Vizier quoted: 

And ihouid the reply with tpy wwh not icrard. 

Then Afriiiab’i fieW, and the aiAtx, und the award I 


'* Whose verse is that," inqmrcd Mahinut^ " for he must 
have the heart of a man ? " The Wizier replied ^ 

written by Firdausi, whereupon the buitan confessed hwdwp 
regret that he had disappointed the poet and oromised tiat 
he would send Mm someching. Accordingly, upon the 
arrival of Mahmud at Ghazna, sixty thousand dtnarj worth 
of indigo was despatched to Tabaran on the royal camels. 

with the monerch^ apofogw. ^ the 

bearing the royal bounty entered Tabaran ^ the Rudbar 

Gate, the corpse of Firtbusi was borne forth from the Rizan 
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Gatc. The daii|;htcr of the poet rcftiscd the tardy gift, and, 
ss Jaml wrote five centuries later; 

Gene ii the greinias of htahjnudji departed hii 

And jhnmt to " Ht inets mts tie vf FirJamii^' hit tipry. 

I have tjunted from the Shaknama more than once, but 
the great epic entirely loses its sonorous majesty In a transla¬ 
tion.^ It contains all the legends as well as all the history of 
Persia known to its author, who drew on Sasanian works and 
Was faithful to his authorities.^ The result is a poem which 
appeals to Persians as nothing else does tn their I^guage, 
which makes them glow with pride at the valour of their 
forbears and unites them in their intense pride of race. 
T.istening to its lines declaimed by some fiery tribesman who 
can neither read nor write, I have realized that on such 
occasions the Persian lays bare his very soul, 

Browne frankly confesses that he cannot appreciate the 
Shahtiama^ but the late Professor Cowell wrote the following 
noble eulogy : “ Augustus said that he found Rome of brick, 
and left it marble ; and Firdausi found his country almost 
without a literature, and has left her a poem that all succeeding 
poets could only imitate and never surmss, and which, indeed, 
can rival them all even in thdr peculiar styles, and perhaps 
stands as alone in Asia as Homer's epics in Europe. . . 
His versification is exquisitely melodious, and never interrupted 
by harsh forms of construction ; and the poem runs on from 
beginning to end, like a river, in an unbroken current of 
harmony. Verse after verse ripples on the car and washes 
up its tribute of rhyme ; and we stand, as it were, on the 
shore, and gaze with wonder into the world that lies buried 
beneath—a world of feeling and thought and action that has 
passed away from earth's memory for ever, whilst its palaces 
and heroes are dimly seen mirrored below, as in the enchanted 
lake of Arabian story." Happy is Firdausi to have inspired 
such a splendid encomium 1 

The Siasat-Mamti,^ln Chapter LIE. some account has 
been given of Nizam-uI-Mulk as statesman and administrator 
and It was mentioned that he was also the author of the 
nr “ Treatise on the Art of Government.” This 
great work comprises fifty chapters, treating of royal duties, 
royal preroganvea, and administration. It is written in simple 
language, and as it ■embodies the views of the greatest of 

' Cliificr XLI. VaC r. p, 4*1. 
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Persian administrators, who adorns his narrative with numerous 
historical anecdotes, it is one of the most valuable Persian prose 
works in existence. 

Nasir-i-Khusru .—Reference has also been made to Nasir- 
i-Khusru, in the capacity of Ismaili propagandist. But he 
was poet and traveller as well. The record of his adventures 
is contained in a work termed Safar-Namoy or “ Treatise of 
Travel,” which gives in simple language the details of his 
journey from Merv to Nishapur, Tabriz, and across Asia 
Minor to Aleppo. He then performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca by way of Jerusalem, and finally reached Cairo in 
A.H. 439 (1047). In Egypt he was initiated into the esoteric 
doctrines of the Ismailis, and was awarded the title of Hujjaty 
or ” Proof,” in Khorasan. He gives a most interesting 
account of the prosperity, good order, and justice prevailing 
under the Fatimite Caliphs in Egypt, whence after a stay of 
two or three years he returned to Khorasan. On this journey 
he followed a southern route, visiting Isfahan, Nain, Tabas, 
Tun, and Sarakhs ; of these, Tabas and Tun afterwards 
became well-known Ismaili centres. Of his poetiy, the 
Diwan is famous, its main theme being a strong insistence 
on the Ismaili view of allegorical interpretation. As so many 
of the great men of the period hailed from Khorasan, I have 
quoted a stanza from his poem addressed to them, by way of 
heading to this chapter. 

Omar Khayyam .—Omar Khayyam, or the “ Tent Maker,” 
is the best known of Persian poets in England and America, 
owdng to the genius of FitzGerald; ^ indeed it has been cal¬ 
culated that more than ninety per cent of the ladies who enter 
the Oriental Library at the British Museum ask some question 
about the bard of ^fishapur. But if his name is brought up 
among Persians they will reply, “ Omar Khayyam was a 
philosopher and an astronomer.” In other words, he is 
femous in Persia as a philosopher and for his labours in 
connexion mth the Jalali era, referred to in Chapter LI I., and 
his reputation does not in any way rest on his quatrains.^ 


^ CowdLt wrote : FitzGeraldtruizLttion ie to infinitely finer tliin the onginil that the 
¥4lue of the Utter it inch mainly aa atuchea to Chaucer*! or ShakespeareV prototypei." 
This may seem to be an exaggeration, but in my hombk opinion it U true. 

* Sir Mortimer Durand once vititei the late Shah Nasir'^u-Dm to proffer a request from 
the Omar KJuyyam Club that the tomb of the poet thould be repaired. The Shah was 
astonished and said, ** Do you mean to tell me tMt there is a club connected with Omar 
Khayyam f Why, he haa been dead for a thousand years. We have had a great many better 
poet* in Persia th^ Omar Khayyam, and indeed I tnysclf——and then he stopped. 
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As dready mcntiojicd, he was a friend and^ according to 
one account, schooUfdlow of Nizam-uPMulk, who gramod 
him a pension. The oldest account wc possess of him is in 
the Ck&hitr Makah of Nizami-al-Anidi, in the section^ it is 
to be noted, which treats of astrologcra and astronomers. 
Here is given the original story of the poet's saying : " My 
grave will be in a spot where the trees will shed their blossoms 
on me twice a year." Nizami states that in a.h. flo fiiif) 
he visit^ the tomb of the deceased Omar, seeing that be had 
the claim of a master on me . . . and his tomb lay at the 
fwt of a garden-wall, over which pear-trees and peach-trees 
thrust thar heads, and on hia grave had fallen so many dower- 
l»ve5 that his dust was hidden beneath the dowers.” This 
disposes of the imstaken idea that Omar was buried beneath 
a rose-bush. On the dry Iranian plateau, where nature la 
^nty in her gifts, the truly beautiful peach and pear and other 
fruit blossoms play a far larger part than in rainy EnglandL 
where vegetation is so rich and luxuriant. 

I have twice passed through Nishapur and on each 
occasion visited the poet's tomb, which, 33 the illustration 
shows, IS situated in an open wing of a shrine erected by 
Shah Abbas in memo^ of Mohamed Mahruk, a forgotten 
Ration of the Irn^ Rl^, The Shrine is set in a formal 
Penun garden, divided into four plots by cobbled paths, 
which is by no means laclcing in charm, Fruit-tr &5 are 
grown in it, and their blossoms still fail on the tomb of the 
poet, which IS cased with white plaster, but bears no stone or 
mscnption. 

As to his famous quatrains, each of which, ic is to be 
remembered, is a complete unit, there is no doubt that Omar 
wrote quatrains, but some of those attributed to him are 

.1, ^ Avicenna, for 

^ple, being ^e author of at least one of the best known 
When alMs said, the fact remains that Omar Khayyam, as 

-No ^crsiiJl wnrlf !_■ i_ T 

^ interesting or amusing to rrad than the 

bv iife compSed in\ 0 

- y Kci-Kaus, the grandson of Kabua, the Ziyarid prince. 
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It deals in a charming and witty fashion with duty towards 
parents, age and youth, hunting, polo, marriage, education, 
the sciences of medicine, astrology, and mathematics ; indeed, 
few subjects are ignored and we gain a real insight into the 
Oriental point of view, everything being analysed in the most 
simple language by a writer who anticipated the Polonius of 
Shakespeare and also the Badminton Library. Incidentally, 
some fifty anecdotes, many of historical value, enrich the 
work.^ 

Al-Ghazali .—Khorasan was a rich nursery of genius, and 
among its great men Al-Ghazali, the famous theologian of 
Tus, ranks high. To quote Browne : “He did more than 
any one else to bring to an end the reign of philosophy in 
Islam, and to set up in its stead a devotional mysticism which 
is at once the highest expression and the clearest limitation of 
the orthodox Mohamedan doctrine." This eminent religious 
leader was born in a.h. 450 (1058) and attracted the notice of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who appointed him a Professor in his Baghdad 
college, to which I have already referred. After some years of 
absence he returned to Nishapur, and finally to his home at 
Tus, where he died at the age of fifty-one, venerated by all 
and bearing the honourable title of Hujjat-ul-Islam, or “ The 
Proof of Islam.” It is of special interest to note that in 1912 
the authorities of the British Museum acquired what is 
believed to be a unique copy of his work on the doctrines of 
the Ismailis and other esoteric and unorthodox sects, which 
should prove to be of great value to the student. 

Muizzi .—We have now come to the later Seljuk period, 
which Browne terms “ the period of Sanjar,” whose writers, 
both in prose and in verse, are as brilliant as those of the 
preceding period ; indeed, it is difficult to decide which are 
the most worthy of mention. The poet-laureate of Sanjar was 
Amir Muizzi, and I quote a few lines from one of his odes, 
if only to show how early the artificial poem superseded the 
easy and to me charming simplicity of Rudagi. 


Her face were a moos, if o’er the moon could a cloud of musk blow free ; 
And her stature a cypress, if cypresses bore flowers of anemone. 

For if to the crown of the cypress-tree could anemone clusters cling. 
Perchance it might be accounted right such musk o’er the moon to fling. 


r lu imporuece la indicated by the fact that it it bcuig truutated into £ngliih by E. Edward* 
for the Gibb Mcnioni.1 Sciie*. 
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P<kr her rotif^ded chin ind her corred trwp ilici ! hzx [overa dl 
Lend bended binb hr her poltHticb uid h hart fur the polo bdl! 1 
Yet if hum jhauid iche through the witchary of the Hanif-spcih of her 
Her niblci twain uc ever Elin to ofler the remedy. 

To quote Browjie t Thus in the four couplets we have 
the familiar comparison of a beautiful face to a moon, of a 
mass of black and fragrant hair to musk, of a tall and graceful 
figure to the cypress, of red cheeks to the anemone, of the 
chin and heart respectively to a ball, of the back of one bent 
down by age or sorrow to a polo-stick, of the Ups to rubies, 
and of witching eyea to Hanit, the fallen angel, who teaches 
magic to such as seek him in the pit where he is imprisoned 
at Babylon.” This is admirably put, and it may incidentally 
explain why the European does not as a rule care for, or admire. 
Eastern poetry, 

Nizami^Uj^rudi. —Frequent references have been made 
to the Chahar MakaU^ or ” Four Discourses,'* of Nizami, 
wluch is a mine of useful information and throws a clear l^ht 
on the life of the time at the courts of Central Asia. The 
" Prosodist,” as his title may be translated, to avoid confusion 
with Nizami of Ganja, was at Samarcatid, at Nishapur, where 
he frequented the society of Omar Khayyam, and at Tus, 
where he visited the tomb of Firdausi. But his post was that 
of Court-poet to the Ghorid KinK, and in the " Four Dis¬ 
courses ” he mentions the ” World Burner ” as still living— 
a fact that helps to fix the date of his famous work, which, on 
Browne's authori^, is about a.e>. i 155. 

Anwari and KiakaftL- —^We now come to a class of pane¬ 
gyrists, the greatest of whom is Anwari, the Poet-laureate 
and Astrologer of Sultan Sanjar. As Browne writes ; “ These 
were poets by profession, artificers in words and sounds, 
literary craftsmen of consummate skill and ingenuity, and 
for this very reason they will not bear translation, because their 
beauty is a beauty of words rather than of thought.*' ^ 

The taunting veree shot into Haaar Asp by order of Sanjar 
has already been quoted, and also two stanzas of the fine poem 
on the devastation wrought by the savage Ghuzz, which prove 
that the poet could write something better than mere formal 
oanegyrics. Khakani was a native of Ganja, the modern 
Elizabetpol in the Caucasus, and was of low extraction. Having 
been taken up and taught by an old poet, he became a brilliant 

LcciWl diilivAfal beffiitf (Ik- Ptfiji ^pnrfcy In. 19 ] 1. 
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star in the literary firmament, notorious for the liiffieulty of 
his verse, which is also extremely artificial. His poems were 
mainly panegyrics, but one inspired by the ruins of ihe 
Tak-i-Kisra^ which I have quoted in Chapter XLt., strikes a 
loftier note. 

Nixami, —very different class of poet, and one whose 
work it is easy for the European to appreciate^ is Nixami, 
who was also a native of Ganja but who avoided courts. He 
wrote five romantic poems, famous as the “ Five Treasuries,” 
These works enjoy an almost unrivalled popularity to-day, 
especially Khusru and Shirin and Layla and Majttua^ scenes 
from which have constantly inspired artists. From the former 
poem I have already given a description of polo as played by 
Khusru and his lovely spouse,^ but the central theme of the 
romance is the love of Farhad for Shirin, who was promised 
to him if he cut through Mount Bisitun. The gifted engineer 
had all but accomplished the impossible, when by Khusru's 
orders false news was conveyed to him of the death of the 
beloved one, ajid he expressed his woe in the following lines ; 

Alaj tLc wuted kbcar ef my yontK ! 

Aks tEc Hope wLicE viin hatfi proved in trutE ! 

I ttiQudldl moLtnlim wdli: bdiold ray pnic! 

My kbour'i wuted ; kari: lLtrd«hip Im I 

^ -I ■■ 4 I ■ 

The WQrld it void of tun md mocio fbr me: 

My £A;dai Ueb in box and willow tree. 

For ih# Imt time my beacon'Iight hAth ilione t 

Not Shirin, hut the lun livm me i« gone I 

Bcyead Deatbb portilr Shiria fhiU I greet. 

So with one leap I hasten Death to meet! 

Thus TO the world hti mournful tale he cried, 

For Shirin irisied tho ground and hiving died. 

Attar. —^The last poet of the pre-Mongol period is Farid- 
u-Din, known as Attar, the dealer in otto of roses, or more 
generally “ the druggist,*' This remarkable man was born 
at Nishapur about the middle of the twelfth century, and, 
according to popular belief, fell a victim to the Mongols when 
his native city was sacked. The story runs that he was 
seized by a Mongol who was about to kill him, but was pre¬ 
vented by an offer of one thousand dirhems for the old man. 
The poet, resolved on death, peTsuaded his captor to await a 

^ Txm Mikiy p. J 37. 
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better ofFer, which he did. Another Mongol, in scorn of the 
old man, offered a bag of fodder. " That is my full value, 
sell me,” said Attar. The furious Mongol, realizing the 
deception, immediately killed him. Attar composed numerous „ 

works, the best known of which is the Pand-nama^ or “ Book 
of Counsels.” His fame, however, chiefly rests on the cele¬ 
brated poem Mantik-ut-Tayry or “ The Parliament of the | 

Birds,” an allegory in which birds of different species unite 
in a quest for the Simurgh, the mythical eagle referred to in 
Chapter XII,, the birds typifying Sufi pilgrims and the 
Simurgh “ the Truth.” In the end the birds, purified by 
trials, find that 

Their ancient deeds and undeeds were cleansed awaj and annihilated from their 
bosoms. 

The Sun of Propinquity shone forth from them; the souh of all of them were 
illuminated by its rays. 

Through the reflecdcm of the faces of these thirty birds (ji-wsryi) of the world 
they then beheld the countenance of the Simurgh. 

When they looked, that was the Simurgh: without doubt that Simurgh was 
those thirty birds {si-mur^S). 

All were bewildered with amazement, not knowing whether they were this or 
that. 

A Criticim .—In concluding this brief notice of some of 
the great writers of the period, I would urge that the effect 
of the Persian climate and scenery on its poetry has not been 
sufficiently considered by European authorities. In the ! 

country round Nishapur, which is typical of most other parts 
of the Iranian plateau, there is a high, naked range to the 
north, the source of the streams of water on which the irri- i 

gated crops depend. The wide, flat plain is destitute of 
trees, which are grown only in walled enclosures, where they 
also depend on irrigation. The ^rdens of Persia, far re- ' 

nowned though they may be, consisted, and still consist, of I 

orchards and poplar groves, with a few paths planted with 
roses loved by the nightingale and with jasmines. They 
would not be thought beautiful in Europe, because of the 
unsightly irrigation channels and the lack of flowers ; but to 
the traveller crossing the sun-blistered plains a combination 
of shade and running water with nightingales is deliehtfiil i 

yideed, and contrasting it with the stony waste outside he 
forgets to be cntical. It may be objected that in the Caspian i 

provinces there are forests and a luxuriant vegetation with 
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masses of violets^ primroses, and snowdrops, but Persians 
have ever hated the damp climate with its malarious marshes 
and heavy air, and they cannot appreciate its beauties. In 
proof^of this we find both Tavernier and Chardin recording 
that “ the air is so unwholesome that the People cry of him 
that is sent to Command here. Has he robb*d, stolen, or 
murder’d, that the King sends him to GuUan ? “ 

Practically all the poets mentioned in this chapter were 
natives of Khorasan or Central Asia, and were thus accus¬ 
tomed to and affected by its steppe vegetadon, its rocky 
mountain ranges, and its bare plains. On the other hand, 
they had the advantage of living in one of the finest and most 
delightful climates in the world, with abundance of brilliant 
sunshine, an absence of extremes of heat and cold, and, 
above all, a most stimulating atmosphere, which has helped 
to endow the gifted sons of Iran with the marked pfcrsonaJity 
that has been thdr heritage throughout the ages. 
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CHAPTER LV 


THE MONGOL CATACLYSM 


They came, they uprooted, they burned. 

They slew, they carried off, they departed. 

Tankk-i-yaAaft-Gus^a^ 


The Awful Nature of the Mongol Invasion ,—The history 
of Persia as forming part of the Eurasian continent has 
from one point of view consisted of a record of wave after 
wave of invasion by tribes whose conquest was usually attended 
with much human suffering. But no invasion in historical 
times can compare in its accumulated horrors or in its far- 
reaching consequences with that of the Mongols,^ which 
swept across the entire width of Asia annihilating populations 
and civilizations, and from which Eastern Europe did not 
escape. Russia was conquered and annexed ; Silesia and 
Moravia were ravaged after the defeat of the Poles at the 
battle of Lignitz in a.d. 1241, and another Mongol army 
under Batu laid waste the plains of Hungary and defeated 
Its monarch at Pesth. Europe apparently lay at the mercy 
of the invaders ; but the death of Ogotay, together with the 
mountainous nature of Central Europe and its remoteness, 
saved the tender growth of its civilization. On the other 
hand, neither Central Asia nor Persia, nor to some extent 
Russia, has as yet recovered from this human avalanche of 
seven centunes ago ; and until quite recently in some of the 
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churches in Eastern Europe the litany included, “ From the 
fury of the Mongols, good Lord, deliver us/' 

D'Ohsson summarizes the facts in the following burning 
words: 


Les conquStes des Mongols changfcrent la face d*Asie* De grands 
empires s'&roulent; d’anciennes dynasties p^rissent 5 des nations dis- 
paraissent, d^autres sont presque andanties ; partout^ sur les traces des 
Mongols, on ne voit que ruines et ossements humains* Surpassant en 
cruaut^ les peuples les plus barbares, ils ^orgent de sangfroid, dans les 
pays conquis, hommes, femmes et enfants ; ils incendient les villes et 
les villages, d^truisent les moissons, transforment en d&erts des contrte 
florissantes j et cependant ils ne sont anim^ ni par haine ni par la 
vengeance ; ^ peine connatssent-ils de nom les peuples quMls exterminent- 


The Oiigin of the Mongols .—In Chapter XXIX. reference 
has been made to the Hiung-Nu or Huns who fought with 
and drove westwards the Yue-chi about 200 b.c, ; it is 
believed by the best authorities that the Mongols were de¬ 
scended from the Huns and that the descendants of the 
Yue-chi were known as the Uighurs. This is, however, 
ancient history, and we may more profitably turn to con¬ 
temporary writers for an appreciation of the new “ Scourge 
of God.” 

The Mongols, or as they were more generally termed 
the Tartars,^ were divided by the Chinese writers into three 
classes, known respectively as the White, Black, and Wild 
Tartars, whose civilization decreased with the remoteness of 
their habitat from the humanizing influence of the sedentary 
population of China. So far as history, as opposed to legend, 
is concerned, the Mongols were one of the tribes which 
ranged the country to the north of the Gobi Desert and to 
the south of Lake Baikal. They spent their lives, like other 
“ black ” nomads, in breeding cattle and horses and in 
raiding, and owed allegiance to the dynasty of northern China, 
which, albeit derived from similar stock, regarded these wild 
tribesmen with contempt. That they stood very low in the 
scale of civilization is shown by the words of Ibn-ul-Athir, 


^ The correct form i» Ti-U, the sncient n*mc of the The tounilt however, to 

cloaely resembled the cUtticaL TartarM^ that we find Matthew Parit, the Emperor Frederic IL, 
Innocent IV., and Sl Lonia playing on the word, the Empercr ending off hit letter to 
Henry III. of England with ad tua Tartars Tartari drtrmdmttir^ Conaequently the form 
Tartar was generally adopted. The Mongola thonielvea derive their name from mong meaning 
** bold/* The form “ Moghul haa been applied to the Mongola by MoaLem writen and ia 
frequently used, more especially with reference to the great dynasty founded in India- 
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one of D’Ohsson’s chief authorities : “As for their religion, 
they worship the sun when it rises, and regard nothing as un¬ 
lawful, for th<y eat all beasts, even dogs, pigs, and the like,” 
In the main Carpint and Rubrgtjuis,^ TOOse missions will 
be referred to later on, corroborate this testimony to their 
evil traits, but give credit for splendid discipline^ bravery, 
and endurance : the hlongols' archery and horsemanship, 
too, were superb. Their arrogance after their conquests, like 
that of the Arabs, was unbounded. We read in Russian 
history that the princes of the country were bound to attend 
the Mongol Khans whenever ordered, and among ocher 
humiliations were forced to lick up any drops which foil from 
the Khan s cup as he drank 1 Their lilthincss was abominable, 
washing being unknown, and it is related of Chengiz that he 
would not allow the word “ dirty ” to be used. When travel¬ 
ling In Ladakh some thirty years ago, ][ was informed that 
a rare sun-bath on the roof for the children was the only 
form of cleansing the body practised there. In Central Asia 
and Persia, where the Mongols are all Moslems, they are still 
a dirty race, but the evil is mitigated by the strictness of the 
rules of Islam on the subject of ablution. 

The true Mongols have almond-shaped eyes j they are 
beardless and generally short in stature, but a virile race^ and, 
though clumsy-looking on foot, are born riders. At the same 
time, in the struggle for wealth they rarely succeed at the 
present day against the more astute Persians, and in Khorasan, 
at any rate, they occupy much the same position as the Italians 
and Eastern Europeans in America, 

«/ CAfff^z The ancestors of 

Lhenmz Khan are lost in the mists of legend, but of his 
immediate forbears D’Ohsson gives some details which show 
that they were tributary to the Nuchens, the Conquerors of 
the Uthayan line, who are also known as the Kin dynasty. 
At the hands of the Nuchens a member of the family of 
punishment for the act of a relation who had 
killed Mmc of the royal officers, was nailed to a wooden ass, 
a «rnblc pujitshment reserved for rebel nomads, This deed 
called for vengeance, and we first hear of Yissugay in the 
successful rad which followed, when its leader, Khubilay, 
detcued a Km army and carried offi rich booty. Khubilay’s 
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brother, Bartam Bahadur,' had four son 9 | of whom the third, 
Yissugay Bahadur, was elected chief of the tribe. He was 
evidently an active and brave chief who subjugated the neigh* 
bouring clans and made them hght hi$ battles. His growing 
power alarmed the Kin dynasty, which in pursuance of its 
usual policy incited the Buyr-Nur Tartars to attach Yissugay, 
and the latter died fighting against what was probably an 
unexpected onslaught. 

The Rise ef Chejipz Kha/t, a.d. 1175-1206;—In a,o, i 162 
a son was born to Yissugay, whom he named Temuchin in 
memory of a chief whom he had slain, and on his death, in 
A.D, 1175, this boy of thirteen succeeded to the headship of 
the tribe. As might be supposed, the little confedcra^ broke 
up, refusing to cmey so young a kd, and Temuchin, after 
suffering many hardships and privations, was on one occasion 
taken prisoner. But he was born under a lucky star, and, 
aided by his great stature and remarkable powers of endurance, 
gained victory after victory until his reputation rivalled that 
of his father. The Buyr-Nurs after falling on Yissugay had 
invaded China, and the Kin emperor Induced the powerful 
tribe of Kenuts, who were Nestorian Christians, to attack 
them. Toghril, the chief of the Keraits, who was known as 
or ‘°King,” and who called himself Wang-Klum, was 
no less a personage than the fabulous monarch so familiar to 
mediaeval Europe as Prester John,^ 

This prince was under great obligadons to Yissugay, who 
had protected him when a refugee and had aided him to 
expel a usurping uncle and to regain the chieftainship, Con¬ 
sequently, when many years later he was again a refugee, 
having been driven out oy his brother, who had the support 
of the Naiman—also a Christian tribe—^he bethought himself 
of Temuchin, and was welcomed by the young chiefi^n. 
In A.D. 1194 we read that Temuchin led a contingent against 
the Buyr-Nurs under the Kin emperor, who commanded in 
person, and covered himself with glory in fighting and crush¬ 
ing the family foes. For some years after this campai^ 
Temuchin fought with the tribes on every side and gradually 
organized his power. In a,d, I202 he engaged in a trial of 

^ lifiaiAti hrATc,'* it It Issfratlnj ftrt th^T ATA-w EaAulmt^ oiu of tLc 

llEiei bj the Vizmj ot Tndkt U JdiTeJ Cfddi thii lourcc 

■ TJiU iffti AELf tbc qjktulicku whldtk d«plj inicffiicd Ytalc ( Afaxm 

Fb/o, »diL p, tj t ^Cordicr nUtwa}. A tertian ■cif th* KjtiiI—K jfilt CF KjcnU U tiuiplj t 
pluni fero^—iaiubic flu ildtrLCt of |o the wutb of Mrmknl, 
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strength with his former ally Toghril, who at first defeated 
him; but in a.d. 1203 he overthrew the Kcmiti, who were 
thenceforth his subjects. 

Some time after this important success Tat Yang Khan, 
Kmg of the Naimans, attempted to win over Ala Kush-Tekin, 
chief of the Onguts or White Tartars, with the design of 
uniting in an attack on Temuchin before he became too 
powerful. But the Ongut chief informed the intended victim 
of the plot and^ he promptly attacked the Naimans, whom he 
crushed. Their king was killed, but his son, Guchluk, 
escaped and fled westwards. Among the prisoners taken by 
Temuchin was Tacatuogo, the Uighur Chancellor of Tai 
Yang» whom the conqueror took into his service. Tradition 
attributi^ the rudiments of civilisation acquired by the Mongols 
to this remarkable man, who taught the sons of Chengia. the 
Uighur tongue and the art of writing, and who maintained 
his influence under Ogouy, the son and successor of Chengix. 
In A.D. 1206, so powerful had Temuchin become, that he was 
in a position to assemble a Kuriltayf or “ Diet of the Nobles," 
and at this historical ^ssemblam he assumed the title of 
Chengia Khan.^ 

Thf Downfall of the Kara Khitai Dynatty, —Guchluk, the 
son of the Naiman chief, who escaped after the defeat of his 
father, suffered great privations and led a wandering life, but 
finally reached the court of the Gur Khan, He was treated 
most kindly and given a daughter of the monarch in marriage, 
and upon this occasion adopted the Buddhist religion. No 
sooner had he established his position and collected his 
scattered tribesmen than he entered into a plot with Mohamed 
Shah of Khwaraam and with Othmati, Prince of Samarcand, 
to overthrow his benefector. Althouglj in the firet engage- 
ment he was defeated, the forces of Khwaraam and Samarcand 
turned aJl before them, with the result that in a.h. 60B fi 212') 
the Cur Khan was a prisoner in the hands of Guchluk. In 
hi« stc^ the traitor ruled in a kingdom which was restricted 

thrw cities of Kashgar, Yarkand, 
and Khotan. The empire of Mohamed was extended east- 
heart of Turkestan, and after he had captured 
Spi 5 Othman, Samarcand became his 

Cuobpiaan af Chio«f u the Ziapi of OihhatL 
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First Mongol Campai^s in Central Asia^ A. 11. 612-615 
(1215-1218),—It ifi bejrond the scope of this work to deal 
with the three successful campaigns waged by Chengiz ap^st 
the Kin dynasty, from whom he seized many of their fairest 
provinces j but it is important to note that it was during 
th(»ie campaigns that the rude Mongols learned the manage¬ 
ment of a siege-train, which they afterwards employed with 
deadly eAect. In 1216, Chenma turned his attention to the 
west, and attacking the Merkites in the Kirghiz steppes, 
almost exterminated the tribe- Shortly after this success, 
the Mongols met a force from Khwarazm, which had been 
sent into the same neighbourhtjod against the Kipchak- The 
Mongols did not desire to fight, but the supenor forces of 
Mohamed Shah attacked and an undecided action followed ; 
the Mongols withdrew in the night. It appei^ that this 
encounter was merely regarded as a regrettable incident and 
had no farther consequences. In 1218, Chengiz continued 
his activities in Central Asia by despatching an array of 
twenty thousand raen to attack Guchluk, The latter Sed 
without attempting any defence, but was overtaken and put 
to death. 

The Outbreak of Hostilities with Khwarazm .—^The relations 
of Chengiz Khan with the monarch of Khwarazm were at 
first friendly. The Mongol chieftain despatched an embassy 
to Moharacd with gifts and a message expressing the hope 
that the two rulers would live at peace with one another, and 
declaring that he would look upon Mohamed as his mwt 
beloved son. The Khivan monarch, after making inquiries 
fVom one of the envoys, who was a native of Khiva, as to the 
armies of Chengiz, dismissed the three ambassadots with a 
friendly reply, ^though he realized that the invitation to be 
regarded as a '* son ” constituted a veiled demand to recognize 
h^ngol superiority. 

Not long afterwards Chengiz Khan bought the stock of 
three Khivan merchants, is, 1 th whom he sent hack Mongol 
representatives charged to obtain the various products of Khiva 
in exchange for thar pelts. On the arrival of this rich caravyi 
at the frontier town of Otmr, the Governor, app^endy in 
Order to obtain poaaessioii of their property, imprisoned the 
members of the party and submitted a report to die monarch 
that they were spies, as in all probabilicy w^is the case* In 
reply he was instructed to execute thcrOj and duly carried out 
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the sentence. Chengiz had poasibJy received the dc^atches 
of the Caliph Nasir, whose intrigues are mentioned tti Chapter 
LUl., and to judge by hia action was on the look-out for 3 
pretext such as the impolitic severity of Mohamed gave him. 
Hearing of the fete which had befallen the tmding venture, 
he sent an embassy demanding the surrender of the governor 
of Otrar to Mongol vengeance, war being the alternativt;. 
Mohamet^ blinded by his earlier uninterrupted successes, 
made hostilities bevitable by putting the ambassador to death. 

YAr Ittvasiim 0/ TniMioxiafiaj a,h, 616 (il 19).—^The awful 
torrent of destruction was actually set in motion a year afEcr 
war had been decided upon, and in a,h. 616 219) the Mongol 
hordes were directed on the Sir Daria at Otrar. Mohamed 
had collected a great field army of 400,000 men to hght a 
decisive battle, but was defeated between Ush and Sangar 
with crushing losses by Juji, the eldest son of Chengi^. After 
this he resigned the initiative to the invaders and contented 
himself with garrisoning his chief cities, in the hope that 
the Mongols, after ravaging the open country, would return 
home with their booty. Consequently their task was easy, 
and Chengiz was able to divide up his force without much 
fear that any single column would be attacked by an over¬ 
whelming force. ^ To his sons Chagatay and Ogotay the siege 
of Ptrar was assigned ; Juji, after debating Mohamed, coii- 
titiucd his march towards the province of Jand to tlie north, 
a small force of only five thousand being detached to work 
uptream to iChojand ; and Chengiz himself, accompanied 
by Tuli, the youngest of his four sons, marched on Bokhara 
with the main army, ready to accept battle if Mohamed 
desired to fight for hk throne. The siege of Otrar lasted six 
months, and its Governor, knowing that he was a doomed 
man, fought to the bitter end ; but, as no aid was received 
wm the cowardly Shah of Khiva, the city was at last taken. 
The Governor held out for another month in the fort, but in 
spite of his desperate bravery was taken alive and brought 
before Chengi*, who ordered molten silver to be poured into 
his eyes and ears in retribution for his execution of the un¬ 
fortunate merchants. Juji captured Signac ^rer a seven days’ 
siege and Jand itself offered no resistance. 

Bokhara was for some days defended by the garrison, 
^enty thousand strong ; but the position was regarded as 
hopeless, and an attempt to break through was carried out 
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successfullj. The Mongols, though surprised, rallied quickly 
and puiaued the fugitives, who were cut to pieces on the 
banks of the Oxus. Bokhara thereupon surrendered, and 
Chciigiz rode into the CTcat mosque, where the Mongols 
indulged in an orgy to celebrate their success. The populace 
was collected and the rich men were obliged to hand over all 
their wealth. The city was then sacked and aftCTwards 
burned, and the wretched inhabitants were divided up among 
their savage cxmquerors, whose custom was to use the service¬ 
able men for screens to storming parties, for digging tijs- 
proaches, for erecting the siege-train, and, if necessary, for 
filling up the ditch of a dty with fascines, which were supple¬ 
mented with their own bodies. The women were of courst 
the prey of the captors. 

From Bokhara Chengia. followed the fertile valley of the 
Zaiafsban to Samarcand, which was strongly garrisoned by 
forty thousand men. No rcaistance, however, was attempted ; 
the Turkish section of the garrison surrendered, hoping for 
good treatment, and massacre was their reward. Of the 
inhabitants, thirty thousand artificers were distributed among 
the Mongols, an equal number were taken for use in military 
operations, and fifty thousand were permitted to ransom 
themselves^ but in most cases were afterwards seized for 
military operations. Indeed, the whole country was denuded 
of its population, which fact relieved the Mongols of anxiety 
as to their lines of communication. 

The Parsuii of Idohumed ajui ku Deaths a.h. 617 
—Wc must now turn to the cowardly Ala-u-Din Mohamed. 
He had watched the Mongol irruption from Samarcand as 
long as it was safe to do so^ but when there wm danger of 
being besieged in his capital he fled to Baikh, intending to 
take refuge at Ghazna. But he changed his mind and pro* 
ceeded to Nishapur, hoping that the Mongols would return 
home after acqmring such immense booty. His heroic son 
Jala]-u*Din in vain begged to be allowed to defend the line 
of the Oxus, exclaiming with generous heat that by ^15 action 
they would at any rate avoid the curses of their subjects, who 
would say, '* Up to now they have overwhelmed us with 
taxc 8 , and in the hour of danger they abandon us to the fury 
of the Tartars.” Mohamed declined either to fight or to 
relinquish the command of the army to his son, and hearing 
that the Mongols had crossed the Oxus he fled from Nishapur, 
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much as Darius had fled before Alexander, and along the 
very same route, although in the opposite direction. 

From Samarcand Chengiz had despatched two bodies of 
troops, each ten thousand strong, with instructions to seek 
out Mohamed, to hold him if he intended to fight a battle, 
and to pursue him if he fled. The division of Chebe, passing 
by Nishapur, ravaged Kuchan, Isfarayin, and Damghan, and, 
uniting with the division of Subutay before Rei, surprised and 
sacked that city. 

Meanwhile Mohamed had reached Kazvin and intended 
to make a stand there. While he was organizing an army, 
news reached him of the capture of Rei, distant less than one 
hundred miles. His army, infected with the spirit of its 
monarch, scattered, and Mohamed, after nearly falling into 
the hands of the Mongols, escaped into Mazanderan, and 
finally took refuge in a small island off the coast. The craven 
monarch, though safe at last, was dying, and he passed away 
leaving behind him a reputation for pusillanimity which has 
rarely been paralleled in history. 

The Siege of Urganf a.h. 617 (i22o).—After the death of 
Mohamed three of his sons travelled by sea to the Mangishlak 
peninsula, and on reaching the capital of Khwarazm were 
warmly welcomed by all classes. An army was collected, but 
a conspiracy being formed against Jalal-u-Din he was forced 
to flee with three hundred men. Crossing the desert in 
sixteen days, he reached Nisa, a few miles to the south-west 
of modern Askabad, only to find it held by a body of seven 
hundred Mongols. With the courage of despair the heroic 
Prince charged and defeated this force and reached Nishapur 
in safety. Two of his brothers, hearing that a large force 
was concentrating on Urganj, followed in his track three 
days later and were killed by the Mongols. 

The next operation of Chengiz was to despatch a force 
under Juji, Chagatay, and Ogotay to besiege the capital of 
Khwarazm. The Mongols on reaching the city gates were 
attacked and pursued by the garrison, which was drawn into 
a carefully prepared ambush, and suffered heavily. Upon the 
arrival of the main army before Urganj, the wretched Tajiks ^ 
from other conquered dries were forced to fill up the ditches, 

^ Tajik 18 die term used to dcaote the tede^tiry popuLatiGn, opposed to Turk^ which 
emptoyed m this counciloa ideludes ail teat-dwetlcrs< It it the tame word as Tail, which 
tignifiet Arab and a till lurviTet ia the word used to denote the so-called Persian greyhound, 
which was apparently introduced by the Arab Dm<|uerors. 
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and the artillery was then placed in position. The Mongols, 
however, failed in an attempt to capture the bridge uniting 
the two parts of the town, and owing to quarrels between 
Juji and Chagatay the conduct of operations was paralysed. 

To remedy this state of affairs, Chengiz gave the supreme 
command to Ogotay, who ordered an assault. This was 
successful, and although the inhabitants offered a despemte 
resistance they were finally obliged to beg for terms, after 
having kept the Mongols at bay for more than six months. 
TLe victors collected the entire populace, and having gathered 
the artisans into a separate class massacred the other n^les 
and enslaved the women and children. After this atrocious 
act they turned the waters of the Oxus on to the site of the 
city, and in so doing diverted the river once again into its 
ancient channel, which led to the Caspian Sea.^ 

The Devastation of Khorasany a.h, 617 (1220). After 
spending the summer in the meadows of Nakhsab, Chengiz 
opened a fresh campaign by the capture of Termiz on the 
Oxus, which barred the road to Balkh. It was stormed on 
the tenth day and all its inhabitants were massacred. ^ He 
then went into winter quarters close by and ravaged neigh¬ 
bouring Badakshan. In the spring he advanced on Balkh, 
which offered no resistance. But the conqueror, heanng that 
Jalal-u-Din was organizing an army at Ghazna, deliberately 
destroyed the city and massacred its thousands of inhabitants, 
preferring to leave a reeking charnel-house in his rear rather 
than run the risk of having his communications cut. Mean¬ 
while Tuli had been despatched to complete the sack and 
ruin of Khorasan, which had already been occupied in parts 
by Chebe and Subutay, who had left governors in seme of 
the cities. The inhabitants of Tus, seeing that the Mongol 
ruler was isolated, had risen against him ; but the revolt 
was easily put down by a body of three hundred^ Mongols 
stationed at Ustuva, the modern Kuchan, and on their demand 
even the ramparts of Tus were demolished by the terrified 
townspeople. Tuli began his march into Khorasan in the 
autumn of a.d. 12^20, preceded by an advance force ten 
thousand strong, which besieged Nisa to avenge the death 
of its chief, who had been killed by an arrow shot from the 
city walls. Here again the town was stormed, and men, 
women, and children were massacred, Nishapur was not 
1 FMe Chapter II. Vol. I. p, la. 
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captur^d at the first attempt, and Togachar, a son-tii'law of 
Chcngiz, was killed ; but Sabzawar was stormed and its 
seirenty thousand inhabitants were massacred. 

The Desirutiion cf Merv and NUkapur, — -The first mai n 
operation undertaken by Tub was the capture of Merv 
Snahijan, the Vinous capital of Sanjar, which had recovered 
from the devastation wrought by the Ghuzz and was at the 
zenith of its prosperity and civilization. In proof of this 
there is a letter written by Yakut, the eminent geographer, 
at Mosul, where he had arrived safely from Merv after many 
narrow escapes. He refers in glowing language to the rich 
libraries, to the many men of sdence, and to the numerous 
authors of Merv, and exclaims in his enthusiasm, ** Their 
children were men, thcir youths heroes, and their O'ld men 
saints.’* He then laments as follows : *' The people of 
infidelity and impiety roamed through these abodes ; that 
erring and contumacious race (the Mongols) dominated over 
the inhabitants, so that those palaces were effaced from off 
the earth as lines of writing arc effaced from paper, and those 
abodes became a dwelling ftr the owl and the raven ; in those 
places the screech-owls answer each other's cries, and in 
those halls the winds moan responsive to the simoon.” 

The Mongol prince, having by means of false promises 
obtained possession of the persona of the leading inhabitants 
of the doomed city, perpetrated a most horrible massacre of 
over half a million helpless Inhabitants, Ibn-ul-Athir puts 
the number of victims as seven hundred thousand, and the 
author of the Jahan Gusha at a stUl higher figure. When it is 
borne in mind that the inhabitants of the surrounding district 
would all have fled to the city for protection these numbers 
are not incredible. Five thousand inhabitants of Merv, who 
escaped the massacre, were subsequently done to death by a 
troop of Mongols which was on its way to join the main 
army, and the place remained desolate until rebuilt more than 
a century later by Shah Rukh. 

From the amoking ruins of what had been Merv, Tuli 
marched to Nishapur. Preparations hod been made for a 
vigorous defence, three thousand iaiisiae for hurling javelins 
and five hundred catapults having been mounted on the 
ramparts. The Mongds on their side made still greater 
preparations, including seven hundred machines to throw 
pots of burning naphtha ; but in the event they carried the 
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cit^ by" nsS'fltilc and inassacred every living thing (including 
the cats and doK) ns a sacrifice to the spirit of Togacha^ 
pyramids of skulls being built as a ghastly memorial of the 
feat of arms. The buildings were then entirely demolished 
and the site was sown with barley. I have shot sandgrouse 
within the area aumounded by the broken-down walls of 
ancient Nlahapur^ and I saw crops of barley growing in uncon- 
500 U 5 imitation of the Mongols' sowing. The last great 
dt^ of Khorasan to be attacked was Herat. There a desperate 
resistance was offered for eight days, but after the governor 
had been IdUcd Tuli received the submission of the inhabit¬ 
ants and contented himself with putting the garrison to 
death. 

The C^mpaipi agnimt A.II. 6i8 (122r).— 

Jalal-u-Din after defeating the superior force of Mongol 
sowars at Nisa, a feat of arms which constituted the first 
success gained over any body of Mongols in Persia, pro¬ 
ceeded to Nishapur. There he remained three days, and then 
continued his night towards Gharna. One hour after his 
departure from Nishapur, a detachment of Mongols arrived 
on the scene and picked up his trail. Jalal-u-Din fled at a 
great pac^ riding one hundred and twenty miles In the day, 
but on his arrive at Zu7;an, to the south of Khaf, the g^tes 
were shut on him. He consequently continued his flight 
towards Herat, pursued for some distance beyond Zuzan by 
the Mongols, but finally reached Ghazna in safety. 

There anarchy prevailed, but the people rallied to his 
standard and In a short time he collected an army, with which, 
in the spring of a.d. 1221, he marched north to the neigh¬ 
bourhood ofBamian. He gained an initial success by killing 
a thous^d Mongols, which speedily brought against him a 
force of thirty thousand men under Shiki Kutucu, who h.ad 
been posted to protect the operations of the main army 
against a movement on his part. This stationing of protect¬ 
ing troops proves that Chengix was not merely an able 
tactician, but also studied the military situation from the 
stratemcal point of view. 

When the two armies met, the right wing of Jalal-u-Din, 
which fought on foot, was broken, but on bring reinforced 
It rallied, and night closed in on an undecided issue. The 
following day the Mongol general gave orders for a felt 
dummy to be tied on each spare horse to make the enemy 
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believe that reinforcements had been received. This ruse 
was nearly successful^ but Jalal-u-Din was a fighting Sultan 
and inspired his men with, such courage that, after a repulse 
of the Mongols on foo^ the tnun^ts sounded a general 
advance, and the hated foemen were driven oflF the field, many 
of them being cut to pieces by the victorious Persians, Most 
unfortunately the division of the spoils provoked a quarrel 
which resulted in the desertion of the Ghorid contingent, and 
Jalal-u-Din, hearing that Chengiz was advancing on Ghazna, 
found himself unable to hold the line of the 1 -iindu Kush 
and retreated towards Sind, 

To avenge the death of a grandson, the Mongol con¬ 
queror wiped Bamian out of existence, not even allowing it 
to be plundered, but olfering it up as a holocaust to the slain 
prince. He then advanced on Ghazna, which Jalal-u-Dln 
had quitted a fortnight previously, and made a forced march 
of such rapidity that he overtook the Sultan on the borders 
of Sind, where the latter was hoping for contingents to join 
him. Unwilling to fight, Jalal-u-Din prepared to put the 
Indus between his small force and the pursuing army,^but he 
was too slow and was hemmed in at early ^wn. Fighting 
in the centre with desperate heroism, he attempted to break 
through, like a tiger charging a ring of elephants, but in 
vain. At noon he mounted a fresh horse and charged the 
Mongols i when they gave way he suddenly turned about, 
jumped from the high bank into the Indus, and swam across. 
Chengiz showed hlmsdf magnanimous on this occasion, and 
not only forbade arrows to be shot at the hero^ but held 
him up to his sons as a model In valour, 

Chengiz detached two units to pursue Jalal-u-Din, but they 
failed to discover him. They then attempted to take Multan, 
but the heat drove them off, and after ravaging far and wide 
they rejoined the main army which was returning to Taitaiy. 

In the spring of the following year the dty of Ghazna 
was destroyed for military reasons, and at the same time a 
force was despatched to annihilate Herat, which had rebelled 
upon hearing of the success of Jak!-u-Din near Bamian. 
On this occasion the resistance offered was desperate^ but 
after a siege of six months and seventeen days the city fell, 
and it is said that more than a million and a half of its inhabit- 
incredible number—were massacred. A short 
time afterwards a body of troops was sent back to the ruins 
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of the citv to for surtdvors, who were killed to the 

number or two thousand. 

The Reairn 10 Tareary cf Cken^z Khan. —^Before marching 
north from India Chcngi2 Khan ordered the pnsoners to 
clean a lai^e quantity of rice for the army^ ana, after they 
had done it, massacred them all. He then in the first instance 
decided to return to Tartary by way of Tibet, but on realizing 
the difhculties of the route cancelled these orders, recroased 
the Hindu Kush, and proceeded to Bokhara, where he 
received instruction in the tenets of the Moslem religion and 
ordered the Khutha to be read in his name. He remained 
inactive in Central Asia for over a year and then moved 
slowly back to his own country, which be reached in a.d. 
1445. 

The Devss/atiff/i of Welter}! and North^WeHem Persia. — 
Wc must now turn to the armies of Chebe and Subutay, which 
had captured Rei and had pursued Mohamed to the Caspian 
Sea. Kum was their neit objective ; Ramadan was spared 
in the fcst instance, but Zenjan and Kazvln were treated in 
the awful Mongol fashion. Tabriz was spared in return 
for a large sum of money, and the Mongols proceeded to 
the plain of Moghan, near the south-west comer of the 
Caspian. Contrary to expectation, they did not remain 
stationary but marched into Georgia in mid-winter, and being 
reinforced by bands of Turkoman and Kurds ravaged, the 
country up to Tiflls. Returning thence they next l^icged 
Maragha, which was destined to be the capital of Hulagu 
Khan, and thb was treated like other cities. The intention 
of the leaders was to march on Baghdad, and the Caliph 
Nasir in great alarm attempted to organize a force but ^ 1 ^ 
partly because of the capture of Ifemictta by St. Louis, a 
disaster which drew away some of his chief supporters. 

The difficulty of passing the mountain gorges saved 
Baghdad on this occasion, and the Mongols returned to 
Ramadan, which they now sacked. From this dty they 
marched on Ardebil, which they also sacked, and then returned 
to Tabriz, where they were once again bought off. Georgia 
was revisited, and by a pretended retreat its army was am¬ 
bushed and cut to pieces, After this eiroloit the Mongols 
struck the Caspian Sea at Shamaka, near Baki^ and followed 
it up to Derbent. Not content with these limits, the 
less horde passed b^oud the Caucasus and drove out the 
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Kipchaks, who fled in terror across the Danube or into 
Russia. The Muscovite princes organized a force to repel 
the invaders, but near the Sea of Azov they were defeated 
and were put to death by being placed under planks, on which 
the victors sat and feasted. The districts near the Sea of 
Azov were ravaged, and the Mongols, marching eastwards, 
crossed the Upper Volga, where they defeated an army of 
Bulgars. After this remarkable military expedition, during 
the course of which the Caspian Sea had been almost encircled, 
they rejoined the main army in Tartary. 

Before we conclude this account of the appalling devas¬ 
tation from which Northern Persia and the countries to the 
north of it suflFered, it is to be noted that another Mongol 
division in a.h, 621 (122,4) attacked Rei, Sava, Kum, Kashan, 
and Hamadan, massacring the inhabitants who had escaped 
from the earlier invasion. 

To sum up, the testimony of all contemporary historians 
is that wherever the Mongols passed the population was 
almost exterminated and the land reverted to desert. In 
the Jahan Gusha we read as follows : “ Not one-thousandth 
of the population escaped,’* and again, “If from now to the 
Day of Judgment nothing hinders the growth of population, 
it cannot reach one-tenth of the figure at which it stood 
before the Mongol conquest.” These words, even with all 
allowance for exaggeration, express human misery at its 
deepest, and our finite minds, the products of a civilized 
age, can barely grasp their full meaning. Most fortunately. 
Southern Persia escaped the Mongol blast of death, and it 
was probably owing to this happy circumstance that the 
recovery of Iran was ultimately more rapid than could have 
been anticipated. 

The Death of Chengiz Khan^ a.h. 624 (1227).—The last 
campaign undertaken by Chengiz Khan was the invasion of 
Tangut, which was overrun and ravaged. The Great Con¬ 
queror, feeling his end approaching, appointed Ogotay, his 
third son, to be his successor and advised his sons to avoid 
internal strife. He then passed away in the sixty-sixth year 
of his reign. His body was taken to his Urdu,^ and, in order 
to prevent his death from becoming known, every one whom 
the troops met on the road was killed. 

* The word *' Canp," aad " horde " ig a corrupt[on of It. The tio^ige conunonlT 

known at HinduiCani It more correctly termed 
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His Character and Genius. — Thus in a river of blood 
passed to his sepulchre Chengiz Khan, who had destroyed 
more human beings than any other recorded victorious warrior, 
and had conquered the largest empire the world had known. 
It must not be assumed, because of hi& appalling thirst for 
blood, that he was lacking in genius. On the contrary, he 
had shown unquestionable genius in his early career when 
battling, never daunted, against adverse circumstances, and 
step by step he built up an empire which raised the despised 
nomads of Tartary to the lordship of Asia. 

Discipline was the keynote of his system. His military 
organization W'as founded on a unit of ten men, whose 
chief obeyed a centurion, who in turn obeyed the com¬ 
mander of a thousand, and so up to the commanders of 
divisions. His policy was false, but successful. Before he 
attacked a kingdom, a summons to submit was despatched in 
the following terms, “ If you do not submit, how can we tell 
what will happen } God alone knows I " If the ruler sub¬ 
mitted, he was bound to give immediately a large sum of 
money and the tenth of everything, including his subjects. 
Mongol governors were then appointed, and the country was 
ruined by their exactions and atrocities. If resistance was 
offered and the city was strong, the surrounding country was 
devastated and treachery was attempted. At this stage of 
the operations an ambush was frequently successful. If the 
city still held out, lines were dug round it by prisoners, who 
also were driven to head the assaults^ and attacks in relays 
gave the besieged no rest. Moreover, the fact that the 
Mongols possessed themselves of every known military engine, 
and had even a corps of miners, is sufficient in itself to show 
the genius for war that distinguished their leader. In the 
field their tactics were admirable. They understood the art 
of feigning retreat, of envelopment and of surprise, and, as 
battle after battle was fought and won against nations employ¬ 
ing different methods of warfare, the sum of their experience 
made them invincible. 

The feelings of Chengiz Khan hirnself may be exemplified 
in the following saying attributed to him : The gr^test joy 
is to conquer one’s enemies, to pursue them, to seize their 
property, to see their families in tears, to ride their horses, 
and to possess their daughters and wives.” ^ 

yomi-id^Ta^arikh. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE EXTINCTION OF THE CALIPHATE BY HULAGU KHAN 

Well it were if from the heavens tears of blood on earth should flow 
For the Ruler of the Faithful, al-Musta*sim, brought so low. 

If, Mohamed, at the Judgroent from the dust thy head thou'lt raise, 

Raise it now, behold the Judgment fallen on thy folk below I 
Waves of blood the dainty thresholds of the Falace-bcautira whehn ; 

While ftpm out my heart the life-blood dyes my sleeve with hues of woe. 

Fear vicissitudes of Fortune s fear the Sphere's revolving change ; 

Who could dream that such a splendour such a fate should overthrow ? 

Raise your eyes, O ye who once upon that Holy House did gaze, 

Watching Khans and Roman Caesars cringing to its portals go. 

Now upon that self-same threshold where the Kings their foreheads laid. 

From the children of the Prophet's Unde streams of blood do flow I 

Threnody by Sadi. 

The pivisien of the Mongol Empire. —By his will Chengiz 
Khan dmded the immense empire which he had founded 
among his four chief sons, or their families—as in the case 

JhJ*) who had predeceased his father. The division was 
made by the distribution of clans as appanages rather than 
by stnet terAorial limits, which it was probably not his wish 
to define. The third son, Ogotay 
or “ Supreme Khan,” and to make t 
the following precis by Lane-Poole 

1. The line of Ogotay, ruling 
Khakans till their extinction by the 

2. The line of Tali, ruling the ho 
Khakans after Ogotay’s line, down t 

3. The Persian branch of the line 
successors, the Il-Khans of Persia. 

^ 4 - The line of Juji, ruling the Turkish tribes of the Khanate 

\ ^ Op.cit. p. 205. 

^ 86 


, was nominated Khakan, 
die position clear I append 

the tribes of Zungaria ; 
family of Tuli. 
me clans of MongoHstan ; 
0 the Manchu supremacy. 
of Tuli I Hulagu and his 
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of Kipchak ; the Khans of the Golden and White Hordes 
. . . and finally the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara. 

5. The line of Chagatay, ruling Mawaranahr or Trans- 
oxiana. 

In A.D. 1229, two years after the death of Chengiz Khan, 
a Diet of the Nobles was held at which Ogotay was elected 
Khakan. He received the homage of all and celebrated his 
accession by sending forty of the most beautiful Mongol 
maidens “ to serve Chengiz in the other world ’’ ; horses too 
were sacrificed. He then distributed costly gifts among his 
generals. 

Three Great Expeditions .—At this Diet three great military 
expeditions were projected, the first of which was the despatch 
of an army thirty thousand strong, under Chormaghun, to 
attack Jalal-u-Din. The second army, of equal strength, was 
to conquer Central and Southern Russia, inhabited at that 
period by Bulgars, Kipchaks, and Sukassines, and the third 
army, under the immediate command of Ogotay, was to 
continue the conquest of Northern China. 

The expedition against Jalal-u-Din alone concerns Persia 
directly, but the results of the other two may be mentioned. 
The campaign conducted by Ogotay resulted in the complete 
conquest of the Kin empire, which had been only partially 
reduced during the lifetime of Chengiz Khan ; but the Sung 
dynasty of Southern China was not subdued until Khubilay's 
reign. In Europe the Mongols carried fire and the sword 
across Russia to Poland and Hungary from a.d. 1236 to 
1241, and so widespread was the alarm that, according to 
Matthew Paris, in a.d. 1238, "the people of Gothland and 
Friesland did not dare to come to Yarmouth for the herring 
fishery.” ^ 

The death of Ogotay in a.d. 1241 necessitated a new 
Diet, and this, together with the nigged nature of Central 
Europe, which was unsuitable for the movements of the 
Tartars, and its remoteness in comparison with China and 
Persia, probably saved Western Europe. But the Mongols 
riveted their yoke on Russia and for two centuries its national 
life was arrested, while it received that Oriental tinge * which 
is so apparent to the western European ; or, as Gibbon 

* Ckrtmica Majority YoL Ui, p. 4.B8# ^ - j - -1 

• There ere ehout five nuUien Tirttrt ititl retWent in European RuMia and a iioular 
number of Jew*, 
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expresses it, “the deep and perhaps indelible mark which a 
servitude of two hundred yem has imprinted on the character 
of the Russians," 

The Campaiffn sj Jahl^u-Din in InSa^ a,h, 619 (1I32).— 
Having effcctcid his «cape from Chengiz Khan by swimmitig 
the Indus, Jalal^u-Din collected the remnants of his army to 
the number of two thousand men, who were destitute of 
evcf>'thing but valour. Thanks to this virtue, they were able 
to rearm and remount themselves, and Jala)-u-Dtn, learning 
that he was being pursued by two Mongol divisions, retreated 
towards Delhi. Its ruler Shams-u-Din Albimish,^ the best 
known and most capable member of the sonrallcd “Slave 
Kings,” sent the Sultan splendid gifts, with the hint that 
the climate of Delhi would not suit his health and that he 
had licttcr establish himself at Multan. >lal-u-Dm, finding 
Delhi inhospitable, perforce retraced his steps, and invaded 
Sind with the aid of reinforcements which had reached him 
from Persia. But the Slave King was determined not to 
allow so redoubtable a soldier to establish himself even in the 
territory of a rival, and a league of Indian princes was formed 
to drive him out. Thereupon Jalal-u-Din, seeing that re¬ 
sistance to such a combination was hopeless, decided to return 
to Persia. 

/fjfj Rehtrtt to Pertia, a.h. 6 ao (ia 43 ),-^The dauntless 
Sultan traversed Makran more or less in the footsteps of 
Alexander the Great, and like him lost the greater part of 
hia army in its deserts, so that he reached Kerman with only 
four thousand men. His arrival happened to coincide with 
the moment at which Borak Hajib, having killed the former 
Governor, was besieging the capital, and the dty opened its 
gates to Jalal-u-Din. Borak Hajib, to whom we shall return 
later, at first treated his sovereign with due respect, but after 
the capture of Kerman formed a conspiracy against him, 
Jahl-u-Din was aware of the treacherous designs, but in order 
to avoid crating a bad impression upon his first return to 
Persia he ignored the plot, and after spending a month at 
Kerman marched westwards into Far*. There he was at 
first treated with coot politeness by the Atabeg Sad but 
afterwards became his sondn-law. 

G/«dr-fi-Dfe,^Upon the retitement of the Mongols from 
Northern Persia, a younger brother of Jalal-u^Din, by name 
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Ghias-u-Din, had obtained possession of Mazan- 

deran, and Irak, Indolent and voluptuous, this ptince was 
not the man to restore a half-mined country, antf the army 
transferred its alle^ance to his elder brother, who became 
ruler of Northern Persia, Ghias-u-Din perforce submitting. 
The Centpaigit against the Caitph, a.h, 6aa (liic), — After 
establishing his authority as Shah of Khwarazm, J^al-u-Dtti 
marched to attack the Caliph Nasir, the enemy of his lather, 
The campaign opened with the siege of Shuster, which, how¬ 
ever, proved impregnable. He then marched on Baghdad 
and drew the Caliph's army into an ambush, whereby he 
gained a decisive victory, pursuing his defeated enemy to the 

f ates of the capital. He did not attempt to take Baghdad, 
ut marched north and invaded and occupied Azerbaijan. 
Never content to organize the fruits of his brilliant victories, 
Jalal-u-Din had no sooner won Tabriz than he invaded 
Georgia, and in two campaigns captured Tiflis, in a.h. 613 
(1226). His next exploit was to extirpate a tribe of raiding 
Turkoman, and In the following year he ravaged the Ismallt 
territories and also beat a Mongol force at Damghan, to the 
east of Rei, 

The Bait/e of Isfahan^ a.h. 625 (lazB). — ^Thc Mongols 
after this defeat appeared in greater force, and pursued a 
Persian corps of observation to Islahan, which was the Sultan's 
headquarters. The Mongol army, composed of five divisions, 
prepared to besiege the city, but the Sultan marched out, 
determined to fight in the open. Although deserted by 
Ghias-u-Din on the battlefield, tbia intrepid smdier, who alone 
of the monarchs of the period faced the dreaded Mongols, 
engaged the foe. His right wing broke the left wing of the 
enemy, which it pursued as far north as Kashan, and Jalal-u- 
Din thought the day won ; but on advancing he was attacked 
by a Mongol corps cC4iite which broke his left wing. The 
Sultan cut his way through, and although reported dead re¬ 
appeared at Isfahan after the Mongols had retreated with 
heavy losses. 

The Singie Comhau of Jaiai-k-DfH. —^JaJal-u-Din was now 
called upion to face a confederation or Georgians, Alans, 
Lesgiana, and Xipchaks. He detached the last-named tribe 
by reminding them how he had saved the life of many of 
them during the reign of his fiither, and by way of a ^c- 
tade to bom armies proposed to fight the champions of the 
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Georgians. Having killed successively a noted warrior and 
his three sons, he was attacked by a huge giant. His horse 
was fatigued, but nothing daunted the gallant soldier leapt 
to the ground, disarmed his opponent and killed him. 
Truly an amazing feat ! He then gave the signal, and his 
horsemen fell upon the army of the Georgians, which fled 
before them. 

In A.H. 626 (1229) Jalal-u-Din made peace with the 
Caliph, who, in return for having his name restored in the 
public prayers, conferred on the monarch the title of Shah-in- 
Shah, while refusing that of Sultan. 

His Escape from the Mongols and Ms Heathy a.h. 628 (123 1), 
The Mongol army under Chormaghun, the despatch of 
which has been already mentioned, found Jalal-u-Din un¬ 
prepared. Indeed he was surprised in the Moghan plain 
where he was writing for his army to assemble, and barely 
succeeded in escaping. After this his r 61 e was that of a 
fugitive, unable to meet the Mongol army, whose general 
was particularly anxious to effect his capture. He held Ganja 
for a time, an(^ after one more narrow escape from the 
Mongols, was killed by a Kurdish tribesman who was looking 
out for refugees to plunder. 

Thus ended the brilliant career of one of the bravest and 
most enterprising soldiers who ever lived. Had Jalal-u-Din 
also possessed the qualities of a statesman, he would surely 
have been able to organize a force capable of defeating the 
Mongols, and would thereby have prevented the sadt of 
Baghdad. As it was, he is remembered in history as a 
dazzling meteor, perhaps a prototype of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, 

The Mongol Campaigns in Asia Minor and Jyri-?.—Chor- 
nughun, realizing that Jalal-u-Din was not in a position to 
otter any organized resistance, ravaged Mesopotamia, Kurdis¬ 
tan, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia, and committed 
atrocities similar to those already described. Ibn-ul-Athir 
states that the panic which prevailed made the peasantry so 
cowardly that on one occasion a Mongol who wished to kill 
a man, but was unarmed, told him to He down and await 
his return with a sword, and this the unnerved victim actually 
did. As will be seen later, in the eighteenth century the 

maftier" thw^t^ h*” the^same 

manner, they too being temporarily paralysed from fear. 
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The division commanded at first by Chormaghun, and 
afterwards by Baydu, ravaged the provinces to the west of 
Peraia during the next twenty years, their cavalry raids 
extending as far as Aleppo, and we learn from Ma^cw 
Paris ’ that the Christian Prince of Antioch and other Christian 
lords pid them tribute. 

The Kutlugh "Kkafts of Kermatti a.h. 619-703 (laaa- 
1303)*—^As mentioned in Chapter LIII,, Fars and Luristan 
were governed by independent princes termed Atabeg, and 
escap^ the Mongol terror by politic submission. We now 
turn to the remaining province of Kerman. Although like 
Pars its remoteness saved it from the Mongols, it had, as 
already related, been devastated again and again by the 
ferocious Ghuza. The Ik or Shabancara tribe next g^ned 
possession of the province for a short time, but in A.ii. 60O 
(1203) it was seized by an army from Pars. Shortly after 
the exhausted country had begun to recover under the ruler 
sent by the Atabeg of Pars, a new power ^pear^ on the 
scene in the person of Khoja Raw-u-Din Zuzani with an 
army from Khwarazm which destroyed everything that the 
other armies had spared. Finally the Pars autbontics with¬ 
drew their force, probably on account of thetr relation to the 
suzerain court oi Kbwarazm, and Razi-U*Din, after «peri- 
encing some vicissitudes of fortune, obtained possession of 
the jirovincc, which upon his death he bei^ueathed to his son 
Malik ShuJa-u-Din. 

Another new character now appeared at Kerman in the 
shape of a certain Borak Hajib,* once an official of the Kara 
Khitai dynasty, who had transferred his services to Khwarazm, 
and was proceeding to India accompanied by a number ^of 
Khwarazm Amirs, with the intention of joining Jalal-u-Din. 
Malik Shuja-uTUn attempted to rob the pOilv, but was 
defeated and put to death. Borak Hajib, feeling that tt 
would be foolish to neglect such an exceptional oppottuni^, 
seized the province with the aid of Jalal-u-Din and made 
good his position. He attempted the life of his sovercigi^ 
as already narratisd, and subsequently captured^ and stranded 
Ghiasr-u-Din. With the present of his head this disloyal, but 
only too successful, adventurer won the favour of the Mongols, 
and Ogotay not only confirmed him in his rule, but conferred 

i Pp. tj6 »nd «i7. . 
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on him the title y Kutlugh Khan. The dynasty Jlayed no 

part outside the Kerman province and does not appear to call 
tor turther notice.* 

Christian Missions to the Mongols, a.d. 124?—12 f"!.—The 
invasion of the Mongols, and more especially the awful 
dev^tation wrought by them in Poland and Hungary, had 
exited much alarm and horror all over Europe, though not 
sufficient to cause a cessation of internal strife. When it 
^peared improbable ffiat they would attempt to conquer 
^ fear they inspired began to give place 
shatter Islam, and rumours were 
invadere^^ Chnstian tribes among the new 

of Christendom found expression at the Council 

ck u ^ decided that two embassies 

should be despatched to the Great Khan. Only one of these 
reached its destination. At its head was John de Plano 
Ca^ini, a Franciscan, who made a wonderfiil journey by wav 
of ^tu s camp on the Volga to Karacoram, the capital founded 
by Ogotay in the valley of the Orkhon. He arrived there in 
A.D 1246, at an interesting time, as a Diet was being held 

fZ H«fk^‘'?k- f rendered vacant by 

the death or his father^ Ogotay. ^ 

Two of Kick’s ministers were Christians, and in con- 
^quence the Pope’s ambassador had a friendly reception 

IfVjfTZ to the representatives 

of the Cahph and of the Assassins, who were dismissed with 
treats and menaces. To the Larin mission letters were 
^ven, and, ignonng a hint that they should be accompanied 
by Tartar envoys, they set out on their long return fournev 

ate? W,”r«ur7 I’’ 

wat of th« utmea. ‘ *■' 

The neirt mission to be despatched was placed under the 
the^SrS Tarnr^""^ '"st>^ctmns to seek out 

exhoning the MongXLrt^ thei^Tn 

the fnars brought no gifts and refiised t do TSancT^thel 
were tr^ted with contempt “ as dogs.” Their letters,’how- 

«, pp. 60 - 62 ,1 h,ve d«tt with thi, dyn..ty more folly. 
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ever, were tnnakred first into Pereian and then into Tartar 
and were read before Baydu. The monks were kept waiting 
for ati answer by the incensed Mongol, wbt^ It is said, thrice 
gave the order for their execution. But in the end they 
were dismissed with the reply of the C 5 eneral in the words 
of Chengiz ; " Whoever will obey us, let him remain in 
possession of his land, of Kis water, and of his inheritance 
. , - but whoever resists, let him be annihilated.’* The 
Pope was summoned to come in person and offer his sub¬ 
mission. These intrepid friars returned in safety to Rome 
after an absence of three and a haJf yeare, _ 

We now come to the famous mission of William of 
Rul>ruquls, who was despatched by St. Louts and reached 
Karacoram in (^53 ; by this date Kuyuk was dead and 
Mangu, son of Tuli, had been elected Khakan. Mangu 
accorded the envoy more than one audience treated him 
kindly, and gave him letters for his master, but he was 
alwap half-drunk, and never committed himself to acknow¬ 
ledging the Christiari religion, as had been hoped. Both 
John de Plano Carplnl and William of Rubruquis were 
great travellers and keen observers, whose courage amidst 
constant danger and equally constant hunger deserves great 
admiration. 

Yet another traveller who merits a place on the roll of 
fame is Hayton, king of Armenia, who reached the court 
of Mangu shortly after the departure of Rubruquis. He 
travelled by way of the camp of Batu and was received with 
much honour by the Khakan. On his return he travereed 
Transoidana, crossed Northern Persia, and reached his king¬ 
dom after completing a great round journey, an account of 
which has fortunately been preserved to us. 

The jidmittiitratioK of Northern Perna before Nulag^ Khan. 
—When Chormaghim was despatched by Ogotay to attack 
Jalal-u-Din, the Mongol Governor of Khwarazm, Chintimur 
by name, was instructed to co-operate by occupying Khorasan. 
Many districts had previously escaped devastation, but all 
were now systematically spoiled. These proceedings were 
made difficult for some time by two officers of Jalal-u-Din 
who waged a guerilla warfare from the Nishapur Mountains, 
but they were finally defeated near Sabzawar after a battle 
lasting three days, in which the Mongols lost two thousand 
men. 
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Chinrimur died ill a.d, 3 -iid was succeeded by 

Kcurgue;^, his secretaiy. This very capable man set to work 
to organize the administration and to repress the terrible 
exactions under which the p^nts groaned. Later on, after 
clearing himself from certain charges brought against him 
before the Khakan, he was given the eovernorship of all the 
provinces west of the Oxus and was able to rescue them from 
the cruel and impolitic rule of the officers of Chormaghun. 
He chose as his residence Tus, in which only fifty inhabited 
hous^ ^d^been left, and the Persian nobles at once bought 
up the land to build residences near him. Upon Ogotay’s 
dath his widow despatched Arghun to supersede and arrest 
this able official, who was put to death by haviug earth forced 
down his throat. 

Under Arghun the taxes were at first levied with the 
u^oet severity by Sharaf-u-Din, his Moslem interpreter, but 
after the death of the Utter every effort was made to secure 
good adminlstradon, and Kuyuk, upon his succession, con¬ 
firmed Arghun in his government. Mangu, too, approved 
of hia administration, and in order to remedy abuses by 
which the princes of the blood secured orders on the revenue, 
it was decided that a fixed poll-tax should be paid and that 
nothing else should be exacted. 

TAi Appointmemt of Hkhru KAait la Persia, am. 6aq 
(ta 51).—Mangu was elected Khakan in A.m 1251, and upon 
hi9 accession two great cxjwditions were decided upon one 
under his next brother, Khubiiay, to China, and the other 
imdcr a younger brothe^ Hulagu Khan, the founder of 
the dynasty oi the Il-Khans, to Persia. Hulagu with 
a strong army and a powerful Chinese engineer and 
artillery corps started from Kanicoiam in a.d. with 

insertions to c^sh the Assassins and to extinguish the 
Caliphate. The Mongol pnnee moved even more leisurely 
than was usual and did not reach the border, of his com¬ 
mand until three and a half years later. At Kesh he was 

rr ““ompanied by the ftiture historian, 

Ata Malik of Ju^yn. This able Persian served Hulagu as 
secretary through the important campaign that M^ed 
and was thereby enabled to write a history from first-hand 


5^5urces. 


air Jbf at in Reference has 

already twice been made to the Assassins, who were Hulagu’s 
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first objective, fi.nd. before we come to the ext'irpatloii of this 
noxious sect some account of their later history is necessary. 
Hasan Sabbah lived to a green old age and, having put to 
death both his own sons, ^pointed his colleague Kiya Buzurg- 
Umid to succeed him. The importance of the sect increase 
under this man and under his son hif ohamed, who died in 
A.D. 1162, and was succeeded by his son, Hasan. This 
somewhat extraordinary man disowned his own parentage and 
proclaimed himself the descendant of the Fadmid Nizar. To 
mrther his ambitions he convened an assembly in A. 11. 559 
(1164) and not only proclaimed himself to be the [mam, but 
announced the abrogadon of the letter of the law in favour 
of its allegorical meaning. It is stated that the term 
or *' heredcs ” was given to the sect owing to this new claiitv 
anti by this name they are sdll known in Khorasan- Hasan, 
after ruling for some years, was assassinated, but his son 
followed in his father’s footsteps. In a.d. 12 id Jalal-u-Din 
succeeded to the inhentance, and, completely reversing the 
policy of the sect, declared himself an orthodox M^Iem. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Caliph Nasir and 
with neighbouring Moslem princes, and later on allied himself 
with the heroic JalaJ-u-Din of Khiva \ but he dreaded the 
tmwer of Chengiz Khan, to whom he despatched an embassy. 
In A,D. 1210 he died suddenly, probably of poison. His 
successor and the last Grand Master was a boy of nine, by 
name Rukn-u-Din. In a.d. 1238 he d«patchcd an embassy 
to Europe, and we read in Matthew Pons that it was received 
coldly. An envoy visited the Court of Henry III. of England 
to plead the cause of the ismallis, but the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester probably expressed the public feeling in the words : 
" Let those dogs devour each outer and be utterly wiped out 
and then we shall see, founded on their ruins, the universal 
Catholic Church-'* 

The Extirpation 0/ the Assassintt A.H, 6^4 (i 2 Jf6), —-Hulagu 
was able to attack the Ismaili fortresses in detui, and as the 
Grand Master possessed practically no field aimy the sect 
was doomed. The storm broke first on Khaf and Tun, 
which were captured, the entire population being massacred 
except a few beautiful girls. Hukn-u-Din in a fit of profound 
discouragement surrendered many of his other fortresses, 
and finely his capital Alamut and his own person, to 
the Mongols, who thus eradicated the sect with the utmost 
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ease. In Khorasan and also in the Kerman province a few 
hundred of its followers still survive and are to some extent 
protected by the British officials.^ 

The Sack of Baghdad and the Execution of the Caliph^ a.h. 
656 (1258).—From Hamadan, which Hulagu had made his 
headquarters after crushing the Assassins, a summons was 
sent to the Caliph Mustasim Billah, and in the autumn of 
A.D. 1257, or more than a year after accomplishing his first 
task, the Mongol prince, after much hesitation and consulta¬ 
tion of astrologers, marched westwards to attack Baghdad 
from the east in co-operation with Baydu. The latter was 
instructed to march from the north and attack from the west, 
the object evidently being to prevent the escape of the Caliph 
and his subjects. Mustasim Billah was an unworthy nullity, 
full of false pride. Instead of profiting by the delay grants 
him through Hulagu’s love of ease and pleasure, he took no 
adequate steps to collect troops, and above all, utterly refused 
to unlock the doors of his treasure-house. Had he been a 
capable ruler, he could very probably have beaten off the 
Mongols, but the last of the Abbasid dynasty ijas a sorry 
degenerate. 

The two Mongol armies aggregated about one hundred 
thousand men, whereas the Caliph, omng to his avarice and 
folly, could not muster more than one-fifth of that force. 
Resistance was offered at Takrit, where the bridge over the 
Tigris was destroyed, and again at Dujayal ; but the Mongols 
flooded the Moslem camp during the night, making the 
position impossible, and only a few fugitives escaped to 
Baghdad. The Mongols now advanced on the heart of 
Islam and took part of the walls by assault. Overtures were 
then made, and, like so many other deluded victims of 
Mongol treachery, the Caliph surrendered. According to 
the Moslem historians, he was done to death by being tied 
up in a sack and then trampled on by horses or beaten with 
clubs, and the story is not improbable, since to shed royal 
blood was contrary to the Mongol usage. 

However, it is impossible to pass by the account enshrined 
in Longfellow’s “ Kambalu,” “ according to which Alau (as 
Hulagu is named) captured the Caliph, who headed a sally 

^ tn Chapter LXXVIL att accoimt u of the rebeliloti of Aga Khan, the fcadcr of the 

Itmailii lit the middle of the oiaetewth ceotury. 

’ iCamhalu or Xaaadu Kiun-bdigh or Pddn. 
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from Baghdad (termed Bddacca) and was caught in an 
ambush. The poem then proceeds: 

Ai in at tbc gate we todc, behciy ^ 

A tawer that ii caJJ^ the Tower of Ga\^ ! 

For there the KaUf had hiddm hb wealthf. 

Heaped and hoarded and piled on hi^hf 
Like aacb of wh^r in a granary | 

And thither the niiier crept by itesJth 
To feel of the gold that gave hkn health, 

And to gaze and gloftt with hla bcngij eye 
On jeweli that Reamed like i gkw-womiV rpark^ 

Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 

I said to the Kalif: Thoy art old^ 

'nion hast iw need of lo much gold^ 

Thoa shouldit not hive heaped and hiddni it here? 

Till the breath of battle was hot and ncnj 

But have sown through the land theie useless hoards 

To ipring into shining hlaides of iwords. 

And keep thirtc honour sweet and dear. 

These gtahis of gold are not grains of wheat i 
These ban of silver thou oust not t 
Th«e jewels and pearli and precious awna 
Cannot cure the achca In thy bdUOi 
Nor keep the f«t of Death one hour 
From etim bing the stairway* of thy tower * 

Then Into hii dungeon f locked tfie drone^ 

And left him to feed there all done 
In the hoffley-cella of his golden hive : 

Never 1 prayer, nor a ciy^ nor a groan 
Was heard from thw maasive walla of stonoj 
Nor again was the Kalif i*cn ilive J ^ 

The sack of Baghdad lasted for a week, during which 
nearly one million of its inhabitants were massacred, ritmg 
forty-four years after the event, the author of the 
FoiAnt refers to it in the following words : **^Then there took 
place such wholesale slaughter and unrestrained looting and 
excessive torture and mutilatloiT as It is hard to hear spoken 
of even generally ; how think you, then, of its details . 
There happened things 1 like not to mention ; therefore 
imagine what you wiTl, but ask me not of the matter I 
Equally poignant, chough more formal, is the threnody which 
is quotea as a heading to this chapter. 

* [ ■(in<tn' whether Mtrev Pula'i nf ftutiJid iupred 10 wrlw ihii 

poem, 

VOC. Jl ” 
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The sack of Baghdad was a more terrible event in history 
than that of Merv or Herat, inasmuch as the city was the 
centre of the Moslem world ; and the irreparable injury to 
its civilization by the practical extinction of the Caliphate 
more than six centuries after the foundation of Islam, by the 
destruction of priceless literary and artistic treasures, and by 
the massacre of learned men of all classes, defies description. 
Moslem civilization was at that period the shining light in 
the world, and it has never recovered from the deadly blow. 
The awful nature of the cataclysm which set back the hands 
of the clock of progress among Moslem states, and thereby 
indirectly throughout the world, is difficult to realize and 
impossible to exaggerate. Incidentally the Arabic language, 
which had held a position analogous to that of Latin in 
Europe, gradually declined in importance. 

The Last Tears of Hulagu Khan and his Death, a.h. 663 
(1265).—Hulagu lived for seven years after the capture 
of Baghdad, by which his name is chiefly remembered. 
During this period he ruled as undisputed monarch of Iran. 
He furthermore captured Aleppo and carried all before him 
in Syria, until in 1260, after his departure, the Mongol 
army was defeated by the Mamelukes of Egypt, As Howorth 
points out, this defeat saved Egypt, the last refuge of Moslem 
culture. 

Maragha in the north-west comer of modern Persia was 
chosen as his capital by the Mongol prince, and there, in the 
interests of astrology, in which he believed as foretelling the 
fate of princes, he built the famous observatory, the ruins of 
which are still visible. 

During Hulagu’s latter years there was a revolt in Fars, 
but the Atabeg Seljuk Shah was captured at Kazerun, the 
half-way town between Bushire and Shiraz, and his execution 
speedily followed. In Northern Persia peace reigned because 
the land lay desolate and only a timid remnant was left. So 
Hulagu died in peace and was buried in the island of Tala, in 
Lake Urumia, where he had collected the almost incredible 
wealth of the Assassins and of the Caliphs. Shortly afterwards 
died Dokuz Khatun, his chief wife, who as a member of 
the Kerait tribe was a Nestorian Christian, and to whose 
influence it was due that Hulagu protected Christians. In¬ 
deed so far did this protection go that in a.d. 1260 Hulagu 
received a letter from the Pope expressing the Sovereign 
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PontiiF's joy at hearing that he was disposed to adopt the 
Catholic faith. 

Of the character of Hulagu little that is good ia known. 
He was certainly as cruel and as false aa others of his race, 
and he appears to have been strongly addicted to pleasure. 
Had he found a strong Caliph ruling at Baghdad) Jt seems 
probable that his hordes, lacWing a leader, would have been 
beaten back ; but he was fortunate in having to deal with 
weak and incapable men both at Alamut and at Baghdad, 
and it is mainly owing to this personal accident that 
Hulagu Khan, the founder of a dynasty in Persia, is known 
to fame as a conqueror who profoundly affected the course 
of the world’s history. 
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Bmber iDivid haA iirriTvd 14 onjr Coytt and prcicjiicd fcttcn lent tluaiij^h your 
ciiTon tn tbe Holy Fithcr and ChnMifttii iGogv. Wc note in tbem. Jbve 
you ocw CO ilw Cluiitjaii fkithj aud the fwIutioD yon }wrt tikes to «lie™ cIh 
C hrutiani isd ilu Holy Land fjfdio the ejKfnln of CUutWky. We pny Yonr 
MiK^ificonce to cai^y out thk holy umjeOL We cmnnot it ihii dm send yon isy 
certTO Mwi about tbe time of our irnval m (Ik Holy land^ and of tbe march of tli 
Cbiwuiiv fboc at thii momcjit nd^hiog has been tetclni by the Sovmien 
AnfV9fr fl /L cf El^gimd f® daUdi 6 tA ysrrmarj 1^7+ 117^). 

yibaga, a.h. 663-680 (1265-1281)—^Abagji KJuij,! the 
eldest son of Hulagu, was elected to succeed Hs father with 
ceremonies similar to those obsenred in the case of the Khakan, 
but he did not sssume the full state of ro^alt]^ until his election 
had received conUrmation from Khubilay. One of his earliest 
acts was to marry a natural daughter of the Emperor Michael 
Paleotogus, by name Mary^ wno^ despatched as a bride to 
Hulagu, after hearing of his death continued her journey to 
the Mongol Court. She is generally known as Despina or 
*' Princess.*' This alliance was a distinct sign of the times, 

TAi Ittvaiian ftvm RufsiHf A.ii. 664 (1266),—Soon after 

. ‘ J? «U(lfln*hjj( bMwtq the nrwDi n-Khuu dor, I .ppend t ttUc -t- 
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his secession the teiTitories of Abs^ were invaded by the 
Mongols of Russia. There was a desperately contested battle 
in the valley of the Kur, but the invaders ultimately rctreate^ 
and Abaga, in order to protect the northern entrance to^ his 
empire^ uug beyond the Kur a great ditch which he fortified 
ana garrisoned. 

Haylon, Ki/tg of Armema and Baybars of Kgypij A,H, 664- 
665 (1166-1167).—Abaga also adopted a defensive policy in 
the west, and afforded, practically no help to Haytoti, 

King of Armenia, who was left to make his own terms with 
Baybara, the BahH Mameluke. The latter, after gaining 
succes^ over the Crusaders, from whom he captured Caesarea 
and other cities, invaded Cilici^ defeated an Armenian army, 
and captured the Armenlari heir-appirentt Peace was inaoc 
in the end by the surrender of vajious cities, to which Abaga 
took no exception, as all his resources were required to meet 
an invasion from the East. 

The fn'oaiioH of KAotasan by Boraky a.h. 608 (liy®)""" 
In A.O. n 6 s Khubilay had given Transoxiana to Borak, the 
grandson of Chagatay, on condition that he attacked Kaydu, 
the grandson of Ogotay, who refused^ to recognize him as 
Khakan. Four years later these two princes made peac^ and 
it was decided that Borak should be supported by Kaydu m 
an invasion of Khotaaan. The troops of Borak advanced as 
far as Nishapur, which they plundered without serious opposi¬ 
tion. But Abaga meanwhile was preparing for the campaign, 
and he was soon marching eastwards along the iruok rotitc 
which leads to Khorasan, Upon reaching the district of 
Badghiz, to the north of Herat, he sent envoys to Borak 
offering him the provinces of Ghazna and Kerman ; but 
these terms were refused. Abaga then by a clever ruse 
deluded the enemy into thinking that he had returned pre¬ 
cipitately CO defend his western frontiers, his object being to 
secure a decisive issue to the campaign. Thw pursuM, and 
a desperate battle was fought near Herat, Abaga s left ^ng 
was broken and fled, but his right wing and centre bore down 
on the ChagaCay Mongols and put them to flight. Borak tell 
from his horse and was nearly captured, hot reached 
in safety, and there became a convert to Islam. He t en 
collected a force to punish those Icadera who had desert^ 
him, but he never recovered from the rail on the battleiieJa 
and died a few months after his defeat. 
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Tusuf S&ai Arabeg of Lvristan. —^Abaga. did not follow 
up his victory, but reCurnod ijtim«diate]7 to Azerbaijan, 
while travelling in the neighbourhood of Kazvin he was 
suddenly attacked by a body of Daylamites, The Atabeg of 
Luristan, Yusuf Shah I., who had materially contributed to 
the defeat of Borak, promptly fell on the assailants and saved 
the life of his suzemin, who to mark his gratitude added 
Khuzistan and three frontier districts of Luristan to the 
Atabeg’s princedom. 

The Dev&st4tH^fi of Khwara-zm and Transextatta hy Ahaga^ 
A.H. 671 (1272).—After the death of Borak and the dis¬ 
turbances which ensued, Abaga despatched a force to ravage 
Khwarazm and Transoidana, on the advice of his Vizier, who 
suggested this as an cfiFectual ntethod of protecting Khorasan. 
The cities of Central Asia which had'beg^n to recover from 
the Mongol cataclysm were once more ruined, and as Chuba 
and Kayan, the two sons of Algu, sacked Bokhara three years 
later, that unfortunate city lay desolate for seven years > 

The Battle of Abuliittn^ a.h. 675 (1277).—To return to 
the west, the successful campaigns of ^ybars at length 
compelled Aba^ much against his will, to send a Mongol 
army to defend Ws western provinces, Baybars, marching 
with his entire forces to invade Asia Minor, advanced from 
Aleppo northwards and found the Mongol army eleven thou¬ 
sand strong, supported by a body of Tories and a Georgian 
contingent, at Abulistin. The battle opened by a charge O'f 
the Mongol left wing on the Egypdan centre, which was 
forced back on to the right wing, while at the same time the 
Egyptian left wing was thrown into disorder. Baybars then 
ordered a charge by the whole line. The Mongols dis¬ 
mounted and poured in a storm of their deadly arrows^ but 
the Moslems, exclaiming that it was a Holy War ensuring 
Paradise, swept them off the field, with a loss of more than 
half their numbers. 

After making a triumphal entry into Caesarea, Baybars, 
finding that the princes of Asia Minor dared not join him 
from Tear of Abaga, retired to JDamascus, where he died. 
Abaga, too late to retrieve the disaster, marched through Asia 
Minor, inllicting punishment on those who had fuled in 
their duty with merciless severity, and upon his return to 
Persia sacrificed the Governor of Asia Minor to the resentment 
of the widows of his defeated soldiers, 
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The Battle of Mims, a.h. 680 (1281).—Burning to avenge 
the disaster of Abulistin, Abaga took advantage of a revolution 
in Egypt to invade Syria, and a great battle was fought near 
Hims, in the wcinity of the tomb of Khalid, the famous 
Moslem general. As at Abulistin, the battle began with a 
charge of the Mongol left wing, which, however, was repulsed. 
The Egyptians in turn charged and routed the Mongol left, 
but as an offset to this success their own left was broken by 
the right Mongol wing, which pursued it to the ^tes of 
Hims. There the Mongols occupied themselves with loot¬ 
ing while awaiting the m^n body, whose success they never 
questioned. But meanwhile the Mongol centre, under Mangu- 
Timur, the brother of Abaga, had broken and fled, and con¬ 
sequently the Egyptians remained masters of the field j in 
the pursuit which ensued the Mongol losses were hea^^.^ 
This was the last expedition undertaken by Abaga, who died 

in the following year. , 

The Intercourse of Abaga with Europe, —Chnstendom, re¬ 
presented by the Pope, had, as already mentioned, made 
friendly overtures to the Mongols, whose protection of Chris¬ 
tians had become known. At this period quite a corre¬ 
spondence ensued with Abaga, much of which has been 
preserved. Among the letters, that written by Edward 1 . 
of England is of special interest, and is given as a heading 
to this chapter. In pursuance of his policy, the Pope in 
A.D. 1278 despatched a Franciscan Mission to Abaga and 
also to the Khakan, but it is believed that, although some 
measure of success rewarded their efforts in Persia, the Mission 

did not penetrate farther east. _ l . r l 

The Moslems were undoubtedly enemies both ot the 
Mongols and of Christendom, and, as Hayton of Armenia 
and the Georgians were faithful allies to their suzerain, one 
at least of whose wives was a Christian, there is doubt 
that the intercourse was prompted by a genuine desire to 
secure co-operation against the powers of Islam. 

The Journey of lA.arco Polo in Persia^ a.d. I't.'ji, One 
result, perhaps the only good one, of the Mongol conquests 
was that when the descendants of the conquerors, growing 
more civilized, became anxious to repair the devastation 


» An interating eontemponry leeouat of tlw b»«le, 
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wrought hy their terrible ancestors, almost the whole of Asia 
was opened to the traveller. We have examples in Carpini 
and Rubrut^uls of missions reaching Karacoram from distant 
countries in Asia and from Europe, and these missions must 
in every case have added considerably to mutual knowledge. 
In thdr wake followed the merchant-adventurers, greatest of 
whom was the illustrious Marco Polo,^ justly named “ The 
Father of Ceography.*’ It is of special interest to note that 
the three great geographers of early days, namely, Herodotus 
who lived in the fifth century bx., Chang Kien who lived in 
the second century B.c., and Marco Polo who lived in the 
thirteenth century of our era, all described Persia ; the latter 
is indeed believed to have spoken its language fiuently. Apart 
from any comparisons which may be instituteii, the actual 
value of the information given is considerable, and in the 
case of the two European travellers enables us to present a 
vivid picture of the country, 

Marco Polo started on his famous journey across Asia to 
China from I^aJaxTaj on the Gulf of Scandcrun and entered 
Persia at or near Tabriz, where a Venetian colony had been 
established some years before. He states that its inhabitants 
" get their living by trade and handicrafts, for they weave 
many kinds of beautiful and valuable stuffs of silk and gold. 
The city has such a good position that merchandize is brought 
thither from India, Baudas (Baghdad), and Cremesor (the 
Garmfir or ' Hot Country '), and many other regions, and 
that attracts many Latin merchants, especially Genoese, to 
buy goods and transact other business there.” Marco Polo 
incorrectly describes Tabriz as being in the province of Irak, 
and equally incorrectly supposes it to be outside Persia. 
” Persia,” he says, " is a great country which was in old times 
very illustrious and powerful ; but now the Tartars have 
Masted and destroyed it.” 'I'hc next city mentioned is Saba, 
now Sava, from which, owing to the resemblance of its name 
to Sheba, the three Magi were supposed to have set out to 
worship the new-born Saviour.® 

‘ p« duiie which Juli with ih\m ,oliwr« a Yuk'i tf Mtta Poi, Dnr of itt 
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lit iit on Chip-, hvi not oq Pcnili. la Tnw Arr//*,™* 
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Marco Polo, believing thit he had entered Persia at 
describes the country as divided into eight kingdoms, a wholJy 
inaccurate division, which does not call for further nouce. 
He refers to the fine horses and the ** finest asses in the 
world/* and goes on to say, " In the cities there are traders 
and artisans who live by their labour and oatt^ w*ea^g 
cloths of gold, and silk stufls of sundry kinds. They have 
plenty of cotton produced in the country ; and abundance 
bf wheat, barley, millet, panick, and wine, With fruits of all 

kinds/’ , , . 

From Saba the Venetian visited Kashan, famous for its 
velvets and silks, and from this important commercial centre 
he marched south-^^t to Ye^d. From Yezd to Kerimn 
there arc two routes, by both of which I have 
and I have identified the more easterly of the two^ wa tmk, 
as that traversed by the Venetian and his companions. Wot 
only are there date-palms to-day at Bafk, 4 ® mention ^ y 
Marco Polo, but the altitude of the alternative route is too 
high for dates to grow there. Kerman, which was 
even three times visited, is described at greater lengt in 
any other city in Persia. Mention b made of its turquoise 
and steel, which are not worked to-day. B“t. 
needlework in the embroidery of silk stuffs m different colours, 
with figures of beasts and birds, trees and fiO'Wers, am a 
variety of other patterns,** is still to be bought, m ern 
Kerman being noted for its embroidered sl^wls. 

From Kerman to Camadi in the Jiroft vall^ ^ 
unable to identi^ the road foUowed by the Venrtan, l^c 
entire district having been a blank on the map until in 1895 
I discovered Marco’s route, which ran acr^ the 
uplands of Sardu to the Sarbiaan Pass, ^d 
rapidly through Dilfrrd to the ancient city of Jirufr- M^co 
gives an accurate description of this section in th^e words . 
” When you have ridden these seven days over a plain 
you come to a great mountain ; and when y®'? ■ 

L »p of .h, you find. 

some two days to go down. ... . /viot you 1 j 

hill those two days, you find yourself in * P ® 
the beginning thereof there is a city called C * > , 

former^r was a great and noble place^bm now is of Uttle 
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consequence.’* In descending thia valley his party was attacked 
by robbers and barely escaped. He then crossed the low 
ranges and emerged on to the plain and port of Hormuz or 
Ormuz (referred to in Chapter LXIV.), where “ Merchants 
came irom India with ships loaded with spicery and precious 
stones, pearls, cloths of silk and gold, elephants’ teeth, and 
many other wares, which they sell to the merchants of 
Hormuz.” For some reason, cither because of the un sea¬ 
worthy ships, " wretched adairs ” as Marco terms them, or 
owing to a breakdown in health, the traveller returned by 
another road, through either Sirjan or Urzu, to Kerman, but 
the data given are scanty. 

From Kerman Marco marched north to Cobinan, which 
still retains its name as Xubanan. There he was on the 
southern ed^ of the Lut, and I will again quote * ” When 
you depart from this city of Cobinan, you find yourself again 
in a Desert of surpasaing aridity, which lasts for some eight 
days ; here arc neither fruits nor trees to be seen, and what 
water there is is bitter and bad, $o that you have to carry 
both food and water, ... At ^e end of those eight days 
you arrive at a Province which is called Tonocain.” The 
word Tonocain is obviously Tun va Kain, but the place on 
the map directly to the north is Tabas, and it seemed reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Venetian made for it. However, my 
inquiries at that town in 190 j showed that there was no trade 
route from Kubanan, and that all caravans travelled via Chah 
Kuru to Naiband and Tun.‘ Consequently, although it would 
be unwise to be dogmatic, I favour the identification of this 
latter route, by which I traversed the Lut from north to south 
in 1393. 

After stating that Tonocain " has a good many towns and 
villages,” Marco describes the onental plane or Arbre Sol, 
” which we Christians term Arire Stc** I have made Special 
reference to the treelessness of Persia, and it is on this account 
that trees growing without irrigation water are regarded as 
sacred. ^ The custom is to make a vow at such a tree that, if 
one’s wish be fulfilled, a sheep will be brought and sacrificed 
beneath it j m token of the vow a strip of the clothing is 
torn off and tied to the tree, which thus presents a cunous 
appearance. 

Tun was in the province of Kuhistan, and it has been 
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mctitioned in the previous chapter as having been sacked by 
the generals of Hulagu Khan at the opening of the campaign 
against the Ismailis. It is probably on fliis account tha^ 
after a reference to ita “surpassingly beautiful women," 
Marco gives the account of the “ CHd Man of the Mouii’* 
tain," which has been quoted in Chapter LII. Possibly 
owing to a lacuna in the manuscript, no details arc given of 
the illustrious Venetian’s onward journey, which probably t^n 
by Nishapur and Sarakhs, and the next place mentioned is 
Sapurgan or Shlbrkan, in Afghan Tiu-k«tan. In any case 
Marco had now pass^ beyond the limits of modern Iran, 
and for the time being wc may bid him farewell. 

Afima^y A.H. 680^83 (ii 8|“I484)—'The death of Abaga 
gave rise to many intrigues, and ultimately Tagudar Oghlu, 
a brother of the deceased monarch, was elected to succeed to 
the throne, Arghun, the eldest son of Abaga, l^ing passed 
over. Tagudar, who bad been baptized a Christian under 
the name of Nicolas, proclaimed himself a Moslem under 
the name of Ahmad imon his accession, and despatched an 
embassy to K^aun of Egypt to announce the fact and to make 
profession of his friendly intentions- These were reciprocated 
by the Mameluke sovereign, who, however, forced the Mongol 
ambassadors to travel at nig^ht, and was careful not to allow 
them to have any contact with his subjects- 

Arghun, being dissatisfied with the results of the election, 
rebelled, and being defeated took refuge in the natural for¬ 
tress of Kalat-i-Nadiri, where the entrance towards the west 
is still known as Darband-i-Arghun, or Argawan. He w^ 
however, induced to submit to his uncle, who received him 
kindly but kept him in confinement. Meanwhile a strong 
party in the army, which resented Ahmad's conversion to 
Islam and the favour shown to Moslems, conspired to rescue 
the young Prince. The army declared for the latter and 
Ahmad fled, but was captured and put to death in Mongo! 
fashion by having his back broken. 

The RetgH af ArghuHy a.h, 683-690 (1184,-1190 —The 
reign of Arghun was not eventful, and for some years there 
was nothing worthy of record except a conspiracy fomed 
by Boukal, who had been instrument! in rescuing him from 
his uncle’s hands and had been given almost supreme power. 
This plot was revealed, and Boukai and his ftimily with t^ 
other conspirators were put to death- The execution caused 
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* in Khorafiaiif which was the appanage of Ghasan, 

son of Arghurii and Ghazan’s general rebelled 6'om fear of 
being put to death as a friend of the late conspirator. He 
attacked Ghaian, who was encamped on the banks of the 
Kashaf Rud, the river of Tua and of Meshed, but the Prince 
succej^ed in reaping, onljf, however, to be defeat^ later on 
near Tus. Gha^n rallied his forces at Kalpoeh near Nardin, 
and having received strong reinforcemefitSj was able to drive 
the rebel general out of Persia. 

Arghun during his short reign evinced much favour 
towards Christians, and made proposals in laSo, and again 
two years later, to the powers o^ Christendom for a joint 
attack on the Moslems in the Holy Land ; but the fall of 
Acre in 1191 sealed the fate of European domination in 
byna, which, after two_ centuries of vicissitude^ teased to 
exist* As in the case of his predecessor, letters were exch^ged, 
hopes were excited, and little was actually done. 

yohft di MoHte Corvt/to. —^Thc leading missionair of the 
age was John de Monte Corvino, a Franciscan friar who was 
wor ing in the Levant at this period, and who reported to 
the Pope his high hopes of the conversion of Arghun. Con¬ 
sequently he was despatched with many letters, and, passing 
through Tabny, proceeded to distant China, where he founded 
a NourishIng church. 

Gaykhaiky a.h. 690-694 (1291-1295), and Baydk, a,h. 
^94 (1295), Upon the death of Arghun the generals who 
had usurp^ the power sent envoys to Ghaaan his son, to 
^yh^atu his brother, and to Baydu his cousin. Their first 
decision WM to offer the succession to Gaykhatu. A few 
days latCT, h^ever, they regretted their choice and decided 
to raiM Baydu to the throne, but being prudent he declined 
the offcT and Gaykhatu was thereupon elected. He was 
lavish in his expenditure, and when the treasuiy was empty 
he attompted, in mutation of Ehubilay, to issue bank-notes ; 

^ ^ unpopular that it was speedily can- 


The folly of Gaykhatu and his unbridled excesses of every 
description alienated the Mongol generals, and when Baydu, 
who had been struck and insulted by his cousin, rebelled, 
the unhappy monarch was deserted with sinister suddentu^ 
and strangled Nor was Baydu, his successor, more for¬ 
tunate. as he held the throne for less than a year and was 
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in turn deserted by his generals in favour of Ghazan, by 
whose orders he was put to death. With ^vdu ended the 
period of the heathen Il-Khans. It is specially noteworthy 
that, whereas only twelve years before Ahmad had lost his 
throne partly, at any rate, owing to his aed for Islam, the de¬ 
position and death of Baydu were due mainly to his hostility 
to that religion and to his predilection for Christianity, 

The Return of Marco Polo to a.d. 1294,— Arghun 

had despatched an embassy to Khubilay to ask for the hand 
of a Princess of the Royal House, and in a.o. 1294 Marco 
Polo was entrusted with the perilous duty of escorting the 
lady Kofcachin “ moult bele dame et avenant ” from China 
to Persia. Khubilay, upon dismissing the Venetian, gave 
him “two golden Tablets of Authority, He chained him 
also wl^ messages to the King of France, the King of England, 
the King of SpMJi, and the other Kings of Christendom.'' 

The land route being rejected as too fatiguing, the 
intrepid Venetian sailed from China with a well-equipped 
squadron of thirteen ships and a large retinue ; but during 
the two years which the voyage occupied almcat every one 
died," BO that only mght survived,*' Upon reaching Hormuz, 
in A-D. 1494, Marco heard of the death of Arghun, and, 
having reported his arrival to Caykhatu, was instructed to 
take the Princess to Ghazan Khan, who was at this time 
in Kuhistan. It is tliereforc probable that he followed the 
same route as he originally took from Hormuz to Ton, and 
from the camp of Ghazan to Tabriz he presumably followed 
the trunk route which skirts the Elburz. At the capital he 
was treated with great distinction \ and his epoch-making 
journey, or series of journeys, was brought to a happy con¬ 
clusion in a.o. 1295 or the following year, when, after an 
absence of a quarter of a century, the way-weary Venetian 
reached bis home. 
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CHAP. LVin GHAZAN KHAN m 

recent Il-Khans had encouraged, Ghazan took advantage of 
the weakness of the Mameluke empire, which was suffering 
from internal troubles, and invaded Syria. He crossed the 
Euphrates with an army ninety thousand strong and moved 
on Aleppo *, instead of besieging it, however, he marched 
to meet the Egyptian army. The decisive battle was fought 
at Hims, where formerly the Mongol arms had met -mth 
disaster. On this occasion the centre under Ghazan was 
nearly broken by the charge of the heavily armed Mame¬ 
lukes, but the Il-Khan dismounted his men, who used their 
horses as a rampart from behind which they kept up a h^vy 
fire of arrows. These tactics threw the Mamelukes into 
disorder owing to the numbers of their horses that were 
killed, and when the Mongol wings had repulsed the Egyptians 
by the same device, a general advance, headed by the deadly 
archers on foot, completed the victory. 

The change that Islam had made in the customs of the 
Mongols is clearly seen by Ghazan’s treatment of Damascus. 
He received the submission of the city and issued a pro¬ 
clamation with many quotations from the Koran, to the effect 
that he had come to deliver Syria from a reprobate monarch 
and that no harm would be done to any one. Moreover, 
he kept the soldiery out of the city and did not even allow the 
gardens for which the place is famous to be damaged. Never- 
riieless, in spite of Ghazan’s humane intentions, Damascus 
did not escape severe suffering, owing mainly^ to the hatred 
of the Il-Khan’s Armenian allies and the difficulty of re¬ 
straining troops accustomed to plunder. After remaining 
until the contribution fixed by him had been fully paid, 
Ghazan marched back across the Euphrates, leaving a force 
to hold his conquests ; but on the organization of a fresh 
army at Cmro the Mongols retreated, and Syria reverted to 
its Egyptian masters. 

The Raiding of Southern Persia from Transoxiana .—Dunng 
the absence of Ghazan in Syria, Kutlugh Shah, the Chagatay 
Prince of Transoxiana, sent a force of ten thousand men to 
raid Southern Persia. The province of Kerman lay desolate, 
as Mahmud Shah, its drunken prince, had revolted and the 
troops of Ghazan had been quartered on it for a year ; indeed, 
so depopulated was the country that only one thousand 
Afghans were met with, who were attacked and robbed of 
their families and possessions. At Shiraz there was no garrison 
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to defend the city, but the Inhabitants armed themselves, 
and for once the well-worn ruse of an ambuscade failed to 
lure them from the security of their walls. Consequently no 
attack was attempted on the capital of Fam, and the raiders, 
plunging into the “ Hot Country *' at Kazetun, looted the 
nomads of the province, and entered Khuzistan. The force 
finally assembled at Hormuz in Khuztstan for the return 
march, but being encumbered with thousands of animats the 
raidera suffered severe losses, and were obliged to leave behind 
all their booty. 

The Jiefeai of the Mottgals is Syria, a , h . -jol ( 1303 ^.— 
In A.H. 700 (1301} Ghazan made a second incursion into 
Syria, but was foill^ by the bad weather and retired after 
sustaining heavy losses in his transport. Two years later he 
once again crossed the Euphrates, but on this occasion, after 
securing a minor success, be retired to watch events ftom the 
left bank of the Tigris. Kutlugh Shah, who commanded 
his army fifty thousand strong, met the Egyptian army at 
Marju-as-Sui^r, in the vicinity of Damascus. This battle 
also vras chequered, the right wing of the Egyptians giving 
way and causing a panic ui Damascus, while the left wing 
sto^ firm, and compelled the invadcia to retire to the hills 
for the night. In the morning the battle was renewed, with 
the result that the Mongols, who were suffering from lack of 
water, attempted to break through and flee, and being per¬ 
mitted to do so were followed up and cut to pieces. 

The Relations of Gkaxan vaith Byxantium and the Pf^esiern 
Pvofers .— ^In A.n. 702 ft302) Ghazan received an embassy 
from Andronicus the Elder, who offered him the hand of a 
Greek princess and begged tlmt the Turks of Asia Minor 
might be ordered to cease their raids into his territories. 
Little did the Emperor realize that these same Turks, whose 
rise dates from this period, were destined to capture Byzan¬ 
tium and to hold in subjection provinces of Europe. 

With the Western states of Europe Ghazan maintained 
the friendly reladons which he had inherited, and letters 
simitar in tenor to those already mentioned are pmerved in 
the archives of various powers. The fact that Egypt, the 
representative Moslem power, was his chief enemy strength¬ 
ened the belief that at heart he was a Christian, or, at any 
rate, had Christian sympathies. During his reign Edward 1. 
of England accredited'Geoffrey de I^angley, who was accom- 
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panlc<) by two esquires, to the Persian Court. The original 
roll of their itinerary is catant,' and also an account of their 
expenditure, which included purchases of silver plate, fur 
pelisses, and carpets. They travelled by way of Genoa to 
Trebiaond and Tabriz, and returned home with a leopard 
in a cage. No other account of their mission has been 
preserved. 

Mis Reforms .—When Ghazan Khan came to the throne, 
he found the revenue so corruptly administered that prac¬ 
tically nothing reached the central government, with the result 
that he was unable to give pay, much less presents, to his army. 
At the same time the peasantry were so ground down by 
illegal and semi-illegal exactions that they were deserting 
their villages, and whenever an odictal appeared they took 
refuge in underground hiding-places. To remove this (unda- 
mcntal abuse a survey of all property was instituted, and on 
this a new sptem of taxation was baset^ each village paying 
its taxes in two instalments and knowing exactly what the 
amount was. All assignations on revenue—a cause of end¬ 
less corruption—and ail other irregular taxes or tolls were 
forbidden on pain of death, and in order to prevent the tax- 
collectors from deceiving the peasantry they were obliged 
to post a copy of the order, with details of its taxes, 
in every village. Another abuse was that all government 
officials and other great personages not only used the govern¬ 
ment post-horses but preyed on the country, quartering 
themselves and their large suites in the towns ^d villages, 
and taking everything they and their servants desired without 
payment. It had also become customary to send an enor¬ 
mous number of couriers to and from the court, all of whom 
seized supplies and even transport when n^essary, with the 
result that the population had disappeared from the vicinity 
of the main roads. This abuse Ghazan remedied, in the first 
place by instituting a private postal service of horses, which 
was not allowed to be used by any one except the monarch's 
special couriers. He subset^uently abolished the old service, 
and by rigorously suppressing the use of couriers and by 
other means put an ena to the extortions. He also purified 
and organized the administration of justice, encouraged 
culture, founded military fiefs, set up a standard of wei^ts 
and measures, and worked by every means for the prosperity 
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of the down-trodden peasantry. Finally, the new llkhani 
era, which began on 14th March 1302, was partly inaugurated 
to check financial irregularities. 

His Buildings and Endowments. — His capital, Tabriz, 
Ghazan adorned with buildings which surpassed in splendour 
the famous tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Merv. Building on 
the same lines, he erected a magnificent mausoleum, together 
with, an equally magnificent mosque, two colleges, a hospital, 
a library, and an observatory. The most celebrated pro¬ 
fessors and scientific men of the age were appointed with 
liberal salaries to staff these foundations, and lands were 
assigned to them in perpetuity, the produce of which provided 
the salaries and upkeep. Nor were the students forgotten ; 
indeed the entire scheme was thought out with extraordinary 
thoroughness, and it is to be regretted that a man of such 
administrative genius was shortly afterwards succeeded by 
puppet-khans under whom Persia relapsed into anarchy. 

UljaitUy A.H. 703—716 (1304—1316).—The successor of 
the great Il-Khan was his brother Mohamed Khudabanda, 
generally known by his title of Uljaitu.^ Upon hearing of 
the death of Ghazan he kept the intelligence a secret until 
he had surprised and killed a possible competitor for the 
throne in the person of Alafrang, son of Gaykhatu, together 
with his supporters. The third son of Arghun Khan, he 
had been brought up by his mother as a Christian and bap¬ 
tized under the name of Nicolas, but through the influence 
of his wife he had been converted to Islam. He loved to 
listen to religious discussions, and was once shocked by 
hearing it stated that Islam allowed marriage with a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. His adverse impression was strength¬ 
ened by a violent thunderstorm during which some members 
of his court were killed by lightning and which was interpreted 
as a sign that heaven was angry at his adoption of Islam. 
For a while the Sultan thought of returning to the old Mongol 
beliefs, but, visiting the tomb of Ali, he there dreamed a 
dream as a result of which he finally embraced the Shia tenets. 

Among other events of this reign was an invasion of 
Gilan, hitherto independent, which cost the Mongols thou¬ 
sands of lives ; there was also a raid into Khorasan by the 

> Vljaif tignifie* " Foftuiute." The Sultu wu bora when hi) mother wu UeTeniac 
the deeert which liet between Mere ud Sinfchi, Her attenduti, obliged to halt, were 
efrud that the party would die of thirtt, but upon the birth of the infant i heaey ehower felt 

4ad it wai in ccimmemnrition of tiui that he received hit title, ' 
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Gha gMfty Mongols, which was beaten off. Uljaitu, like his 
p^ecessort, corresponded with the sovereigns of Western 
Europe, and it is interating to note that they believed him 
to be an enemy of Islam* * 

SaU, A.H. 716-736 (t3T6-tj35).— Abu Said, the 
son of Khudabands, was only a boy of twelve when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, although he had been the nortunal 
ruler of Khorasan, which to some extent had become the 
appanage of the heir-apparenL His jcign was marked by 
disputes of the great nobles, who during his mlnoritv con¬ 
tended for power. Chief among them was Amir Chupan, 
the Regent, who was marned to a sister of the monarch and 
whose power overshadowed the throne. The revolt of his 
son, whom he captured and brought a prisoner to Sultank 
(the city founded by Khudabanda), only strengthened his 
position, which he might have retained but lor the fact that 
Abu Said fell in love with his daughter, Bagh^d KhatUTt, 
whom he had married to a Mongol noble. His refusal to 
hand over his daughter weighed on the mind of the enamour^ 
monarch, who began to hate Chupan so intensely that in 
self-defence the Amir was forced to rebel, and paid the pen^ty 
with his life. Nothing more during this reign merits notice, 
and Abu Said, d}ing childless, lefi the kingdom a prey to 
disorder. 

m Pajtpti //-iCA4Xf. —The remaining Il-Khans were 
puppets set up by rival generals, and their importance was 
so small that they tnay suitably be relegated to a list taken 
from TAe Mokamed^n Dyitasttes. 


Arya 

Musa 


736 

736 



Rival Khans 


Puppets of the 
Jalayr Amir 


Pupped of the 
Chupani Amirs 


1 Mohamed 
\ Tugha-Timur 
(Jaban-Timui' 

I Soti-Beg (prinwssj 
J Sulayman 
[ Noshirwan 
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The Jaiayr Dynasty^ a,h. 736-81+ (1336-14! l).—the 
struggle for power which occurred upon the disintegration of 
the Empire of the ll-Khans the most importatit family was 
that of Amir Husayn Jalayr, who had married a daughter of 
Arghun. Under Shaykh Hasan Buzurg^ or “ the Great," 
who had act up three puppets given in the list above, and had 
subsequently assum«l sovereign functions himself, Irak 
occupied and Baghdad once ag^un became a capitals ^Hls 
son Oways, on his succession in a.h. 757 (1356), seized 
Azerbaijan, which bad been annexed the Golden Horde, 
and a fw years later added Mosul and Diarbekr to the newly 
founded kingdom. Oways was succeeded by Husayn, who 
fought the Muzaffar dynasty of Southern Persia and the Kara 
Kuyunlu, or '* Black Sheep " Turkoman, to the west. Upon 
his death in a.h. 784 (l 3 ®^)» he bequeathed Azerbaijan and 
Irak to his son Sultan Ahmad, on whom fell the brunt of the 
invasion of Timur. Unable to resist the V^orld Conqueror 
he fled to Egypt and spent the rest of his life in seeking 
to regain and hold his dominions. In a.m. 813 (1410) he 
had recovered Baghdad, but when invading Azerbaijan he 
was defeated by the Kara Kuyunlu, who succeeded this 
uudistinguished dynasty. 

The a.h. 713-795 ('313-'393)* —The 

founder of the Southern Persian dyn^ty was a certain 
Sharaf-u-Din Muzaffar, who was appointed Governor of 
Maybud, a small town to the north-west of Yezd, His son, 
Mubariz-U-Din, Mohamed, in a.h, 713 (1313), was appointed 
Governor of Yezd and Fars by Abu Said, and so increased 
his influence by marrying Kutlugh Turkan, the only daughter 
of Shah Jahan of the Kutlugh Khans of Kerman, that in 
A.H. 741 (1340) he obtained possession of that province. In 
A.H. 754 (1 353 )j * series of camp^gns fought with Abu 

Ishak, Inju, he annexed Fars, and three years later Isfahan. 
Finding the conditions favourable;, this successful warrior led 
his army to Tabriz, but when he was apparently at the zenith 
of his feme his sons conspired against him and blinded him. 
His successors quarrelled among themselves and merit little 
notice, except tt^t Shah Shuja, who also captured Tabriz and 
even Baght^, is known to fome as the patron of Hafiz. 
Sultan Ahmad, Imad-u-Din, is well known at Kerman as the 
founder of the Pa Minar mosque. In his honour, too, was 
carved the beautiful stone pulpit which I discovered at Kala-i- 
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Sang, the oW capital of the province. The femily was hope¬ 
lessly weakened by internal feuds, but Shah Mansur, stung 
by reproaches of the Shlrazis, attacked, and in a desperate 
charge nearly succeeded in killing the Great Conqueror him¬ 
self, as will be seen in the following chapter. On this account 
the dynasty was exterminated.^ 

The Kura of Herat, A.M. 6437791 Cin5-i389)'~“To 
complete the survey of petty dynasties mendon must be made 
of the Kurt race of Ghor, which held Herat under the Mongols 
from the middle of the thirteenth century of our era. As 
EDcntJoncd above, Fakhf’^u-Din gained the favour of 
by handing over Noruz, and the dynasty, partly owing to 
possesion of an Inaccessible fort, maintained itself untij a 
few years after the conquest of Herat by Timur in 7®3 

1 Tfea* dytuity U Wth n Ea 7« TWW Afi'ieJ, Wp. 
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TAlri£EtUlN£ 

And when ! dcKitbcd m^lf in iht robe cf empin^ I ihut my eyci to ttfety* and 
lo the iep«?¥c which h IbudQ on the bed of cu^. And fro’in ihe twelfth yeaf of my 
age I traTel^d over •COUntrteH and coTnbated dJfiicul[ief> and fornicd rnlerprt** and 
viiJiqiiltiKd aiTfi^ and I ha^aHed my perion in the Iwur of danger | until in the 
end t Tanmrahed kinj^dnu ind and ettabliihcd the gtory of my luine^— 

Yrom 7^ IvrfitMitt 

Tra/tssxiafia in tki Middle of the Fourteenth Century .—The 
house of Chagfttay which ruled Ccntnil Asia^ was the least 
distinguished of the dynasties founded by Chengi^ Khan, In 
the period covered by the preceding chapter an occasional 
raid into Khorasan constituted all its histoiyr so far as Persia 
was concerned, and during much of the time Transoxiana 
was In a state of anarchy. In a.h. 746 (134^) Kazan Khan, 
the Western Chagatay ruler, provoked a rebellion by his 
cruelty, the nobles uniting under a certain Amir Kazghan to 
dethrone him, a design in which they were successful the 
following year. Amir Kazghan after this revolution ruled 
through puppet Khans until his death in a.k. 759 (>357) 
and was succeeded by his son Abdulla. Saiai was desert^ 
through the influence of Sali, the new Vizier^ and Samarcand 
again became the capital of an empire. Becoming enamoured 
of the wife of the puppet Khan, Abdulla put him to death 
and set up Timur Oghtan in his stead. This act caused 
a revolt, which was headed by an Amir named Bayan Sclduz 

^ The fw ihi* duptcr utdiidt ^ Hhiirj by Sir John Mitcdloi | 

GiltMiAftdtt Anf4rl, "by TOO ffunmer ; ^ Mof^i c/CnUfM^ 
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itid by fiaji ^ Birlas, of Kesh (th« modern Shahr-i-Sabz, to 
the south of Samarcand), and the united forces of the Amirt 
defeated Abdulhj who fled across the Oaeus and disappeared 
from the scene. The government was now admimstered by 
the victors^ but the incapacity of Bayau Sclduz^ who was a 
hopeless drunkard broke up the empire into a number of 
petty states, and Barlas was not able to do more than 

maintain himself at Kesh. . 

The Governor of Mongolia, or Jatah, at this period wm 
T ughluk Timur Khan, who, on seeing the state of anarchy 
into which Transoxiatia had fallen, determined to annex it. 
He started on an expedition for this purpose m a.h. 761 
(1360) and marched on Kesh ^ Barlas, deenung t e 

ivjdft too great, attempted no defence and fled to Khorasan, 
where he was afterwards killed by brigands. 

T/ti e/ Taftir/d/te.—*Tamerlanc has impressed Europe 

more than any other Asiatic conaucror. Chen^i Khan, a 
century and a half earlier, was not brought into direct conta« 
with the Near East or with Europe, but conquered lands 
remote from the ken of the West, and it was not until after 
his death that his descendants subdued Russia to the noi^ 
and Mesopotamia to the south. Tamerlane, on the other 
hand, overran Persia and Mesopotamia, and subsequent y 
entered Russia and attacked the Kipchaks of the lower Vol^ 
valley • he also plundered Moscow. He then turned his 
eyes towards India, the reputed treasure-house of the world, 
which he invaded. Here he passed the limits both of Alex¬ 
ander the Great and of Chengia Khan, the former hawng 
halted on the Beas, while the latter barely cr^^ed the Indus. 
Westwards, too, he took Damascus and weakened the power 
of the Mamelukes, and finally defeat^ and captured Sultan 
Bayazid 1 . of Turkey on the field of Angora. No Asiatic 
conqueror in historical tiinc» performed such q 

arms as these, and consequently none is entitled to the ame 

of Tamerlane. . ^ tl. 

His BiriA in a.h, 736 (i 335 ) 

historians of Tamerlane trace his descent from a certain 
Karachar Khan, a vizier in the service of Chagatay, who 
connected with his master’s femily. This gencalo^ i 
puted, but its correctness is of little importance. \V c Kn 

I Haji ■ixoi&d t mu w|w lui the tfl !H ii i tiUi of hOflO^i' 
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tliat he was the son of Amir Turghay> chief of the Gurkan 
branch of the Barbs, a noble Turkish tribe, and nephew of 
Haji Barlas, From an early age he showed unusual promise 
both in the council chamber and in the field, where he served 
with distinction under Amir Kazghan, notably in Khorasan. 
Ho was also remarkable for his skill and endurance in the pur- 
suit of game, resemblt^ in this respect Alexander the Great* 

Hii Submiisian la Tu^hluk Timur Khan, — Tamerlane, by 
the death of his father, had recently become the head of his 
family at the time of the flight of Maji Barlas, and this event 
proved a ciisis iti the life of the young Amir. As the Tarikh-i- 
Kashidi runs : 

Hii fitter doid and bb un<Jc lud fled; 

The people were eipoeed to die rangea of a rtnagei. 

leg meiiuci had phtced the tribe in dinger: 

It WM become u an eagle without wingi or fetthert. 

To save the situation, Tamerlane decided to tender his 
submission to Tughluk Timur Khan, by whom he was 
received with much distinction and appointed Governor of 
Transdxiana. In the following year the Khan of Jatah 
obtained possession of Samarcand and anointed his son 
Khoja Ilias Oghlan to the ^vernorship of Transoxlana with 
the young Tamerlane as his councillor, although a certain 
Amir Begjit was given the supreme authority. Intrigues 
naturally followed, with the result that Tamerlane was obliged 
to flee from Samarcand. 

Hh Early kKanderiitgs ,—Being pursued, he turned on his 
enemies and defeated mem. Then with but a handful of 
men he sought out his brother-in-law Amir Husayn, the 
grandson of Amir Kazghan, who had recently been beaten 
by Tughluk Timur and was wandering In the desert. Together 
the two adventurers proceeded to Khiva, where the Governor 
attempted to smze them by treachery, and they were forced to 
retire to the desert for protection. There they led a life of risk 
and hardship, Tamerlane and hia wife being on one occasion 
imprisoned oy some Turkoman and escaping with difficulty. 

Tamerlane ar “ 7 Vw«r the Lame,** —It was during this 
period that Timur acquired in Sistan his sobriquet of " the 
Lame ** ; and details of the story have been preserved. In 
A.H, 764 (1363), when wandering in Southern Afghanistan, 
he received an appeal for help from Jalal-u-Dln Mahmud, 
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the Keiani» Prince of Sistan, whose subjects had reWW. 
Tanierlane and Amir Husayn immediately accepted in- 
vitation* and with the aid of their veterans thr« out of seven 
forts held by the rebels were captured. The latter ^en 
submitted to their Prince, pointing out l^t if T^CTlane 
were allowed to capture the other forts, Sistan would he at 
his mercy. Persuaded by these weighty arg^ents, Jalai-u- 
Dln collected a force with whi^ he attacked his allies, and 
although Tamerlane -succeeded Ip breaking the centre of the 
Sistan army, he received two arrow wounds, one in his arm 
and the other in his foot, which was thus pcnnanently lamed. 
From this he became known as Timur or the lame, 
two words which in European languages have been merged 
in the euphonious form of Tamerlane,^ The word Timur 
signifies iron, ^ 

The Railjing of his Re/ations anJ Adheresis.—Ati Timur s 
iHstituus* there is a delightful account of how relations and 
adherents rallied to his standard during this period. It 
deserves quotation, if only as revealing the character of the 
great adventurer. He writes ; “1 had not ytt rested from 
my devotions, when a number of people appeared afar off; 
and they were passing along in a line with the hill. And I 
mounted my horse, and 1 came behind them, that 1 might 
know their condition, and what men they were. They were. 
In all, seventy hoTSemen ; and I asked of them saying, 

‘ Warriors, who are ye ? ’ and they answered unto me, ‘ We 
arc the servants of Amir Timur, and we wander in search of 
him ; and lo 1 we find him not.’ And I said unto them, 
" 1 also am one of the servants of the Amir. How say ye, if 
I be your guide, and conduct you unto him ? * When their 
eyes fell upon me, they were overwhelmed with joy ; and 
they alighted from^ their horses, and they came, and they 
kneeled and they kissed my stirrup, I also dismounted and 
took each of them in my arms. And I put my turban over 
the head of Toghluk Khoja ; and my gii^e^ which was very 
rich in jewels, and^ wrought with gold, I bound on the loins 
of Amir Sayf-u-Din ^ and T clothed Tukub Bahadur with 
my cloak. And they wept, and I wept also. When the hour 
of prayer was arrived, we prayed together." 

' Vii T, p. 136^ 
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The Campaigns ^th K/ioJa I/tas. —^After their operations 
in Sistan the two companions in arms proceeded to Kiindu^ 
and in A.tt. 765 (1363) they won a battle against the forces 
of Jatah by a demonstration against the rear of the enemy 
and by lighting an enormous number of hres, which caused 
a panic among them. As a result, Tamerlane regained pos¬ 
session of Kesh, the inhabitants of the district flocking to his 
standard in thousands. At this Juncture Tughluk Timur 
died, and Khoja llias, on his way home to ascend the throne;, 
was attacked by the two Amirs, who gained a victory after 
a hard contest and took Sariiatcand. But in the following 
year, A.U. 766 (i 36^5), Khoja llias defeated the two allies and 
besieged Samarcand, from which, however, he was forced to 
withdraw owing to heavy losses among his horses. 

The Strtig 0 e leiweeM Tsmerlane and Amir Hitsayn, a.h. 
767—771 (1365—1369).—'After the first success over the Amirs 
of Jatah the two victors, probably owing to the intense respect 
which still existed for the family of Chengiz Khan, set up a 
puppet in the person of Kabtl Sluih Oghlan, but retained the 
power in their own hands. Their friendship, which had been 
welded in the furnace of adversity, could not withstand the 
strain of success, and open hostilities broke out, in which 
Tamerlane was at first unsuccessful. His fortunes were 
restored by a most brilliant feat of arms, which deserves to 
be record^ as an illustration of the amazing enterprise and 
initiative of the famous conqueror. Karshi, a town only a 
few miles to the south-west of Kesh, had been captured by 
his rival, and he felt bound in honour to recover it. His 
forces were too small to assault it openly, and Amir Husayn 
was in the neighbourhood with an army too powerful to be 
attacked. Tamerlane, giving out that he had departed to 
Khorasan, crossed the Oxus. When he was satisfied that 
his enemies were deceived and ** had spread abroad the carpet 
of riot and dissipation," he made forced marches, escalaoed 
the walls by night, slew the guard at the gate and frightened 
away the rest of the startled garrison by sounding trumpets. 
The men who accomplished this consummate feat of arms 
were only two hundred and forty-three in number, and when 
this became known the little band was assailed by Amir 
Husayn. To the amazement of his enemies Tamerlane sallied 
out repeatedly and inflicted such loss in his charges that the 
larger army retreated. Wot long afterwards Amir Husayn 
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forced to capitulate at Balkb, where he was put to 
death* 

Thi y^tak df A, H. 77 ^” 7 ®^ 

(1369-1380),^—^The successful issue of the contest with 
Amir Husayti gave Tamerlane complete control of Trans- 
oxiana, and for a ftill decade he was busily engaged in ^o- 
quering the neighbouring states of Jatah to the east and of 
Khwara’xm to the west. 

The Sumnder cf Herat, a.h. 781 (1380).—In a.h. 78^ 
(13S0) he began his famous campai^s In Persia, hisj^st 
objeedYe being Khorasan. Ghias-u-Din Pir Ali, the 
Prince, after being lulled into false security, was surprised and 
submitted, His submissiou was accepted, hut so heavy a 
contributicii was levied on Herat and other towns that they 
were reduced to dsre poverty, Kandahar and Kabul also 
submitted later on, but Isolated strongholds continued to 
resist in various portions of what is now termed the kingdom 

of Afghanistan* - 

The !»/ KdlaM-Nadiri and ef The famous 

natural fortress, now known as Kalat-i’-Nadiri, which has 
already been mentioned, won imperishable fame by rcsishng 
all attempts at assault after a surpriae had failed.* Tamerlane 
invested the Nafta darbasd* in person, Ami« asking 
the other entrances. Some Bada^hani hillmen found a way 
up the cliffs and negotiations for surrender owned up, 
but while ijiey were in progress the astute oefender broke 
down this track. Fourteen assaults were delivered, u 
without result, and the great Tamerlane haa tb admit tic ea 
However, he left a force to blockade the fbitr^, and in the 
end it was surrendered owing to an outbreak of plague. 

The city of Turshii, the site of which 1 have examined, 
was taken by force of arms. It was believed to be impreg- 
nable owing to its deep ditch and high walls ; but the water 
was drawn off by well-diggers, a mine was run ^ * 

walls, and it was surrendered. The garrison was spared an 
re-enlisted under Tamerlane to serve in Turkestan. 

The Sistan Campaign, a.h. 78 ^ PfT 

cress made hy Tamerlane at this period, as conjpar^ '•f*™ 
the case with which the Mongols overran Persia, eserves 
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attention, Herat had indeed submitted, but the resistance 
of Kalat-i-Nadiri and of other strongholds must have strained 
the rraources of the Coiicjucror, Jatah, moreover^ noeded 
watching, and consequently it was not undl the fourth year 
after the campaign began that Tamerlane was able to invade 
Sistan. Marching through the Herat and Sabzawar provinces, 
his cavalry devastated the country far and wide. Kala Zarah, 
si^ated to the north of the capital, was breached and stormed 
without rwort to siege operations, Tamerlane now advanced 
on Zaranj, then known as the city of Sistan, and made a per¬ 
sona] reconnaissance. To quote from the Zafar N&rtia : “ 1 
made towards a gate, and when only a short distance away I 
ascended a mound which is called KutJuk, and halted upon 
the summit. As a precautionary measure I placed 2000 
menHat-arms, in complete armour, in an ambush, When 
the pwple of the country saw me come to a stand upon the 
summit of the mound, they recognized whom they had to 
deal with, and Shah Kutb-u-din, the Prince of Sistan, 
dnpatched to my presence Shah-i-Shahan and Taj-undin 
Sistanii.who were the chief of all his leaders." Tatc,^ who 
has made a plan of Zahidan, as the ruins are now termed, 
shows a mound close to the south angle of the walls, and 
there is little doubt it was from it that the Great Conqueror 
e^mined the city. Meanwhile the Sistanis, unaware of the 
hidden force and careless of the safety of their deputation, 
swarmed out of the city and advanced to the attack. The 
usual ruse of a feigned retreat and a surprise by the hidden 
troops drove the undisciplined peasantry back to their walls 
with heavy loss, but they had fought bravely and killed many 
of the enemy, whose horses they stabbed with their knives. 
Undismayed, the Sistanis next attempted a night attack, 
which at first caused some confusion, but the disciplined 
troops rallied and inflicted terrible losses on the enemy. The 
city then assaulted by the entire army, and its ruler, 
realizing that he cot^d not hope to resist for very long, resolved 
to surrender. During the course of the negotiations Tamer¬ 
lane set off with a small escort to visit one pf his divisions. 
Again the Sistanis assailed him, climbing down from their 
battlements. This act of hostility provoked Tamerlane to 
order a fresh assault, and the city was taken. Its garrison 
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was put to the sword, and its popularion was massacred. Its 
gpggf ais HOW SO desolate and lifeless that when 1 visited 
It the wonderful lines of Isaiah» came to my mind : An 
habitation of diagons, and a court for owls. The wild beasts 
of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, 
and the satyr shall cry to his fellow/' 

The Campaifft h Northern Pmh^ a.h. 786 (1384).—In 
the year following the conquest of Sistan and the consolida¬ 
tion of his power in Khorasan, Tamerlane undertook what 
may be regarded as the first of hia distant campaigns. Hitherto 
he had been operating in districts familiar to him and not 
very far from his Crossing the Oxua with a powcrfai 

and well-equipped army, he marched into the valley “ 
Gurgan and camped nor Astrabad, ruler, who had 
submitted hut had since rebelled, resisted for a month, and 
then, seeing no hope of success, left his state to be ravaged, 
and’fled. After the conquest of Mazanderan, Tamerlane 
advanced on Rei and Sultania, and having taken these royal 

cities returned to Samarcand. ^ 

The Campaign in Azerbaijan^ Geofgta ana Forty a.h. 788- 
790 (1386-1388).—Two years later a second and even more 
distant campaign was undertaken, in the course of which 
Tamerlane occupied Azerbaijan, crosW the Araa, ovt^n 
Georgia, and received the submission of the Princes 
of the Khan of the I^sgians. and of the Prince of Shir wan. 
His next objective was Van, the capital of the nsmg^ Kara 
Kuyunlu dynasty, which was sacked, its Prince, Kara lus^uf, 
leaving it to its fate and remaining in exile until the Con¬ 
queror had quitted the district, 

Zayn-ul-Abidin, son of Shah Shuja of the Muzaffar 
dynasty, now occupied the throne of Pars. He had not 
followed out his fother's policy of submission to Tamerlane, 
but had imprisoned his envoy. Conser^uently the Great ^n- 
queror ordered a march on Isfahan, which formed MTt of the 
Muzaftarid dominions. This city surrendcied, and a heavy 
contribution had been almost collected when the chance 
playing of a drum brought together a mob which attacked 
and slew the 3000 Tartars queered in the aty, Tamerlane 
was merciless in avenging this outbreak, and 70^000 ho 
built into pyramids taught a terrible IcssoiIf 

Tamcr/ane and Hafiz.- —Shiraz hastened to open its gates 

1 Clup.uaiT. (j, If. 
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when the invaders approached. Tamerlane sent for Hafiz, 
and the celebrated interview is described by Dolatshah as 
follows : “ I have subdued with this sword the greater part 
of the earth ; I have depopulated a vast number of cities and 
provinces in order to increase the glory and wealth of Samar- 
cand and Bokhara, the ordinary places of my residence and 
the seat of my empire ; yet thou, an insignificant individual, 
hast pretended to give away both Samarcand and Bokhara 
as the price of a little black mole setting off the features of 
a pretty face ; for thou hast said in one of thy verses : 

If that fair maiden of Shiraz would accept my love, 

I would give for the dark mole which adorns her cheek 
Samarcand and Bokhara.” 

Hafiz bowed to the ground, and replied : ** Alas I 
O Prince, it is this prodigality which is the cause of the 
misery in which you see me.” The repartee delighted 
Tamerlane so much that he treated the poet with kindness 
and generosity. 

The Campaigns with Toktamish^ a.h. 790-793 (1388- 
—Toktamish, the head of the Eastern or White Horde, 
was a great figure on the stage of Russia, Moscow being 
sacked by him in a.d. 1382. The sovereignty of the Western 
or Golden Horde also passed into his family, and thereby the 
two elder branches of the family of Juji ^ became united. 
Tamerlane had helped him when a refugee, but with marked 
folly and ingratitude he took advantage of his absence in 
Fars to invade Transoxiana, where he defeated the force 
which met him, and ravaged the country. The Great Con¬ 
queror returned to Central Asia, and after a long and exhaust¬ 
ing march across the uninhabited steppe, at last, aided by 
the treachery of the standard-bearer of Toktamish, defeated 
the representative of the house of Juji at the Battle of Terek, 
inflicting on him heavy losses. 

The Campaign in Fars and Iraky a.h. 794-795 (1392- 
1393).—In A.H. 794 (1392), hearing that the state of affkirs 
in Persia was unsatisfactory, or more probably wishing to 
extend his conquests farther west, Tamerlane decided on 
another Persian campaign. He marched as before by way 
of Astrabad and Amul, reducing various strongholds which 
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had held out against him and extirpating a nest of Ismailis, 
which had escaped from the massacre by Hulagu. 

At the beginning of the following year he advanced on 
Khorramabad and Shuster, attacking and capturing the Kala 
Sufi^ celebrated for its connexion with Rustam, who obtmned 
possession of it by a ruse.» He then marched on Shiraz, 
where to his astonishment his army, 30,000 strong, was 
charged by Shah Mansur, Prince of the Muzaffar dynasty, 
at the head of a body of 4000 armour-clad horsemen. Sharat- 
u-Din, who was present at this engagement, gives the follow¬ 
ing spirited account: “ Shah Mansur advanced at their h^d 
like a fiirious lion, and in opposition to his re^on, which 
should have preserved in his mind a suitab e idea of the 
person he had to do with. On a Friday, at the hour of prayer, 
he attacked our main body, composed of 30,000 Turks, e 
most dexterous men of their time, in a place name^ a 
he however overthrew their squadrons, broke their ranks, 
made his way into the midst of them, and ^me pos s 0 
the utmost consequence behind our army. Then he retoned, 
furious as a dragon, to the fight, seeming r«o ve ® 
his life. Timur stopped short with some of fcs ravo^t« 
to consider the extreme vigour, or rather ras^ess, of this 
prince, who dared to attack him in person, ^im^, seeing 
him come directly against him, would have armed 
with his lance to oppose him, but he could not find 1^ 

Poulad Choura, the keeper of it, had been so vig^^^sly 

attacked that he had fled and earned away the 

who had only fourteen or fifteen persons with him, did n^ot 

stir out of his place till Shah Mansur came up to him. Ih s 

rash person stnick the Emperors helmet 

scimitar ; but the blows did no harm, for they glanced alon^ 

his arm{: he kept firm as a rock, and did not change his 

^°*The Prince was not properly supported in his gallant 
charge. The two wings of his small force fle^ an^ su 
rounded by enemies, he was slam by Shah 
brated son of Tamerlane, who c«t his head at his si^e s feet 
exclaiming, " May the heads of afl thy 

thy feet as the head of the proud Mansur ! ^s recorded 

in the last chapter, this exploit of arms ^ ° ^ 

Muzaffar dyn^ty, all the members of which were put 
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death. Baghdad was the next objective of the Great Con¬ 
queror and, unable to resist, the great city submitted after 
its Prince had fled. 

The Siege of Takrit, a.h. 796 (1393).—From the erstwhile 
capital of the Caliph, Tamerlane marched north and besieged 
Takrit, a fort held by a noted robber chief named Hasan, 
who, confident in its strength, prepared to resist to the utter¬ 
most. The siege was the most celebrated of the day. The 
lofty walls, which rested on the living rock or merely con¬ 
nected portions of the cliff, appeared to be impregnable, but 
the army of Tamerlane was not to be denied. Seventy-two 
thousand men were employed in mining the solid rock, and 
with such success that at a given signal the mines, filled with 
combustibles, were simultaneously set on fire, the props were 
burned and many of the strongest towers fell. Hasan re¬ 
treated, fighting bravely, to an inner citadel, which was 
attacked in the same manner, and the siege ended in the 
capture of the garrison, the members of which were distri¬ 
buted among the various regiments to be tortured to death. 
With pardonable pride Tamerlane ordered that a portion of 
the fortress should be left to prove his prowess to future ages. 

The Second Campaign in Russia^ a.h. 797 (1394).—^Tamer¬ 
lane’s next exploit was to march across Kipchak to the heart 
of Russia. Moscow was plundered, and Toktamish, who had 
dared to invade Shirwan, again saw his country devastated. 
In the following year the Great Conqueror sacked Astrakhan 
and strengthened his hold on the Caucasus, and he con¬ 
cluded this arduous campaign by returning to Samarcand 
across Northern Persia. 

The Invasion of India^ a.h. 800-801 (1398-1399).— 
Tamerlane’s design of invading India was at first opposed by 
some of his generals, who were appalled at the magnitude 
of the enterprise. An omen was sought in the Koran, and 
the verse “ O Prophet fight with the infidels and the unbe¬ 
lievers ” came forth and silenced all objections. The army, 
92,000 strong, was divided into three corps. The first was 
despatched from Kabul against Multan ; a second corps was 
ordered to invade the Panjab, keeping to the foothills of the 
Himalayas, while the leader himself marched with the main 
body. Upon reaching the vicinity of Delhi Tamerlane, 
anxious to fight a decisive battle rather than risk the difficulties 
of a siege, entrenched himself and assumed the defensive. 
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By these tactics he entirely deceived Sultan Mahmuc^ 
army he defeated, and by this victory secured the nchcs ot 

Delhi, which he sacked. 0 / ,\ 

The Campaipt against the Mamelukes^ a.h. 803 (140 J' 
After his return from India, Tamerlane, who was nowapproac 
ing his seventh decade, might well Imve rested o" bs la^ 
and deputed to his sons the care of his ^ide-spreading empire , 
but conquerors, like actors, seldom retire from the 
Hearing^ that Ahmad, the Jalayr Pnrice, had 
Baghdad, the veteran chief made forced mwch^ ” 
baijan, distant more than one thousand miles Samar- 

cand. Ahmad, to strengthen hts posmon P* t° de^h 
various inhabitants of Baghdad susperted of ^ 

enemy, but a rising drove him out of his capita 
obliged to take refuge with Kara Yiauf. 

Tamerlane advanced into Asia Minor, and bes g^ _ 
took Sivas. After this success he swung i 

Syria, to avenge the murder of his envoy to S 7 P » _ 

^eppo and &mascus became his prey. 
wards, he took Baghdad by assault and marched to Tabriz, 

where he rested his army. 

The Defeat of Bayasdd, a.h. 804 (1402).— . 
last campaign was perhaps his greatest. In _ " ^ 

Persia, and in India he had encountered no ® 

ruled by a warlike monarch, and with his large "um^n, 
perfect discipline, and vast experience, victory must have 
become almost a matter of course. 

The Osmanlis whom he was now to meet 
from a Turkish tribe which had from 
of Merv before the hordes of Chengiz Kh^, J"® . 
century before had founded a mighty dyn^ty. _ 7 

victual of this warlike people lie outside scope tbs 
work. It suffices to state that in the stricken of ^ovo 
in A.D. 1389, they worsted the Ser^ans and 
allies mainly owing to the brayei^ of Bayazid, , _ _ , - , 

years later at Nicopolis rapidity of 

before the armed mi^ht of the buim j •• 

action had earned for him the title of the _ Sultan was 

When Tamerlane ™ 

put to death, and Bayazid, who was Des But 

Ltanad ovW to Asia Minor to moot 
Tamerlane had meanwhile marched into Syria, and it 
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not until a ycnr that the two great conquerors confronted 
one another on the field of battle, 

Baya^id appears to have become indolent after his great 
successes, and, moreover, he was notoriously avaricious, the 
most fatal of all failings in the East, Consequently he was 
no match for his great opponent, who was ever fit and ready 
for war. The decisive battle was fought at Angora, which 
had witnessed the final defeat of hdithridates by Pompey and 
at a later date the first victory of the Osmanlis. Bayaald 
brought his men on to the field tired and suffering froin thirst, 
and some of his contingents deserted, relying on the reputa- 
rioti for generosity enjoyed by the invaders, whose agents 
had been active. The Janissaries and the Christian con¬ 
tingents fought splendidly, but the greater numbers of Tamer¬ 
lane ultimately prevailed, and, as old Knolles writes, " He 
with much ado obtained the victory." Bayarid was taken 
prisoner and, alter an attempt at escape, was chained at night; 
this circumstance, and the fact that the royal prisoner travelled 
in a barred litter, originated the legend of his confinement in 
an iron cage.^ Tamerlane reaped the fruits of victory by 
occupring Asia Minor, including the ports of Brusa, Nicaea, 
and Smyrna. From the last-named city he expelled the 
knights of St, John. It ia interesting to Icam that Tamerlane 
wrote a letter to Henry IV. of England in which he offered 
free commercial intercourse to his subjects. Henry's reply, 
the draft of which is preserved, congratulates Tamerlane on 
his great victory over the Turks. Both letters were conveyed 
by John Greenlaw,* an English Minorite or Friar Preacher 
who was resident at Tabriz and is termed Archbishop John. 

The CasHliiaft Einhasiy {9 thf Court of Samareand ,—Henry 
HI. of Castile, son-iij-law of ” time-honour'd Lancaster," was 
noted for the embassies which he despatched to remote parts 
of the world, chiefly, it is to be supposed, with a view to 
forming alliances wHch should act as a check on the Osmanlis 
and neighbouring Moslems, but also with the purpose of 
extending the fame of Spain and of gaining luiowledge of 
other countries. 

We learn that two of hia envoys were present at the battle 
of Angora, and that Tamerlane dismissed them after his 
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victory with an ambassador of his ow^ who earned nch 
presents of jeweis and fair women to the King of Castile. In 
fontinuatice of this diplomatic intercourse Gonzalei di 
aavijo» was despatched to the Court of Tamer anc on a 
second embassy in 1403. Thanks to the careW 
this trusty old knight, we possess a vivid and most interesting 
contemporary account of the Great Conqueror. 

Starting from Cadiz, accompanied by the ambwsador 
whom Tamerlane had sent to the Court of Castile, the 
traveliers experienced danger from Imth storms and curren , 
and upon reaching Rhodes were unable to obtain any^ccumte 
information as to the whereabouts of Tamerlane, They de¬ 
cided to make for Kaiabagh in Aaerbaijan, and in 
of this design landed at Trebizond and proccei^ by the 
well-known route to the frontier town of Khoi. There th^ 
met ambassadors from the Sultan of Egypt b^ng mfts to 
Tamerlane, among them being " a beast called ; ! * 

which was a wonderful sight ” ; and the two embassies 

travelled eastwards together. . „ 

Clavijo describes the beautiful mo^u^ of Tabna orM- 
mented very skUfully with mosaic, and blue and gold wor^ 
and irives the population at 200,000 houses, or a million 
penoDS, with the remark that h me formerly more poptht®- 
Sultinia. too. is deactibed as an mportant centre, “h 
account is given of Gilan from hearsay. Con mng g 
the historic^ trunk route so often referred to, they “cnU^ 
the citj^ of Tehemn—for the first time, so frr as 1 
and a aiversion was made to l.ar, now the 
camp of the English colony. Rooming the Mijh^ iMd m 
the vicinity of Damghan, the ambass^ors^^who '*^«re 

the constant riding and b^t, >,^The’c stilians 

member of the embassy died. At MesW the C.st^l^s 

were permitted to vl&it the Shtine of the , * t 

reference is made to the '* large tomb which is covered with 

“‘'''•i^‘'inw,rd route lay by M«v. and tho P «“7 

died of thirst in the desert before the Murghab 

The Omis is referred to as “ the Viadme which ^ rf 

the rivers which flow from Paradise. It is a eagu 

' /Ti r-^. ^ 

Semrty), 
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and flows through a very flat country, with great and wonderful 
force, and it is very muddy.” 

Crossing by a bridge of timber near Termiz, the travellers 
passed the famous “ Gates of Iron," the Eastern Darband 
or “ Shut Gate,” and Clavijo dwells on the power of the 
monarch who was lord of both the celebrated passes bearing 
this name ; the other, to the west of the Caspian Sea, better 
known as Derbent, has been already referred to more than 
once. Kesh, the home of Tamerlane, is described, and its 
polished glazed tiles, in gold and blue patterns, made a great 
impression on the Castilians. 

Finally Samarcand was reached, and after waiting for 
eight days, according to etiquette, the ambassadors were 
received by Tamerlane. The description of the Great Con¬ 
queror and of the audience is of historical value and had better 
be given in the words of Clavijo : 

“ Timur Beg was seated in a portal, in front of the entrance 
of a beautiful palace ; and he was sitting on the ground. 
Before him there was a fountrin, which threw up the water 
very high, and in it there were some red apples. The lord 
was seated cross-legged, on silken embroidered carpets, 
amongst round pillows. He was dressed in a robe of silk, 
with a high white hat on his head, on the top of which there 
was a spinel ruby, with pearls and precious stones round it. 
As soon as the ambassadors saw the lord, they made a rever¬ 
ential bow, placing the knee on the ground, and crossing the 
arms on the breast; then they went forward and made another 
and then a third, remaining with their knees on the ground. 
The lord ordered them to rise and come forward ; and the 
knights, who had held them until then, let them go. Three 
Mirras^ or Secretaries, who stood before the lord, came and 
took the ambassadors by the arms, and led them forward 
until they stood together before the lord. This was done 
that the lord might see them better ; for his eyesight was 
bad, being so old that the eyelids had fallen down entirely. 
He had not given them his hand to kiss, for it was not the 
custom of any great lord to kiss his hand ; but he asked after 
the king, saying, ‘ How is my son the king is he in good 
health ? ’ When the ambassadors had answered, Timur Beg 
turned to the knights who were seated around him, amongst 
whom were one of the sons of Toktamish, the former emperor 
of Tartary, several chiefs of the blood of the late emperor of 
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Samarcand, and others of the family of the lord himself, and 
said : * Behold, here are the ambassadors sent by my son, 
the king of Spain, who is the greatest king of the Franks, and 
lives at the end of the world. These Franks are truly a gr^t 
people, and I will give my benediction to the king of Spain, 
my son. It would have sufficed if he had sent you to me 
with the letter, and without the presents, so well satisfied am 
I to hear of his health and prosperous state/ ” 

Clavijo describes the beautiful gardens with their tiled 
palaces where banquets were given. The ambassador, who 
was invited, marvelled at the gorgeous^ tents, one of which 
was so large and high that from a distance it looked like 
a castle \ and it was a very wonderful thing to se^ and 
possessed more beauty than it is possible to describe* He 
also refers to the feast at which the marriage of one of the 
princes of the blood was celebrated and at which the drinking 
went on all night. It is interesting to notice Sharaf- 
u-Din mentions the presence of the ambassadors \ for, he 
writes, “ even the smallest of fish have their place in the sea. 
Truly a delightful touch 1 , , . 

The Castilian gives instances of Tamerlane s justice, 
observing that ** when a great man is put to death, he is 
hanged, but the meaner sort are beheaded.” He also visited 
Pir Mohamed, son of Jahangir, who was named his grand¬ 
father’s successor. He describes him as being very richly 
dressed in ** blue satin, embroidered with golden wheels, some 
on the back, and others on the breast and sleeves. He was 
watching a wrestling match and does not appear to have 
condescended to address the envoys, 

Finally Samarcand, the beloved city of Tamerlane, a 
little larger than the city of Seville,** is described as surround^ 
by many gardens and vineyards, a description which still 
holds true. Its inhabitants were mainly captives brought 
from every part of the empire and ” they are said to have 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand persons, of many 
nations, Turks, Arabs and Moors, Christian Armenians, Greek 
Catholics and Jacobites, and those who baptize with fire on the 
face, who are Christians with peculiar opinions. 

Here we must leave the Castilian Knight, with deep 
gratitude for his valuable account of the dread Tamerlane, 
whose kindness and liberality to this embassy, which was 
overwhelmed with gifts and supplies, contrasts very favourably 
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with the starvation which Carpini endured when fulfilling a 
similar task at the Court of the grandson of Chen^z Khan, 

TAe Death ef Tamerlant^ a.m. 807 (1405)* —Tamer¬ 
lane returned in triumph to Samarcand after the defeat of 
Bayazld, he was, as the account shows, a very old man* But 
his lust of conquest did not diminish, and in a.h, 807 (1404) 
he convened a Diet at which he proposed the subjugation of 
Chino, on the double ground that race of Chengiz Imd 
been expelled from that empire and also that the enterprise 
would M a holy war. The proposal was accepted^ with 
acclamation, two hundred thousand picked men were equipped, 
and the great army began its march. The Jaxartes was crossed 
at Otrar, the city which first saw the hordes of Chengiz Khan, 
and there the sudden illness and death of Tamerlane put an 
end to the enterprise* 

His Character and Achievements^ —^Tamerlan^ the ** Lord 
of the Conjunctions,” ^ was the greatest Asiatic conqueror 
known in history. The son of a petty chieftain, he was not 
only the bravest of the brave, but also profoundly sagacious, 
generous, experienced, and persevering ; and the combination 
of these qualities made him an unsurpassed leader of men and 
a very god of war adored by all ranks. Malcolm brands him 
for a massacre of his prisoners at Delhi, but, awful though 
this was, it was dictated by imperative military exigencies. 
Did not Napoleon act in a similar manner in the last year of 
the eighteenth century? In the Instinttes it is laid down 
that every soldier surrendering should be treated with honour 
and regard, a rule which, in striking contrast with the 
customs prevailing at the period, is remarkable for its humane 
spirit. 

The object of Tamerlane was glory, and, as In the case 
of all conquerors ancient or modern, his career was attended 
by terrible bloodshed, fie sometimes ordered massacres by 
way of retribution or from policy, but there were few that 
had their origin in pure savagery. Again, Tamerlane was a 
devout Moslem, who, though he took advantage of the tenets 
of Islam for his own aggrandizement, was nevertheless a 
patron of learned men, a Sunder of mosques and colleges, a 
writer of some merit, and fond of the game of chess. He 
was also careful to allow no favourites, but decided everything 
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of importance himself^* and in an absoUite monarch this 
constitutes a virtue of no mean order* 

His achievements seemed almost to border on the super¬ 
human* He carried his anns in every direction throughout 
a long life, in no campaign was he worsted, and when he 
died, a» Gibbon wrote, “From the Irtish and Volga to the 
Persian Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus and the 
Archipelago, Asia was in the hands of Timur.” 

Tamerlane lies in a domed mausoleum at Samarcand. The 
cenotaph consists of a block of black jade, believed to he the 
largest in the world, the actual tomb being situatro^ in the 
vamt below* I count it a specif privilege to have visited we 
tomb of this great maker of history, where he lies with his 
relatives and his spiritual leader and is still known as t t 
Amir” 
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Babo^ was adoroed with various virtues, and clad with numberless good qualities, 
above all of which braTCry and humanity had the ascendant* In the composition of 
Turki poetry be was second only to Amir Ali Shir* * * . He excelled in music and 
other arts. In fact, no one in his family before bim ever possessed such talents as 
his* Nor did any of hk racx ever perform such wonderful exploits, or experience 
such strange adventures, as did he*— Tariki-i-R^Aidi (translated by Ney £iias and 
Denison Ross)* 

Khaiil Sukanj A.H, 807-812 (i 404-1409),—Tamerlane 
made Pir Mohamedj son of his eldest son Jahangir, his sole 
heir* According to Clavijo he was then about twenty-two 
years old, and when news of the death of the Great Conqueror 
reached Samarcand he was absent at Kandahar. Advantage 
was taken of this by his cousin Khalil Sultan, son of Miran 
Shah, who was passed over for the succession. Being sup¬ 
ported by the great nobles and the army, Khalil Sultan took 
possession of the capital and was proclaimed Sultan, Mean¬ 
while Shah Rukh,^ the fourth son of Tamerlane, who, as 
Governor of Herat, had sent a courteous invitation to Clavijo, 
decided to bid for the Empire, but hearing that his rivals had 
come to terms he retired to Herat and occupied himself with 
consolidating his position in Khorasan and Mazanderan. 

Khalil Sultan, who retained possession of Samarcand, 
squandered the vast treasures amassed by his mighty grand- 
sire on his mistress, known as Shad-ul-Mulk^ or “Joy of the 
State,” and the scandal became so great that shortly after his 
accession two important nobles broke out into rebellion. 
Although the danger was staved off for the time, in a*h. 812 
(1409) Khalil Sultan was seized by treachery and ceased to 

' The itory nini thjt TuucrUuc wi» playing cheat when be received newt of the birth 
of a tun, tnd gave orders that he should termed Shah RuEth^ or ** King and Cattle,*’ in 
allution to tMa ancient game. 
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reign. Shah Rukh, having again taken up arms, now obtained 
possession of Transoxiana, and finally returned to Herat, which 
he made the capital, leaving his son Ulugh Beg to govern at 

Samarcand. ou t. 

Shah Rukh, A.H. 807-850 (1404-1447)—Sult“ Slmh 
Rukh looms very large on the stage of Khorasan, in vmch 
province he had borne rule for some time before his father s 
death. He reigned as the heir of Tamerlane for nearly half 
a century in Persia and Central Asia. Throughout this 
period he set himself to repair the ravages and devastation 
caused by the recent conquests, Herat and Merv in ^ 

benefiting by his beneficent activity. His wife, Gai^^ Shad 
Aga, built the magnificent mosque and other buildings at 
Meshed which will be referred to in the next chapter. 

The court of Shah Rukh was famous for its splendour, 
and like Ulugh Beg at Samarcand he attracted men of learning 
and science. Embassies, too, were a marked feature of tois 
great monarch’s reign. In a.d. 1419 he despatched ambas¬ 
sadors to the Emperor of China with letters written by him¬ 
self, which are still extant,^ and in a.h, ^45 CH4^) 
an embassy to the Samuri in the Deccan, headed by a cer am 
Abdur Razzak, whose valuable and delightfiil narrative has 
been rescued from oblivion by the Hakluyt Society. 

Shah Rukh, although devoted to the arts of peac^ was 
by no means weak or unwarlike. He defeated Kara Yusuf 
of the Kara Kuyunlu dynasty in three great battles, and 
after the death of that Prince reduced his son Iskandar to 
the position of tributary ruler of Azerbaijan. We so rea 
that in A.H. 824 (143 0 be marched through the province 
of Kerman, where he was met by Sultan Oways, son ot Amtr 
Adugui of the Barks tribe, who had ceased to pay tribute. 
At first Shah Rukh determined to flay the rebel alive, but 

“'“rSirgr-“itshah RukK W.3 firs, and foremos. 
monarch of Iran, and we know both from history and from 
coins that his sway extended not only to As^bad and Isto , 
but to more distant Shuster to the west, while his boundanes 

to the east stretched very wide. h*. 

Ulugh Beg, the Astronomer-King.— Beg before 
succeeded his father had governed at Samarcan , 
eight years, which were a golden age for the often devastated 

^ Aulfiic Mtictitematf ^ 
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province. The encouragement he gave to science, to which 
he was devoted, has preserved his name for all time as the 
author of the famous astronomical tables, held to be the 
most accurate and compete which have been bequeathed by 
the East to the West. They were published in Latin by John 
Greaves, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oaeford, about 
1650 and reprinted a century later. To Ulugh Beg, more¬ 
over, Persia owes the calendar which is in use to-day. The 
era is termed Sichkan lly or " The era of the Mouse,” and 
in it there are cycles of twelve years, each of which is called 
after an animal, the names of the months being the signs of 
the Zodiac. For instance, on 21st March 1913 the year 
of the “ Bull ” began, and the first month is known as Hamaly 
or “ the Ram,” the. second as ” the Bull,” and so on. 

Ulugh Beg as a monarch was most unfortunate, for after 
his succession his nephew, Ala-u-Dola, seized Herat and the 
person of his son Abdul Latif. No sooner was this pretender 
defeated than Turkoman plundered Herat, and almost simul¬ 
taneously Samarcand was sacked by the Uzbegs. To complete 
the tragedy, the rescued Abdul Latif revolt^, took his father 
prisoner, and murdered him in a.h. 853 (1449), 

Abu Saidy a.h. 855-872 (1452-1467).—The parricide 
did not enjoy his ill-gotten throne for long ; for Abu Said, 
a descendant of Tamerlane, seized Samarcand, and although 
Abdul Latif defeated him in a battle he was himself removed 
from the scene very shortly afterwards by assassination. Abu 
Said fought for the vacant throne with a cousin, Abu Bakr 
whom with the aid of the Uzbegs he succeeded in 
killing. He then engaged in a long struggle for power, 
and by A.H. 870 (1465) his authority was established in 
Transonana, Northern Persia, and Afghanistan, Two years 
later he invaded Azerbaijan with a powerful army, but Uzun 
Hasan, the “ White Sheep” chief, cut off his supplies by 
raiding tactics and utterly defeated him. He was handed 
over to Yadgar Mrza, son of Shah Rukh and Gauhar Shad, 
and, to avenge the death of the latter at his hands, was 
beheaded. 

The Last Pfinces of the TiMurid Dynasty .—Sultan Ahmad, 
Abu Said’s eldest son and successor, had to face frequent 

^ or * 800 of an Amir,” signifies “ Prince " when it foHowa the name. When it 

precedes it, the mewitisg i« aLmott c^iuivdent to our eftiuirc,” altfaongh it ii speciiUy applied 
to lecretaria or clcrki^ j rr 
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revolts, the southern provinces throwing off their allegiance, 
while his brother Omar Shaykh, father of Baber, defied him 
successfully in Ferghana. Despite this, the close of bs long 
reign of twenty-seven years was looked back to with regret 
after his death, more especially in Bokhara, where he had 

erected many splendid buildings. ^ n. a a 

Sultan Husayn, the patron of Jami, of Mirkhond, ancl 
of Behzad the painter, was Prince of Astrabad and, later, ot 
Herat. He summoned Baber to aid him in a campaign 
against Shaybani Khan, the Uzbeg cluef who had recently 
appeared on the scene, and to this fact we owe a vivid accoum 
of the monarch and his court. Sultan Husayn is descnbed 
in the immorUl Memoirs of Baber as a lively, pleasant man, 
whose temper was rather hasty and whose language w^ in 
accordance with his temper. He often engage swor in 
hand in fight, and no member of the raw 
equalled him in the use of the samitar He had ^ 

poetry, and many of his verses were far from bad. 
hot without dignity, he was inordinately fond of ® P 
fighting rams and of amusing himself with fl^ng , 

c?ck-fi|hting. Baber goes on to say that the age of Si^an 
Husayn was certainly a wonderful age, and abounded with 
eminent men. Some of these will be referred to in the next 

“ Black Sheep ” Bynasty, a.m. 780-874 
—Reference has already been made to the Turkoman tnbe 
bearing a black sheep on its standards, which rose to p^er 
towards the end of the fourteenth century in t e coun 
the south of Lake Van. Strengthened by an 
the Jalayr family, the Kara Kuyunlu,' as 
established them^lves in Armenia and Azerbaijan and finely 
succeeded to the kingdom of the Jalayr. Kara u » . 

second chief of the tribe, was more than once ‘"to 

exile by Tamerlane, and was one of the causes of the cam¬ 
paign against Bayazid, who granted him 
ultimately recovered his possessions in a.h. (O (4 _ 

three years later added to them^ose of t e ^ 

defeating Sultan Ahmad the Il-Khamd and putting him 

Yusuf, whose sister was SW. *e W.W 

Shah Rukh, was succeeded by Iskandar. His broth , J 

^ Lm. m Turk! “ pou&tot of ” 
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Shah, was a successful soldier, who conquered Georgia to 
the north and Pars and Kerman to the south. He had con¬ 
quered Khorasan and had been crowned at Herat, when a 
rebellion of his two sons forced him to' forgo his designs, 
and shortly afterwards he was surprised and killed by Uzun 
Hasan of the " White Sheep." The “ Blue Mosque ’’ of 
Tabriz was founded by this monarch. 

The " White Sheep " Dynasty^ a.h. 780-908 (1378—1502). 
—The Ak-Kuyunlu, or “ White Sheep ” dynasty, known also 
from a remote ancestor as Bayenderi, was founded in the 
same year as that of their rivds the “ Black Sheep," by a 
grant from Tamerlane of lands in Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
in reward for services rendered to him. Their capital was 
Diarbekr, and their power was at first inferior to that of the 
rival tribe, with which a deadly feud existed. This originated 
in the action of Iskandar, who, when fleeing from Shah 
Rukh, had by chance seized Kara Osman, the grandfather of 
Hasan Beg, better known as Uzun or “ tall" Hasan. He 
kept the chief in prison at Erzerum, where he died, and some 
time afterwards he exhumed the corpse, struck off the head, 
and despatched it in triumph to the Sultan of Egypt. Uzun 
Hasan, after the overthrow of Shah Jahan, defeated his son 
Hasan Ali, whom he captured and put to death together with 
every member of his family, in revenge for this barbarous 
insult. As mentioned above, Abu Said invaded Azerbaijan 
and was taken prisoner by Uzun Hasan, who, thanks to this 
dazzling success, became the virtual ruler of Persia. The 
death of this commanding personality occurred in 1478. He 
was succeeded by his son Yakub, who was poisoned after a 
reign of seven years. The empire was then broken up by 
domestic struggles for power, and way was made for the 
coming native dynasty of the Safaris. 

The Alliance of Uzun Hasan with Venice .—A fascinating 
study is the part played by the republic of Venice in Asia 
not only in trade exploration but also in diplomacy.^ 

In Chapter LVII. we have seen that the efforts of Europe 
to induce the Il-Khans to attack Egypt and to rescue the 
Holy Land from the power of the Mamelukes resulted in 
little more than an interesting exchange of embassies and was 
barren of actual results. Some two centuries passed after 

• Ft^ Travtb af FttuHaiu in 'Pmia, edited by the Hakluyt Society j alao StpuUlka 
di V nm'd # U Periia, by Guglidioo Bciichety Turi% 1865 
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the interchange of these embassies, and during that period 
not only hsd the Osmanli Turks become the ^neat Moslem 
power, but by the capture of Constantinople in A-D. 1453 
Christendom was threatened more seriously than at any 
previous fieriod. The event, although it alTected Europe 
deeply, rscited no movement towanla united action ; for, as 
Aeneas Sylvius (who is quoted by Gibbon) wrote, " Christen¬ 
dom is a body without a head j a republic without laws or 
magistrates. The pope and the emperor may shine as lofty 
titles, as splendid images. . . . Every state has a separate 
prince^ and every prince a separate interest." 

At this juncture, or a little later, Venice stepped into the 
breach and attempted, though with little success, to unite 
the powers of Christendom against the common foe. In 
Asia Minor she was more fortunate. U^un Hasan, who had 
supported the claims of the Prince of ICaramania (as Cilicia 
was then termed) against the Turks, had been defeated. He 
realised that wi^out the naval co-operation of the Republic 
he could not hope for success. He therefore despatched 
envoys to Venice, to the extreme gratification of the Doge and 
hi5 councillors. In return, it was decided to send an embassy 
to Uaun Hasan, who was married to Theodora, a daughter 
of Calo Johannes, one of the last emperors of Trebizond. 
Another daughter of the same emperor had married Nicolo 
Crespo, the Duke of the Archipelago, among whose sons-in- 
law was Caterino Zeno, a merchant-prince of Venice ; he 
was selected to visit the Court of the White Sheep ** and 
to induce its monarch to attack Mohamed IL, the conqueror 
of Constantinople. 

Caterino Zeno was most kindly received at the Court of 
Uzun Hasan, where his relationship with the Queen made 
everything smooth, and the monarch was persuaded without 
great difficulty to attack the Ottoman Empire in conjunction 
with the fleets of Venice, which were to operate on the coast 
of Karamania. In a.d. 1471 hostilities were opened and a 
horde of light horsemen ravaged Asia Minor, but a (lying 
Column under Mustafa, a son of the Sultan, defeated a Persian 
army. In the following year a powerful army of the Osmanlis 
invaded Persia, but being repulsed in a desperate attempt to 
cross the Euphrates retired, and Uzun Hasan, who had pur¬ 
sued, was in turn defeated and forced to retreat with heavy 
loss. After this, Caterino Zeno was sent as an ambassador 
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from Uzun Hasan to rouse the princes of Christendom, and 
Josafa Barbaro took his place, but, not receiving support 
from Europe, Uzun Hasan wisely made no further attack 
on the formidable Ottoman power. 

The most enduring result of these embassies was the 
settlement of Persian metal-workers in Venice, where they 
produced splendid specimens of their art. Their designs 
spread to Nuremberg and Augsburg, where books of patterns 
were published in which the wonderful interlacing designs 
were adapted to goldsmiths* work. These books, notably 
that by Virgil Solis of Nuremberg, spread far and wide and 
even reached England, where goldsmiths work of the Eliza¬ 
bethan period gives clear evidence of Persian influence. 

The Rise of the Skayhamd Dynasty .—son of Chengiz 
Khan, has been referred to at the beginning of Chapter LVI. 
His fifth son, Shayban by name, who accompanied Batu into 
Hungary in a.d. 1240, was gtanted an appanage^ between 
the Ural Mountrins and the rivers Ilek and Irghiz, where 
his tribe multiplied. Coming down to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christkn era, we find among his descendants a 
certain Abul Khayr, who overran Khwarazm and Turkestan. 
His son was Mohamed Shaybani, known also as Shahi Beg 
Khan, almost the last great warrior of his race, who, after 
serving Sultan Ahmad, finally overthrew the last princes of 
the line of Tamerlane by the capture of Herat from the two 
sons of Sultan Husayn in a.h. 913 (1507). He founded the 
Uzbeg kingdom which has lasted down to the present day, 
the Amir of Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva both being line^ 
descendants of Shayban. The name of Uzbeg was taken 
from the great Khan Uzbeg of the Golden Horde. 

Baber .—^No history of Persia would be complete without 
some account of Zahir-u-Din Mohamed, famous by his 
surname Baber, the “ Tiger,” son of Omar Shaykh Mirza 
and grandson of Abu Said. This conqueror of India was 
born in a.h. 888 (1483) and succeeded to his father’s prince¬ 
dom of Ferghana when only in his twelfth year. His in¬ 
heritance was disputed by his two uncles, who, however, after 
some negotiations retired, and in a.h. 903 (1497) the boy- 
king took advantage of the prevailing anarchy and marched 
on Samarcand, of which he obtained possession. We read * 

1 Vfdt Baberr't Mtmoirs, by W, Erftkme, t$z 6 * alto Tit in by A, S, 
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how deeply he admired the great mosque and the palaces 
set in gardens with their beautiful tiles and stately avenues 
of elms, poplars, and plane-trees ; the delicious melons and 
plums also won his approval. Treachery at home robbed him 
of the fruits of victory, and he was for a while deserted by his 
troops. But he raised a fresh army, and in a.h. 906 (1500) 
again captured Samarcand. Being afterwards defeated by 
Mohamed Shaybani, he had to swim the River Kohik to save 
his life, and, retreating on Samarcand, he was blockaded 
there by the victor and in the end forced to retire from 
Transoxiana. 

It happened at this time that Kabul was in a state of 
anarchy, its governor (who was Baber’s uncle) having died, 
and the nobles having seized upon the government. Baber 
made a bold bid for the derelict state, and won it in a.h. 909 
(1503). Two years later he carried out the first of his famous 
expeditions into India, which culminated in the founding of 
the mighty dynasty of the Moghuls. 

The Literary and Scientific Attainments of the Timurid 
Dynasty .—The dynasty of Tamerlane, which lasted for close 
on a century and a half, included many members who loved 
art and literature. In the East the influence of the monarch 
is all-powerful, and we owe to it, for example, that lovely 
miniature art. As lovers and creators of books they stand 
unsurpassed, none of the most famous names in Europe 
rivalling those of this cultured dynasty, thanlK to whose 
patronage the finest paintings, books, carpets, armour, and 
other works of art were produced. The culture and attain¬ 
ments of these princes attracted the most brilliant men of 
the day, and to those who, like myself, have been privileged 
to travel in Central Asia, the names of Samarcand and Bokhara 
evoke imperishable memories of this great dynasty, whose 
splendid buildings even in their decay challenge our deep 
admiration. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

LITERATURE AND ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE MONGOLS 

Up, O ye lovers, and away 1 'Tis time to leave the world for aye* 

Hark, loud and clear from heaven the drum of parting calls—let none delay ! 

The cameleer hath risen amain, made ready all the camel-train. 

And quittance now desires to gain : why sleep ye, travellers, I pray ? 

Behind us and before there swells the din of p^ing and of bells j 
To shoreless Space each moment sails a disembodied spirit away. 

From yonder starry lights and through those curtain-awnings darkly blue 
Mysterious figures fioaC in view, all strange and secret things display. 

From this orb, wheeling round its pole, a wondrous slumb^ o’er thee stoic ; 

O weary life that wcigl^t naught, O sleep that on my soul dost weigh I 
O heart, towards thy heart’s love wend, and O friend, fly toward the Friend, 

Be wakeful, watchman, to the end ; drowse seemingly no watchman may. 

From Nicholson’s translation of the Dkjoan of Jalal-u-Din, Rumi, 

The Historians of the Early Mongol Period .—In the chapters 
relating to the Mongols reference has been made to the 
celebrated historians on whose writings they were based, and 
therefore it seems desirable to preface this brief review of 
literature under the Mongols by some details as to their life 
and work. Foremost in this class was Izz-u-Din, Ibn-ul- 
Athir, author of the great chronicle known as al-Kdmil^ or 
" Complete,” which contains the history of the world as 
known to Moslems from the beginning down to a.h. 628 
(1230). D’Ohsson made full use of this work and mentions 
it 6rst in the account he gives of the various authorities con¬ 
sulted by him. He also' utilized the valuable history known 
as the Tarikh-i-Jahan-Gusha, or “History of the World- 
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Conqueror," written by Ala-'U-DIn Juwfl.yiii (so called from 
a district in Khoiusan), who being the Secretary of Hulagu 
enjoyed exceptional advantages. This history treats of ine 
origin of the Mongols and the conquests of Chengi'f. Khan, 
of the Khwarazm Shahs, and of Hulagu^s campaign against 
the Assassins, in which the author took part. A third history 
is the Jami-ul-Tawarikhy or “ Collection of Histories," by 
Rashid-u-Din, Fazl Ulta, who wrote in the reigns of Ghazan 
Khan and of his successor. It treats fiilly of the Mongols 
and also of the dynasties which ruled in Persia immediately 
before the Mongol invasion, and is considered by Browne to 
be the best history written in Persian. A fourth historian is 
the Jacobite Christian known as Barhebracus, or " The Son 
of the Jew/’ His Abridgemtnt of the Hiitory sf Hynaititi is 
carried down to the accession of Arghun and is of great 
value. Finally there is Sbihab-u-Din, Mohamed of Nisa, 
the secretary of the fighting Jalul-u-Din of Khwaraam, whose 
history was written in a.h. 639 (1241), ten years alter the 
death of his master, and is a useful contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the stirring adventures in which be himself took a 
part. 

The Later Historians .—Of the historians who wrote in the 
later Mongol period, Mirkhond, who was born in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and his grandson Khondemlr are the 
best known. Mirkhond was attached to the Court of Herat, 
and bis patron was the cultivated Ali Shir, Vizier of Sultan 
Husayn. Hia great work is the Rasz.ai-s-Safa^ or “ Garden 
of Purity," which is a general history of Persia in seven 
ponderous tomes from the creation to a.d. 147 i . His narra¬ 
tive, like those of other writers, is enlivened by numerous anec¬ 
dotes. Khondemir was the author of an abridgement of his 
grand&ther’s history and also wrote a histoiy of the Mongols. 
Owing to the Uzbeg irruption, Khondemir quitted Khorasan 
in A,©. 1528 and lived at the Ckiurt of Baber in India. 

Takttt^ the Geographer, — ^Among the geographers, Yakut, 
son of Abdulla, occupies the first place. Born in a.d. 1179 
of Greek parents, he was sold as a slave, but nevertheless 
obtained a good ^ucadon and travelled all over Persia. As 
already mentioned, he was among the fortunate few who 
escaped death at Merv. His Bight across Northern Persia 
endra at Mosul, where in a.d. 1244 he completed his Mujam- 
ul-Bu/Jav, or "Dictionary of Countries." This work has 
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been made available to the European student by the gifted 
Frenchman Bar bier de Meynard, and has been among my 
most valued books of reference. 

Naiir^u-Din^ the Philai^pker end Man af Jwffee.—^Among 
the courtiers of the last Grand Master of the Assassins was 
Masir-u-Dln, the famous philosopher of Tus, who had been 
kidnapped to serve as his instructor and adviser, and who 
persuaded his master to surrender to the Mongols. He was 
treated with much respect by Hulagu Khan, over whom he 
exercised unbounded ioduence, and it was chiefly his advice 
which induced the Mongol Prince to undertake the flnal 
advance on Baghdad. lEs range included religion^ philo^ 
sophy, mathematics, physics, and astronomy, on which subjects 
he wrote at great length, and one of his chief claims to fame 
is that he persuaded Hulagu to found the celebrated observa¬ 
tory at Maragha. 

Tki Sitp or —^Amoftg the most famous poets of 

Persia were the mystics or Sufis, “ Wearers of Wool,” as 
they are termed, and this spirit of mysticism has permeated 
Persian literature and the Persian mind to a reniarkable 
extent.^ Its origin is hard to trace. Possibly it is a modern 
form of ancient philosophies, more especially of Neo-Platonism 
and Manicheanism. Others bold that it is a reaction, of 
Aryaniam against the formalism of the Moslem religion, and, 
again, the philMOphy of India has been looked on as its 
fountain-head. 

The true founder of the system is believed to have been 
Abu Said ibn Abul Khayr, who was born in Khorasan 
towards the end of the tenth century of our era. W'hcn 
asked to explain hb doctrine, he replied, ” What thou hast 
in thy head, t.e. tliy ambitions, resign ; what thou bearest in 
thy hand throw away ; and whatsoever comech upon the^ 
turn not back.” Browne, in suinining up the beliefs of this 
extraordinary man as revealed in his verses, gives such a 
masterly description of Sufi thought that I cannot do better 
than quote it ; 

**' There is the fundamental conception of God as not only 
Almighty and All-good, but as the sole source of Being and 
Beauty, and, indeed, the one Beauty and the one Being, ‘ in 
Whom is submerged whatever becomes non-apparent, and by 
Whose light whatever is apparent is made manifest.’ Closely 

* Ninnii ■b 4 Attnfk niTilisal pocti. 
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connected with this is the symbolic language so characteristic 
of these, and, indeed, of nearly all mystics, to whom God is 
essentially ‘ the Kricnd,’ * the Beloved/ and ‘ the Darling' ; 
the ecstasy of meditating on Him ' the Wine ’ and ‘ the 
Iiitosdcation ' ; His self-reveladons and Occultationa, ' the 
Face' and * the Night-black Tresses/ and so forth. There 
is also the exaltation of the Subjective and Ideal over the 
Objective and Fonnal, and the spiritualisation of religious 
obligations and formula, wluch has been already noticed 
amongst the Istnailis, from whom, though otherwise strongly 
divergent, the Sufis probably borrowed it. l^C, but not 
least, is the broad tolerance which secs Truth in greater or 
less measure in all Creeds; recognizes that' the Ways unto 
God are as the number of the souls of men * i and, with 
the later Hafiz, declares that ‘ any shrine is better than aclf- 
worship/ ” ^ 

JaUtl-a-Bin^ Rumi, —^jalal-u-Din, Rural, is held to be the 
greatest of all the Sufi poets. Born at Balkh early in the 
thirteenth century of our era, he may be claimed as yet another 
of the extraordinary men of whom Khorasan can Justly bo^t. 
When he was five years old, his father Baha-u-Din, a lading 
theologian, waa forced to leave his home, and, according to 
the story, passed through Nlshapur, where Att^ blessed the 
boy and foretold his fotiire fiunc. Baha-u-Dln settled at 
Iconium, and on this account the poet was termed Rumi, 

His great work, the has exercised more in^ 

llucncc on thought in Iran and Turkey than any other written 
in the Persian tongue, and is even spoken of as the Koran 
in the Persian language," To quote Professor Cowell : * The 
stories themselves are generally easy, and told in a delightful 
style ; but the disquisitions which interrupt them are often 
' darker than the darkest oracles,' and unintelligible even to 
the Persians themselves without a copious commentary. Wben 
he is clear, no Persian poet can suroass his depth of thought 
or beauty of imagery i the flow of fiine things runs on unceas¬ 
ingly as from a river-god's urn." * 

I'he poem, which is of great len^h, opens with the 
following beautiful " Song of the Reed ’ : 

Lat to die r«d^ tint now with goiile itraini 

Of scparatiiaji from jti home compkmi- 
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Down where the waving rushes grow 
I murmured with the passing blast, 

And ever in my notes of woe 
There lives the echo of the past. 

M7 breast is pierced with sorrow's dart. 

That I my piercing wail may raise ; 

Ah me I the lone and widowed heart 
Must ever weep for bye-gone days. 

My voice is h^id m every throng 

Where mourners weep and guests rejoice. 

And men interpret still my song 

In concert with their passicms' voice. 

Though plainly cometh forth my wail, 

'Tis never bared to mortal ken; 

As soul from body hath no veil. 

Yet is the soul unseen of men,^ 

His Diwa», or collection of odes, is less known than the 
Masnavi, although there runs a legend that Sadi, on being 
requested by his royal patron to select the finest and most 
sublime ode® in the Persian tongue, chose one out of the 
Diwan beginning : 

Divine Love’s voice each instant left and right is heard to sound : 

We’re bound for heaven. To witness our departure who’ll be found f 

This ode he sent to the Prince with the following remarks : 
“ Never have more beautiful words been uttered, nor ever 
will be. Would that I could go to Rum and rub my face 
in the dust at his feet 1 ” 

Jalal-u-Din founded the order of Mevlevi, or “ Danang 
Dervishes,” whose performances are one of the^ sights of 
Constantinople and certainly constitute a fantastic side of 
Sufiism. 

Sadi ,—^Persians differ among themselves on most ques¬ 
tions, but they agree that the great province of Iran is Fars, 
and that among its chief claims to greatness is that it produced 
the two poets celebrated for all time as Sadi and Hafiz. 
Musharrif-u-Din, known as Sadi, owing to his having received 
the protection of Sad bin Zangi, mentioned in Chapter LIII., 
is deservedly the favourite poet in Persia, owing to his catholic 

t Trinftlitton by Profewor E. H, Pa\mtr. ^ i j. 
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tastes and the fact that he b intensely human. Unlike Attar 
and Jakl-u-Diti, be was not passionately devout, but was 
worldly, halWevout. He was not one of the cssentjally 
mystical poets, having no vistona^ strain, and he adopted 
some of thdr forms rather as a vehicle of thought and expres¬ 
sion than in order to preach SuS doctrine. 

Born towards the clwe of the twelfth century of our era, 
Sadi was left an orphan at an early ag^ as we know from his 
pathetic reference to the faa in the £wjwit, which runs : 

Car^ nfit ind kii^ not a child cf tliiiic own 
In th< light of nil orptui^ neglected suid Jone. 

If the orphan iInDti Uanb ^ho hii grief will iLMuage i 
If hii icmpcj should ftil him, who for hti ngc I 

O SM thit he woepa cio^ for lordy God'i ihrane 
Doth qaalc at the orphan'i modt pitiful moon ! 

Upon his father's death he studied at the renowned Nlzamia 
College at Baghdad for a while, and then made a journey to 
distant Kashgar, the date of which, from a reference rn^c 
by the poet, can be fixed approximately at a.d. ™s 

travels were indeed extraordinarily wide, ranging from indi^ 
where he had a grim adventure with a priest in the temple 
at Somnath, to Palestine, where he_ was enslaved by the 
Crtisiders until ransom^ by an acquaintanw.. According to 
ono account Sadi performed the pilgrimage to Mcca fifteen 
times, in iteclf a remarkable record ortravcl when the distances 
and means of communication arc considered. Other countries 
visited were Egypt, Abyssinia, and Asia Minor, 

When middle-aged this Persian Ulyss^ to 

Shiraz, which he ever loved, and published the fruite of his 
travel and experience of life in the GuHstsfi^ or Rosc^J^rden, 
in the BuitM, or “ Orchard,” and in other works. The firat- 
named, which students of Persian generally attempt when 
beginning to learn the language, although by reason of ite 
terse epigrammatic form it is by no means an text-wm*, 
is more read and better known by all classes in Persia than 
any other work except the Koran. In its pages we sit behind 
the curtain with the poet and join him m all his adventur^ 
laughing with him at his astuteness, and rcalling ow r 
removM Eastern ethics are from those we profess. s an 
pie of this we may refer to the very first story, w ic 
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points the nioral that "an expedient lie U better than a 
mischievous truth " ; and agatn^ a soldier who deserted in 
battle is defended because his pay was in arrears. Such were 
the ethics Sadi preached, and such they remain in Persia 
to-day ; if we ignore this fact we fail to grasp the Persian 
point of view. As Browne says, " His writings are a micro¬ 
cosm of the East, alike in its best and most ignoble aspects.*' 
Of the Gulistm the following lines, translated by E. B. 
Eastwick, are typical : 

Life is like snotw ia July'i tun: 

Little remjiiTti «nd is there one 

To boast Jumsdf diid vatiot th^TMn f 

With cmpcj hand thca kut uD^bt tbe mut; 

1 faf tliDii wilt with th^ turbsQ pi.rt. 

Who ett tbdr c^m while yci 'da grtco 
Ar ihn: truf ha.rv«3t can but gl^n | 

To cour^ yt thj HonJ gtvc li««i: 

TKii is the —be minful ind proceod^ 

To conclud^^ I givo a charming trati^ladon by Browne of 
an ode on beloved Shiraz ; 

O cjpreii-tr£i^» with nlvar Yimhs, this colour vti. Keue of thine 

Hare ihnined th« icmt of ibe myrtlc-plme and the hJoam of the egtanrin#. 

Judge with thine cy&, and let tby foot In the garden fiiir ottd frcc^ 

And tread jujuinf und>eif thy fooTi and of the JudM^tret^ 

O jdjohb Hid gay u the New Ycai^i Day^ and in Bhinz moit of all i 
Even the itnngcr forgets his home, and bccomo iti willing thnll. 

OVr the garden'! Egyptp Juseph-like^ the fair red rwti Xbg^ 

And the ZtphjTp c*esi to the h^orr of the doth the !c«l of hia mlniait bring. 

O WQCtder not ifm Cituc of Spring thou dost ronae tuch j«aloasy» 

Thai the cloud doth weep while the flowxcis smile, and lil on accooni of thee I 

If oW die dead thy should tread, those feet so Gilf and fleet, 

No wonder it were if thou shouM^it hear a voice from hb winding sheet. 

Diitractifzi ii haimed from this our land in tiic time of our lord the King, 

Save that I am diitricted wtih love *f thee, and men with the longi I ling. 

H^z *—^Thc second of the two gr^t paet^ of Fars, 
Shams-u-Din Mohamed, known by his title of was 

born at the beginning of the fourteenth century—the es^ct 

^ nUt tTlk unplHA, m mliaij expUinnf, chat Itf btfaTsf iiuwA Kiifma by hruh. 
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date is not known—at Shiraz, where he resided throughout 
his life. During his youth he was devoted to pleasure, 
luxury, and the wine-cup, but, tiring of them in his old ag^ 
he became religious and attached to Sufiism. Unlike Sadi, 
he was no traveller, having the ^pical Persian fear of the 
sea. Being tempted to visit India by a pressing invitation 
to the Court of Mahmud Shah Bahmani, he travelled to 
Hormuz and embarked in one of the royal ships j but he 
was so sea-sick and generally upset that he insisted on being 
allowed to return to the port. After reaching land he wrote 
a charming ode in which the following verse occurs : 

The glare of gems confused my sight. 

The ocean’s roar I ne’er had heard } 

But now that I can feel aright 
I freely own how I have erred. 

The historical interview of Hafiz with Tamerlane has already 
been recorded. Two or three years later the poet died and 
was buried in a garden outside his beloved Shiraz. 

His enemies wished to prevent him from receiving the 
burial of a Moslem, and declared that by publicly drinking 
wine and praising its use he had become a Kafir or infidel. 
After a hot discussion it was agreed that the question should 
be decided by lot. A number of couplets written by the 
poet were thrown into an urn, and a child, being instructed 
to draw, drew forth one which ran : 

Fear not to approach the corpse of Hafiz, 

Although stained with sin, he will enter heaven. 

This completely disconcerted his ill-wishers and he was buried 
with all proper rites. Even now, however, at intervals some 
turbulent priest attains a temporary notoriety by defacing the 
tomb. An instance of this occurred some years ago when I 
was spending the summer at Shiraz, In 1916 I found the 
alabaster tombstone in good conditionj but surrounded by a 
hideous iron railing. 

HaEz, the greatest of the lyrical poets, was a typical Persian 
of his day ; and at Shiraz it is easy to understand his love 
of spending days in the shady gardens, with wine and women, 
seated by running water. In most parts of Persia the influence 
of Islam has tended to produce an external aspect which may 
be termed puritanical, but at Shiraz one is among an excitable, 
laughter-loving people, whom to know is to like. 
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Odes,*^ of which i cannot do better than quote a specimen, 
as translated by Cowell : 

Hiiher* hithtr^ O cup-bearcr^ himd rotmd uid gir^ the cap. 

Far We St firw shewed but dl^caldct We «sme 

At the odour of mual which tht hr«ze wOl anlold from iJidm rreaMfl^ 

Froni the curls of those moih^r rmglexSj what Hood hath Men in our heailj I 
Staio thou with wine tky pia7er-ci.rpct if the old nun of the tzrem connnands 
thee^ 

For the travel W h cot ignoimiit of the wtyi and customi of the mn. 

To me m the iim of toy beloved, what peace or joy when evejy moment 
The bcU prodiimi ihe mmmonj, “ Bind oo your burdou, O travellerf I ** 

Bari b the night i there ii far of the wive and a drctdhd whirlpool \ 

How ahoidd they know gur state, the cireJeii met on the ahoie ^ 

Wilfially y« dblott my every deed to my reproach ; 

How inoold that secret remain conccilcd, whoi they make it thcLr coaunon 
discounc ? 

If thou detire her prcsoiee, O Hah^, fomke her not; 

And when thou attaineit thy daire, quit the worlds iod let jt go, 

JamL —The last great classlca] poet of Persia, who flour¬ 
ished tn the fifteenth century, was Abdur Rahman, known by 
his title of Jam! from his residence at the little town of 
Turbat-i-Shairkh-Jam, situated between Meshed and the 
Afghan frontier.^ J^ucated at Samarcand, he repaired to 
Herat, where he was well received by AJi Shir, the Maecenas 
of the age. His fame soon spread all over the Moslem world, 
and among his correspondents was Sultan Bayazid II. 

A story still told of Jami runs that he was once visited by 
a rival and for three days the poets engaged in a contest, 
answering one another in beautiful verse. JamI, however. 
Inspired by this rivalry, surpassed himself and reached super¬ 
human heights. The stranger, realizing his inferiority, was 
observed to be overcomei his head fell on his breast, and 
when called upon to reply he remained silent—in the silence 
of death. 

Jami's works, like those of JflJal-u-Din, deal chiefly with 
moral philosophy and mysiidsm. Thanks to FitzGerald, his 
Sa/amaft and Ahial is the best known of his works in England, 
although the translator does not rise to the heights he riches 
elsewhere. ^ Taiuf and Zsiaykha is perhaps the most cele¬ 
brated of his Works in Persia. The story running through 
this poem is that Zulaykh;^ Potiphar’s wife, after tempting 
Joseph in vajn, became blind from weeping, and Joseph, 

» Vii* ■■ A Tifth jMinu} m Pmii." RyJ Cimira/akul Sidtff, Dte. 
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finding h«r in this state;, prayed that her Bight and beauty 
might be restored and finally married her. Sir William Jones 
translated extracts from the poem, one of which runs i 

In the rnommj^ whep die ratfsi of night had flown 
The bird of dawn begiul lo itng; 

'rhe nighrmgatefl wjirbled tbcir eachizvdcg notesj 
And Tient the ihin reili of the mebad sold rose i 
The jumine itood bathed m dew^ 

And the violet spimkled his fiagnxnt locb^ 

At thU time Zyhtylha sunk m pleutng ilnmber i 
I'ler heart wns tunicd xowtrdA the aIox ezner ucied vUloii^ 

It Dot sleep t it wu rather i confused idea l 

It WMA a kind of frenzy caused by her fiJghlly meknehoiy. 

Her damseti touched her feet with thdr faces, 

Her miidcns approached oml Jawed her hand. 

Thdi she removed the tciI from her cheek, like a tuhp besprinWed with dew 

She opened her e/es, yet dim with deep j 

From the border of her minde the sun and moon nroM; 

She railed her head from the couch smd looted remnd on cveiy lide. 


TA^ TomA ^ KAuJaAaHda —-To deal at any 

length with the architecture of the period is beyond my 
powers and the scope of thk work. I therefore propose to 
do little more than make a few remarks about buildings with 
most of which I am personally acquainted. 

The most important city of the Mongol Il-Khans was 
Sultania, situated about one hundred miles to the w^t of 
Ka^vin, This city was founded by Uljaitu, or Khudabanda, 
in A.H. 705 (1301). He entertained the project of transport¬ 
ing the bones of Ali and Husayn from Najaf and Kerhda 
respectively, and erected a superb building to receive the 
sacred remains. His plan was never realized and the huUd- 
Ing became hi a own mausoleum. Octagonal in plan, with a 
minaret rising at each angle^ it is surmounted by a dome 
measuring 84 feet in diameter, the largeat in Persia. Accord¬ 
ing to Josafa Barbaro,^ the gr«it cowpe is bigger than that 
of San Joanni Paulo in Venice/^ The tomb of Kbudabanda 
is certainly the finest building of its kind erected under the 
Mongols. As Creswcll ^ points out, its b^utiful outline is 
not spoiled by the piling-up of material on its haunchesj as iii 
the case of Santa Sophia at Constantinople and of the Pantheon 
at Rome. 


* ffTp* fp * _ rt n j 
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Tke Shrine of the Imam The great pile at Meshed, 

the Glory of the Shia World, like the magnificent Gothic 
cathedrals in Europe, was erected during the course of many 
generations, each of which saw some addition made to it. The 
most ancient part of the pile is the tomb-chamber, believed to 
be the actual mausoleum built by Mamun over the remains of 
Haroun-al-Rashid, and used a few years later as the burying- 
place of the Tmam Riza.* The dome was apparently low 
and erected over a chamber 33 feet square^ and it is stated 
that the present golden dome was built over the ancient one 
which still exists. For 200 years the tomb was neglected, 
but at the beginning of the eleventh century Mahmud of 
Ghazni dreamed a dream, in consequence of which he ordered 
the Governor of Nishapur to add to the shrine and to build 
a wall round it. 

The shrine, apparently, was again neglected until the 
reign of Sultan Sanjar. An inscription which was copied for 
me shows that by his orders it was repaired in a,h, ji2 
(1118). This inscription and one bearing the date a.h. 612 
(121 j) prove that the tomb-chamber was not destroyed by 
the Mongols, although they sacked it ; we may consequently 
accept this as the origtnaJ tomb-chamber—a fact of some 
importance. The building was cased with tiles, of which 
fragments remain. 

The Mosque of Gao Aar Shed *—Among the greatest bene¬ 
factors of the Shrine was Gauhar Shad, wife of Shah Ruhh, 
and to her piety we owe the magnificent mosque called by 
her name, which perhaps constitutes the crowning architectural 
achievement of the Mongols. It is, indeed, a noble quad- 
rangle^ with four great arches. That to the south-west, 
known as the Aywan-t-hdaksttre^ or ** Portico of the Sanctuary,*’ 
supports a blue dome, and in it the services are held. The 
illustration shows the beautiful tile and plaster work inside 
the Portico I it also gives the pulpit which, according to Shia 
belief, will be ascended by the Twelfth Imam on the Day of 
Judgment. ^ The loftiness and elegance of the quadrangle, 
together wi^ its perfect proportions and exquisite tile- 
work, make it the noblest m^que in Central Asia, In front 
of the magnificent portico is an inscription in large white 
letters on a dark-blue ground which struck me as most 

* nil ffijr « Hulnncl NoBd Ml UATULU," ygwnut Ocl. (4rw 
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beautiful. I give a translation, as it is typical and of his¬ 
torical value : 

“ Her Highness, the Noble in Greatness, the Sun of the 
Heaven of Chastity and Continence^ Famous for Nobility and 
Honour and Piety, Gauhar Shad, may her" Greatness be 
eternal, and may her Chastity endure and may her Charity 
increase with true Thought and high, and with Pious Intent 
of Heart and Lofty Ideal for fulfilling and accomplishing her 
hopes in Allah, may He accept it ; from her private property 
for the benefit of her future state and for the Day on which 
the Works of every one will be judged, with Zeal for Allah 
and with desire to please Allah and with Thankfulness for 
the Benefits of Allah and for Praise of the Benefits granted 
by Allah, built this Great Masjid-i-Jami, the Holy Hous^ in 
the era of the ragn of the Great Sultan, and the more 
Khakan, the more Generous, the Lord of Rulers of the Arabs 
and of Ajam, the Sultan, son of a Sultan, the Fatlmr of 
Victory, Shah Rukh, son of Timur Gurkaoi, Bahadur 
May Allah make eternal his Kingdom and Empire ! And 
may he increase on the inhabitants of the world his Goodn^ 
his Justice and his Generosity 1 Thus may Allah accept her 
work with beneficent acceptance and may He bless her with 
His choice blessings and may He grant her the 
boons which He has promised to the good 1 Baisunghur, 
son of Shah Rukh, son of Timur Gurkani, wrote this inscrip¬ 
tion with hope in Allah in 8a t (1418)." 

No description of this great mosque would W complete 
without a reference to the “ Mosque of the Old Woman. 
The legend runs that an old dame who owned a tiay plot of 
the land required by Gauhar Shad declined to wll it at ax^ 
price, but insisted that a separate mosque should be crectea 
on it. To the eternal credit of the Royal -Goilsort this un¬ 
reasonable demand was complied with, and the Mosque o 
the Old Woman ” testifies to the fact, _ 

1 have visited Samarcand and have studied its splen _ 
colleges, but, like VambifiT', I award the palm to the stately 

pile of Gauhar Shad. ... . -n_ 

The Madrasa ai JC/i^ri/.—Near Khaf, on the Perfto- 
Afghan frontier, is situated a college which was er^ ^ unng 
the reign of Shah Rukh, as I learned from its inscnpoons. 
The edifice was massively built and is still in good con i oi^ 
covering an area of five-sevenths of an acre. It tvas ucaign 
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in the usual form of a quadrangle, with a noble gateway, and 
in the interior there were four fine porticoes. The coloured 
bricks were still intact at the time of my visit, but the ex¬ 
quisite mosaics were badly damaged. I noted their colour 
as sapphire-blue, with green, yellow, and white, the motive 
of the pattern being conventional Kufic lettering. Fine dark- 
blue tiles with conventional flowers in light blue, white, and 
gold had originally covered the walls, the finest being great 
stars, but these, alas 1 had been almost entirely carried oflF. 
On either side of the main gate was a domed building, de¬ 
corated with most artistic plaster mouldings. The panelling 
consisted of dark-blue tiles relieved by hexagons of white 
marble. This noble pile is now deserted and falling into 
decay, but my visit made me realize what" a dazzling blaze 
of blue splendour it must have presented at the time of its 
completion in a.h. 848 (1445). 

The Mahun Shrine .—In the vicinity of Kerman, at Mahun, 
is a beautiful shrine erected in memory of Sayyid Nur-u-Din, 
better known by his title of Shah Namat Ulla, who flourished 
in the reigns of Tamerlane and Shah Rukh. The Shrine is 
entered by an imposing gateway supported by two minarets, 
the predominating colour of which is a bluish green. Two 
gigantic old ckinars or. Oriental planes give that particular 
touch which, in conjunction with the bright sunlight, shows 
tiles to the best advantage. The oblong court which is first 
entered, together with the gateway, was erected by Mohamed 
Shah of the Kajar dynasty, and is consequently modern. A 
second courtyard with old-world rooms lies behind the first ; 
it was the gift of Sayyid Nisa, a disciple of the Saint. From 
this the blue dome is seen at its best; indeed, the main build¬ 
ing, consisting of 2 central chamber supported by galleries, 
is remarkably graceful and well proportioned. The western 
gallery, which is entered from the second court, was the gift 
of Shah Abbas in a.h. 999 (1601). Its inside walls are 
decorated with artistic frescoes of flowers. 

The tomb of the Saint, composed of blocks of yellow 
marble, is placed beneath the dome, the most ancient part of 
the structure. This, as the inscription shows, was erected in 
A.H. 840 (1437) by Ahmad Shah, of the Bahmanid dynasty 
of the Deccan, who was the Saint’s disciple. The doors, of 
sandal-wood, are falling into hopeless decay. The tomb of 
Shah Khalil Ulla, the grandson of the Saint, lies behind a 
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lattice. The eastern gallery opens out on to a lovely court¬ 
yard through a gateway supported by two smaller minarets. 
In it are cypress-trees and flower-beds and a cruciform tank 
of running water. 

The Shrine possesses a distinct charm, due perhaps to the 
combination of tiles, greenery, and running water, glorified 
by the deep blue of the cloudless Persian sky, and its dainty 
beauty makes a deep impression on the traveller. 
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CHAPTER LXII 


THE mSE OF THfi SAFAVI QYSASTV 

Ai vbcci the ^Tunr fiiDfn Iiib RukIsid. fbcj 
By Aiomcu^ ismt tbe toowy pLiiiii^ 

Betiinf Df E^cxfiiii Sophlf iznni t^hc Iv&riui 
Of TcLi-kiih crescent^ i^vt^ a^U w^st^ beyond 
The leaJin of Aladuk, in "hh Rticxt 
To TmiHi or Cub^en. 

IfllTj Book X- tiOfts 43i-6+ 

Tht Attceffars of the Saf^ 'Dyaany, —The Safiivi dynasty 
traced its descent from Musa Kazim, the seventh Imam and 
younger brother of Tsmail, who is referred to in Chapter LL 
The family had been settled at Ardebll for many generations 
and was highly esteemed, especially one member called Safi^ 
u-Diti, or the *' Purity of the Faith," a title from which the 
dynasty took its name. In equal esteem was his son Sadr-u- 
Din, who received a visit from Tamerlane, and on being 
offered a boon asked for the release of Turkish prisonera 
brought from Diarbckr. Tamerlane acceded to the request 
and the captives, after recovering their liberty, declared diem- 
selves the disciples of the Shaykh of Ardebil. Their de^ 
scendants, emigrating by thousands into Gian, aided his 
family to found a dynasty. 

Khoja Aii, the next head of the family, proceeded on a 
pilg^age to Jerusalem, where, according to Malcolm, his 
tomb was anil shown a century ago as that of the “ Shaykh 
of Persia." Junayd, his successor, attracted so many disciples 
that Jahan Shah, the Kara Kuyunlu Prince^ drove him mto 
exile. He thereupon proceeded to the Court of Uzun Hasan 
at Diarbejcr, where he was receivod with high honours and 
^ven a sister of tlie Prince in marriage. Being prevented 
from returning to Ardcbil, he lived at Shirwan, where he 
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was killed in a local skinniah. His son Haydar inherited 
the warlike spirit of the Ak-Kuyunlu, and his uncle Uzun 
Hasan bestowed on him one of his daughters by the Greek 

E 'rincess. Martha^ as she was called, l^rc him Sultan All, 
brahiin and Shah I smail - The last-named was the 

founder of the Safavi dynasty, which was thus partly of Greek 
descent on the distaff side. Haydar was killea ^ and his sons 
were thrown into prison at Istakhr. They were released 
from their confinement, but Sultan All was killed and Ibrahim 
Mirza died shortly afterwards in Gilan. Thus Ismail re¬ 
mained the only survivor of his father's family, 

IsmMly the Founder oj the Dynmiy^ a.h, 905-9JO {1499- 
1^24).—^The strength of the Sa^vi &mtty lay in Gilati, where 
an active and successful propaganda was carried on, Ismail 
collected a small force in this province and his first enterprise 
was the capture of Baku and Shamakha, His success aided 
him to increase hiS following to 16,000 men, by whose 
aid he defeated AJwand, Prince of the Ak-Kuyunlu dynasty. 
He then marched on Tabriz, which surrendered, and was 
proclaimed Shah, In the following year Shah Ismail defeated 
and killed Muiaxi, brother of Alwand, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hamadan. Alwand was subsequently handed over 
to the victor by treachery and was put to death. 

Reference has been made more than once in this history 
to the Persian love for the house of Alt as expressed in Shia 
doctrines, and at last the national feeling was satisfied in the 
person of the monarch ; for he was no mere chieftain of a 
warlike tribe whose elevation to the throne must provoke 
inevitable jealousies, but a veritable descendant of AJi, whose 
birth would unite the tribesmen in his service, The co¬ 
operation of seven Turkish tribes in his support furnished 

E roof that a new epoch had opened. The Kizilhaah, or " Red 
>-adc " *—a name by whicn the Ustajlu, ShamJu, Takalu, 
Baharlu, Zulkadar, Kajar, and Afchax tribes were honoured 

_all being sworn upholders of the Shia religion, regarded 

their sovereign as both saint and king, no incompatible 
functions in the East. 

The youthful Ismail, after establishing his claims to the 
throne and proclaiming himself Shah, annexed Baghdad and 

> C4Vldcn1»lc of CfiBion « to llirltf im hil iiiM 
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Mosul, Later oo he obtained possession of Diarbckr, and 
so successful he that in a tev jrears he had conquered 
the wide-spreading empire of the Ak-Kuyunlu. His activity 
was exceptional, and wc read of his being engaged in a single 
season in operations ranging from Baku in the north to 
Shuster in the south. 

Tht Defeni of tkt U^begs by &hak hmail^ a.h. 976 (t5ro). 
—After securing hla power in North-Western and Western 
Persia, Shah Ismail marched into Khorasaa, which, as men¬ 
tioned in Chapter LX., had fallen Into the hands of the 
Uzbegs. He sent an envoy to Shaybani Khan requesting 
hini to desist from his invasions, hut the contemptuous reply 
was, “ If Shah Ismail has suffered any diminution of ms 
paternal possessions, it is easy to restore them to him in thdr 
entirety.' To add point to the message, a staff and begging 
bowl were sent to the Shah. A spindle and reel were the 
return gifts, signifying that words were a woman's weapons. 

Shaybani Khan’s army had foi^ht a battle in a.h. 915 
(1510) against the Kazal^ of the Dasht-i-Kipebak, and the 
Uzbeg monarch had engraved a record of what he claimed 
as a victory ’ in a defile to the north of Meshed, which I have 
visited, and which at any rate proves that much of Khorasan 
had fallen under the Uzbegs, 

Shah Ismail advanced against the enemy with great rapidity 
and met the Uzbeg army in the neighbourhood of Merv, 
where:, by means of a successful ambush, 17,000 Persians 
utterly defeated 28,000 Uzbegs. Shaybani Khan (led to an 
enclosure by the River Murghab, and upon the capture of 
his place of refuge he was killed while attempting to jump 
his norse over the wall. His head was cut off and Taken 
before the victor, by whose orders it was mounted in gold and 
set with jewels to serve as a goblet. After this victory Bdkh 
and Herat were occupied, and Shah Ismail returned in 
trivimph to Persia, leaving a large force to conduct further 
operations against the Uzbegs, 

Shah hmail and Baber, —^Among the captives at Merv 
was a sister of Baber, who was treated with honour by the 
victor and restored to her brother. This act of courtesy was 
the beginning of an alliance, and Baber, taking advancage of 
the death of Shaybani Khan, invaded Transoxiana and defeated 
the Uzbegs, whom he pursued as far as the Iron Gates, 

^ PQi^^enifr nud uUkt kiitciriiiii lUte ihll dtA Uib^ vea m fiMi unifugcL 
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Reinforced by a Persian army, he followed up this success, 
and, sweeping aside all opposition, once again entered Samar- 
cand, amid demonstrations of enthusiasm. But he was not 
destined to occupy the throne of Tamerlane ; for his accept¬ 
ance of Persian suzerainty, in spite of the hatred felt for the 
Persian Shias in Central Asia, soon cooled the affections of 
the people. Meanwhile the Uzbegs, recovering from their 
panic, rallied round Obayd-Ulla, the successor of Shaybani 
Khan. Baber, with a force 40,000 strong, attacked the 
Uzbeg chief, who had no more than 3000 men under his 
command ; but the smaller force, fighting with the courage 
of despair, gained the day. After this disaster, the date of 
which was a.h. 918 (1512), Baber retired to Hissar, to the 
south-east of Samarcand. 

The Final Defeat ef Baber by the Uzbegs^ a.h. 918 (1512). 
—Once again, reinforced by a large Persian army, Baber 
marched on Samarcand, but at Ghajdavan, to the north of 
Bokhara, he was beaten in a fiercely contested battle. Accept¬ 
ing this defeat as final, he passed off the stage of Central 
Asia. To show how unpopular his alliance with the Shia 
Persians had been, I quote from the Tarikh-i~Rasktdif the 
writer of which, it must be remembered, was Baber’s cousin. 
He describes the battle of Ghajdavan as follows ; 

The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth their arrows from every 
comer, so that very soon the claws of Islam twisted the hands of heresy 
and unbelief, and victory declared for the true faith. The victorious 
breezes of Ishun overturned the banners of the schismatics. (The 
Turkoman) were so completely routed, that most of them perished on 
the field ; all the rents that had been made by the swords at Karshi 
were now sewn up with the arrow stitches of vengeance. They sent 
Mir Najm and all the Turkoman Amirs to helL The Emperor 
retired, broken and crestfallen, to Hissar. 

It is to be noted that in this account Shah Ismail’s troops 
are referred to as Turkoman, presumably owing to his relation¬ 
ship with the White Sheep ” dynasty. The Mir Najm was 
the Persian commander, whose full title was Najm-i-Sani, or 
“ the Second Star.” The result of this disaster was to restore 
Transoxiana to the Uzbegs, who for many generations there¬ 
after were a serious menace to the eastern province of Persia, 
So indelibly have they impressed themselves oh the memory 
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of the inhabitants of Khorasan that the great meadow near 
Chinaran is still called Ulang-i-Shahi, or “ The Royal Meadow,” 
after Sha^'bani Khan, who was also known as Shahi Beg. The 
Uzbeg monarch generally spent the summer in this locality 
for the sake of the grazing, and he built Geok Bagh, or “ The 
Blue Garden,” in which I camped some twelve years ago.^ 

The Campaign of Selim the Grimy a.h. 920 (1514).—Selim 
the Grim was one of the great conquerors of the house of 
Othman,® a cruel monarch revelling in bloodshed, but never¬ 
theless a writer of Persian odes and a liberal patron to men 
of learning. The hatred felt for the Shia Persians in Trans- 
oxiana appears clearly enough from the failure of Baber to 
win success as an ally of the schismatics ; and it is not difficult 
to understand why Selim 1 . and his advisers, who were equally 
fanatical, determined to crush the upstart power and the 
heresy it represented before it should be firmly established. 
Moreover, Selim was probably aware of the despatch of 
Persian envoys to Egypt and to Hungary. 

The temper of the Sultan is shown by the fact that he 
despatched secret agents to ascertain the number of the Shia 
heretics in the Ottoman dominions and massacred forty 
thousand out of a total of seventy thousand. Having in 
this manner cleared his own dominions of possible sym¬ 
pathizers with the enemy, Selim wrote various letters to the 
Shah couched in the usual bombastic style, to which Ismail 
replied that he had given no provocation, and did not desire 
war. He added that the tone of the letters must have been 
due to indulgence in opium, and he therefore sent the royal 
secretary a box of the drug. As Selim was himself addicted 
to the vice, a fact which was probably known in Persia, the 
sarcasm went home. 

The Persian monarch, most of whose troops were engaged 
in Central Asia, decided on a defensive campaign, and after 
laying waste the country to the west, posted himself at 
Chaldiran, a plain to the east of Lake Urumia. The Turkish 
force constituted a regular army one hundred and twenty 
thousand strong, consisting mainly of cavalry, but including 
several regiments of musketeers and a powerful artillery. The 
Ottoman tactics were to draw the Persian cavalry within range 

1 youmal for Jinyary 1911. 

* The aocQUQt of the rditloai between Permit and Turkey 14 immly huett 00 the inonu- 
menUl work by Joseph von Hamtner-PurgatalL 
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of their artillery and muskets, and the guns were therefore 
concealed behind the infantry. Shah Ismail, aware of the 
Ottoman intention, separated his own force, consisting entirely 
of cavalry and perhaps sixty thousand strong, into two divisions, 
one of which he led himself, while the other was placed under 
the Chief of the Ustajlu. His plan was to attack the enemy 
on both flanks simultaneously. The charge which he led in 
person against the Turkish left wing was successful and 
forced the Ottoman troops back on to the rear-guard. But 
on the Turkish right the infantry, by retiring, unmasked the 
artillery, which was used with deadly effect. The Persian 
leader fell, and his force broke and fled. The janissaries, 
who had been kept in reserve, now opened fire on the horse¬ 
men commanded by the Shah, who, after performing prodigies 
of valour, fell from his horse wounded and was nearly cap¬ 
tured. Upon remounting he fled, followed by his dispirited 
troops, and Selim won the hard-fought battle. The Persian 
camp became the victor’s prize, all the male prisoners were 
massacred, and Tabriz submitted to the Turks. 

The campaign was not prosecuted into the heart of 
Persia, as the Turkish army was mutinous and refused to 
proceed. Selim was obliged to evacuate Tabriz and to 
content himself with the annexation of Kurdistan and Diar- 
bekr. Georgia he also annexed, but this was afterwards 
recovered by Shah Ismail. Peace was not concluded, and 
frontier raids continued for many years. 

In his next great campaign, in 1516, Selim turned his 
powerful army against Egypt, which he converted into a 
Turkish province. Of equal, if not greater, importance was 
the arrangement made with the puppet Caliph, who was 
induced to make over to the conqueror his spiritual authority, 
together with the standard and cloak of Mohamed.* In other 
words, the house of Othman succeeded to the Caliphate, and 
at the present time it is generally recognized as spiritual head 
of Islam by Sunni Moslems, though not by Shias.* 

The Death of Shah Ismail and his Character ,—Shah Ismail, 
who refound^ Persia as a separate state, is regarded with 
much aflfection by Persians on this account, and for having 
established the Shia doctrines as the national religion. He 
was also worshipped during his life as a saint, and his subjects 
fought with fanaticism on his behalf, often refusing to wear 

i Thh qMition ii dealt with \tk the PreliiaJtiairy Esiay of thii volumf* 
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armour in battle. He is described by Angiolello,^ who saw 
him frequently, as “ fair, handsome, and very pleasing ; not 
very tall, but of a light and well-framed figure ; rather stout 
than slight, with broad shoulders. His hair is reddish ; he 
only wears moustachios, and uses his left hand instead of his 
right. He is as brave as a gamecock, and stronger than any 
of his lords.” He died at Ardebil in 1524 and was deeply 
mourned by all his subjects. 

Takmasp^ a.m. 930—984 (1524- 1576). — Tahmasp, the 
eldest of the sons of Shah Ismail, succeeded to the throne 
in A.H. 930(1524) at the age of ten, and was naturally in the 
hands of the chiefs of the Kiztlbash tribes, who intrigued for 
power against one another. His first campaign was against 
the Uzbegs, whom his general defeated in a.h. 934 (1527) 
on a battlefield which was pointed out to me near Turbat-i- 
Shaykh Jam. A rebellion called the Shah to Baghdad, where 
the chief of the Kalhor tribe, which still exists m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kermanshah, had usurped the government. 
This rebel he put to death. Yet again, in a.h. 937 (1530), 
the Uzbegs invaded Persia and besieged Herat for eighteen 
months, until upon the approach of Tahmasp they retreated. 

The Invasions of Persia hy Sulayman the Magnificent .—The 
Ottoman menace was serious during the long reign of Sulay¬ 
man the Magnificent. That monarch, upon learning of the 
death of Shah Ismail and the accession of his son, sent the 
latter a minatory letter couched in insulting language. The 
Persian monarch vouchsafed no reply, but despatched envoys 
to the King of Hungary and to the Emperor Charles VII. 
with proposals for an offensive and defensive alliance. For¬ 
tunately for Persia, its remoteness, its poverty, and its lack of 
resources made it a less desirable prey than the fair provinces 
of Hungary and Austria. Nevertheless, in a.h. 940 (1534) 
a Turkish army invaded the country, and after conquering 
Mesopotamia, took Tabriz. Encouraged by this success 
and by the submission of the rulers of Shirwan and Gilan, or 
desiring to outdo his father’s exploits, Sulayman advanced 
as far east as Sultania ; he then, with the loss of part of his 
artillery, crossed the Zagros range and took possession of 
Baghdad. Four years later he again invaded Persia and 
captured Tabriz ; and subsequently he gained possession 
of the almost -impregnable fortress of Van. Tahmasp, the 
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“ Bactrian Sophi,” whose defensive policy is commemorated 
in the lines of Milton quoted as a heading to this chapter, 
followed up the invaders as they retreated, and, although the 
Persians lost heavily owing to a clever Turkish ruse in which 
a herd of horses was made to stampede the camp, the results 
of the campaign were indecisive. 

The Fuptive Emperor The foundation by 

Baber of the empire in India, with which from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century England was in close contact, lies 
outside the scope of this work. That illustrious monarch 
died in a.d. 1530, and ten years later his successor, Humayun, 
was driven out by an insurrection and took refuge in Persia, 
where Tahmasp, recollecting the ties that united the two royal 
families, not only received him with chivalrous courtesy, but 
aided him with an army to regain the throne. A memorial 
of the wandering of the royal fugitive exists in an inscription 
at Turbat-i-Shaykh Jam, which runs ; 

O Thou whose mercy accepts the apology of dL 
The mind of every one is exposed to Thy Majesiy* 

The threshold of thy gate is the Kihh ^ of all peoples* 

Thy bounty with a gliice supports every one. 

A Wanderer in the Desert of Destitution* 

Mohamed Humayun. 

14th Shawal, A.H. 951 (Dec. 29* 1544)^ 

It adds to the interest of this somewhat pathetic memorial 
to learn that Humayun was married to Hamida Begum, a 
descendant of the Shaykh of Jam, who bore him the famous 
Akbar. * 

The Rebellion of IIkass Mirza, a.h. SS‘^~~ 9 S 5 (*547~^548)- 
—Sulayman was encouraged to make another attempt on 
Persia by the rebellion of Ilkass Mirza, a brother of the Shah, 
who had fled to his court and whom he treated with much 
distinction. He despatched an army which took Tabriz 
and Isfahan ; but Ilkass Mirza quarrelled with his allies 
and the campaign produced no decisive result. 

The Perso-Turkish Treaty of Peace, a.h. ^62 (^ 555 )' 
Since the foundation of the Safavi dynasty there had been 
a state of hostilities, either active or in suspension, between 
Persia and Turkey. Both states at last became weary of the 

1 Thi* triJuUtion 1 owe to the l#te Ncy EUa* Jin. The 
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[tnd in a.h. (i554’) ^ Persian auinba-ssAclDr, the com¬ 
mander of the royal b^yguard, reached Erzemm and asked 
for an armistice, which was granted. In the following year 
a second Persian ambassador reached the Ottoman camp. 
He was the bearer of a friendly letter. In which permission was 
requested for Persian pilgrims to visit the sacred cities. In 
reply Sulayman wrote that there would be peace bciween the 
two states so long as the Persians did not break tt, and that 
the governors of the frontier provinces would be instructed 
to protect pilgrims bound for Mecca and Medina. This 
peace ended the first series of campaigns between Persia and 
Turkey, in which the latter power had generally been the 
aggressor, while the former had mainly confined itself to the 
defensive. 

T/te Hetrayal oj Bnyazid, i&H tf/ SulnymaH. — In a . h . 967 
JJ559) B*i}‘ 3 izid, son of Sulayman, rebcilccf and sought refuge 
in Pei-sia. He was received with much ceremony at Tabriz, 
but by way of precaution his troops were distributed among 
the Persian cemtingents. Sulayman opened a correspondence 
for the surrender of his son, and Tanmasp, with detestable 
baseness, showed himself but too ready to sell his guest, 
home two y'ears were spent in arranging tertns, but in a.h. 
969 (tj6i) Bayazid and four of his sons were handed over 
to the Ottoman emissaries and were executed. The price 
paid to Shah Tahmaap for (he betrayal of his guest waa 
400,000 pieces of gold. 

The Embassies 0/ Anihotty JejikiffSon to Bokhara aftd Persia^ 
A.i>. 15^^8-156;^.—^Thc intercourse of England with the rulers 
of Persia, W'hich has been described in previous chapters, 
now reached a new and more important development, * Under 
the Tudor monarchs our fellow-countrymen were writing a 
glorious chapter in the book of fame in conneXTon with Arctic 
exploration, wherein the cross of St. George showed the way. 
Among the earliest .ind most profitable voyages was the 
expedition which resulted in the discovery of the Sea 

by Richard Chancellor, and the lucrative trade with Russia 
which was thereby opened up. This intercourse was de¬ 
veloped by Anthony jenkinson, a typical nKTchant-adventurer 
of the period. Appointed in 1557, after the death of Chan¬ 
cellor, to the post of captain-general of the Muscovy Com- 
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pany’s fleet sailing for Russia, he was undoubtedly eager to 
carry out the instructions of his employers, which ran : “ That 
you use all wayes and meanes possible to learne How men 
may passe from Russia either by land or by sea to Cathata," 
As the sequel proves, he learned much. 

The Tsar Ivan the Terrible was most favourably im¬ 
pressed by the Englishman, and in a.d. 1559 despatched him 
as his ambassador to Bohhara, a remarkable compliment to his 
personality. During the course of this journey Jenkinson 
acquired a place among our greatest explorers as the first 
Englishman to descend the Volga and to visit Khiva and 
Bokhara. Indeed he may be described as the first great 
English explorer by land. Throughout his travels he kept 
a careful diary, and we learn among other things that at the 
time of his visit, in a.d. 1559, the Uzbeg Prince Abdulla was 
about to start on the first of his great raids into Khorasan. 
Jenkinson returned safely to Russia, having not only accom¬ 
plished his mission with success, but having at the same time 
acquired much information as to the route to Cathay. Later 
he returned to England. 

In A.D. 1561 he again headed an expedition with instruc¬ 
tions to attempt to open up commercial relations with Persia 
across Russia, a truly daring scheme in view of the fact that 
the latter power had only just acquired control of the Volga, 
But the route via Hormuz was out of the question, as not for 
another half-century was the English flag to appear iii the 
Persian Gulf, and the Levant trade was monopolized by 
Genoa and Venice. Consequently, as Ivan waived all customs 
duties, the venture seemed good enough to tempt the lion- 
hearted Englishmen of the period. 

Jenkinson, to whom the Tsar “committed matter of 
importance and charge, to be done when I should arrive in 
those countries,” left Moscow with the Ambassador of Persia, 
and travelling down the Volga, reached Astrakhan without 
incident. He encountered a terrible storm on the Caspian 
Sea, which justified its bad reputation immortalized in the 
odes of Horace.^ The Englishman landed a little to the 
north of Baku, and, proceeding to Shamakha, was fortunate 

1 Non semper imbres nublhu# htspidoa 
Manint in agros, aut nure Caspium 
VeJtanC inactiuile* pnsceUac 
Usque , , ♦ 
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£xiougfi to gain the fKcndBhip of Al'xlulla. Khan, Prince of 
Sblrwan, who is described as " being a prjn.ce of meane 
stature, and of a fierce countenance^ richly apparelled with 
long garments of silke, and cloth of golde, imbroidered with 
pearles and stone : upon his head was a tolipane (turban) 
with a sharpe end standing upwards halfe a yard long . . . 
and on the left side of his tohpane stood a plume of Kthers, 
act in a trunkc of gold richly inamelcd." 

Taking leave of Abdulla Khan, Jenkinson travelled to 
Ardebil, crossing the Kur and passing through " a fruitful! 
countrey, inhabited with pasturing people, which dwell in 
the Summer season upon mountainea, and in Winter they 
remooue into valleys without resorting to townes or any 
other habitation,” At Ardebil he described the sumptuous 
sepulchre in a faire Meiiaty* or mosque, of Ismail, the founder 
or the dynasty, but no details as to has onward Journey are 
given, except that he travelled across mountains destitute of 
timber, and in the end reached Kazvin, which was then the 
capital. 

The Englishman's chances of success were much dimin¬ 
ished by the fiict that Tahmasp was at this time making 
arcangements to sell Bapzid to the Sultan. Jenkinson, how¬ 
ever, obtained an audience and " thus coniining before his 
maiestie with such reuerence as I thought meetc to bee vsed, 
I ddiuered the Queencs majesties letters with my present, 
which he accepting, demaunded of me of what countrey of 
Franks I was, and what affaires I had there to do ; vnto 
whom I answered that I was of the famous Citie of London 
within the noble realmc of England, and that I was sent 
thither froin the most excellent and gracious soueraigne Ladle 
Elizaheiftj Queene of the sayd Realme, for to Create of friend¬ 
ship, and free passage of our merchants and people, to repair 
and traffique within his dominions, for to bring In our com¬ 
modities, and to cany away theirs, to the honour of both 
princes, the miiti^ commoditie of both realmes, and wealth 
of the subjects, with other words here omitted,” 

Unfortunately the inevitable quesHoti of religion was 
brought up, and Jenkinson, confessing that he was a Christian, 
WM told Oh thou vnbelecuer, we haue no neede to hauc 
friendship with the vnbcleeuers, and so willed mee to depart. 
1 being glad thereof did reuerence and went my way, being 
accompanied with many of his gentlemen and others, and 
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after mee followed a man with a Basanet of sand, sifting all 
the way that I had gone within the said pallace, euen from 
the sayd Sophies sight ynto the court gate," It would have 
gone hard with the Englishman—for the Shah would probably 
have sent his head as a gift to the Sultan—if Abdulla Khan 
had not saved his life by writing “ that it should not stand 
with his majestie’s honour to doe me any harme or displeasur^ 
but rather to give mee good entertainment , . . and that if 
hee vsed me euill, there would few strangers resort into his 
countrey.” Tahmasp was ultimately persuaded by the argu¬ 
ments of Abdulla Khan, and Jenkinson returned to Shirwan, 
where he was treated with eictreme kindness. Good fortune 
attended this great pioneer throughout, and he reached 
Moscow in safety with all his goods, including raw silk and- 
dye-stuffs for the Muscovy Company, and silk brocades and 
precious stones for the Tsar. 

The trade thus opened seemed at one time likely to be 
successful ; but the anarchy into which Persia fell and the 
losses through storms and pirates on the Caspian Sea con¬ 
vinced the English Company, after the sixth voyage, that the 
risks were too great. Consequently in a.d. 1581 the attempt 
was abandoned. But the failure of the enterprise was^ not 
inglorious. It trained the En^ishmen who took part in it 
to the hardihood and valour characteristic of “ the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” and it enlarged the outlook of the 
English nation. This is seen from the following lines in 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine^ which evidently allude to Jenkinson’s 
exploit : 

And Christian merchants, that with Russian stems 
Plow up huge furrowes in the Caspian sea, 

Shall vaUe to us, as Lords of al the Lake. 

Milton, too, must have obtained from these pioneers the 
information on which he based the lines quoted as a heading 
to this chapter. 

An Account of Persia by D'Alessandria a.d. 1571-— 
later years of Tahmasp were comparatively uneventful. Uzbeg 
raids on Khorasan would not trouble him greatly at Kazvin, 
but a terrible famine which occurred in a.h. 957 (if?*)? 
a visitation of plague which followed, probably affected the 
entire country. 

Not long before his death the Shah was visited by Vincentio 
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A. D'Alcssandri,' Ambasaadwr of Venice, who was sent to 
the Court at Ka'ivin to persuade Tahmasp that the Turks 
were about to seize Cyprus from the Venetians, and that 
Unites he attacked the Ottoritan dominions he would be the 
ncKt victim. The mission faded in its object, but thanks to 
it we have an intercstinE description of Persia written by a 
competent observer, D .^lessandri states among other things 
that the route from Hormuz was entirely neglected and that 
the main route via Aleppo was deserted. He also mentions 
Anthony Jenldnson, His account of Tahmasp is fkr from 
flattering. He describes him as “ of middling stature^ well 
formed in person and features, although dark, of thick lips 
and grisly beard,” He refers to the fact that he had not left 
his palace for eleven years and that the people were in con¬ 
sequence unable to present petitions to him. The roads were 
declared to be unsafe and the judges venal. Altogether the 
impression conveyed is that the country was Utterly neglected 
by the monarch, who cared only for money and women. 

Ispmil //,, A,H. 984 (1576). — -It was the custom among 
the Safari monarchs to commit their sons to the guardianship 
of the gteat tribal chiefs, and consequent!y, upon the deatn 
of Tahmasp, who was poisoned by the mother of one of 
them, Haydar by name, furious rivalries were unchained. 
Ilaydar w'as on the spot and was the nominee of the Ustajlu 
tribe, but he was killed before his supporters could rally 
round him. Ultimately Ismail, the fourth son, who had been 
imprisoned by his father for twenty-five years, was placed on 
the throne. After establishing his power the new Shah, 
who was pTObably brutalized by his long captivity, put to 
death or blinded all the princes oi the bloou who were at 
Kazvin, to the number of eight, and also seventeen leading 
noblemen, Mohamed Mrirzd, known as Khudabanda, the 
eldest son of Tahmasp, being almost blind, was not regarded 
as a candidate for the throne. He had, however, been ruling 
Khorasan, and being afterwards appointed to Fars, left his 
young son, Abbas, as nominal Governor of Khorasan, under 
the guardianship of Ali Kuli Khan, Chief of the Shamlu, 
Ismail sent messengers with instructions to put to death both 
Khudabanda and Abbas, but just before the cruel order was 
rarried out news arrived of the decease of the monarch from 
drink and an overdose of opium. According to another 

* Tt^vwk ^ XJf pp, 115 ff . 
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account, he was assassinated by fifteen men disguised as 
women. 

Mohamed Khudahanda^ a.h. 985 (1578).—The death of 
Ismail not only saved Mohamed’s life, but secured him the 
throne of Persia. But he proved unfit to cope with state 
affairs, and his authority was challenged before long by the 
Amirs of Khorasan, who proclaimed Abbas as Shah. During 
the civil war which ensued the weak monarch abandoned his 
Vizier, Mirza Sulayman, to the Kizilbash chiefs, who put him 
to death. After this his position was enfeebled by the impolitic 
execution of the Chief of the Takalu tribe, and when the Turks 
invaded Persia he was deserted by the great feudatories. The 
valour of Hamza Mirza, the heir-apparent, alone illuminated 
this dark period. His first exploit was the annihilation of 
the Turkish advance guard near Khoi. A second force of 
Turks was despatched to avenge this disaster, but they too 
were cut to pieces. In spite of these brilliant Persian successes, 
the invading army advanced on Tabriz, which was taken and 
sacked owing to the defection of the Kizilbash chiefs. But 
Hamza Mirza had still to be reckoned with, and in an attack 
which he made in a.h. 993 (1585) he killed 20,000 of the 
enemy. Yet again, a month later, he inflicted crushing losses 
on the invaders ; but shortly afterwards he himself suffered 
defeat because 3000 of his men were driven into a marsh. 
Not a whit discouraged, the intrepid Persian raided across 
the Aras and ravaged Salmas and Erivan. But internal 
divisions prevented these victories from bearing fruit, and 
Tabriz remained In the hands of the Turks. A plot contrived 
by the tribesmen to exclude Hamza Mirza from the throne 
proved futile, but the gallant Prince was assassinated by one 
of his favourites in a.h. 995 Ci5^7)> with his death all 
immediate hope of expelling the invaders disappeared. 
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more bUcke hj the Sonoo burning t hii friniitmi; of hb m\nt\ lufitiitelv royalt, wiic, 
YiJiantp libenlfp rempcnut inercifuL^uid laekoaedidg lowr of Jyiticr.—SiS Aj^T tfOl^ 
Shkhuey on Shah Abbu. 

Siah Ahhas I.j a.h. 985-1038 (1587-1649).—The six¬ 
teenth centu^ was a wonderful epoch both iit Europe and in 
Asia, producing great rulers with prolific bounty. Of these, 
Charles V. and Elizabeth in Europe can be matched, if not 
ovennatched, by Sulayman of Turkey, Akbar the Moghul 
Emperor, and the subject of the present chapter. And yet 
how unpromising were the prospects of the infant destined 
to be famous as Shah Abbas the Great 1 Left in Khorasan 
as its purely nominal Governor, he passed through boyhood 
a mere puppet in the hands of rival chieftains. Ills ^ardian. 
All Kuh I^an, Chief of the Shamlu, had united with NlursKld 
Kuli Khan, chief of the Ustajlu, nominally to protect his 
rights, but actually for personal aggrandizement. As was to 
be expect^ the two nobles quarrelled and a fight ensued, in 
which All Kuli Khan, who was accompanied into the field 
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by the young monarch, was worsted. The horse of Abbas was 
shot and he himself ran considerable risk, but the victors, 
stopping the pursuit, threw themselves at his feet, and Mur- 
shid Kuli Khan became his guardian by force of arms. 

As we have already seen, Khorasan had proclaimed Abbas 
as Shah and Khudabanda had been unable to enforce his 
authority in the province. Shortly afterwards, the confusion 
consequent upon the death of Hamza Mtrza encouraged 
Murshid Kuli Khan to advance on Kazvin, which he occupied. 
Khudabanda was then suppressing a rebellion in Pars, and 
advantage was taken of his absence to issue a proclamation 
that the houses and lands owned by his soldiers at Kazvin 
would be confiscated unless the owners returned speedily 
to claim them. This proclamation destroyed the power of 
Khudabanda, whose army deserted him to return to the 
capital ; and from this date—Khudabanda either djdn^ a 
natural death or being assassinated—there was no opposition 
in Persia to the claims of Shah Abbas, who shortly afterwards 
killed Murshid Kuli Khan and thereby secured the reins of 
power. 

The Turkish Invasion, a.h. 995-998 (1587-1590).—The 
death of Hamza Mirza and the domestic troubles that weakened 
Persia were turned to full account by the aggressive generals 
of the Sultan. An armistice had been negotiated by Khuda¬ 
banda, but hostilities were speedily resumed as the cession of 
the province of Karabagh was demanded and refused. In 
A.H. 995 (1587) a battle was fought near Baghdad, in which 
Farhad Pasha surprised and defeated a Persian army 15,000 
strong, after a desperate struggle lasting three days. As a 
sequel to the capture of Tabriz and to this success, Timkey 
annexed the western provinces of Persia, including much of 
Irak Ajami, Luristan, and Khuzistan. In a.h. 996 (1588) 
Farhad Pasha, uniting his forces with those of the Governor 
of Shirwan, invaded Karabagh and captured Ganja, which he 
strengthened by means of a hastily erected wall and a garrison 
of 3000 men. 

The position of Shah Abbas was one of great weakness 
owing to the Uzbeg invasions, and he wisely decided to make 
peace with the Turks in order that he might concentrate his 
entire resources against the Uzbegs. After long negotiations, 
conducted by Haydar Mirza, son of Hamza Msrza, peace 
was concluded in a.h. 998 (159°) by the cession of Tabriz, 
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Shirwan with its ports? on the Caspian^ Georgia, and Luristan 
to the Turks. 

Th^ Invasions ,—The Uzbeg kingdom reached its 

zenith under Abdulla who wss contenipomry with Shah 
Abbas, and^ who extended the boutidarics of his empire in 
every direction. To the east Ferghana, Kashgar, and Khotan, 
and to the south Balkh, Tokharistan, and Badakshan became 
his frontier provinces. On the western side Astra bad was 
surpmed, and the Prince of Gilati, an ally of the Sultan of 
Turkey, vt^s driven headlong from his country. Very early 
in his reign Abbas was threatened with the loss of Herat 
which ultimately fell after a siege of nine months. The 
sacred city of Meshed was next invested. The young Shah 
marched to its relief, but illness delayed him, and the city 
^ taken and sacked, its Inhabitants were massacred, and 
the treasures belonging to the Shrine were carried off. Nisha- 
pur, SabzEwar, Isfarayin, Tun, Tabas, and other cities in 
Khor^-ian suffered a like fate. The province was indeed in 
3 pitiable state until, in A.ii. 1006 (1597), a great victory 
was gained over the elusive foe in the neighbourhood of 
Herat, after which the annual raids of the Uzbegs ceased for 
many years to come. 

To protect this exposed frontier Abbas transported from 
Kurdistan some thousands of Kurds, with their families and 
flocks, and settled them to the north of Khorasan, where they 
acted as wardens of the marches. The newcomers were 
unable to hold their own in the fertile lands to the north of 
the ranges described in Chapter 1., but in the valley of the 
Airek th^- dispossessed the Ccraili Turks and made good 
their position. To-day they are a flourishing community, 
stiU speaking their own language^ and generally ruled by their 
tribal chiefs. 

The Temparary AhdkaiioH^ a.h. tooo (1591).—Belief in 
virology caused the monarch at this period to vacate the throne, 
bis astrologers having predicted that serious danger threat¬ 
ened Its occupant. A certain Yusuf, probably a Christian 
and certainly not a Moslem, was crowned, and for three days 
was surrounded with royal state. On the fourth day he was 
put to dc^th ; * and* the decree of the sti^rs being" thus ful- 

fi*' Fr.«r rrfen l« tbc Suit,. tt»c A*litic vf (he Situftuli.. 

r in T^? ™ 'pprenaj Ch«lurrirtf of * t^haonr. 

kins, md wu nwrrlj pcired lUil u^i lulled. Tbe ;Dcideil doieribcd t^n wo ^ nmiUr cri|lZ 
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filled, Abbas reascended the throne on a propitious day with 
promises from the astrologers of a long and glorious reign. 
The victory over the Uzbegs mentioned above was gained 
shortly after this extraordinary incident. 

The Arrival ttt Persia of the Sherley Brothers^ a.d, 159®*— 
The gallant attempt of Jenkinson in the reign of Tahmasp 
to open up trade with Persia across Russia was an isolated 
episode which left no mark on the country, and deserves 
mention mainly on account of the courage and perseverance 
displayed. Under Shah Abbas, Englishmen first appear on 
the scene as gentlemen-adventurers, and their influence on 
Persian policy was considerable. Sir Anthony Sherley, 
already distinguished as the leader of an expedition to the 
Spanish Main, and his brother Sir Robert Sherley, accom¬ 
panied by twenty-six followers, reached Kazvin in 159®) 
and upon the return of Shah Abbas from his victory 
over the Uzbegs the two brothers presented themselves as 
English knights who had heard of the feme of the Persian 
monarch and desired to enter his service. Knowledge of 
the customs of Persia was shown by their making a splendid 
gift " of six pair of pendants of exceeding fair emeralds: 
two other jewels of topazes ; a cup of three pieces set in 
gold, and enamelled ; a salt, a fair ewer of crystal, covered 
with a kind of cut work of silver, and gilt, the shape of a 
dragon.” 

The young Shah, who was evidently flattered and pleased 
with the leader of the party, gave him in return royal gifts, 
including “ forty horses all ftirnished, two with exceeding 
rich saddles, plated with gold, and set with rubies and tur¬ 
quoises.” To these he added mules, camels, tents, and a 
sum of money. 

The Reorganization of the Persian Army. —The force at 
the disposal of the Shah originally consisted of some sixty 
thousand Kizilbash horsemen, who would obey none but 
their chiefs. Consequently he was unable to give a com¬ 
mand to any one outside the Kizilbash themselves, in whose 
hands the entire power lay. To meet this difficulty he halved 
the numbers of the tribal contingents and organized a body 
of ten thousand cavalry and twelve thousand infantry, paid 
and officered by the crown 1 in imitation of the janissaries, 
these tufangehis or ” riflemen ” were recruited from Georgian 
and Armenian converts to Islam. 
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Allah Verdi ^ Beg, the celebrated Cominander*in-Chicf, 
was quick to see the advantages of the Sherley misaiorjj which 
included among its members a carmon-foundcr. With his 
assistance and thanks to the Shcrlcys, batteries of artillery 
were formed, as well as regiments of regular infantry. Indeed, 
mainly through the initiative of our fellow-countrynieri, a 
revolution was effected in the militaty organiv-ation, and in 
place of a feudal force of horsemen Persia soon possessed an 
army fit to meet that of Turkey in the field. To quote from 
the old English book of travels : The mightie Ottoman, 
terror of the Christian world, quaketh of a Shcrly feucr, and 
gives hopes of approaching fates : the prevailing Persian 
hath learned. Sherleiau arts of war *, and he which before 
knew not the use of ordnance, hath now five hundred pieces 
of hrasse, and sixty thousand musketiers : so that they, which 
at hand with the sword were before dreadful to the Turkes, 
now also, in remoter blows and sulfurian arts, arc growne 
terrible.” 

The Fermafhii of the Shah Savan Tribe .—Yet another 
counterpoise to the turbulent Kiallbash was obtained by 
Inviting members of all tribes to enrol themselves as Shah 
Savan, or " Friends of the Shah.” This stroke of policy was 
entirely successfid i thousands of men joined the new irib<i 
and the Shah was released from dependence on the Kizilbash. 
The Shah Savan tribe remains powerful at the present day 
and inhabits a wide stretch of country between Tabriz and 
Ardebil and south^st as far as Kazvin. 

Sir Anthony Sherley as Amhassaeier. —>The great question 
agitating the Persian Court was whether war should be 
declared against Turkey, by whose troops, it must be recol¬ 
lected, Tabriz was still garrisoned. Sherl^ was anxious to 
add to his services by visiting the Courts of Europe in order 
to invite their co-operation against the common foe, and 
Abbas, whose affection for the Englishman was deep and 
sincere, at once agreed to the proposal. As Malcolm states, 
the cfodetitials given to Sherley were ” perhaps the most sin¬ 
gular by which any public representative was ever accredited," 
and to prove this it is sufficient to quote the following 
passage : “ And al you princes y beleeuc in Jesus Chrisb 

^ M4coUn icrmi xhHn WcU-kUdwn aoblimiJi Ali VcHi, tmnJiat " Cod 

gave ** ^ Tar^isl^ in cExrrrrE^ 'l\c nirwap oaK of hit IdiiIl n mentioabi'L b TAr fc/arr of 
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know you, that he hath made friendship betweene you and 
me ; which desire we had also heretofore graunted, but there 
was none that came to make the way, and to remoue the 
usule that was betwene us and you, but onley this gentleman ; 
who as he came of his owne free will, so ^so oppon his desire, 
I haue sent with lum a chiefe man of mine. The entertain¬ 
ment which that principal! gentleman hath had with me, 
is, that daylie, whils’t he hath bin in thiese partes, we haue 
eaten togither of one dysh, and drunke of one cup, like two 
breethren. Therefore, when this gentlemp comes unto you 
Christian princes, you shall credite him in whatsoeuer you 
shall demaunde, or he shall say, as mine owne person.” 

Most favourable privileges were granted to Christian 
merchants who might desire to trade with Persia, No 
Governor might interfere with them, no customs could be 
enforced on them, and no '* religious men ” might disturb 
them. In short, everything possible was done to make the 
stranger fsel that he was welcome in Persia. This friendly 
spirit is still noticeable in the twentieth century, and makes 
the lot of Europeans much pleasanter than in other parts of 
Asia, where, if tolerated, they are disliked. 

The embassy of Sir Anthony Sherley aroused deep 
jealousy in Moscow, where the policy of the Government 
had entirely changed since the days of Jenkinson, Not only 
was the Persian companion of the English knight trrated as 
the Ambassador, but he himself was thrown into prison for 
some time. In the end he obtained his release and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Court of the Emperor, where he was received 
with the utmost distinction and honour, as it was realized 
that a successful campaign by Shah Abbas would react most 
favourably on the situation in Europe, 

From the Court at Prague the English knight made his 
way to Rome, whence the Persian nobleman, who had quar¬ 
relled with him, returned to Persia. Sir Anthony Sherley 
finally settled in Spain, where he entered the service of the 
King, who sent him on an embassy to Morocco. He appar¬ 
ently severed his connexion with Persia, and died in the land 
of his adoption. 

The Successful Campaigns against Turkey, a.h, 1011-1036 
(1602—1627).—It was not until fifteen years after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne that Shah Abbas felt himself strong enough 
to cross swords with the Sultan and to attempt to regain the 
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Persian provinces occupied by the great Sunni power. The 
actual outbreak of hostilities was due to an attack on Salmas 
by the Turkish garrisoif of Azerbaijan. Shah Abbw, having 
already decided to break the peace, marched rapidly from 
Isfahan, and after defeating the Turkish army besieged 
Tabriz ; the city surrendered on 21st October 1603, and 
once again, after eighteen years, formed part of the Persian 
empire. The Shah then marched on Erivan, which he took 
after a six months’ siege ; he also occupied Shirwan and 
Kars. Meanwhile Sultan Mohamed III. had died, and upon 
the accession of the youthful Ahmad large Turkish forces 
were organized for a Persian campaign. 

Thfe two armies met in the vicinity of Lake Urumia. 
The Turks were one hundred thousand strong and the Per¬ 
sians only sixty-two thousand ; but the former had lost 
much of their old discipline and valour, whereas the latter 
were disciplined and for the first time supported by artillery. 
The Turks advanced in their usual formation of a column of 
cavalry supported by infantry and artillery, hoping no doubt 
to draw the enemy’s horsemen within range of their guns. 
Shah Abbas upset this plan of battle by detaching Allah 
Verdi with instructions to execute a wide turning movement 
on to the rear of the enemy and then to open out his force 
and create the impression that his was the main body. The 
manoeuvre succeeded admirably, and a large body of Turks 
was detached to the rear to meet, as they supposed, the 
Persian army. The result was confusion ; and a charge, in 
which Sir Robert Sherley was wounded in three places, con¬ 
verted this into a panic and rout. The Turkish leaders 
fought bravely to retrieve the fortunes of the day, but in 
vain, and more than twenty thousand heads were laid at the 
feet of the Shah, who by this decisive battle freed his country 
and dynasty from the stigma of inferiority to the Turks. 
The fruits of the victory were great. Not only did Azer¬ 
baijan, Kurdistan, Baghdad, Mosul, and Diarbekr fall to the 
Persians, but their religious feelings were deeply gratified by 
the recovery of Kerbela, Najaf, and other sacred centres. 

As may be supposed religious polemics raged during 
these campaigns. An utterance by ^e Turkish Mufti con¬ 
cluded thus : “ I hope also from the divine Majesty, that 
in the Day of Judgment he will make you serve instead of 
Asses to the Jews, that that miserable Nation which is the 
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Contempt of the World, may mount and trot with you to 
Hell.” The Persian reply was still more insulting, but is 
too coarse to print. After long negotiations, peace was con¬ 
cluded in 1612, Turkey agreeing to recognize the frontiers 
as they were in the reign of Selim. By this act the Porte 
renounced all claim to the conquests of Murad and Mohamed 
III. Shah Abbas, on his side, agreed to give the Sultan 
two hundred loads of silk annually. 

This treaty was not long observed. The Shah did not 
pay the stipulated silk, and he sent an expedition against 
Georgia, which was held to be in the Ottoman sphere of 
influence. In 1616 a powerful Turkish army set out from 
Aleppo, and, being joined by contingents in Asia Minor, 
laid siege to Erivan and other cities. This campaign ended 
in disaster ; for Erivan was not taken and the TurlSsh army 
lost heavily from the cold while retiring. Two years later 
an attempt was made on Tabriz by means of a forced march, 
but failed because the invaders fell into an ambuscade 
laid by the Governor of Tabriz and suffered severe losses 
in consequence. Their main army, however, advanced, and 
Shah Abbas was induced to open up negotiations for prace. 
In A.H. 1027 (1618) the terms agreed to in the previous 
treaty were accepted, except that Shah Abbas bound himself 
to a gift of one hundred loads of silk, instead of the two 
hundred previously agreed upon. 

Seven years later a Turkish army besieged Baghdad with 
only four light field-pieces. The siege dragged on for six 
months, and Shah Abbas then came to the rescue. After 
fierce fighting, with heavy losses on both sides, a mutiny 
forced the Turkish leaders to retreat, and thousands of their 
men died from starvation. 

These campaigns were the first in which the advantage 
lay distinctly with Persia. Although the Sultan was generally 
the aggressor, the Shah’s troops proved that they could at 
least hold their own against the enemy. 

The Embassies of Sir Robert Sherley .—Sir Robert Sherley 
was appointed Master - General of the Persian army, and 
while holding this position won great distinction in the 
Turkish wars. The Shah bestowed many tokens of his 
favour on the gallant Englishman, among them being a 
grant of bread for sixty years I In spite of the failure of 
Anthony’s mission, Abbas determined to despatch Robert 
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Shcflfiy on an tsmbassy to the European powers. He left 
Persia in 1609 and visited Polandj Germany, and Rome, 
In 1611 he reached England, where he well received by 
the King, hut the object of his mission, which was to open 
up direct trade relations between Persia and England, met 
with strong opposition from the Levant merchants and was not 
at the time attained- Sherley remain^ in England a year 
and returned to Persia ty way of India in an English ship. 

In 1613 Sir Robert Sherley came to England on a second 
mission. On thb occasion his position was weaken^ by the 
arrival of another ambassador from Shah Abbas in the person 
of a certain Nakd Ali Beg' who, upon meeting Sherley, 
assaulted him. The English knight finally returned to 
Persia with Sir Dodmore Cotton, to whom we sh^ return in 
the next chapter. Nakd Ali Khan, who sailed in the same 
fleet, but was not allowed to land at the same time as Sherley, 
poisoned himself on the voyage to India. 

An allusion to the pensions granted to the Sherley9, who 
were among the greatest travellers of the age, is probably to 
be found in Twelfth Night* where Fabian says, “ 1 will not 
give my part of this sport for a pension of thousands to be 
paid from the Sophy,*' 

Tht AdmiMittrmvi Geniui af Shah Akbas. —'The fame of 
Sbab Abbas does not rest on his military exploits alone : it is 
also founded on his genius for administration and especially 
upon the thoroughness with which he took in hand the 
improvement of communications throughout the Empire, 
He built caravanserais and bridges in such numbers that 
every ancient work is now credited to him. Even in muddy 
Qian and Maaonderan his famous Sang Farsh^ or *' Stone 
Carpet," a causeway which traveraes the Caspian provinces 
from east to west, Is still used, although to judge from wKat 
I saw of it near Astrabad it badly needs repair. 

The most striking act of his administration was the crea¬ 
tion of his capital at Isfahan. There^ In the centre of the 
Empire^ on almost the only river of the plateau, a splendid 
new city grew up, approached by beautiful double avenues of 
oriental planes and stately bridges, which prepared traveliers 

^ kirn fnxm ike CqqH Mirtutca nC EmaI thik MikJ Ali Bcf 

liii diepunuft pfUented wiEh bU " cucitr mi coiiwly dnwn Mr. 

ftrriit i4«q piint.?! i rvpllu which ii hiriif in ilir InJui 
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for the superb buildings that are still preserved to us. Thanks 
to the number of these travellers, many of whom wrote books, 
the splendours of the Safaw dynasty have been described more 
fully than any other phase of Persian history. To t^ote Lord 
Curzon, " Pietro della Valle, Herbert, Olearius, Tavernier, 
Chardin, Sanson, Daulier-Deslandes, Kaempfer, and Le Bran 
successively shed the light of an acute and instructed scrutiny 
upon the scene, and have added to the respective literatures 
of Italy, Great Britain, Germany, France, and Holland.” ^ 

The Great Shah realized the harm of fanaticism and seclu¬ 
sion, and employed the European and his arts to strengthen 
his country. The breadth of his outlook is shown by his 
behaviour towards the Armenians. Instead of treating these 
Christian captives as slaves, he transported five thousand 
families with all their possessions from Julfa on the Aras to 
a new Julfa close to Isfahan. There they speedily took root 
and prospered and helped to open up trade with other countries. 
So flourishing was the Christian centre thus founded^ thatj 
until quite recently, all Europeans, whether missionanra or 
merchants, who had business at Isfahan, took up their residence 
in this Armenian village. An attempt was made to estab ish 
a second colony in Mazanderan, but this proved a complete 
failure in consequence of the malarious climate, which killed 
off the Armenians by hundreds. 

His Encouragement of Pilgrimages ,—In nothing was the 
practical genius of Shah Abbas more clearly shown than in 
the difficult task of consolidating the various tribes and peoples 
that dwelt in Iran. This he effected in great measure by 
encouraging the idea that Meshed was the national centre 
for pilgrimage and the special glory of the Shia world. In 
the belief that practice is better than precept, he made pil- 
giimages to the shrine of the Imam Riza, and on one occasion 
he actually walked the entire distance of eight hundr^ miles 
from Isfehan. He also performed the menial task of trimmmg 
the thousand candles which illuminated the sacred cour^ 
and the incident inspired the following verses by Shaykh 

The angels from the high heavens gather like moths 
O’er the candl« lighted in tMs Faradise-Ekc tomb: 

O trimmer, manipulate the sd^rs with care. 

Or else thou maycat clip the wings of Gabriel* 


^ Op. €k. voL ii* p. 11* 
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Among the gifts of this monarch to the Shrine was his kiw, 
which bears his namc-^i priceless treasure, little valued by 
1 ^ He also visited Nsjafj whe^re he swept out the 

tomb of his ancestor All, and in every way he stimulated and 
encouraged relimous feeling, more cspecjally as expressed in 
pilgrimages. The fact that he drank wine freely was but 
a trifling hindrance to his reputation for exemplary pict>- 
Moslem ethics in such matters being different from those of 
the West.' 

fih Bmestk Life .—It is with revulsion that we arc forced 
(o turn from the greatness of the Shah’s public achievements 
to the brutalities of hb domestic life. Yet even here some 
^lowance should be made for the position of a sovereign of 
Persia whose ill-wishers would certainly endeavour to ^ke 
his heir the instrument of their policy. 

Briefly, the frets to be recorded are these. Abbas had 
tour sons, and when they grew up he became jealous of their 
ppulanty and regarded their advisers as his enemies. Whether 
he had good reason for his fears we do not know. .Safi Mirza, 
his eldest son, was the first victim. The Shah was led to 
Delieve that this Prince, who possessed the artractivc qualities 
of valour and liberality, was plotting against him to avenge 
the death ot a fiivounte who had been executed. In order 
that he might escape the odium of putting his popular son 

n arranged for him to be stabbed by 

a certain Behbud^pan, who allegetl that he was avenging a 

assassin took or sanctuary,* in the 
hh?h pardoned but promoted to 

on the father’s mind and, 
i,m« » strange alleviation for his suffer- 

hf bring him 

the hwd ot his nwn son. The order was obeyed and the 

fbou ^el ? ” asked 

Ih^UKk u Tuserablc,” was the reply. “Thou 

ambirioL^^?'!''*'''* Shah’s rejoinder, ^for thou art 

WeL^^ ‘bou art the peer of thy 

died a nitural t , bttiasp Mtrztt, frirtunaidy 

^ ^ "bortly after the murder of Safi 

the two remaining sons became objects of their father’s 
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dreadful jealousy. Khudabanda, the elder, had acquired much 
credit in an expedition to Arabia, and owing to his " affability, 
bounty, loyalty, courage and experience in arms, at home and 
abroad,” ^ was hailed as a promising successor to the throne. 
The Shah showed his displeasure by putting to death the 
Prince’s tutor. Khudabanda hastened to court and expostu¬ 
lated wildly, going so far as to draw his sword. Thereupon 
his father had him blinded. The Prince became half insane, 
and in order to avenge himself killed Fatima, a daughter on 
whom the Shah doted, and then himself took poison. The 
eyes of the fourth son also were put out, and by this act Shah 
Abbas cut off the last of his sons from the throne. 

His Heath and Character ,—These acts of cruelty marked 
the closing days of Abbas, who, at the age of seventy, died 
of a painful disease at his favourite palace of Mazanderan, 
after a long and glorious reign of forty-two years. In re¬ 
viewing the character of a monarch it is proper to give due 
weight to the judgment of his own people, and it may at once 
be said that no sovereign who ever ruled in Persia is so much 
respected or beloved as Shah Abbas the Great. His portrait 
shows a very handsome man, with fine, clean-cut features, 
keen eyes, and large moustaches. Throughout his life he 
was noted for courage, activity, and endurance of fatigue. 
His ideas were far in advance of those current in his time, 
and his general outlook was eminently wide and sane, although 
his readiness to kill on the slightest pretext was deplorable. 
I prefer to think that the awful domestic tragedies which 
darkened the close of his reign were not purely wanton, but 
had at least some partial justification ; for a prince so great, 
and in the main so just, was not the man to put his sons to 
death without what he believed to be good reasons. This 
account of the greatest of Persia’s sovereigns since the Moslem 
conquest may be fittingly concluded with Chardin’s dictum, 
” When this great Prince ceased to live, Persia ceased to 
prosper.” 

' Herbert, 0^* p, 178, details these tra^ies with mzny rhetorical flotirishes* 
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THE STRUGGLE FOit ASCEfiDANCV IN THE TEHSIAN OULF 


High on A throK of saKj irhicli ikf 
DiiiihjaEie the ve^hh Onuut And of Ind^ 

Or 'mhtx the ^fs^ut with mbcfc hud 
Shnwcn Dh her bubuin pcv] ud giiJd» 

Siun exiJied oiu 

PsTB^ir tvff B»k II.^ line i. 


The Effect an Mittarj aj Rounding the Cape of Good Hope .— 
One of the most importane events in history is the round¬ 
ing of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomew Dias in 
A.D. 14B7-88,' and the subsequent opening up of direct sea¬ 
borne tr^e between Europe and India, Uoti] this feat was 
accomplished) Europe was obliged to purchase spices and 
other Eastern products from hdoslcm merchants, whose rulers 
drew vast revenues directly from the customs they Jewed and 
in^cedy from the prosperity which this trade conferred. 

establishment of direct sea intercourse with Europe 
changed^! this. In the two arteries of trade^ through the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, the flow of commerce ceased. 
From that went dates the fulling off in wealth and power 
of the Moslem states of Turkey and Egypt, although some 
gencmtiotis were yet to pass before the sea trade was fyiy 
fstablished and its results became plainly visible. Indeed 
these beneflts were not secured without hard fighting. The 
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M«mdukes of Egypt, in alliance with the Sultan of Gujiiat, 
firet took up the Portuguese challenge, but their fleet, after 
an initial success In 1507, was decisively beaten two years 
later. In 1J38, a far more serious danger menaced the 
Portuguese from a Turkish expedition consisting of 66 ships 
with 20,000 troops. This formidable armada besieged the 
fort at Diu and nearly captured it by heavy bombardments 
and numerous assaults. When the Portuguese were almost 
at the end of their resources the siege was suddenly raised, 
and the Turks, who had quarrelled with the Sultan of Gujarat, 
sailed back to the Red Sea, leaving the Portuguese in full 
possession of the Indian Ocean.^ 

The Importance of Hormuz .—^Thc port of Hormuz, the 
Ormus of Milton, mentioned by Marco Polo (see Chapter 
LVU*}, and situated some aix mites to the south-west of 
Minab, was of great commercial importance. Not long 
after the return journey of the Venedan the emporium was 
bodily transferred to the neighbouring island of Jerun for 

g reater security, retaining there its old name, and it 
ourished amaainely for two centuries under Arab nUers, 
whose dominions also included Maskat and other possessions. 
The following desenpdon of the island by Pedro Teuteim, 
who visited it in A.v, 1587, dcaerva to be quoted 1 " This 
Isle of Jerun was of old volcanic, for which reason it remains 
so rugged as to amaze the explorer of its interior. It has a 
lofty range of hills running east and west from the sea to sea. 
From the foot of this to the northern promontory, whereon 
stands the fortified city, there is a less rugged plain. But 
beyond the main range there is nothing but lesser ranges, 
separate hills, and a rugged wilderness.” * Tebtcira goes on 
to state that there was no fresh water in the island except 
rsun-water collected in cisterns. It seems extraordinary tlut 
a city should have flourished in spite of such drawback^ but 
the testimony on the subject is unanimotis. For exampli^ in 
A.D, 1442, Abdur Razzak, whose de^ption of the sea has 
been quoted in Chapter 11., states that Hormuz, which "is 
a port situated in the mid^e of the sea, has not Its equal 
on the surface of the globe.” In a.i>. 1504 Ludovico di 

^ Vidi WhiUwAfw Mm PertkgiUiM Ftmur tk Imdid | aIh TAm P&rtMgMtu ^ iw 

fAt PttM /w tAi CnAns I7 M+ Lmpvord) Dhkp, ia [w^ 
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Varthema, whose travels have been published by the Hakluyt 
Society* also refers to it aa (he noble city of Ormuz, which 
is cxtrenicly beautifuL" The description is borne out by the 
Persian proverb t " If the world were a ring, Hormuz would 
be the jewel of that ring/* 

The First FertugJiese ExpeiUtien agamsi Homtuz, a.d. j 507. 
—greatest among the great Portuguese captains was Alfonso 
D'Albuqucrque,! who in a.d. i 507 started from Socotra with 
a squadron of seven ships to attack Hormuz. He coasted 
along Arabia* ^cldng the ports, including Maskat. To 
modern ideas his cruelty was repulsive* prisoners of both 
sexes being mutilated with the object of inspiring fear, Eveiy^- 
wherc he was successful, and passing Musandam, which 'is 
Cape Macindc in the he approached 

Hormuz with flags flying and artillery ready* The point 
was doubled, and to the dismay of his captains a large number 
of ship were sighted in the harbour, supprted by a powerful 
force drawn up on shore, D*Albuquerque boldly attacked 
the ships, and most of them, deserted by their cowardly 
crews* fell into his hands. After this easy success he pro- 
small force, whereupon the boy king 
submitted and agreed to pay tribute at the rate of /cooo 
per annum* 


_ The Persiax Detuand /or TVsiute, —A few days after the 
ratification of the treaty, the king sent to inform D*Albu¬ 
querque that a representative of Shah Ismail had reached 
the shore opposite the island, and had sent to demand the 
tribute due to Tersia. D'Albuquerquc replied that "he 
might ten the king that this kingdom of Ormuz belonged 
to the King of Portugal, gained by hta fleet and his men, 
and that he might know of a certainty that if any tribute 
should be paid to any other king, except the king D. Manoek 
his lord, he would take the government of the kingdom and 
pve It to wme one who would not be afraid of the Xcque 

J""" cannon-balls, guns* 

matcUiKks, and grenades, and told him to say to the king 
that he might send all these to the captain of the Xeque 
Ismaeh for that was the sort of money wherewith the King 
llf ordered hts captains to pay the tribute of 

that kingdom that was under hia mastery and command/' * 
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Thus with Shah Jsuiail began the connexion between Portugal 
and Persia, which terminated in disaster for the invaders a 
little more than a century later. 

The Failftre oj the E)tpediti!>». —D'Albuquerque tiecided. to 
construct a powerful fort, the foundations of which were duly 
laid, but the intrigues of his captains reacted on the political 
situation and the work was stopped. A bombardment and 
a blockade both failed, and when three ships of his squadron 
of seven deserted, there was no course open to him except to 
make for Socotra. He returned to Hormuz later, but not 
in sufficient strength to effect anything, and thereafter the 
island-state resumed its allegiance to Persia, its king adopting 
Shia principles in order to gratify Shah Ismail. 

The Final OccHpaiittn of Hormu^i by the Pertuguete, a.d. 
151^.—Seven years, passed, and D'Albuquerque, who had 
meanwhile become Viceroy of the Portuguese possessions in 
India, was able at last to attack Hormuz with a |iowcrfut 
fleet. He sailed from Goa with twenty-seven ships, carrying 
3(^00 men and ample supplies. The local situation had 
entirely changed, A new puppet king reigned, and the power 
was in the hands of the Persian par^', headed by a masterful 
personality known as Rai$^ or Cbicl, Hamtd, But no open 
resistance to the Portuguese was possible, and their demand 
for permission to complete the fort was granted. Rais Hamid 
was assassinated by the Portuguese when he visited D'Albu- 
querque, and the king, freed from his influence, was ready 
to obey the victors In all matters. 

The building of the fort proceeded throughout the summer, 
and when finished it was a splendid piece of work. Indeed 
so solid was its construction that when 1 visited It some 
twenty years ago It was in excellent preservation. To quote 
from mv description : " This grand old fortress is still 

practically intact, and is approached by a massive door, 
studded with iron spikes. It was protected in front by a 
bastion of great strength, flanked by a second bastion, after 
which the guard-house was passed. Beyond this the main 
lower portion of the fort was visible. It consisted of a 
square with a large tank, now empty, round which were 
barracks and store-houses, built into the massive forty-foot 
wall which has a parapet eighteen feet wide. A steep rise 
led to the inner work, in which we saw a superb reservoir, 
an oval forty feet high and fifty feet long, with a passage 
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eucirclitig it about feet above the bottom; it how¬ 

ever, emptyA final nse brought us to the summit of the 
fort, some sii^ feet above the ground IcvcK There^ over- 
ooking the nuned city, was all that was left of a sumptuous 
palace, while numerous cannon lying about bore mute witness 
to the stormy past," i 

2’A^ ^ English Mariiime Intercourse smth the 

-JbnuUsh Intercourse with India may be said to date 
rom the defeat of the Spanish Armada, which stimulated 
<mr ancestors to an eitraordinaiy degree. Within a year of 
the passing of the Spanish pcnl, a body of English merchants 
mcmonalized Queen Elizabeth, who readily granted the 
^rmission they desired to trade with India. The pioneer 
«Forts failed but the practicability of the scheme was proved, 
and a successful voyage to Bantam by the first Dutch expedi- 
on increase the general interest, which culminated in the 
of a Charter of incorporation to the Governor and 
Indh^"^ Merchants of London trading into the East 

, expedition of the new Company started in a.d. 

l6oi, under the eminent seaman James Lancaster, and two 
y<^ later u returned wth a rich freight, including one 
million pounds weight of pepper. The vicissitudes ofthesr 

merchants engaged in them are 
worded in Uum receded hj the East India Company* and 

PersiT'^” intercourse was opened up with 

A to trade xmtA Persia by Sea, 

Moghul Court their broadcloth sold well, and a large 
qi^ty was ordered from England. But when this arrivll 
a S™ ^ tobc^ novelty, and as there was little demand 

ovcH^/ f ^ Englishman named Steele, who had travelled 

is cold, and regard their country 

IS cold, and that men, women, and children are clothed theri 

Oaem. and ibc^^ taS R*?wt™r of ibe luKi 

up tfiJe I hjw- ^ vxvmt of ihi 

K(H Sainibfuy, ■“ liw ^ P^fTM, ^ 
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with some five months in the year/’ He also added that silk 
could be purchased 50 per cent cheaper th^n at Alropo. 

With admirable initiative, it was therefore decided by the 
factors at Surat to send Steele and a factor named Crouther 
to Isfahan to obtain a farman or ” order " from Shah Abbas. 
They were furnished also with letters to Sir Robert Sherley, 
who had recently returned to Persia. In a.d. 1614 these 
pioneers of commerce started off from India, and, thanks to 
Sherley, three identical farmam were obtained from Shah 
Abbas, ordering the governors of the ports to aid any British 
vessels. One of these was sent to Jask, which was selected 
because the Portuguese held Hormuz. 

The journey ef A.r>. 1616-1617.—The 

was selected for the venture and Con nock was appointed- 
leader of the expedition. Sailing from Surat he was well 
received at Jask and posted ahead to Isfahan. There^ to his 
disappointment, he learned that the Shah was absent on the 
TurLsh frontier. Undiscouraged, however, he persuaded 
William Robbins, an Englishman who lived at Isfahan and 
dealt in jewels, to accom^ny him to the royal camp. He 
was received with much favour by the Shah, who drank to 
the health of King James on his bended knee and issued a 
most satisfactory faryttati. In return Con nock promised to 
sftuJ fbr peacocks and turkeys, which were unknown in 
Persia, and also for toy dogs, which he terms “ Utde little 
women’s curs/' 

The Persian QisesHott of the PenaJ. —The Persian question, 
from the point of view of the English, was the silk question. 
Silk was a royal monopoly, and the Shah was anxious to 
export it through the Persian Gulf for two reasons : In order 
to deprive the Turks of the customs which they levied, and 
because he hoped for a better price. Sir Robert Sherley had 
attempted to persuade Philip III. (who, It must be remem¬ 
ber^ ruled over both Spain and Porti^ to uke the sUk, 
but his proposals had not been wdl received ; and^ln England 
the East India merchanta had said “the way is long and 
dangerous, the trade uncertain, and must quite cut off our 
tramc with the Turk." 

When Stede reached Isfahan, Sherley had returned to 
was preparing to start on a second mission to 

I Fnoi uS* '64* frnnwi » portion of the SputUli Eujiin, uid lUl 
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the Court of Spain. Roe, the English Ambassador at the 
Court of the Great Moghul, believing that he was Ixiund to 
succeed, was opposed to any further steps towards utilizing 
the farman* The factors, however, at a meeting held at 
Surat in a.d. 1616, decided that, owing to the departure of 
Sheriey (whom thmr regarded with mistrust), the state of war 
existing between Persia and Turkey, and the necessity of 
selling their broadcloth, an attempt to trade should be made, 
and the event proved that they were justified in their decision. 

The Spanish Kmhaisy fo Persia, 161S-1619. — While 
Sherley was in Madrid on his second mission, the Spanish 
government despatched an embassy to Persia headed by Don 
Garda de Silva y Figueroa, who wrote a voluminous account 
of his journey. The Ambassador landed at Hormuz, and 
travelling via Shiraz and Isfahan reached the Persian Court 
at Kazvin. He was well received and was favourably im¬ 
pressed by the Shah, but in the main object of his mission, 
which was to obtain a guarantee for the security of liormuz, 
he was unsuccessful. 

The BauU ef Jasky a.t>. ifizo.—While Connock was in 
Persia a strong Portuguese squadron frozn Hormuz visited 
Jask in search of the James^ which had fortunately returned 
to Surat. In a.o. 1618 it was dedded to continue the 
Persian trade, and the whole fleet assembled at Surat was 
despatched to Jask, where the Portuguese were found ready 
to intercept the English squadron. There was a skirmish, 
followed by a perit^ of inaction ; but when the English 
realized that their opponents were unwilling to attack, they 
bore down on the Port:ugue,sc, and the historical engagement 
off the eastern point of Jask was fought on the 28th of 
December 1620. The English squadron comprised the 
London, the Hart, the Robutke, and the Eagle. The Por¬ 
tuguese fleet consisted of “ two Fordngall gallions bigger 
than the and two Flemish Shipps, one much about the 

burthen of the Hart, the other lesser than the Robutke or 
Eagle” ^ 

The writer of the account continues : " About nine of 
(the) clocke, the Lord sending us apprettie easterlie gale, 
our fleete weighed and put all things in order for fight. The 
London and Hart anchored mthin a cables length and halfc 
from them upon their broadsides, and so indured the hottest 

^ TA* EM^ikA PmjBrm W imAa^ tiJ-H 
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burden of this second daies fight; for no soonw were they 
at anchor but that it fell calme and so continued all daie, in 
so much that the Rohucke and Eagie, who, being somewhat 
asterne and steering nearer the shoare mth intent to anchor, 
one upon the bowe of the Portugall adnurall, and the other 
upon the bowe of the vice admirall, could not^ notwim- 
stending all diligence used, come to doe anie semce m halfe 
an houres space ; and no sooner were wee wit^n the levell 
range of our ordinance from them then that (not a breath 
of wind to bee felt and a current against us) wee were con- 
strayned to anchor or drive further of. But our brradsides 
once brought up, the great ordinance from our whole fleete 
played so fast uppon them, that doubtlesse, if the knowledge 
in our people had beene answerable to their wilhng imnds and 
readie resolutions, not one of these gallioun^, 
sides were impenetrable, had es^ped Atout three of 
the clocke in the afternoone, unwilling after so hotte a (hnner 
to receive the like supper, they cutte their cables and ^ove 
with the tide (then setting westerly) untd they were wi^out 
reach of our gunnes ; and then their fngatts rame to them 
and towed them awde wonderfuHie mangled and torne ; for 
their admirall in the greattest fune of the fight was inforced 
to heeld his shippe to stoppe his l^kes, his mainetopin^t 
overbord and the head of his mainemast. The gr^tter 
Flemming both his topmasts and part of his bowspntt shotte 
awaie. The lesser Flemming never a shrowde standing, 

Thus ended the fight, in which the l^ses on the English 
side were small in number but included Captain Shilling, the 
gallant commander of the London. Each time I Ian at Jas 
I wonder whether a monument will ever be erected to cele¬ 
brate this victory, which would recall the prowess of our 
ancestors and serve as an inspiration to their descendants. 
The merchants, after this deasive action, retoned to business, 
took in five hundred and twenty bales of silk, and went back 

Capmre of Hormuz by an Anglo-Rersian Expedition, 
A.D. 1622.—At the end of 1621 the English squadron of five 
ships and four pinnaces upon reaching Jask 
proceed to Kuhistak, a port some forty toles south of Minab. 
^here the two captains in command found the factors and 
were informed that the position of aflfeirs was critical. 
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HOTtilities had recently broken out between the Persians 
and the Portuguese, and the latter had been sacking the 
I»rts, which the former were totally unable to defend. On 
*e other hand a Persian army had established itself in 
Kishm and was^ besieging the Portuguese fort ; but it was 
out ^ the question for the Persians to attack Hormuz unless 
the English could be induced to C(Mjperate. Imam Kuli 
Khan, son of Allah Verdi Khan, who conducted the operations 
g C^vernor of Pars, showed a good deal of political acumen. 
He held out promises of reward, combined with a hint that, 
should the fectors refuse to co-operate in a war which had 
been nmnly provoked on account of the privileges granted 
to the English, these privileges would be cancelled, and the 
Silk that was in transit would be confiscated. 

The question was debated at considerable length. There 
was peace in Europe between the Courts of England and 
Portugal, represented by Spain, although in Eastern waters 
the two powers had always fought one another. The 
Diwctors of the Company, who would have to bear the brunt 
if King James should think it advisable to make a scapegoat 
would almost certpnly disapprove of the whole business. 
On toe other ^nd, the merchants were most unwilling to 
sacrifice the trade so painfiiUy started, and they were English¬ 
men of the penod, ready to take great risks. ® 

In the end th^ agreed to coK)perate, and the following 
terms were qvucldy arranged with Imam Kuli Khan •— 
(a) An equal dmsi^ of spoils ; (J>) an equal division‘of 
cvwtoms duM when Hormuz was taken ; the English to be 

perpetuity ; (c) the Christian prisoners 
to be handed over to the English and the Moslems to the 
Persian^ and {d) the Persians to pay half the expenses 
of the fleet for supplies. These preLinaries having been 

retosS At firs^t to^ 

tu* V merchandizing business nS 

were th^ hired for any such exploit." However, by a’mix- 

s;, t sxs z 

evident that toe enemy had no intention & taldng it up th^ 
Kuy l-reire, who had previously fought them, in command. 
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After futile negotiations the fort was bombarded, but with 
little eftect. A battery of five guns was then set up on land. 
The artillcr)' practice was remarkable, a gun on the wall of 
the fort being dismounted at the first shot; a breach was 
effected and the Portuguese surrendered. The casualties were 
trifling, but among the killed was Vcilliam Baffin, of Arctic 
fame, who was serving as master of the To quote 

from PurcAai, his Pilgnmes : “ Master Baffin went on shoare 
with his Geometrical I Instruments, for the taking the height 
and distance of the castle wall; but as he was about the same^ 
he received a small shot from the Castle into his belly, where^ 
with he gave three kapes, by report, and died immediately.'*' 
After this success, which must have raised the ^irits ol 
the allies, the expedition anchored off Hormua. The Per¬ 
sians immediately landed a Urge force which took possession 
of the town, and it was agreed that they should attack from 
the land side. From the sea and from a land battery the 
English bombarded simultaneously the castle and the fleet, 
but the latter did not attempt to show fight. The largest 
Portuguese galleon, the S*jii P^dra, was set on fire first, and 
then one by one the other ships w'ere destroyed. The 
Persians, on their side, succeeded in blowing up part of 
the wall ; but their assault, although delivered with much 
gallantry, was repulsed with loss. Nevertheless, the situation 
of the garrison was desperate, and as die result of negotiations 
the fort was surrendered to the English. Five years after 
this feat of arms Sir Thomas Herbert visited Hormuz and 
wrote of the fort : " And both within and without the Castle 
so regularly built and so well fortified with deep trenches, 
counterscarp, and grrat Ordnance commanding l»th City 
and Haven, that none exceeded it through all the Orient." * 
Thus fell the famous castle of Hormuz, by means of which 
the Portuguese for more than a century had held at their 
mercy the trade between India and Europe by the Persian 
Gulf. Portugal was thrown back on Maskat, but from that 
base remained still so formidable that the English squadron 
was forced to keep with the Dutch for mutual protection ; 

1 In ■ rrontfir firf tlir Court Cwnaittca the IvIp 
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in i6i4 the allied fleets fpught an indecisive action against 
the Portuguese, 

In 1615 the squadron from England was attacked by 
Botelho, the new Portuguese aimmander. The Lion was 
boarded, but the assailants were blown up, and the ship made 
for Bandar Abbas, then more generally call^ Gombroon.^ 
There Ruy Frcire attacked and succeeded in burning the 
English ship. The crew fell into the hands of the enemy 
and were ruthlessly massacred, one man alone being spared. 

Gradually, however, the power of the Portuguese waned, 
an expedition which was fitted out in 1630 with a view to 
the recapture of Hormuz being a failure. Maskat was 
captured by the Imam of Oman in 1650, and no great while 
after the capture of Hormuz only deserted forts and the 
word perttigaie, the name by which a sweet orange is known 
in Persia, were left to mark the splendid position gained by 
the valour of D’Albuquerque and lost by the incapacity of 
his successors. For the English the taking of Hormuz was 
the most important event which had occurred since their 
appearance in the East^ and their power and prestige must 
luve risen to great heights when the news reached India. 
In Persia, too, they must have acquired credit ; for although 
the commander of the Shah's troops would doubtless minimize 
the part played by our countrymen, whose losses were trifling 
compared with his own, without doubt Abbas fiilly realized 
that he could not have seized Hormuz without English help. 
When, in a,p, 1635, the British made peace with Portugal m 
the Ffls t~,d peace which has never since been broken—the 
Persians were much alarnied on account of Hormuz, a fact 
which sufhciently shows how important was the part played 
in those Eastern waters by our fighting ancestors. 

The Dutch .—Two years after the grant of the British 
East India Company's charter, rival Butch efforts were amal¬ 
gamated into a single company, and in the course of the 
next twenty years the newcomers had won their way to a 
leading position, mainly at the expense of Portugal, whose 
chief possessions they seized. In 1613, Hubert Visnich * 
obtained the indispensable /aman at Isfahan from Shah 

^ T1l;i wonJ a k eamrpiiqn of the THrtUi GmmfrnA « CimtAm-luuMi lUcU 4 
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Abb»s and & factory was subsequently established at Bandar 
Abbas, where the massive building still stands and serves 
as the residence of the Persian Governor. In 165^' 
again in 1666, Dutch missions visited IsfahaHj and Chardin 
writes that at this period the Dutch were masters of the 
Persian trade, the English occupying the second place. 
Their success was due to their inducing the Persian Govern¬ 
ment to allow them to buy silk in any part of Persia and to 
expert it without paying customs dues. This right was 
acquired in 1645, and was finally claimed to be a monopoly 
for the export of silk from Persia. 1 he civil war in England, 
which occurred at this period, naturally reacted^ unfavour¬ 
ably on the English position in Persia, where Shah Abbas 
and his nobles resented deeply the execution of Charles 1 . 
In the eighteenth century the situation changed. Holland, 
who had sacrificed everything to a monopoly of the spice 
trade, lost nearly all her colonial possessions in Asia to 
Great Britain, and her flag finally disappeared from the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Fretteh .—France was the latest power to approach 
Persia from the south. She effected little until 1664, when 
Colbert, the great minister who strove so hard to expand the 
foreign relations of his country, dcstiatched an embassy to 
Shah Abbas IL This mission had a friendly reception, 
although it was felt that Persia had been slighted because the 
envoys were not men of higher rank. ^ Tracfing rights similar 
to those conceded to other nations and immunity from taxation 
and customs for three years were granted in a Jarman.^ and 
upon the strength of these privileges factories were established 
at Isfahan and at Bandar Abbas. In 170S Louis XiV. con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Shah Sultan Husayn, and the French 
traded with Persia until the Afghan invasion, after which 
they withdrew. During the rdgn of iCarim Khan the island 
of Kharak was ceded to the French ; but it was never occu¬ 
pied, the French East India Company being at that period 
suppressed. Finally, during the short-lived period of 
French ascendancy at the Court of Fath All Sh^ in 
1807-8 Kharak was again ceded, but with the expulsion of 
the French embassy from Persia in 1809 this cession was 
annulled. 

The Efithassj of Sir Jiedmofe to Shah AhhAS., a.d. 

1627.—^Among the far-reaching results of the capture of 
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Hormuz by the two allies was the change it brought about 
in the commercial policy of Persia. As already mentionec^ 
the Shah was mainly interested in the silk trade, and although 
Sir Robert Sherley had failed in his first mission to arrange 
for the export of the commodity via Hormuz, the Persian 
monarch by no means gave up the project. The expulsion 
of the Portuguese from the island emporium changed the 
whole situation. Two years later the appearance of Sir Robert 
Sherley on his second embassy, with a splendid retinue and 
in the enjoyment of a large pension, made a great impression 
in England. Although his exaggerated account of the wealth 
of Persia was discounted, a return mission was decided upon, 
and Sir Dodmore Cotton was sent, accompanied by Sherley 
and the scholarly Herbert. The mission landed at Gombroon, 
** whereupon the Cannons from the Castle and Cittadel 
vomited out their choler, ten times roaring out their wrath^l 
clamours.” The route followed by practically all the English 
travellers at this period lay through Lar and Shiraz, where 
the present Bushire - Isfahan main route was struck. The 
monarch was not at his capital, and the envoys travelled on 
northwards to AshrafF in the province of Mazanderan, where 
they were received in audience. 

After passing through various apartments in which gold 
plate was lavishly exhibited, the ambassadors were received 
by Shah Abbas. Sir Dodmore Cotton stated that he had 
made a very great journey to congratulate the monarch on 
his success against their common enemy the Turks ; also 
to promote trade and to make a perpetual league of friendship 
between England and Persia, and hnally to see Sir Robert 
Sherley vindicate himself from the imputations of Nakd Ali 
Beg. The Shah, like a true son of Iran, replied that the 
Turks were a mean people and of no consetjuence, as was 
proved by his many victories over them. Nevertheless, he 
wished for unity among the Christian princes, as the Turkish 
conquests were due to their discord. As for trade, he was 
ready to deliver ten thousand bales every January at Gombroon, 
and would accept English cloth of equal value in exchange, so 
as to avoid being forced to export his silk through Turkey. 
Towards Sir Robert Sherley he expressed most friendly senti¬ 
ments. Finally he drank the King of England’s health in a 
bowl of wine, and, noting that the ambassador uncovered his 
head, he raised his turban. 
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This reception waa most satisfiictoiy ; but owing to in¬ 
trigues against Sir Robert Shcrlcy, with wh(^ private interests 
the mission, owing to the instructions of King James, was far 
too deeply involved, matters here terminated. The ambas¬ 
sador was practically ignored by the great noblra, no other 
audience was granted, and after reaching Kazvin both Sir 
Dodmore Cotton and Sir Robert Sherley died. 

Thus ended in gloom the second ’ embassy to Persia, the 
ambassador being buried in ** a Do^itory amongst the 
Armenian graves ; who also with their priests and pwpic 
very civilly assisted the ceremony.” Though a partial otilu^ 
the mission undoubtedly Increased English Interest in Persia, 
As an indication of this it is worth notify that Charles L, a 
staunch patron of learning, requested the East India Company 
to procure him some Persian manusenpts. 

The Fortunes of the BritisL —By way of conclusion to this 
chapter, a word may be said of British forpines under the 
later Safavi monarchs. Safi I. stipulated for an annual gift 
of £1500 and for the purchase annually of XfiOiOOO worth 
of his silk. This was to be paid for in goods to the extent 
of two-thirds, and in money to the extent of one-third. Almost 
from the start the Persians had failed to pay over to the 
British the stipulated share of the customs receipts of Bandar 
Abbas. There were constant complaints on this subject, and 
as the years passed the Persians, who thought the English 
made a very good thing out of the privileges they enjoyed, 
declined to reconsider the question. The amalgamation of 
the old and new East India Companies in 170® put an end to 
Internal friction, and the position of the factory remained 
strong and prosperous until the Afghan invasion. 

» The fini €mf»wwj it? ki II91 k rcfcnrid in U LVIL 
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CHAPTER LXV 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART UNDER THE SAFAVI DYNASTY 
Isfahan b half the world .—Persian Pfwerb. 

Isfahan, the Sajavi Capital —^The masterpieces of Persian 
architecture under the Safavi monarchs are mostly to be found 
at Isfahan, and I therefore propose to describe the Safavi 
capital and some of its chief buildings which I have examined.^ 
To do so is to describe the golden prime of mediaeval Persian 
architecture, which still serves as a model to-day, except in 
the cities of the north where Russian-designed houses have 
been adopted by the imitative sons of Iran. 

The Royal Square .—Isfahan is situated on the left or north 
bank of the Zenda Rud, on a level fertile piece of land, and 
at its zenith may have had a population of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Its heart was the Maydan-i-Shah, or 
“ Royal Square,” enclosed by long ranges of double-storied 
buildings ; Herbert declared it to be “ as spacious, as |>Ieasant 
and aromatick a Market as any in the Universe. ’ The 
dimensions of the Maydan are 560 yards by 174 yards, and, 
as it was the royal polo ground, these measurements are of 
some interest.® The game of polo reached the height of its 
popularity at the peri^ we have now reached, and matches 
are described by both Sherley and Chardin.® The marble 
goal-posts are still standing, and many years ago, the morning 
after my arrival at Isfahan, I rose very early and knocked a 
polo ball between the posts, the first time such a thing had 
been done for perhaps two centuries. By this act I paid 

^ In ■dditioo to my own note*, I have coniuLted Curzan** Ftrua and 

de Ia Prrjr j aJao the article on Persian Art m Eiujehp. of And ed. by 

James Hastings. 

* The present measurements of a polo ground are 300 ky ZOO yards. 

* Vidt Ten ThiuiAnd p. 34.Z, where I haTc cplL^led the aecoonts of these 

traveUerf, 
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homage to a glorious past and expressed my gratitude to 
Persia for a game which is imequalled. 

The Royal Mosque .—Overlooking the imposing parallelo¬ 
gram is the Masjid-i-Shah, or Royal Mosque, one of the 
finest existing examples of Persian architecture. To quote 
the masterly description by Lord Curzon : “A lofty arch¬ 
way framed in a recess, embellished with interior honeycomb 
groining in enamelled faience, surrounded by tile inscriptions 
from the Koran, and flanked by two minarets with spiral 
bands of similar ornamentation, leads from the Maydan 
through a porch, containing a great vase or font of porphyry, 
into the inner court. Here the peculiar construction of the 
Mosque, already visible from the exterior, is fully apparent. 
The axis of the Maydan being almost due north and south, 
the architect required to incline the axis of the mosque con¬ 
siderably to the south-west, in order that the mihrab or prayer- 
niche might be turned in the direction of Mecca. This 
purpose was eflFected by architectural means that are at once 
grandiose and simple. The inner court, marble-paved and 
containing a great tank for ablutions in the centre, is sur¬ 
rounded by a two-storied arcade, undecorated save by bands 
of Kufic inscriptions in tile-work, white letters upon a blue 
ground. The arches are kept for the accommodation of pnests 
and attendants. On either side rises a lofty tile-faced aywatt, 
a mighty arch in which opens access to a space covered by a 
low dome. Opposite the entrance a third aywan^ flanked by 
minarets, conducts into the mosque proper, which is su^ 
mounted by the principal cupola, whose exterior, covered 
with exquisite tiles containing patterns in dark blue and 
arabesque on an azure ground, is one of the principal land¬ 
marks in the city. On either side of the shrine are further 
courts, with basins and porticoes, to which the public are 
admitted on Fridays. The decorative treatment of this 
beautiful building, though falling, like all other works of 
art in Persia, into decay, yet remains a superb sample of the 

style of the ^favi kings,” ... j 

The Ala KapL —On the east side of the Maydan is situated 
the Ala Kapi, or “Lofty Gate,” by which the royal palace 
was entered. It may iiiore correctly be described as a building 
in the form of a great arch on which was constructed a talar 
or open throne-room, supported by the wooden columns which 
form a distinctive feature of Safari architecture. Enthroned 
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ill state, the Shah gave audience at the No Ruz, or New Year, 
in this hall, which is declared by Chardin to be “ le plus 
beau Sallon de cecre sorte que j’ayc vti au mondc.’' His 
Majesty also witnessed polo matches, horse races and wild 
beast combats from this same building, in which be was 
visible to thousands of his subjects who hlled the great square. 

TAe Chehel SutuH .—The Ala Kapi leads into the vast 
gardens, in which were many |ialaces. The most important 
building is the Chehd Sutun, or " Forty Columns/' * This 
splendid throne-room, with its roof constructed of the Imlea 
of great plane trees and supported by twenty columns made 
of the same tree, was formerly wainscoted with white marble, 
surmounted by mirror-work set in facets. Behind this 
verandah is the actual throne-room, from which opened a dais 
supporting the throne. Small rooms on either side were 
destined for the ministers and for service, and behind, ex¬ 
tending the entire length of the building, is a long gallery 
with three Immense oil-paintings on each side, three of which 
are reproduced in this work. To quote again from Lord 
Cunon, " they transport us straight to the court of the 
lordly Abbas and his predecessors or successors on the throne. 
We see the king engaged in combat, or at some royal festivity, 
enjoying the pleasures of the bowl. The big moustaches and 
smooth chins, and abundant turbans, represent a fashion of 
coi^re that has long expired. The arms and accoutrements 
of the warriors, the instruments of the musicians, the very 
gestures of the dancing-girls, open to us the locked doors of 
the past ; and wc seem to share in the teasts and fights, in 
the pomp and dalliance of the Safavi kings.*' We learn from 
the pages of Krusinski that the original building described by 
Chardin was destroyed by fire, and that we owe the present 
edifice to Shah Sultan Husayn,* 

Th( Cftahar Bagh ,—Such were the chief buildings in the 
centre of the city, and we now pass to the Chahar Bagh, or 
*' I'our Grardens, * with a splendid double avenue of oriental 
planes one hundred and fifty feet wide, which is entered by 
a fine gateway. Water ran down the centre in stone channels 
and cmlected in basins at the cross roads, and on each side 

* The piiinber " F«ly " m iaPt intnidodl tQ be tins Ln 

ef PctHpolkl, wbith mlaif hj* tw Wt Of It! Himtt tht " forty CituffliUu" 

■ Tmni. by Dm Ccrtui^ L ^ 

• The jvtisiir huili -oq ^ fjcc f(H*r viaiyArdf. at^ Ttfy fuul of buEEidtiif 

four uad gAidcn piniq fmir div^iiHaiu. 
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tiled gateways led to the gardens of the great nobles of the 
Court. To quote the ornate descnption by Dr. Fryer, all 
the pride of Spahaun was met in the Chaurbaug, and the 
Grandees were Airing themselves, prancing about with theix 
numerous Trains, striving to oume each 

Generosity. . . . In the Garden itself, vanety of Green Tre^ 

flourishing, sweet Odors smelling, clear Fountains and Rivers 
flowing, charm all the senses ; nor is there less surprizal at 
the ravishing Sight of the delicate Summer Imuses by each 
Pond’s side, built with all the advantages for Recreation and 

Madrasa-i-Shak Husayn .—Situated off the Chahar 
Bagh is a magnificent madrasa, or college, which impressed 
me deeply. Beyond a recessed archway, with decoration 
the effeaive honeycomb pattern, a covered vestibule Iwds 
into the main court. Here a combination of shade, water 
and flowers enhances the beauty of the building, the chiet 
features of which are the exquisite til«, rising " 

coting of marble, and the lovely stencilling. As the illustration 
proves, Coste has done full justice to this stately pile. 

^ The Bridge of Allah Verdi i^^--The noble avenue of 

the Chahar Bagh leads to the bridge Y ^f 

which even in decay must rank among the great bndg« ot 

the world. Approached by a paved 

through the usual gateway. The extraordinary 

bridgf, which is 388 yards in length, with 

30 feet wide, is that there are three distinct ‘boroughfare^ at 

three separate levels. One of these is the J^^rches bto 
side of which runs a covered arcade, opening by arches i 
the main road on one side and on to the nver ^ otber- 
Here and there this arcade, or gallery, leads pst chambers 
that were originally adorned with paintings. Above ‘his mam 
road, on the^mmit of the bridge, is a 
steps, and below it a lower storey, ^ 
descend Here, just above the nver-bed, a passage runs t 

iTe length of i bridge. The 

made is one which will be appreciated f™® 

namely, that the bridge at most ^ Rud 

structure too fine for the exiguous tiles 

r,7«.—The practice of covenng buildings with tiles 

. s.„ ..a p,..., .d. 1., u. Hue.,. s«l.o a, c™-- 

IS weQ worth rcaimgu 
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reached its zenith under the Safavi rulers, and this therefore 
is a convenient place for a few remarks on the famous pro¬ 
ducts of the Persian kilns. Ceramics certainly played an 
important part in Achaemenian architecture^ and the Frieze 
of the Archers at Sus^ mentioned in Chapter XV., is a 
superb example of the tiles of the period. To come to the 
Moslem era, Persian lustre pottery had Us prototype in still 
earlier ware^ specimens of which, mainly found at Fostat or 
Old Cairo, arc attributed to the ninth and tenth centuries ; 
and archaic ware of similar date has been dug up at Sultanabad ; 
the oldest dated piece found in Persia is an eight-pointed 
star of A.H. 5iy (1137). iTie golden age of these products 
was in the twelf^ and tUrteenth centuries, the finest specimens 
bearing every indication that they were made for monarchs 
and their courtiers. So splendid is this pottery that it is no 
exaggeration to claim that lustre ware represents decoration 
in its highest interpretation. What has added to the interest 
of the lustre ware is the fact that it represents a lost art. It 
is known Indeed that the soft paste was covered with an 
opaque glaze, generally white or blue, and then baked. As 
a second process alloys of gold, silver, copper and other 
metals were painted, and the tile was baked again. These 
alloys produced colours ranging from gold to ruby red and 
from turquoise blue to brown ; and no experiments have 
succeeded in successfully imitating the superb beauty of the 
Persian ceramics. The finest specimen of lustre in my 
^session consists of a tile measuring 24. inches by 18^ Inches. 
The ground is brown and on it are sapphire blue letters an 
inch wide, sending up threc-dghths or an inch in relief and 
also turquoise blue conventional leaves. Unfortunately, 
although many large fragments of these tiles were brought to 
me, it was impossible to fit them together into a complete 
specimen, but even in its imperfect condition its beauty is 
great. 

The tiles without lustre which were manufactured under 
the Timund|^ and again under the Safitvis, are also very 
beaudful. Evciyr colour is used, but the scroll-work is so 
artistic and the mixture of the colours so perfect that an effect 
is produced of deep richness, which is enhanced when the 
dies are seen on some stately quadrangle or portico^ with the 
cloudless blue of the Persian sky as a background. Here 
again it is vety difficult to trace the artistic inffiienccs at work 
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in the production of the tiles ; but th^e h no doubt that 
Chinese art, which was introduced the Mongols, power- 
full v affected the impressionable Persian in tile-making as i 
did also in painting, although Pereian art never lest its marked 

individuality in colour, shape and design. 

Pm .—Not only in tiles, but also m pots, Persian artists 
achieved great beauty of shape, design and colour. Dunng 
the last few years a good deal of early pottery has been ex¬ 
cavated in the neighbourhood of Teheran, the most stnkine 
specimens being painted in the miniature ^Ic, with sma» 
fibres seated on thrones and horsemen. They are mostly 
dep^icted on a white ground with gil^ng. There are also 
specimens with painting in lustre on a whitcor a paru^olourod 
CTound ; or ag^n, there is decoration in black under a tians^ 
mrent blue ground. One of the lustred bowls bears the 
date A H. 6:9 (laaa). Coming down the centuries, even 
comparatively modern Persian basins and plates of *^^^7 
whltJ paste with coloured flo^ral d^orauon are toned^ 
attractive and are beginning to be noticed by the collertor. 

Carpets.—The carpets of Persm form an almost inex¬ 
haustible theme, and although numerous works have 
on this subject a really good book still remains to be w^tten 
The antiquity of the carpet is great, references 
back to the third millennium B-C., and Sir George Dirdwoi^ 
is of opinion that there has been *■ no material modificauon 
in the artistic and technical character since the 
description of thse fabrics. It must, however, be noted that 
the imposition of Islam on Persia affected their (ksign^ wh ch 
fall intotwo classes t C^) Those exi>r^mg ^JP 
in animals, trees, blossoms, flowers, wi^ free ^eefiil sc^l^ 
conventional arabesques and 
dons; and (h) those in which the d^ig^ 

Sunni austerity, is limited to gcomctfical and an^ar for^, 
such as the Turkoman carpets with their bazstband* or ann- 

iCdiis spirit we mainly owe the wndcr^ 
in Persia of dotal and geometrical designs and of arabesqii« 
on which the patterns of our curt^ns, of 01^ 
our carpets, and of many other articles arc based in England 

1 '• Thr Aaliquiir flf OfWntU JM I* 

» A WW ff i=.=i Jlj 10 ncul l»i cT-QUuiUir * ^ «« f 

wam Id afTord ]»I«lcC^ ipiint tTfl Ifilit*. 
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to-day. Tu qinjte Birdwood, “ the new and severely con- 
veoHonalized noral tyjw, applied either as a diaper, or in the 
Tree ofUfe* and ' Knop and Flower’ patterns, gradually pre¬ 
vailed ; and as_ modified in the freer drawing and more natural 
delineations of the Italianesque Abbast carpets, it ch^ctcr- 
izes the predominant denominations of Persian carpets.” 

Under the Sasanian dynasty Persian fabnes known as 
Susancherd were highly prized in the West, and when 
Ctesiphon was captured by Sad, among the loot was a silk 
carpet, 60 ells long, Ihe design repn^sented was a 
or paradise, with running streams marked out by crystals, 
the ground in gold thread, the leaves worked in silk and the 
blossoms represented by precious stones, 

Y'he tradition of this marvcllotrs carpet, which was prob* 
ably not the only spedmen made, was never lost, and an 
example believed to have been woven for Shah Abbas has 
b^n preserved* Of this 1 am able to give an illustration, 
which deserves eyeful examination. The carpet, woven in 
wool, is divided into the four customary plots by the main 
stream of water, crossed by a smaller stream. To quote 
rom Mrs. Villiers Stuart, ” the characteristic canals, the 
special feature of the type, are unequal in length, but their 
form )8 only a modification of the older cosmic cross. The 
central^ pavilion is very small, little more than a fountain 
basui, in which four birds swim, a curious mixture of swan 
an royal peacock. The carpet shows the old symbolic 
avenues of cypress and dowering fruit-trees with their mystic 
birds brak to beak and tulip border dose to the stnsm. Four 
arge plane trees are planted at the angles of the pavilions 
fonnmg an outer avenue, and trees fill the squares at the 
corners of the centra] tank."» 

It is impossible to write, however briefly, about Persian 
^rpets a reference to the exquisite carpet from the 

^ ne 01 Ardebil, which, as the inscription proves, was woven 
m the r«gn of Shah Tahmasp, in a.m. $46 (1540). Thanks- 
to English pamotism it was bought for the nation and is 

?ik tr^ures of the Victoria and 

cit Museum. The ground is of dark blue, the medai- 
hons aw yellow and the cartouches and borders arc red. 

^ centiwl group of medallions lamps depend, 
n the tracery is so nch with its arabesques, doral stems and 

' Gardhu <ifHt Cuat p. i^. Sjr t M. VtUIm St«,n. t CMlt witk. 
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cloud bands, the last-named from Chinese art, that the caipet 
resembles a beautiful picture. It beats not only earliest 
date recorded upon any carpet, but its aiae, measuring 34 
6 Inches by 17 feet 6 inches, k unusual; and, without douhi, 
it may be considered to represent Persian carpet-weaving at 
its hlghc^it level of acKlevemcitt* ^ n - - * 

One of the most convincing proofs of Persian genius m 
carpets is the remarkable variety of design,^ every nomad 
tribe weaving a separate pattern ; while there is an enormous 
dilTerence between the bright Joyousness of the carpets of 
Kerman, displaying Shia tcndentl«, and the somb^ but 
infinitely rich, colours of the austere Sunni Turkoman jabnes. 
Hoth are treasures to the collector, and so also are good spsci 
mens of the rugs all over Persia, from Kurdistan on the west 
to Khorasan on the cast. It is perhaps worth metiti^ng 
that the irregularities in colour or design are introduced for 
the purpose of averting the evil eye ; that beasts and flowers 
alike have their emblematical or symbolical meaning ; that 
the ’* Tree of I.ife ” has survived from Sumenan to modern 
times ; and that what is believed to be a Chinee seal is now 
incorporated in the border of many Turkoman carpets. 

In addition to carpets there is the nattiad^ or felt, manu¬ 
factured by rolling wool into a solid mass. The finest s^ci- 
mens made at Kerman are of a fawn colour, and, 
less than a carpet, are on that account valued by tmvellers ; 
the coarser quality is used as a heavy horse covering in winter. 

Neither of these varieties is exported. , . .. ., 

The shawls of Persia with their cmbroidcnes am highly 
prised in the East. The European prefers rich embroide 17, 
the needlework praised by M^o Polo, who wrote : ihc 

ladies of the country and their daughter also produce ex¬ 
quisite needlework in the embroidery of silk stuffs m diffcretit 
colours, with figures of beasts, trees, and flowers and a variety 
of other patterns. They work hangings for the use of noble¬ 
men so deftly that they are marvda to as wdl as cushions, 
pillows, quilfs, and all sorts of things. .. , . , 

* The embossed brocades arc very beautiful and so 
anrient velvets of Kashan and it Is sad to know that Fersi^ 
ladies despise their own exquisite fabrics and prefer me 
inferior products of European looms. It is in patterns as 
wdl as in quality that the Persians were supreme, and mere 
is very little in the old art, from the stamped calico of Isfahan 
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to the embroidered saddle-cloths of Resht, which is not 
appreciated by the European and American collector. Nor 
was the fame of Persian stuffs and colours unknown in 
mediaeval Europe, light blue material being termed ** pers 
in English, as in other languages of the day. 

Painting .—By Moslem rule the human figure cannot be 
represented in Fortunately this was subject to excep¬ 

tions, and’descriptions are extant of pictures painted in the 
schools of Damascus, Baghdad and Cairo, in which such 
figures appear. Few of the works of these artists have sur¬ 
vived, but the Austrian traveller Musil discovered in the 
Syrian desert figure paintings of the eighth century. The 
most important is a large picture in which the Byzantine 
Emperor, the Caliph and the Chosroes are portrayed ; other 
figures of the ninth century have been found at Samarra, 
The^ frescoes discovered by Stein at Khotan may also be 
studied.^ Among the earliest dated miniature paintings— 
and in Persian art pictures on a small scale are the best—is a 
work of the Abbasid school from Baghdad, the date of which, 
A,D, 1222, is beyond dispute. It shows strongly the influence 
of Byzantine art. 

The sack of Baghdad by Hulagu in a.d, 1258 is believed 
to have dealt the death-blow to Arab art based on old tradition, 
and at the same time to have given birth to true Persian 
art. The home of the new school was Turkestan, where the 
scholars, taught by Chinese painters, attained a high level. 
In the miniatures, which served as models all over Persia, the 
perspective is Chinese, The figure too are equally Chinese, 
clad in Mongol clothes, covered with gold embroidery; and 
the faces are round, smiling and childish. 

At the end of the fourteenth century, by which time 
Tamerlane had conquered Persia, the art had reached its 
zenith. There is a perfect equilibrium between drawing 
and coloufi but the appeal is made by the artist to the eye, 
and to the eye alone ; in other words, the soul is wanting. 
The general impression is that of a scene portrayed with a 
mass of colours, skilfully blended to produce an effect of 
great richness. The border is frequently composed of verses 
most artistically woven into the picture ; and here it may 
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be noted that the Persian painter is also ^ 

graphist, and that no other people are so silled in using th 
alphabet for decorative purposes. The failure would app^r 
to^be that the Bgures, which are stiff at first, but 
become supple and effeminate, never tell their own sto^ 
from the expression, but resemble waxen figures set in 
exquisite surroundings. Nature is not studied for its own 
beauty, but in order to explain the subject of the picture, and 
to act as a sympathetic and illustrative background. 

The themes of the Persian artist are few in number and 
are generally confined to well-known events such m the 
meettngs between Khusru and Shirin, and Majnun and l^yla. 
During the Safavi period European figures were introduc^. 
Religious subjects were rarely attempted. The Persian 
pmnter groups badly, but draws well. His figures are less 
important than the accessories, such as clothes, jewelry and 
weapons, which are reproduced with infinite pains. The 
colouring is excellent and the results are distinctiy pleasing, 
although apt to strike the European as unfamiliar and at 
times as bordering on the grotesque.' 

Metal Work .—^The genius of Persia, so strongly expressed 
in ceramics and textiles, was equally visible in metal work 
of every kind. In shape, and above all in decoration, the 
Persian metal worker was unsurpassed, and his armour and 
swords enjoyed a wide reputation. To this Marco Polo 
testifies ; “ They are very skilful in making harness of war ; 
their saddles, bridles, spurs, swords, bows, quivers, and arms 
of every kind are very well made.” Vessels of all sorts abound, 
from the drinking-cup of the poor man to the great cauldron 
of the rich, and in them all there is a beauty of form and 
design which is most attractive. Of modern art, the gold and 
silver filigree work of Zenjan and the Kkatamkari, or mosaics, 
of Shiraz are worthy of attention ; nor can the carved 
spoons of Abadeh be omitted from any list, however brief. 

The examples of Persian art which can be seen in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and elsewhere prove that, 
although Persia adopted much, she invariably improved on 
her models ; and as the years pass the work of her old artists 
and craftsmen is becoming more and more appreciated in 
the great centres of the West. 

^ 1 tiave coaiutted fhc review of Mirtin’i work io TJIe Timtt i tlto L^t Oripmi di h 
en Ptrs*^ b; £. Bloeket m Gamtit periode, xxxiv. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

THE DECLINE OF THE SAFAVJ DYNASTY 

Un Aide C^fi^monies cooduisit rAmbassadeur. 11 k fit descendre de cheval 
k ctnt pas environ du grand Portail et le mena fort vite au Sallon oii 4toit le Roi. Le 
Capitaine dc k porte k prit li, et k conduisit au haiser des pieds du Rtn, Ce Salut 
se fait cn oette sotte. On mfene I*Ambassadeur k quatre pas du Roi vis-i-vis de lui, oh 
on 1 arr^tC} ct on le niet ^ genoux^ et on lui fait fame trois fois un prosternemient du 
corps et de k t§te en terie, si bas, que le front y touche. L'Amhassadeur se rekve 
aprts, et iklivre la lettie qu’il a pour le Roi au Capitaine de k porte qui k met dans 
ks mains du Roi, et le Roi k met 4 c6t^ drok sans la regarder. On m^ne ensuite 
PAmhassadeur k k pkce qui lui est destinie.— Chardin, iii* lar. 

The Cause of the Decline .—Few dynasties have lived so 
long and so successfully upon their reputation as did that 
of the Safavis after the death of Shah Abbas. To some 
extent their great monarch must be held responsible for the 
degeneracy of his successors, since by his orders they were 
brought up in the anderun among eunuchs and women, and 
not trained to arms, as had been invariably the custom until 
it was altered by the imperious old man. It is obvious that 
by this change he hoped to avoid the risk of being killed 
by a capable member of his own family, and he either failed 
to realize, or was indifferent to, the inevitable results of the 
new system. 

The policy succeeded only too well, and throughout a 
second century, during which the dynasty continued to rule 
Fersia, there was no able monarch to sit on the throne of his 
ancestors. Yet, owing to the reverence felt for the sacred 
house. Its rule was accepted by the people until the virility 
of the nation itself was corrupted. Then an awful penalty 

2o8 
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lud to be paid in blood and shame for neglect of all the pre¬ 
cautions by which the existence of states is preserved. 

Shah Safi, a.h. 1038-1052 (1629-1642).—Shah Abbas, 
when dying, ordered that Sam ^rza, son of the unfortunate 
Safi Mirxa, should be procldmed his successor. The new 
monarch took the title of Shah Safi, and his reign of thirteen 
years was one long chapter of executions. He murdered the 
princes of the blood royal, and even some of the princesses, 
and, not content with thus securing his power, deliberately 
put to death all his grandfather’s most trusted councillors and 
generals. Among ms victims was Imam Kuli Khan, the con¬ 
queror of Hormuz. We learn from Tavernier and Olearius, 
who with Chardin constitute our chief authorities for the 
period, that the great noble was warned not to venture to 
court, but relying on his long years of faithful service he 
obey^ the summons and was put to death. His sons 
shared his fate, lest they should avenge his death when they 
grew up. 

The Holstein Embassy, 1637. — The pioneer efforts of 
Jcnkinson to trade with Persia across Russia ended in failure, 
as recorded in Chapter LXII. A fresh effort was made in 
the seventeenth century from a new quarter, but by the same 
route. The silk manufactures of Holstein were considerable 
and, the raw silk of Persia attracting the attention of its 
merchants, the Duke decided to despatch Bnicman, a Ham¬ 
burg merchant who had originated the scheme, on an embassy 
to the Shah. 

The mission made disadvantageous arrangements with the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy for free transit, and upon arriving 
in Persia found that the freight and customs charges would 
eat up all the profits. Brucman, to avoid returning empty- 
handed, then tried to negotiate an alliance ^inst Turkey. 
The failure and blunders which cost him his life are recorded 
in the work of Adam Olearius,^ who was the secretary of the 
mission. The negative results were perhaps of some value, 
as it was proved once more that owng to bad and dangerous 
communications and the great distance the trade would not 
be profitable. ' 

The Uzbegs .—At the very end of the sixteenth century 
there was a change in the dynasty of the Uzbegs. When 
the Russians absorbed the Khanate of Astrakhan, the dis- 

' d£ Pirii, 1639, 
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possessed chief took refuge at Bokhara, where he was warmly 
welcomed by Iskandar, the last monarch of the Shaybanid 
dynasty. Jani Khan, son of the refugee prince, married the 
daughter of Iskandar, and after the murder of the latter was 
offered the throne ; he, however, declined it in favour of his 
son, who founded the Astrakhan dynasty, which lasted until 
the end of the eighteenth century. The relations of Bokhara 
with Persia were unchanged, invasions by the Uzbegs into 
Khorasan being undertaken with varying success. In a.h. 
1017 (1608) a great sovereign appeared in the person of 
Imam Kuli, who seized the throne, and during his r«gn of 
thirty-eight years Bokhara recovered some part of her ancient 
wealth and prosperity. His rule was not aggressive and only 
one raid into Khorasan is mentioned, which was repulsed by 
the generals of Shah Safi. But greater success was met with 
at Kandahar, where the Persian Governor evacuated the city 
upon the approach of the Uzbegs and, marching off with 
the garrison to Delhi, entered the service of the Moghul 
Emperor. 

The Capture of Ramadan by the Turksy a.h. 1039 (1630). 
—^During the reign of Shah Safi another of the almost con¬ 
stant wars with Turkey broke out. At this period the throne 
of Othman was occupied by Murad IV., the last fighting 
Sultan, whose offensive policy was a serious menace to Persia. 
The first campaign was directed against Hamadan. The 
Turkish army marched to Mosul, where it was delayed by 
heavy rains. It then entered Kurdistan, defeated a Persian 
army, and in a.h. 1039 (1630) captured Hamadan. 

The inhabitants of the ancient capital of Media were 
massacred and the city was sacked for six days, during which 
the buildings were destroyed and even the trees were cut 
down. From the scene of this barbarous excess the army 
marched across the Zagros against Baghdad. This city was 
strongly held by a determined garrison, and although the 
bombardment levelled the walls, the assault which followed 
was repulsed, thousands of Turks being buried in the ruins. 
After this failure the Turkish army retreated on Mosul. In 
the following year a fresh campaign was attempted, but the 
disgrace of the Grand Vizier and a series of mutinies that 
followed gave Persia a much-needed respite. 

The Erivan Campaign^ a.h. 1045 (*^ 35 )*—During the 
first twelve years of his reign Murad had never gone farther 
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than Adrianople in Europe and Brusa in Asia ; he now took 
the field in person. His first campaign was directed against 
Erivan, which capitulated on terms in a.h. 1045 (1635)* 
Tabriz, the next objective, was occupied without resistance. 
In spite of this it was deliberately destroyed, the Blue Mosque 
being saved only by the entreaties of the Mufti, who pointed 
out that it had been built by a Sunni. This concluded the 
season’s operations, and the Sultan returned in triumph to 
Constantinople. Shah Safi had not dared to face the Turkish 
army, but upon its departure he besieged Erivan. The efforts 
made by the Turkish authorities to come to the aid of the 
garrison were futile, and after its surrender in the spring of 
1636 the Shah returned to Isfahan. 

The Capture of Baghdad^ a.h. 1048 (1638).-—Three years 
later Murad marched on Baghdad, moving, as in the former 
campaign, by way of Mosul. On the very day of his arrival 
the siege of Baghdad was begun. The Sultan shared the 
perils and hardships with his soldiers and under his personal 
supervision extraordinary ener^ wsw shown. Although the 
Grand Vizier was killed in leading an assault, the Turks were 
not to be denied, and on the fortieth (^y they regained 
possession of the city, fifteen years after its capture by the 
Persians. Murad offered terms to the garrison, but as the 
resistance was continued in isolated towers the Ottoman 
soldiery massacred them all. During the siege Shah Safi 
had appeared at Kasr-i-Shirin with 12,000 men, but this 
force was too weak to effect anything of importance. Shortly 
afterwards peace was made on the terms of the actual position, 
Baghdad, which had been strongly garrisoned, being retained 
by Turkey and Erivan by Persia. 

Abhas //., 1052-1077 (1642-1667).—^Shah Safi was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Abbas II., a boy of ten, and for some 
years, under his Ministers, there was evidently a reaction to 
a more austere tone, wine-bibbing being regarded as a bar to 
office. But, as was to be expected, the young Shah when he 
attained his majority indulged in the vices of the period, and 
all European travellers without distinction were admitted to 
share his orgies. Apart from this, the country was apparently 
prosperous and happy, and Kandahar was recovered by an 
army led by the youi^ Shah in person. Architecture flourished 
during his reign. To him we owe the stately quadrangle of 
the Sahn-i-Kuhna, or “ Old Court,” at Meshed, the portico 
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of which is a particularly^ fine example of Safavi architecture 
combined with the potter’s art.^ 

The Uzbeg Refugees .—In the time of Abbas IL an Uzbeg 
prince sought the protection of the Shah, and was 
with extraordinary generosity and honom. Later Nazir 
Mohamed, the Uzbeg monarch, threw himself on Persian 
hospitality, and met with similar disinter«ted kindn^, an 
army being placed at his disposal to aid him in assemng his 
righte. There was, indeed, a certain chivalrous spirit in the 
Safavi monarchs, who never showed to greater advantage than 
in their treatment of refugees and foreign travellers. 

The First Rstssian Embassy to Persia^ a.d. 1664. — It is 
difficult to realize that Russia, whose frontiers are now con¬ 
terminous with those of Persia from Ararat on the west to 
Kalat-i-Nadiri and Sarakhs on the east, had practi<^lly no 
relations with Iran until some two and a half centuries ago. 
The first recorded embassy was from the Emperor ^exis,* 
usually termed the Grand Duke of Muscovy, and consisted of 
two envoys with 800 followers. With the habitual generous 
hospitality of the Safavis, the Muscovites were entertained in 
a splendid palace, but it soon transpired that they were really 
merchants who had been permitted to assume the role of 
ambassadors in order to evade the payment of Ae customs 
dues. Abbas was justly incensed at this duplicity, and the 
Muscovites were thereupon treated with contempt and dis¬ 
missed without a formal reply. In revenge for this affront 
the Grand Duke instigated the Cossacks of Southern Russia 
to raid Mazanderan. At first they were successful and 
burned Farrahabad, the capital. They then entrenched 
themselves in the peninsula of Mian Kala, close to the present 
Russian naval station at Ashurada, but were driven out of 
their position. This raid was the first act of Russian aggres¬ 
sion against Persia.* 

Sulayman, a.h. 1077—1105 (1667-1694).—Safi, the eldest 
son of Abbas, was twenty years of age at the time of his 
father’s death. Unwilling to accept a grown man as their 
sovereign, the Ministers pretended to believe that the young 
Prince, who had been kept immured in the anderun^ had been 
blinded, and on this account proposed to enthrone his younger 

Vide my “ Hiitorical Notes on Kiioriamn/* for October 1910, p* * * 3 ^ 3 '' 

* He wis tbe fitlajei of Peter the Great, And curiouily enough ifi this very year he received 
AA embM«7 from Charh^ 11 * of England. 

* Chardm, Corm^km pp* i 
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brother. The intrigue, however, was defeated by the loyalty 
of a eunuch, and Safi ascended the throne under the title of 
Sulayman. 

The decline of the dynasty proceeded placidly under the 
new monarch, who was a voluptuary and unwarlike. The 
seizure of Kishm by the Dutch did not rouse him to action, 
not was he disturbed by the Uzbeg inroads into Khorasan* 
Bad health in his later years confined him to his anderun^ 
where he fell entirely under the influence of eunuchs and 
women ; but even so the country appeared to remain tranquil 
and the dynasty enjoyed its Indian summer. Sulayman main¬ 
tained the traditional splendour of the Safavi Court. Chardin 
gives a vivid description of the scene in the Maydan-i-Shah 
on a day of festival : ** Le 16. Sur les huit heures du matin 
on vit la Place Royale arrosee de bout en bout, & ornee 
comme je vais le dire. A c6t^ de la grand entree du Palais 
Royal, k vingt pas de distance, il y avoit douze Chevaux des 
plus beaux de T^curie du Roi, six de chaque c6t6, couverts 
de harnois les pins superbes & magnifiques qu’on puisse voir 
au monde. Quatre harnois ^toient d^Emeraudes, deux de 
Rubis, deux de pierres de couleut meldes avec des Diamans, deux 
autres ^toient d'Or emaill^ & deux autres de fin Or lisse. 

, , * A trente pas des Chevaux, il y avoit des BStes farouches 
dress^es k combattre contre des jeunes Taureaux. Deux 
Lions, un Tygre, et un Leopard, attachez, & chacun ^tendu 
sur un grand Tapis d’dcarlate, la t6te tournee vers le Palais. ^ 

During his long reign Sulayman received many embassies, 
and among the most brilliant was one from France, whose 
ambassador termed himself ** General and Ambassador from 
the Great King of Europe/’ He also continued the tradition 
of the family at Meshed, and repaired the golden dome which 
had been damaged by an earthquake, mentioned by Chardin. 
In commemoration of this pious deed an inscription may 
read, dated a,h. 1086 (1676), in which he refers to Hmselr 
as “ The Reviver of the ancient ruins of his ancestors.”* 

The Musalla, or ” Place of Piayer,” outside Meshed was 
also constructed in this reign. The main arch is decorated 
with a long quotation from the Koran in white letters on a 
blue background, and on each side near the ground are ten 
lines of an inscription with yellow letters on a blue ground.® 
The building is striking even in its decay, 

* Vol, iU. p* ^ 19 # * Hw/eiricflf p, t (37* 
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The Accession of Shah Sultan Husayn, a.h. 1105 (1694)*“ 
It is stated that when Sulayman lay on his deathbed he said 
to his eunuch advisers, ** If you wish for ease, elevate Husayn 
Mirza ; if you desire the glory of Persia, Abbas Mirza. 
Needless to say, the former son was chosen, and upon his 
accession he proved a mixture of meekness and piety, qualities 
as much out of place as in the case of Edward the Confessor, 
his English prototype. He was also noted for his uxorious¬ 
ness. The piety of Husayn, translated into action, placed 
mullas and eunuchs in the posts that should have been held 
by the great nobles, and the whole nation was thereby dan¬ 
gerously weakened. The right of sanctuary was extended to 
all colleges, whose occupants thus became entitled to protect 
murderers, a most dangerous prmlege ; and the monarch 
himself refused to order the death penalty. Peace was 
enjoyed ; but, sunk in this, the nation did not realize that 
it was only the lull before the storm, and when the storm 
broke their leaders were not capable of coping with it. 

The Embassies of Peter the Great, a.d. 1708 anJ 1715.— 
In A.H. 1120 (1708) Peter the Great despatched an embassy 
to the Court at Isfahan, headed by an il^menian named 
Israel Orii. This adventurer was accompanied by a train of 
700 followers, many of whom were merchants who took 
advantage of the opportunity to escape customs dues. The 
size of the embassy and the aggressive character of the Tsar 
aroused much alarm at Isfahan, and a rumour was circulated 
that it was intended to seize Georgia and Armenia. _ The 
embassy, however, was received with all honour in spite of 
its semi-commercial character, Shah Husayn being unable to 
treat the envoys of Peter as his ancestor had treated those of 
Alexis. Seven years later another embassy r^ched Persia, 
under the talented Artemii Volinski, and, as will appear in a 
future chapter, Peter the Great was evidently paving the way 
for action of a distinctly aggressive character. 

The Failure in the Persian Gulf. —In the Persian Gulf the 
position of Persia was unsatisfactory and weak. Sultan bin 
Sayf II., according to the Oman history, “ made war on the 
enemy by sea and land and encountered the Persians in many 
places. . . . He also attacked and took Bahrein.” ^ The 
Persians were helpless without a fleet, and appealed to the 
Portuguese, who agreed to render assistance. The Portu- 

‘ TIa Imams of Oman, p. 93. Bahrein it the iiland m chit cate, and not the province. 
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guesCi however^ were in sl very different position from that 
which they occupied while Miiakat was in their pc^session, 
and on attempting to sail up the Gulf they were attacked and 
defeated by the fleet of the Imam J Consequently the Persian 
general^ Lutf All Khan, a brother-in-law of Fatteh AIL Khan 
the Vizier^ was obliged to adopt a purely defensive attitude, 
and to garrison Bandar Abbas and other ports agaipt the 
raids from Oman, which became more and more serious as 
time went by. 

Ffrsfart Dress adopieJ by Charles IL — To show 

how distant Persia influenced England at this period may be 
read in the pages of John Evelyn, and is well worth recording 
in this history. The celebrated Diarist, who had met and 
much admired a Persian walking about m a rich vest of 
cloth of tissue, and severall other ornaments,^* makes the 
following entry in his Diary +* 

Oct 18^, 1666.— To Courc Ic Iwmg f finit time his M^rf put 
hicmelf solemnly into the Eastern iashion of v«r, chan^inlj donhlcr, 
stiff collar, banm and cloafce, into a conidy dresSi after rersiaji modCi 
with girdle or strapfip and $hoe string and j^rters into bourklea* of 
which some were set with predous stones, resolving never to alter it, 
and to leave the French mode* which had hicheno obiainM to our 
gixatc expence and rcproch. Upon which divers courtiers and gentle^ 
men gave his Ma"^ gold by way of wager that he wotdd not persist in 
this resolution^ I bad a^metime before presented an invective a^inst 
that uncon^ticy, and our so much affeaing the French Ibiihjoiv tu hu 
Majestyi in which I tooLe occasion to describe the comdinc^ and 
usefulnesse of the Persian clothings in very same manner his 
now dad himsdf This pamphlet 1 in titl'd Tyrannus, or the Mode, 
and gave it to the Kii^ to reade. I ife not itn|HiW » th^ dwoour^ 
the change which soone happen'd, biit it wax an identity chat ! could 
not but take notice of 

I^ouis XIV, was furious at what he probably rcg-irded as 
an act of impertinence^ and, on the authority of PepySj wc 
learn that he threw the new fashion into contempt by dressing 
his lackeys in vests, and ordering his courtiers to follow 
suit, This was tpo much for Charles, who dropped the new 
Court dress like the proverbial hot brick. 

^ A«C4£^Lf3f M Knsi^Qifca^ itur PtiftiafiKK rvfuM to trmipnrt du CfWji*h b» ditf 

lkiUl-|M|'ttifiiC of rkr warn oi DiOdfijr UTTCd DDMh 

^ Tit Ohff £vr^ editaj by WilUwn Briy, ik »ia. 
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CHAPTER LXVII 

THE GHILZAIS OF KANDAHAR 

As a race the Ghilji mix little with their neighbouris and indeed differ m many 
respects, both as to internal govemment and domestic customs, fk>m the other races 
of Afghanistan. , ♦ , The pastoral clans are notoriously predatory in their habits.— 
Bellew, Tke Races of Jfghanistan. 

A Sketch oj Afghanistan .—By way of preface to this chapter, 
I propose to give a brief dracription of the country which, 
since the midfie of the eighteenth century, has been known 
as the kingdom of Afghanistan.^ Merk aptly points out 
that geographically Afghanistan is the Switzerland of Asia. 
In both countries there are great central masses from which 
secondary ranges radiate far and wide, and the Kuh-i-Baba 
to the north of Kabul may be compared with the St. Gothard. 
Both countries lie at the head of peninsulas stretching south, 
and both are isolated from the central continents to their 
north by high ranges extending far to the east and west. As 
geographers would point out, the physical similarity would 
make for political similarity. 

Its Inhabitants. —Afghanistan, owing to its physical char¬ 
acteristics, has been the haven of refuge of aboriginal clans 
driven off the fertile plains. Moreover, being situated at 
the north-west gates of India, it has heard the tramp of armies 
from the invasion by Alexander the Great down through 
the centuries, until the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope 
opened a way for Western nations to invade India by its sea 
gates. 

The dominant population of this interesting land is 

1 The best genertl secount of Afgbanlitaa is the article in the Encyitopiudia tf hlom by 
M. LoDgworth Dames, who has Idiidly tad this ehapter. 1 have also referred to the contem- 
poruy of tk* hie Re^mtiom m Ferda^ by Father KrusLnsld|, which U of eonsidertblc 

value. 
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termed Pathan, or “ Speakers of Pashtu," * towards the 
borders of India, and in the w«t Afghan, or Aoghan, a word 
the derivation of which is obscure. Longworth Dames 
points out that Pathan h the real name, and that the term 
Afghan, first applied by foreigners, appears to be of literary 
origin j it has now been adopted as a polite designation by 
the upper classes. 

The two great tribes are the Durranis, the present nilmg 
tribe, and the Ghilzais, or more correctly Ghiiais (termed 
Ghiiji by Bellew), both of which are referred to below. These 
tribes may be roughly described as inhabiting eastern and 
southern Afghanistan respectively. To the north of the 
Hindu Kush the papulation is mainly Uzbeg ; the heart of 
the couJitry is itihoLbitcd by Mongol Haziira^ Xaiiti^ni anti 
Chahar Aimak, and the Herat province by Aryan Taji^, 
while east of Kabul, in Wakhan, Roshan, and above all Kafir- 
Istan, there is an ethnological collection of peoples of the 
greatest interest, consisting of ancient Aryan tribes ^d broken 
dans which have taken refuge in these Inaccessible moun¬ 
tain valleys. The population, of perhaps five millions altt^ 
gethcr, may be divided into two equal classes, of Afghan and 
non^-Afghan elements. The Afghans themselves the 

theory that they are descended from scions of the royd house 
of Judah who were cjctlcd to these distant itiountains, ^but 
this is not believed by any serious student of the subject, 
and it is safer to accept the view that the foreign elements 
were numerous, and that the Afghans arc racially of Aryan 
origin and link India to the east with Persia to the w^t. 
The Afghans and Uabegs are Sunnis, whereas the P^ian 
element and the E^zaras arc Shias, Morwvcr, Pashtu bang 
rather a dialect than a language, the written language and 
literature are Persian, which is spoken by all Afghans of 
consideration. 

T/>e PnmHce of Kandahar.— 0 \ir attention is now parti¬ 
cularly turned towards the province of Kandahar. ^ Humayun, 
by the aid of a Persian army, took Kandahar in a.h, 
(1545), and in recognition of the services rendered to him 
by Tahmasp, ceded it to his benefactor, but subsequently 
took back the gift. Shortly afterwar^ the province was 
annexed by Abbas the Great, but upon his death it was seized 

• I’uhcu or p^tb u ilu ouDbof ibe Tiw f t nft t molM P«iblM Of 

in die iuifvUr. Tbc plunl cf diuv P^tpi^ or Pi VJiriMi la» 1* W wm * 
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by the Uzbegs through the defection of its Persian governor, 
as mentioned in the previous chapter. The Uzbegs were 
driven out in a,h. 1021 (1634) by Shah Jahan, and in turn 
the province was recovered by Abbas 11 . in a.h. 1037 (1650). 
The Moghul emperors of India again and again besieged 
this veritable “ bone of contention,” Aurangzeb himself, on 
one occasion, taking the field in person. But the natural 
strength of the city defied all efforts, and consequently the 
province still formed part of the Persian empire in the time 
of Shah Husayn. 

The Ghilzais .—The Ghilzai tribe are a mixed race.^ 
To-day they number perhaps one hundred thousand families, 
and at the period under consideration were the most powerful 
tribe in the province of Kandahar. As the account given of 
the fortunes of the province proves, its overlords had been 
constantly changing, and the wild Ghilzais at this period 
were suspected, probably with good reason, of intriguing with 
the Court of Delhi. 

The Appointment of Gur^n Khan ,—It was consequently 
decided to appoint Vukhtang, better known as Gurgin, or 
Prince of Georgia, to govern this turbulent province, and 
he marched into its capital with a powerful army composed 
of twenty thousand Persians and a Georgian contingent. No 
resistance to this overwhelming force was attempted, the 
disloyal chiefs were cowed, and the yoke of Persia was riveted 
on the province more securely than before. The inhabitants 
were treated as conquered rebels, and the oppression to which 
they were exposed, together with the intriguing nature of 
the chiefs, led to the despatch of secret missions to Isfahan 
with complaints against the harshness of the Governor. 

Mir Vais ,—Gurgin Khan, on his side, was fully aware of 
the plot, and determined to strike at its head in the person 
of Mir Vais (or Wais, as Afghans would pronounce it), a 
leading chief of the Ghilzais and hereditary Kalantar^ or 
Mayor, of Kandahar. Accordingly he was seized and sent 
a prisoner to the capital. At the same time Gurgin wrote 
that it was necessary for the peace of the province that this 
arch-intriguer should be kept away from Afghanistan. His 
unusual leniency was a mai n cause of the overthrow of Persia ; 

> The Chiltiii ire gcneraUr believed to be ideoticil with the KbUaj tncatioDed by Idriii, 
bat toogworth Dimei cooiiden thit vety doubtful {vidt hit trtiele “ Ghikti ’’ in Ptrt XX. 

of Emychpaedia of hlam^. 
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for Mir Vais wa!s able through his wealth and his capaty to 
Influeiicc the Court, and the captive became a fevouritc of 

the Shah. . ^ it 

In order to strengthen his position among hts fdlow- 
countrymen, he obtained permission to proceed to Mecca. 
There, while performing his pilgrimage, he procured in 
writing a decision from the leading doctors^ of religioiw law 
that it was not only permissible but meritorious to make 
w'sir on and to destroy all Shias. Such documents would 
even to-day carry immetise weight in Afghanistan, and two 
centuries ago their potency must have been very much greater. 
Upon his return to the capital, Mir Vais was indirectly aided 
in his schemes by the embassy of Peter the Great, record^ 
in the previous chapter. He insinuated that it was the 
intention of that monarch to seize Armenia and Georgia, 
and that Gurgin Khan was a leading conspirator In the 
plot. The Court, thoroughly alarmed, dared not dts^miss 
Gurgin Khan, but as a half measure restored Mir Vais to 
his former post and in a-u. ii20 back to 

Kandahar. 

77 ie harder ef GurpH Khan and she Massaen of the 
Periiati Garrison^ a-h. lizi —Gurgin Khan, 

at the slight) resolved to take revenge on Mir Vais^ and by 
this act at once to overawe the province and to demon^te 
his contempt for the Court, Having heard that the Chief 
possessed a beautifol daughter, he suddenly demanded her 
from her father. The latter assembled the heads of foe 
who, moved by Indignation, swore death to the Chnstian 
tyrant by bread and salt, by their swords, and by the Koran, 
Mir Vais dissembled, and in order to lull bis enemy intE> a 
sense of false security, sent him a handsome girl whom he 
passed off as his daughter. The Prince was entirely 
and finding the Chief’ipprcntly submissive, relented and 
began to treat him with kindn^. This gave the craf^ 
Ghilzai the opportunity he desired. He inwted Gi^n 
Khan to an entertainment in a garden some distance from 
Kandahar. There the guest and his attendants w_ere set 
upon and murdered, and the Afghans came at dusk in focir 
stead to the fort, Mir Vais wearing the clothes pid riding 
the horse of his victim. Admitted without suspicion, tJi^ 
surprised the garrison, and, supported by a preCMCertcd 
attack of their fellow-countiymen, they cut off the rcrsians 
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almost to a man, A body of Georgian cavalry, six hundred 
strong, which happened to be absent from Kraidahar, was 
attack^ on its return three days later. Perfoi^ng prodi^es 
of valour, this band of heroes made good its retieat into 
Khorasan and am Armed the news of the disaster to the Per- 
siaji arms, which had already thrown the country into a state 
of panic.^ 

The Consolidation of Povoor by Mir Vais, —After his success 
Mir Vais showed cner^ and capacity^ in consolidating his 
power. He rallied vanous tribes to his aid by proclaiming 
independence of Persia, and even more by publishing the 
documents obtained at Mecca. The contemptible Court at 
Isfahan, instead of wiping out the disaster by force of arms, 
attempted to treat, but Mir Vais detained the envoy. “ Be 
assured," he told him, " that the hour of vengeance is at 
hand ; and that the brave Afghans arc the chosen instruments 
of God for the punishment of the heredcal Persians." 

The councillors of Shah Husayn ^caIi^cd at last ^t 
there was no alternative to war. But at the outset no serious 
efforts were made;, and the Governor of Khorasan, who was 
directed to subdue the rebels, was defeated again and again. 
These successes increased the prestige of Mir Vais and gave 
him time to strengthen his position. 

. His Two Victories over Persian Armies ,—Goaded finally 
into more vigorous action, the Persian Government assembled 
a powerful army, the command of which was riven to Khusru 
Khan, Governor of Georgia and nephew of Gurgin Khan. 
Advancing on Kandahar, he defeated Mir Vais and besieged 
his capital. The Afghans were ready to submit if a general 
^rdon were proclaimed, but the Georgian general, thirsting 
for revenge, insisted upon an unconditional surrender. In 
desperation the garrison prepared to resist to the death, the 
Persian assaults were beaten off, and the besieging army, 
harassed by the foe, began to suffer from scarcity. Mir Vris 
was able to ta ke the field again, and this time he was successful- 
The Shah's army was defeated, the Georgian general killed, 
and of the twenty-five thousand Persians less than one thousand 
escaped. The date of this was a.h. 1123 (1711). A second 
army was raised under the command or Mohamed Rustam, 
hut this force was also defeated, and Mir Vais by these two 

^ A MWMiAikai jiffcnmf Hacqunl: of tilii dliiutcT if Emq In tfr of fflmift * /j 

bj M. ErwEt 
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victories became the undisputed ruler of the province of 
Kandahar. Apparently no attempt was made by Persia to 
collect a third army^ and until his death, which occurred in 
ji,n. 1137 Ghilzai chief was busily engaged in 

organizing schemes of further aggrandizement. 

Mir Abdulia^ a.m. tiafl U 30 (1715-1717).—^Mir Vais 
left two sons, the eldest of whom, Mahmud, was dghteett 
years old, but his uncle AbduUa seized the rdns of power. 
He very soon showed his intendon of making peace with 
Persia and sent envoys to Isfehan charged with the task. 
His sdpulations were (a) that all tribute ^ould be remitted, 
(^) that no foreign troops should be sent to Kandahar, and 
(f) that the post of Governor should be made hereditary in 
his family. These negotiations outraged many of the Afglians, 
whose pride in their hard-won independence was in tense;, and, 
knowing that he had the popular feeling behind him, Mahmud 
with forty simporters assassinated Mir Abdulla. It is re¬ 
corded that after the deed the Nakiara or music, was 

played, that the Chieik then assembled in council, and after 
examining the instructions given by Mir Abdulla to the 
Afghan envoys, pro nounced his fate to be Just, and proclaimed 
Mahmud ruler of Kandahar. 

Tfie of she Akdalis of Heras^ —As may be supposed, 
the success of Mir Vais had fired other provinces iuMbited 
by Sunni populations to revolt, and among them was neigh¬ 
bouring Herat, which under Asadulla, the Abdali * chief, 
declared its independence and joined wt^ the Uzbegs to 
plunder Khorasan. To meet this invasion, in a.h, 113a 
(lyig) a Persian army, thirty thousand strong, was raised 
and placed under the orders of Safi KuH Khan, who marched 
on Herat. On the way he met and defeated twelve thousand 
Uzbegs, and this victory was accepted as a presage of a second 
and more important success. 

Asadulla Khan, with only fifteen thousand Afghans, 
decided to engage the superior Persian force, and there was 
a holly contested fight until by a mistake the Persian artillery 
fired on a bixly of their own cavalry. The error gave rise to 
a suspicion of treachery, which, reacting on the army, threw 
it into confusion. The Afghans, seeing their chance, made 

1 Tliji tfibA, wb «4 nmK iv **£QC, Ei ihimnj. 
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a decisive charge and won the day by their valour, the Persians 
losing one-third of their men, their general, their artillery, 
and their baggage. The loss to the Afghans was three 
thousand, or one-fifth of the army engaged; but t e 
Abdalis, like their neighbours and nvals the Ghilzais, had 
won their freedom, and henceforth constituted a 
independent state on the eastern frontier of Persia, iheir 
relations with the Ghilzais were unfriendly, and even after 
the capture of Isfahan they were successful in taking harrah 
from them. 





SlAH HuSAYW* 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

THE OVERTHROW OF THE SAFAVI DYNASTY 


■Tis easy to infer that as Shah Husayn was endow'd with some of the Quahties anu 
Virtues which adorn a private Man, he had none of those which are decenary tor a 
Monarch, He was good natur’d and human ; but his good Natim tras of tlwt Stamp 
which hears with every Thing, and punishes nothing, and in which the wicl^, being 
assur'd by it of Impunity, find their Account more than honest Men, whom it 
of all Hopes of Justice. He hurt no particular Person, and by that Means lajur d aU 
Mankind.— Father Krusinsu. 


The First Expedition of Makmudy a.h. i 133 
first Afghan expedition ^ into Persia was a rather than 
an invasion* Mahmud crossed the Lut to the south of 
Sistan, and after ravaging Narmashir, advanced on^ Kerman, 
which he took by the aid of the Zoroastrian section of its 
inhabitants* Lutf Ali Khan, whose failure against Maskat 
was mentioned at the end of Chapter LXVI., was binning to 
redeem his reputation* He did not wait for his main arm^^ 
but with a body of picked troops def^ted the Afghans and 
captured their camp his cavalry pursued the routed invaders 
back to Kandahar* Thus Mahmud's first attempt ended m 
disaster. Kerman was now strongly garrisoned and fortified 
to prevent its falling again into the hands of Afghans, and 
Lutf Ali Khan maintained a powerful army ; so that a repeti¬ 
tion of the raid seemed unlikely. 

The Disgrace of the Vixier and of Lutf Ali Khan. —The 


^ The Authontie* include the Hhti>ricd Account of Britkk TrWf lie by 

JonM Hanway x the Hiitotj of the late Reuohuitmi in Ptrda, by Father Kmiuukt i and the 
yaJdm^^Jdt*i*Nadfri, by Mirua Mchdi Khan, NadirV Chief Secretary. 
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Persisio Empire meanwhile, unconscious of m approaching 
doom, continued to be distracted by Court plots and mmmies 
Fatteh Aii Khan, the Vizier, was accused of treason and ol 
rSSy of Kurd, .0 kUUhu^ iu .he mght^ 
Ht^yn, awakened fiotn his sleep, yieSd^ to panic gave 
orders for the Minister to be executed. The wretched man s 
eves were put out and he was about to be tortured to make 
him reveal the whereabouts of bis treasure, when the Shah 
realized that he had been duped. A council of nobl« ^ 
summoned, before whom the Vizier clmred himself foliar j 
but the mischief was done, Lutf All Khan, his brother-m- 
law who had collected and trained an army for the invasion 
of the Kandahar province^ was dismissed and, as was usual m 
such cases, the army dispersed. ^Conseauendy, at this grave 
crisis in her history Persia found herself almost defenceless 
through the foUy or her feeble ruler. 

sL, aW The year a.H. 1134 (ly^O 

with disaster and foreboding. In Khorasan the Ab^ 
Afghans raided unchecked, and in the w«t the Lespps 
sacked Shainakha, the capital of Shiryran. More disturbing 
even than raids and the flacking of citiefl were the signs at^ 
portents that appeared. An earthquake destined ilbsrarred 
Ta.brii, v?hil« the usually clear atmosphere bcscame dcni^ej 
and the sun showed like a blood-red orb. The superatitious 
Persians were panic-stricken, and the astrologers add^ to 
their fears by prophesying the dcstrucuon of Isfahan. 
C^amlty, terror, the cowardice of the Shah, the effeminacy 
of the Court, and the dearth of generals and soli^ere logger 
lowered the narional moral to such a degree that probably no 
country has ever been essentially weaker than Iran at this 

critical period. . 

The Second Expedition ^ Mahmud, a.m. 1135 (lyza).— 
The fear of invasion by LutTAli Khan had cowed the Ghilzais ; 
but on hearing of his downfidl they regained their coi^gt 
and decided to invade Persia a second ume. Mahmud Icrt 
Kandahar in mid-winter, and again traversed the desert to 
Narmaslur and Kerman. On this occasion he took the city, 
but the fort resisted so stoutly that he was glad to accept the 
sum of raise the siege. He then marched on 

Isfahan by way of Yezd, which he attacked without success. 
From Yezd he look the direct route to the capital, and on 
the way was met by envoys who offered 
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his would return to Afghanistan. Encouraged by thta 

sign of weakness at the heart of the Empire, the invaders 
pressed on as far as Gulnabad, a village on a bare featureless 
plain, eleven miles from Isfahan, and there halted. 

The md Persian yfrw«j.-“Tbe Afghan array now 

consisted of perhaps twenty thousand * men. It had suffered 
losses by death and desertion at Kerman and also at Yezd, 
and the only recruits who had Joined it were a few Zoroastrlans, 
Its artillery was composed of one hundred zanhitrak, or swivels 
—^literally *' little wasps ”—^mounted on camels and throwing 
a ball of a little under two pounds in weight. 

The Persian force assembled at Isfi^an was more than 
double the number and was provided with proper artillery. 
Its base was a populous city and it was fighting in defence of 
Its own hearths. More than this, the fate of Persia depended 
on its valour. At a council of war the opinion at first prevailed 
that it would be better simply to hold the capital and allow 
the Afghans to wear themselves out against the walls. But 
the advocates of defensive action were overruled. The Vali 
of Arabia insisted upon the disgrace the Shah-in-Shah would 
incur if he were afraid to meet a band of plundctiitg Afghans. 
In Persia sdf-esteem is perhaps stronger than elsewhere, 
and the Vali's glowing words were acclaimed and carried 
the day. To avoid arousing Jealousy, the command of the 
troops was divided, and the Persian army, fifty thousand strong, 
strengthened by twenty-four guns, marched out to the plain 
of Gulnabad.* 

The right wing was commanded by another ill - fated 
Rustam Khan, the General of the Royal Guards, and the left 
wing by the Vizier. Attached to the former was a body of 
Arab horse under its Vali, and to the Utter a force under the 
Vali of Laristan. Both these wings, together about thirty 
thomand strong, were mounted. The centre, consisting of 
twenty thousand infantry, with the artillery, completed what 
appeared to be a formidable army. 

The Afghans were drawn up in four divisions, Mahmud 
in the centre being supported by the best fighting men. On 

^ JCrifitMki dqiilikf quuilKr, bul I 

* Jtafi Afft, whtn i:ainp«d oa cbi iitc of tllil t!t, t rraJ bvw Plw iudi, 
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his right was Aman Ulla Khan, wWk the left covered by 
the Zoroastrians. In the rear were the 

The Battle of Gulnahad^ a.h. ii 3| (172^). The , 
battle of Gulnabad, which was fought two or threejndes to 
the east of the present village, opened with ^ ^ 1 

Persian right, which met with some success. Simultaneously 
the Vali of Arabia turned the enemy’s left on 

the Afghan camp, which was plundered, the Arabs taking 
part in^ the fighting but occupying themselves with footing, 
^’he Persian left wing also charged, but the , 

clever manoeuvre unmasked their camel ^ns, whi^ ^ 
great havoc, and at the same moment charged the reeli g 
Column. It broke and fied and the pursuing Afg^ns wheeled 
on the rear of the artillery, which had no escort. The gunn ws 
were cut to pieces and the guns turned on the Persian 
which also broke and fled. No pursuit was attempted, as the 
Afghans busied themselves with plundering the Persian camp, 
and according to one account feared an ainbush. 

Thus ignLiniously fled, with a loss of only two thousand 
men, a powerftil Persian army fighting for cj^'Tthing that a 
nation holds dear, and never a^in did it dare to Face 
Afghans in the field. The Persian nation had ce^ed to be 
vinle, and the verdict of history is that when it fell, it re 
deservedly through its own cowardice. , c^tf^ 

The Capture of Farrahabad and the Capitulation of julJ > 
The Ghilzai chief was not a great conqueror, although he 
overthrew an empire which ranked high in the wor . ^ 

the battle he retired to his entrenchments and there retnai 
wholly inactive, even allowing the Persians to return to , 
battlefield and take away their lost guns. He had apparently 
decided to retire. His spies, however, reported the pan e 
that prevailed in the capital, and when he realized the 
position he regained his courage and advanced on ktana . 
Some three miles from the city lay Farrahabad, built as a tort 
by Shah Husayn and strongly held ; but instead of using tn 
position to delay the Afghans, the Persians in their alarm 
withdrew the garrison. Julfa, situated on the right bank o^ 
the Zenda Rud, was next attacked. _ The Armenians 
a stout resistance and applied for reinforcements to the a 
of Arabia, who had been promoted to the suprerne command. 
Owing to fanaticism or treache^ he refused all aid ; a breac 
was effected and the Armenians capitulated. They were 
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ordered to pay the equivalent of 40,000 in money and 10 
surrender fifty of their most beautiful virgins, and to both 
conditions they consented. 

Tie Investment 9J Isfahan. —Mahmud’s army encamped 
opposite the bridges over the Zenda Rud and occupied the 
beautiful palaces and gardens erected by the Safavl monarchs 
and their nobles. The direct opening attack on Isfahan was 
an attempt to secure possession of one of the stately bridges 
over the Zends. Rud. At first Mahmud failed, but in a 
second effort he was carrying the bridge when Ahmed Aga, 
a white eunuch, came to the rescue and lieat back the Afghans. 
Discouraged by this &ilure, Mahmud was prep red to treat 
on condition that Kandahar, Khorasan, and Kerman should 
be handed over to him in independent sovereignty, and that 
he should be given a princess in marriage, with a settlement 
in money equi^'alent to 100,000. 'rhese ternrs were rejected, 
and Mahmud, giving up all idea of further assaults for the 
time being, set about devastating the country and laving in 
supplies for his army. This he was apparently permitted to 
do by the cowardly Persians, who could at least have cut up 
any small force and thereby interfered with these ojwrations. 
Having successfully laid waste the thriving tillages round 
Isfahan and driven their inhabitants into the capital, Mahmud 
again made an assault on one of the bridges, and this time 
With success, the Georgian garrison being hopelessly drunk. 
The Afghans then regularly invested the city, and Am an 
Ulla Khan intercepted two convoys of food, sent from Laristart 
and from the Bakntiari country. 

TVie Herde Inhabitants ef Ben Isfahan .—^A single gleam of 
light relieves the othenme unmixed poltroonery of the Persian 
people. Ben Isfahan,^ a village some ten miles from the 
capital, declined to surrender. Its inhabitants did more. 
They ^Ued out and attacked Aman Ulla Khan when he was 
returning in disorder, laden with booty from the capture of 
the Laristan convoy. Mahmud sent reinforcements, but the 
bold peasantry gained a complete victory, killing a number 
of the enemy and capturing a brother, an uncl^ and two 
cousins of Mahmud. Upon hearing of the disaster, the 
Afghan leader sent to the Shah to arrange for the release 

^ MikoUn lUta LhuE Bert UriEurt litmtHl thtt* Ertalri from ih^ but Hiibnp 
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ancient boundiries of Inn. Farther south, Kandahar was 
oritrinally received as a.pft, and here alone can Per^van pohej 
bc^assed as “ forward.” To put the matter in pother way, 
Constantinople was never threatened by a Safavt ^7, smd 
Turkish atudety wsis never aroused by Persian policy, which 
at most aspired to re^in Baghdad or ErtVM and attempted 
nothing more than raids to the west of these strongholds. 
Beyond the eastern frontiers of Iran, Samarcand to ^e north 
and Delhi to the south were equally safe from any danger of 
a Persian invasion. The Sahivis cannot therefore toke rank 
with the Achaemenbn or Sasanian dynasaes, which created 
world empires ; for they played a secondary rfilc on the stage 
of history and were content if they maintained the imuis 
of Persia, Nevertheless, the prestige of the dynasty is very 
high among Persians owing to its national and re igious char¬ 
acter, and perhaps also to the recognition of its bnlliancc by 
European writers. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE AFGHANS 
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The First cf MahMttd* —^The reign of Mahmud 
opened auspiciously. He allowed the Persian officials to 
retain their appointments and only added Afghans to watch 
his itit«rests. Furthermore, he selected as Aifzi, or Chief 
Magistrate, an Afghan noted for piety and rectitude, and he 
worked hard to repair the damage caused by thc^ siege. He 
treated the Europeans with consideration, renewing all their 
privileges, and punished all those who had been ^ disloyal to 
Shah Husayn. The treacherous Vali of Arabia was not 
put to death, Mahmud having apparently sworn to preserve 
his lifi^ but he was disgraced and his post and estates were 
bestowed on his younger brother. In short, so just and so 
capable was the rule of Mahmud at the outset that it seemed 
possible that unhappy Iran might once again enjoy the blessings 
of peace and order. 

Thi Surrender ef Kuntj Kashau^ eud Kazviii to the Afghani, 
— Shortly after the capitulation of Isfahan, Aman Ulla (Chan 
was detached with five thousand men to attack Tahmaap 
Mirza and to seize Kazvin. The spiritless and disloyal 
tiibesmen had not rallied round the throne j consequently 
no resistance was offered, and Kum, Kashan, and Kazvin 
all opened thrir gates. As a sei-olT to these achievements, 
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Mahmud was informed that treasure equivalent to 
which he had despatched to Kandahar to be spent iti recruit¬ 
ing his army, had been plundered by a Sistan chief. Nor 
was this the Afghan monarch’s only embarrass ment. 

The fViU e/ Peter the Great .—Among the mysteries of 
European history is the celebrated will of Peter the Great, 
It is generally believed to have been pubiishedi in Europe 
throu^ the instrumentality of the notorious Chevalier d Eon, 
who obtained it in 175j while he was acting as reader to 
Catherine the Great. It may be apocryphal, but by Persians 
and by many Russians its genuineness is not doubted. Even 
if it is not the actual political testament of Peter, it is accepted 
as embodying the national aspirations of Russia in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and as such it deserves to be 
studiedd Its tenor is uniformly aggressive, Russia being 
urged to aim at almoat universal dominion. We are here 
chiefly dealing with the instructions concerning Persia, which 
are as follows i “ E?(cite continuaJ wars, not only in Tor key 
but in Persia.” And again : “ Sweden being dismembered, 
Persia subjugate^ etc.’^ These words arc known to every 
educated son of Iran thro^h a Persian translation and ring 
like a knell in his ears. Thus the will of Peter the Great, 
although scarcely known in western Europe, constitutes, so 
far as Persia is concerned, an Instrument of policy the influence 
of which can hardly be overestimated. 

The OetupatiifH cf Derbeitt by Peter, a.h. tijj (1722),— 
At this peri^ Peter the Great had finally triumphed over 
Sweden and was free to turn his arms elsewhere. Accordingly 
he hastened to profit by the weakness of Persia, and at the 
same time to prevent the Turks from approaching the Caspian. 
While the Safavi dynasty was in its death-throes, he had sent 
an embassy to Shah Hus ay n which, on its arrival, presented 
itself to the victorious Afghans, demanding redress for alleged 
grievances, among which were the plunder of a Russian 
caravan by the l^man of Khiva and the losses sustained by 
Russian subjects at Shamakha. Mahmud, whose knowledge 
of foreign policy mui^t have been alight, infomuMi the Mus¬ 
covite ambassadors that he could control neither the Ijzbegs 
nor the Lesgians. The fact was self-evident, but the admis¬ 
sion strengthened the case for a forward policy, and Peter 

* Tr pfintH in FoJ] ir ud «r thii cH4pt<r, Rotdjn jmJir th^ oW 
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felt justified in acting upon it. He descended the Volga in 
a flotilla carrying twenty-two thousand infantry and effected 
a junction in Daghestan with a force of cavalry which had 
marched from Astrakhan.^ He issued a proclamation m 
which he declared that he had no designs of territorial aggrand¬ 
izement, but merely wished to rescue the Shah from the 
tyranny of the Afghans. He then advanced southwards, and 
defeating a force of Daghestanis took possession of Derbent, 
the importance of which has already appeared in this history. 
According to one account, the Tsar was marching towards 
Shamakha and Baku when an Ottoman ambassador apprared 
on the scene, announced the capture of Shamakha “7 ® 
Turkish force, and declared that any farther advance by 
Russia would be deemed a casus helii. ^ Peter was unwilling 
to provoke hosdlitieS' with Turkey at this juncture and with¬ 
drew to Russia, leaving a garrison of three thousand men at 
Derbent. The Russian version is that a flotilla of transports, 
on which the Tsar relied for munitions, was wrecked, and that 
this fact decided his retirement. Perhaps both accounts 
contain some truth, as the Porte was certainly *^8®^ 7 

Mahmud to declare war on Russia and Peter would harmy 
have been able to fight the Turks with his munitions at e 

bottom of the Caspian. , ^ • 

His Occupation of Reskt and Baku. —During the following 
wnter Resht was besieged by the invading J^ghans. Its 
Governor sent an envoy to Astrakhan and offered to open the 
city gates to a Russian army. Peter at once took advantage 
of this piece of good fortune, and occupied not only Kesht 
but other centres. The administration of the 
however, was not interfered vdth, but remained in ^e hands 
of the local Khans. During the summer of 1723 Baku was 
bombarded and capitulated, to the immense satisfaction ot 
Peter. 

The Treaty of Shah Tahmasp with Russta, j7^3--7- 
Tahmasp, unable to meet the invaders in the field, made 
a bid for the support of Peter. In return for the Mpulsion 
of the Afghans, to which Russia pledged herself, Tahmasp 
agreed to cede Shirwan, Daghestan, Gilan, Mazanderan, an 
Astrabad. But no attempt was made by Peter to expel the 
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Afghans, nor were any of ihe provinties occupied except Gilan. 
Probably ndcher side intended to observe the conditions of 
this treaty loyally. 

The reriian Jmsttrretmn st a . h . 1136 ( 1713 ),— 

At Kazvin the Afghans were dealing with a population which 
was more virile than that of Is&han, but» bdng ignorant or 
careless of this circumstance, they treated Its citizens with 
cruelty and oppression. Consequently, in a short time a 
well-planned insurrection broke out, the Afghans wctc 
attacked simultaneously, and were driven from the city with 
the loss of two thousand men and all their baggage. Ashraf, 
son of Mir Abdull^ returned to Kandahar with three hundred 
men, and the remainder retired on Isfahan, suffering severely 
from the cold. 

This disaster and various defnecrions left only about fifteen 
thousand men at Mahmud’s disposal at this crisis. Com¬ 
paratively few recruits had come from Kandahar to fill up his 
depleted regiments, whereas many parties of men had gone 
home laden with plunder. Three large caravans in all 
reached Isfahan dunng his reign, in the last of which was 
his mother, who “ came to the principal Gate of the new 
King’s Palace half naked, and what cl oaths she had all in 
Tatters, ravenously gnawing a great Radish she held in 
her hand more like a Witch than the Mother of a great 
King." * 

The Masiacres at Isfahan^ A.o, I7^3<—^Mahmud wished 
to hold Isfahan at all ccats, and he determined to massacre 
a large number of its citizens, thinking that he would be able 
to rule by the terror inspired in a reduced and leaderless 
population. In pursuance of this fiendish plan, the day 
after the return of the defeated Afghans the Persian Ministers 
and great nobles, with only two or three exceptions, were 
invited to a feast, where they were massacrcu, and thrir 
corpses were afterwards thrown into the Great Squ^c. 
Mahmud’s next step was to massacre three thousand Persian 
guards whom he had taken into his pay. No sooner was this 
effected than an order was issued to put to death every Persian 
who bad served Shah Husayn. This awful edict resulted in 
an indiscriminate massacre which continued for fifteen days 
without any attempt at resistance being madc^ and thus the 
royal city was depopulated and rendered powerless. l*he 
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English and Dutch factories were harshly treated and made 
to pay forced contributions. The Annenians of Jtdfa 
compelled to pay a second contribution, and the Indian 
merchants were plundered. 

Thi Capture of SAifsz^ a . h . 1137 (^ 7 ^ 4 ); —Mahmud next 
enlisted some of the wild Kurds who, being Sunn», were 
ready to serve under his standard. Mainly by their ^d 
he rccoPQuered Khoiisar surd Kasliany which had rebcll 
after the disaster at Kaavtn. Mcanwlule a detachment 
was conquering Pars, but Shiraz held out, Nasrulla, t e 
leader of the Zoroastrian condngcni, was ktll^ while 
taking part in an assault, and in his honour his slaves and 
the prisoners were put to death at bis funeral. His successor, 
Zabbardast Khan, was more fortunate. He heat off a relieving 
force under a brother of the Vail of Arabia, and negodatioos 
for surrender followed. While these were in progre^ e 
observed that the soldiers had quitted their posts ; he therfr 
upon broke off the negotiations and captured Shiraz. Although 
famine had caused die city to surrender, a large store 
taining a three months' supply of gram was found, an is 
owner by way of punishment was bound to a stake and e 
to die of hunger in his own granary. Even to-day this story 
is remembered against the Shirazis, 

Attack on Bandar Abhau—K detachment nert 
sent to attack Bandar Abbas, The inhabitants fled, but the 
European factories, which bad beaten off a large 
Baluchis in the previous year, were too strong to be attempt ^ 
and the Afghans having gladly accepted some supplies retired, 
suffering heavy losses irom the bad climate. Encourag y 
the capture of Shiraz, Mahmud took the field in _ 

marched on the Kuhgelu district to the north of Behbehan , 
but the Arab nomads harassed his army, which suffered ^so 
from the heat near the coast, and he was forced to retreat to 
Is^an, which he re-entered by night, 

A/gkan Intrigues .prestige of Mahmud was 
weakened by this unsuccessful campaign . 

Allure of an attack on Yezd. He Itad been oblige^ y 
nobles to retail Ashraf from Kandahar and to ,, 

his heir. Moreover, Aman Ulla Khan had 
standard, and though he had made a pretence o . 

tlon it was obviously hollow. Mahmud, to ^e ^ ^ 

retired into a vault for the ascetic contemplation ' o 
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Tapassia^' and after fourteen days of this existence his mind 
became totally unhinged. 

The Massacre of the Safa'm Vrinces. —Hitherto the blood 
royal had been spared in the awful massacres^ but Mahmud, 
crediting a false rumour of the flight of Safi Wrza^ now gave 
orders for the execution of the entire royal family except the 
wretched Husayn. With his own hands he began this exter¬ 
mination, In which thirty-nine members of the unfortunate 
dynasty are stated to have perished* 

The Death of Mahmud, a . h . 1137 (17^15). —This was the 
last recorded act of Mahmud, whose madness increased after 
his bloody work had been carried through. The Afghan 
nobles, threatened with an attack by Tahmasp, hastily elected 
Ashraf to the throne, and Mahmud died shortly afterwards, 
or ptMsibly was killed by the orders of Ashraf, 

His Appearanee and Character. —Kruslnski, who undoubt¬ 
edly saw Mahmud, gives the following graphic description 
of him : " He was middle sia’d, and pretty squat ; his 
Face broad, his Nose flattish, his Eyes blue and squinting 
a little, his Look fierce. His Physiognomy had aomething 
rough and disagreeable in it, discovering a Cruelty in 
his Nature. His neck was so monstrously short, that 
his Head seem’d to grow to his Shoulders. He had scarce 
any Beard ; and wW he bad was carotty. His Eyes 
were generally down-cast, and he look’d always os if he was 
musing. 

” He was extremely severe in military Discipline 1 more 
fear'd than bclov'd by his Soldiers ; they valued him for his 
Intrepidity in braving the greatest Dangers, and c]y''d him 
up as a Man capable of the boldoit Enterprizes, and whose 
Boldness was generally successful,*' * 

Few conquests have been more extraordinary than that 
of Mahmud. Previous conquerors of Iran, such os Chengia 
and Tamerlane, had created a powerful force before attempt¬ 
ing the task \ but Mahmud captured Isfahan, and subse¬ 
quently most of central and southern Persia, with twenty 
thou*sand Afghans and without much backing from Kandahar, 
The cowardice, effeminacy, and corruption of Persia as repre¬ 
sented by the Safavi dynasty was the true cause of its down- 

' T'^nt w 1 Sum) vsri frwa titfi, ir«nUp. Il ii idojilwd Sy tL> Moilsb OmUb<4 
from t^c HjAdw, lAd jifalEei tlut cEe ipirit U^npemri^ Inwn tiw bcsCOUK* WBitei 

*tlJj the Thcfr ■ "hiptCT in tb? S^ftr4 CO tllk tubjact, 

* n. p. rjs* 
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faU ; for, as Malcolm saj^, the ^Persian Empire resembled 
" a fabric tottering to its M.” ^ ^ r 

Of Mahmud himself, with the ejtception of the first few 
months of just rule after the capitulation of Isfahan, littl^e 
(rood cat! be said. He vjas treacherous, narrow-mmded, 
lacking in generOTity ajid indeed in almost all the qualities 
which stamp a great conqueror ; on the other hand, he iws 
brave and energetic. Uke Afghans m generd he 
entirely deficient in administrative qualities and his mind 
was quite uncultivated. Finally, the massacres for which he 
was responsible have consigned his memory to wholly justi¬ 
fiable execration. ^ 

Tk0 Turkish InvasioH of Georgia^ 1721-1723.—After 
the death of Murad IV., the relations between Fercia a no 
Turkey were friendly for nearly a century. But when the 
Afghans invaded Iran, the Sunni power determined to uke 
advantage of the impotence of the Shia state. An excellent 
opening was found In the province of Shirwan, whose S^ni 
population had been cruelly persecuted by the orders of the 
fanatical Husayn. The Sultan decided to appoint a governor 
to the province, and the officer charged with the task of con¬ 
veying the Imperial orders had been despatched when infor¬ 
mation was received of the expedition of P«er the Gr^t 
After some negotiations between Turkey and Russia, con¬ 
ducted in Constantinople, the Turks decided to declare w^ 
against Persia, and three/^mwx, or piwlamations, were issu^ 
by the mufH, which ordered the true believers to extirpate the 
heretics. Simulianeously with the Russian operations on the 
littoral of the Caspian Sea, the Turkish troops ente^ 
andTiflis surrendered in a . m . 1135 

wards besieged, but without success, and at Baku the lurks 

were forestalled by the Russians. p^t 4 a 

The RiissihTurkish Treaty far tkt DtsmmhrrmiHt of Fersta, 
A.D. 1724.—Negotiations between Turkey and Russia were 
resumed and mdminatod in an agreement 
of the most valuable provinces of Persi^ I n the north, the 
cession by Tahmasp to Russia of the Caspian to 

the confluence of the Kur with the Araxes ^ 
the two powere. Turkey took up the L* « w 

this point and drew it close to the west of '4 

include Tabri^, which, with Hamad^ ^ 

all the districts bciween them and the Turkish fronucr, was 
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to be induded within the Ottoman empire, It was cTnically 
agreed that, if Tahmasp consented to these conditions, he 
should be aided to recover his throne. If, however, he 
proved obdurate, the two powers were to provide for the 
mture tranquillity of Persia by raising to the throne which¬ 
ever candidate was held to be most deserving. 

The Canquett of Perj/a hj the Turkic a.o. 1714- 

1^25.—After the conclusion of the treaty by which Persia 
was thus partially dismembered, it remained for the Turks 
to make good the possession of their share, Russia having 
already occupied the western part of her portion. The 
Turkish army first marched on Hamadan, which fell after 
a short siege in a.h. 1136 (1724). Meanwhile a second 
Turkish force had advanced on Erivan, which was justly 
regarded as the strongest fortress in the country. Operations 
were pushed on with the utmost detenrnnadon, and in spite of 
the loss of twenty thousand men in four assaults and by disease 
Erivan was taken in A.it. 1137 724) after a three months* 

siege ; the garrison marched out with the honours of war. 

The victorious army was now directed against Tabria. A 
Persian force ten thousand strong was defeated outside the 
city, which seemed likely to be tai^n without much difficulty, 
as owing to an earthquake its walls had fallen down. But 
the brave garrison contrived to intercept a body of troops 
marching with a convoy from Aleppo, and as assaults failed 
the siege was temporarily raised in September 1724. In 
the summer of the following year a Turkish army seventy 
thousand strong again appeared on the scene. The defence 
was heroic, the Persians losing thirty thousand men and the 
Turks twen^ thousand, but the besiegers at length gained 
possession or almost the whole city. Ultimately terms were 
arranged by which the Tabrlzls marched out with their families 
and property, leaving their deserted abodes to the victors. 
Had the citizens of Isfahan displayed a tithe of the courage 
shown by the Tabrizis—who arc of Turkish rather than of 
Pcfsian scock—‘the Invasion of Mahmud would undoubtedly 
have cndixl in failure. The Turks subsequently rounded off 
their conquests until the whole of western Persia was in their 
hands. 

Th£ Accesihn AThraf^ a . h . IIJ7 (i 72 j).—Ashraf was 
of a different calibre from Mahmud, and in many ways 
resembled his uncicj Mir^Vais. He enjoyed great prestige 
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among his fellow-tribesmen, whose moral was restored by his 
accession to the throne. His first act was to kill the too 
capable Aman Ulla and other powerful chiefs, whose fortunes 
he confiscated. To conciliate the Persians he played the part 
of a generous monarch, anxious to atone for the misdeeds of 
his predecessor. In pursuance of this policy the mother of 
Mahmud was obliged, as an act of atonement, to pass a 
night in the Royal Square close to the corpses of the Safavi 
princes, which were- then buried with much pomp in the 
sacred shrine of Kum. To complete the playing of his part, 
Ashraf begged Husayn to resume the crown, and only after 
repeated requests by the fallen Safavi monarch did he place 
the symbol of royalty on his own head. 

During the reign of Mahmud, Ashraf had treacherously 
opened negotiations • with Tahmasp. He now attempted to 
lure him into his power, and had almost succeeded when the 
Prince was secretly warned and saved himself by flight 
Ashraf used this as a pretext to put to death the few Persian 
nobles who had escaped the previous massacres. He then 
occupied himself in consolidating his power, and constructed 
a strong fort in Isfahan to serve both as a refuge and rallying- 
point for the Afghans and their families, and also as a tre^ury. 

The Victory of Ashraf over the Turks^ a.h. 1138 (1726). 
The position of affairs in Persia at this period was interesting. 
Ashraf held Isfahan, Shiraz, and south-east Persia generally, 
but can hardly be said to have administered the country. 
His army received but few recruits from Kandahar, which was 
governed by Husayn, brother of Mahmud ; he was conse¬ 
quently restricted to a defensive policy. Shah Tahmasp was 
in Mazanderan and was still obliged to remain more or Iras 
a spectator of events, although Path Ali Khan, the Kajar 
Chief, had thrown in his lot with him, and a force was 
being gradually recruited. The Russian Government under 
Catherine was determined to maintain its position in Persia, 
but there was no thought of fulfilling the terms of the tr^ty 
with Turkey. The Ottoman Government alone pursued a 
forward policy. 

Ashraf had sent an embassy to remonstrate at the action 
of a Sunni power in co-operating with a Christian state to 
attack a Sunni neighbour with the avowed purpose of re^onng 
the heretical Shia dynasty. In spite of the pro-Afghan feeling 
aroused in Constantinople, the ambassador of Ashraf, who 
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took a very high tone, was dismissed, war was declared, ’nd 
a Turkish army, after seizing Maragha and Kazvin, advanced 
on Isfahan. Ashraf, whose military qualities were consider¬ 
able, attacked and cut to pieces a detached body of the Turks 
two thousand strong, and this success produced a consider¬ 
able moral effect, besides causing Ahmad Pasha, the Turkish 
general, to halt and entrench his position. 

In order to excite dissensions among the enemy, the 
cunning Afghan despatched four venerable mullaSy who asked 
Ahmad Pasha why he was warring on Moslems who were 
obeying the divine precepts of the law in subverting the power 
of the heretical Shias. To this awkward question a reply was 
given that he was acting by orders of the Caliph, to whom 
Ashraf must submit under pain of feeling his power. So 
upset were the Turks by this mission that a body of them 
deserted together with a large contingent of Kurds. Ahmad 
Pasha, who had sixty thousand men and sevehty guns, decided 
to force a general engagement without further delay. The 
Afghans, with only one-third of this number and forty " little 
wasps,” fought superbly and won, killing twelve thoupnd 
Turks in the battle. With consummate diplomacy the victor 
refused to allow any pursuit, and even released his prisoners 
and restored all the personal property of the vanquished 
Turks. This masterly moderation produced a strong feeling 
in his favour, and a treaty was concluded in a.h. 1140 (i7i7)j 
in which Ashraf acknowledged the Sultan as Caliph, and was 
himself recognized in return as Shah of Persia. The prov¬ 
inces held by Turkey were all ceded to the Sultan. In other 
words, Persia was dismembered. The boundary between 
the Turkish and Russian acquisitions was fixed later by the 
two powers. 

Shah Tahmasp joined by Nadir Kuli, a.h. 1139 (1727)'— 
The Afghan monarch was no sooner freed from the fear of 
the Turks than he was confronted with an even more serious 
danger. One source of extreme weakness was his failure to 
secure the city of Kandahar, This lessened, if it did not 
altogether stop, the stream of Afghan recruits ; it is indeed 
curious to notice how little initiative the Afghan tribes dis¬ 
played, for few came to Persia even after the capture of 
Isfahan. At this juncture Tahmasp, who held his Court at 
Farrahabad in Mazanderan, was joined by Nadir Kuli, destined 
to achieve lasting fame as the last great Asiatic conqueror. 
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He brought with him five thousand war-hardened Afshars and 
Kurds. Fath Ali Khan Kajar had already collected three 
thousand men, recruits flocked in, and a national reaction 
began. 

The Conquest of Kkorasan by Nadir Kuli. —Nadir per¬ 
suaded the young Shah in the first place to march into 
Khorasan, where the cities of Meshed and Herat were in 
the hands of Malik Mahmud and of the Abdali Afghans 
respectively. On the march he killed his rival, Fath Ali 
Khan, grandfather of the founder of the present dynasty, 
whose tomb I have visited near Meshed.^ This act was 
evidently approved by the Shah, who immediately appointed 
Nadir his Commander-in-Chief. In this campaign success 
returned to the Safavi arms, both Meshed and Herat were 
reduced, as will be narrated in the next chapter, and among 
the honours heaped on Nadir was the title of Tahmasp Kuli 
Khan, Kuli signifying a “ slave.” 

The Defeat of the Afghans at Mehmandost, a . h . i 141 ( 1729 )- 
—Meanwhile Ashraf was collecting his troops, fully realizing 
that he must once again stake everything on a decisive battle. 
Owing to home troubles and the necessity of garrisoning 
important centres, his field army was only thirty thousand 
strong. One half of this force was composed of Afghans, 
and owing to the recent brilliant victory gained over the 
Turks the moral of his veterans must have been high. 

Nadir had wisely persuaded the Shah to draw the Afghan 
force from Isfahan, and the event proved his sagacity. Ashraf, 
realizing that the Persian army was daily increasing in 
numbers, decided to march into Khorasan before it became 
too strong, and Damghan, situated near the Parthian capital 
Hecatompylus, was th^e scene of the first of many victories in 
which the arms of Iran, after a humiliating eclipse, were 
victorious against a foreign foe. The Afghans charged with 
savage shouts, but made no impression on the veterans trained 
by Nadir, whose musketry and artillery fire inflicted heavy 
losses. Ashraf immediately detached two columns to make 
a circuit on the right and left of the enemy, while he himself 
again charged the front. Nadir was far too experienced a 
general to allow these tactics to succeed. Beating off the 
attacks with ease, he ordered a general advance, which broke 
the Afghans, who were discouraged by the death of their 

* ** Hiitorictl Notea on Khoraian/* yomital Oct, [91O* 
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leader’s standard-bearer. Leaving their camp to the enemy, 
they fled panic-strickep and with reduced numbers along the 
road to Teheran, where it is said they amved in two days 
time —i distance of two hundred miles. This battle is known 
as the battle of Mehmandost, from a nver which divided the 

two armies. . 

The Second Defeat of the Afghans at Murchakhar, a.h. 1 141 
(1120 ).—The defeated army retired on Isfahan, where Ashrar 
collected all the families and property of the Afghans into 
the fort. Then, taking up an entrenched position at Mur- 
chakhar, thirty-six miles to the north, he prepared to flght a 

decisive battle for his throne. . •i', u a 

Nadir prevailed on Tahmasp to remain at Damghan, ana 
marched sUh from Teheran. HmIcd as the deliverer of 
Iran, he was joined by hundreds of men anxious to e in 
at the death of the invaders. He found the Afghans m a 
strong position, but their numbers were small and Isa irs 
victorious tribesmen would suffer no denial. The A g ans 
fought bravely, but, after losing four thousand rnen, broke 
and fled to Isfahan. There they prepared for flight, and 
before sunrise a huge caravan carrying their families and 
treasure left Isfahan for Shiraz. The helpless Husayn was 


put to death by Ashraf before he departed. 

The Reaccupation of Isfahan .—Nadir did not follow up the 
defeated army into Isfahan, for reasons which remain obscure. 
Not until he heard of the flight of the Afghans did he despatch 
a body of troops to take possession of the palace, and he 
delayed his own entry into the capital until three days after 
his victory. His arrival was the signal for the destruction 
of the mausoleum erected over Mahmud, whose corpse was 
disinterred. The tomb was made a repository for filth by 
the instructions of Nadir, who little thought that his own 
resting-place would one day receive like treatment. Tahmasp, 
who had followed the Persian army to Teheran, made his entry 
into Isfahan shortly after Nadir, and we read that he bur^ 
into tears as he visited the defaced palaces of the Safavis. A 
dramatic surprise was in store for the young Shah, who was 
suddenly greeted by his mother. She had disguised herself 
as a slave, and for a period of seven years had acted her part 
without being discovered. 

The Final Rout of the Afghans^ a . h . 1142 (1730).—^The 
Afghans were allowed ample time to rally at Shiraz. Tahmasp 
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urged Nadir to pursue them, but the astute General de¬ 
manded the power of levying taxes before he would consent 
to quit Isfahan. For a while the Shah demurred at ceding 
this authority, which gave his Commander-in-Chief almost 
sovereign powers. But at length he yielded, and Nadir once 
again marched to give battle to the Afghans, who made a 
last stand at Zarghan, some twenty miles to the north of 
Shiraz. The Ghilzais attacked, but were reptilsed by the 
heavy musketry fire j they broke when charged by Nadir, 
and a few hours later reached Shiraz in complete disorder. 
Ashraf wished to treat for a retirement with the honours of 
war, but Nadir replied that all the Afghans would be killed 
unless they surrendered their leader. The Ghilzai Khans 
basely agreed to this demand, but Ashraf saved himself for a 
time by suddenly breaking away with two hundred followers. 
This was the signal for the army to disperse in bands, which 
under their respective chiefs followed separate routes, mainly 
towards Kandahar. The Persian pursuit was successful, the 
fleeing Afghans being easily tracked by the camels which had 
broken down and died, and even by the corpses of old men 
and children who, when tired out, had been put to death to 
save them from the vengeance of the Persian horsemen. 

The Death of Ashraf ^ a.h. 114Z (1730).—Lar and Kerman 
then rose, and Ashraf, realizing that all hope of maintain¬ 
ing his position even in these remote provinces was ended, 
attempted to reach his native province by way of Sistan. 
But the Baluchis, who had at one time been allies, were now 
ready to plunder the defeated and demoralized Afghans. 
Ashraf was found by a young Baluch Khan wandering about 
in the Lut with only two attendants, and was at once killed. 
His head, together with a large diamond found upon him, 
was sent as a gift to Shah Tahmasp, who must have rgoiced at 
the retribution that had befallen the slayer of his unfortunate 
father. 

Ashraf had played his part on the stage well, and his 
misfortunes were due less to his own mistakes than to circum¬ 
stances over which he had no control. Having failed, he 
was fortunate in his speedy death. Few of the invaders 
escaped. One division attempted to get away by s^ but 
was cut to pieces at Bahrein when it landed, and individual 
survivors were found years afterwards eking out a miserable 
existence at Mashat. 
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The FHfiht of the Thus the Afghans were drowned 

in a torrent of blood. They hsd achieved a remarkable con* 
quest with slender means, and, had their fellow-tribesmen 
joined them in sufficient numbers, they might have held their 
own for some time against the national revival. But their 
barbarous organization, while good enough for conquest, 
massacre, and destruction, was totally incapable of minis¬ 
tering the kingdom they had won so easily. The invaders 
remained, therefore, a numerically small band of hated aliens 
which, even under a fine leader like Asbraf, cotdd not stand 
against the troops of Nadir. 


TiiS WiLt or Farxa tui Giiat 

Prithtunarj Clauu. —In the name of the inort holy and indiviiitle 
Trinity, we l4wr J., Emperor and Aunscrat of all the Ru^ias, to aU 
our d^ndant* to the throne and gsvernment of the Russtan luaon- 
The All-PowerhiS, to whom wc owe our exincncc, nakes uS regard 
the Rumh people which is coratantly guided by Hb light, and sustained 
by Hia Divine supporr, as called in the future to be the dominant nee 
in Europe ITiW idea nrikes ua from the feet thm European nations 
have for the greater pan arrived at a state of old age allied to decay, w 
at ill events this approaches them with rapid strides. From this it 
ftsults that they ought to be easily and afflurcdJy conquered by a younE 
uut new people, when the latter shall have attained all their force ai*d 

^ I reprd the approaching invasion of the Western and Oriental 
imrioni bjf the Noirh i periodic moveitlejit decreed und designed b]f 
Pmvidence, who IJi luch a manner m|ei>tmEcd the RoffUkH hy 

CDe»ikS of in invMbfi of WhariiuM. "fha emigration of niert from the 
diiectton of the Pole k like ibe neflui of the Nile, which at cefoin 
rimes iwruruha widi ib fnwd the weaem Und of Egypt- I have found 
CO be ihk river, w I jcat< hefa Mjr sucewora will nake 
her n Kj™ dcniincd to fertilise impoverished EuppCj and if my 
dcictAwuiii know how to direct the wacerSr her waves will break ih rough 
any oppofing It is just far dik nrason that 1 leivt the IbUciWing 

InstnictionSr and 1 recommend them to the atterfrion aiid Constant 
obicrration of my desceJidaniSr 

L To keep Kusw in a stare for contimat war^ to bold the adldicr 
ever ready, and never give him rat except for the purpose of recovisriag 
the hnancB of the country and the improvemait of the army. To 
choose the most iavourablt motnent for attack, to follow up p^e hy 
war^ and war by peace, in the intercstp aggrandizement^ and growing 
prowrity of Rusria. 

1L To entice by every reuaiB ptssible frewn the devenwr people of 
Europe officers during ww and savann during pwe^ in order to improve 
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the Riwaians at the ncpeiise of ocher nations without tosing her own 

HI. To take part on e%'cry uccasJon in the afhun and diazuoiioiti 
cif Europe^ whatever they maj be, and «peC^y m choae concerning 
Gemtsiiy, who ^ Out m w inti mate neighbour ifitercsis ua more directly. 

IV, To divide Poland; and keep up in tlmt kingdom a oorwtant 
disorder and continual jcalousyi gain over the orher Powers M the price 
of 0 oldt influence the Po!bh assemblies and a>rnipt them, so ^ 10 
obtain an interest in the election of kinglj to name parrisans and protep 
them as an exeuw for the entry of Muscovite tnoow there, to tenpin 
until the day arrives for a permanent occupation, if the neighboi^ng 
Poweri put forth difEculu^^, tmnquilliTj: them for a moment by ^vidiitg 
the country until we can nttaie as much of it as we have given up 
m them. 

V+ To take w much as wc otn of Sweden, and induce her U? Ittflck 
us, in order that we rrtay have the pretext for su^ugatin^ her. For 
this purpose we mu$t EsoUte Denmark from Sweden, and &vour the 
rivalry between these countries ^ ‘ ^ 

VI, To choose always German princeraa for our pnnees m onkr 
to prompte lamily ailiancci, reunite our inrereso, and w bring Germany 
over TO our cauK for the au^entatton of our influenCE. 

VII. To gjve the preference to an alliance with England for 
commerce^ she bdng the Power which has the greatest need of us for 
her marine, while at the same rime ihe an be n>05i wfvil to us for 
the development of our Own. To exchange our wood and produce 
for her gold, and estahlrsh continual rebtion? berw«n us with regm 
i» her merchandise^ her sailors* and our own, which will be in the 
ifiwresi of this coumiy for iiAVi^Tton and commerce, 

V111- To extend ourselv« without cming towards the North along 
the Baltic, and also towards the South along the Black Sea« ■ t 

IX. To approach as ndr as posable to Constantinople and InuUL 
Whoever govcriK there will be the true ^VOTign of the world Con* 
irquenTly exdt# conditual vra«, no( only in Turkey, but in rmn. 
EmMiih dockyvdb on the BUck S™, iciM upoft litd* mecea nc?r in» «» 
M Well w on the Baltic, which i* doubly necessary frr the ii^nitiCTt 
of ouf project And in the decadence of Pcnia, penemte ai fiw as w« 
PertUn Gulf, re-iHabliah if it be possible the andent comrn^ wi* 
tile Levant, advance as lar as India, which b the de^C of ™e 
Arrived at thU fsoint, we shall have no longer need of En^aniTi gMiL 

X. To eiweavouf to maintain with Care the alljatice wtb _tbe 
house of Austria, appear to wpporr her in her poIicT csf fijture dofrom- 
tion in Germany, and foster below the sur&ce the joloosy of e 

E rinces. Endavour to induce her lo demand the assistance of Kussta 
y one means or another, and to eJcefCtw otct the counny ■ speoes or 
protection which may prepare for future domTnadon. . f 

XI. To inwrest the house of Austria in driving the rurk out of 
Europe, to neutralixe her jcalouuts at the moment of the otmijuest M 
Constantinople, dthcr by exciting her » war with the great Powers ot 
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Europe, or by giving her » portion of the ccmiuest. which we will retake 

from her at ft later peritiA « . j- ■ j i 

xn. To endeavour to reunite ifiound us all the disunited ansi 
schismatic Creeks who are severed over Hungary or Turkey or the 
middle of Poland, to be their centre, thdr support, to estahlah in advance 
an univcfsd predominance by means of a kind of automanc or sacerdotal 

supretnacy as a friend TO eatm enemy, ^ , n t j 

XIII. Sweden being dismembered, Persia subjuBated, Poland 
crushed, Turkey conquered, Our army reunited, the Black aa ftnd 
Baltic guarded by our ships, we must then propose separately, and very 
secretly, first to the Court of Versailles, then to that of Vienna, to 
share with them the empire of the universe. If one of the two accept, 
which is nearly certain, by flattering her ambition and nation^ ^ity, 
to milLe use of her for crushing the other. Firfilly, TO annihilate in 
her turn the one which remains, by commencing a struggle which 
caniw be perilous, Russia possessing already all the Eastern or greater 

portion of Europe, ... l t j 

XIV. If (which is not impossible) each of these powers should 

refuse the project of Russia, we must know how to ejtdte them to 
quarrel one with the other, and so act that they rwy enfeeble themselves 
dmiugh each other. Then, taking advantage of the decisive moment, 
Riiata must advance her troops, now reunited, on Germany, at the 
same time send two considerable fleets, one starting from the sea o 
Awf and the other from Archangel with Amric troops j through the 
a»i«ance of these armed fleets, advancing by the Mediterranean and 
the ocean, France will be invaded on one side, GerniMy on the othtn 
These two countries conquered, the rest of Europe will pas easily and 
without striking a blow beneath the yoke. It ts thus that we tan, 
and we ought to, subjupte Europe.* 


' I Mta l» ^lint taS truitlitiwiH 
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Till HI SI OF NAOtH Kl/lt TO T H E THRONl OF P EHSI A 

We fifld a nan, whoK birtls and be^nnmff ww m m with ^ 

traded ant j condunm^ lo an tMUf , roriutson and i r 

had wcrbfd oui far hircnclf | pbnnia^ wiih dciiberatwn and foraij^bii .._____■ i 
hii fatttTB fonuM t md i^arrying hu dai™ .mo with 

■pplicacfan, till* like mber mijftvtj Mnqueron brfafo bi.«. * lemtie lo a«* 

aitd tIk undsubsd arbiter of the East-—HA^^WAT on Nadir Shah. 

T/ie Origin and Birthplace ef Nadir Kali .—Naiitf Shah, the 
ladt great Astatic conqueror, was born and bred in Khorasan, 
which he ever regarded a$ his home. 1 have visited the site 
pf his birth and also Kakt-UNadiri and other districts spcaally’ 
connected with the great Afshar, some of whtwe descendants 
I also know. Consequently I am able to give stones and 
legends of the hero, whose name sdll Iwms very large in 
I^orasan, as told me by various Persian friends.’ 

Nadir Kuli, or ” The Slave of the ^V<mdcrfuJ, the 
adjective being one of the many epithets of the Deity, was 
the son of Imam Kuli, a humble mcml^r of the Xirklu t^e 
which, owing to ita weakness, united with the more powerfm 
Afshar tribe. The home of Imam Kuli was a hamlet termed 
Kupkan> situated on the south side of the Allah ho A 
range, on the road which runs from Kuchan to iJarETXgaZi 

^ Tkr^qtlwntH^ I 
conuMof I 

narel* Af*fir SHM, bw Sif MoJllroef Punnd, ^ 

k M Vituibk c^imipCTtrf ^ Hmdiui H tnhU iiitjer, 

in whktii lt4\m cimpiipi U XH jfWWFw2 

MAdl KW, k khhE inJ w m ft 

rtaiOj. t*CH f.™ buU* by SiM AN Klaa Oupftihk ^ wbaM* ftKfltw 

ft rU'oariEM fAEtcnl ofNidir Sluli^ii 
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There he earned his living, by making sheepskin coats, and 
by grazing a few sheep and goats near his village in the 
summer and in the warmer plains to the north in winter. 
Imam Kuli and his wife were moving with the members of 
their tribe from the heights of the Allah ho Akbar range to 
the neighbourhood of low-lying Abivard in the autumn of 
1100 (1688), and when they were encamped close to the little 
town of Mohamedabad ^ the future Shah was born. 

His Captivity and Escape .—The youth of Nadir Kuli was 
spent in tending flocks and bringing in fuel on an ass and a 
camel which constituted the sole patrimony of his family 
after the death of his father. When he was about eighteen 
years of age, he and his mother were carried off by a raiding 
party of Uzbegs to Khiva, where four years later his mother 
died in slavery. The young Nadir Kuli contrived to escape 
and returned penniless to Khorasan, where he climbed the 
first step up the ladder of success by entering the service of 
Baba Ali Beg, Ahmadlu Afshar, who was Governor of Abivard, 
at that period the capital of the district.® 

Appointment to Abivard .—Malik Mahmud, after leaving 
Isfahan to its fate, as mentioned in Chapter LXVIIL, had soon 
found an opportunity of seizing Meshed, which had fallen a 
prey to anarchy. Once secure in his possession of the sacred 
city, he prepared a crown fashioned like that of the Keianis, 
and established himself as an independent ruler with a regular 
army of infantry, artillery, and cavalry. It happened that in 
the absence of Baba Ali Beg, one of his mamurs or oiHcials 
came to Abivard and ill-treated the family of the Governor. 
Nadir Kuli immediately came to the rescue and killed the 
official. His master, upon his return, was in great perplexity ; 
but Nadir with remarkable courage proposed that he should 
himself proceed to Meshed. There he pleaded that as a 
loyal servant he was bound to defend his master’s honour, 
and Malik Mahmud not only pardoned him, but gave him 
a robe of honour. Shortly after this event Nadir married his 
master’s daughter, who subsequently became the mother of 
the unfortunate Riza Kuli. Upon the death of Baba Ali, for 
which according to some accounts Nadir was responsible, he 
succeeded to the governorship of Abivard. 

^ This ij now termed Knia Ku^nii^ or ** Old Fort,** and ia perhaps a mile from the present 
town. 

■ Abivifd or B^vard la now a r^iin, situated in the vicinity of Kahkha on the Central Aaian 
Railway. 
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Service under Malik Mahmud .,—The rise to power of z 
clever, resolute leader of men was speedy in those troublous 
times, and Nadir Kuli was soon employed by Malik Mahmud 
to attack the raiding Uzbegs. He distinguished himself 
by winning a battle, but, having exhibited too much freedom 
in claiming the deputy-governorship of Khor^an as his 
promised reward, he was beaten and then dismissed. 
experience as a leader of mounted troops serving with artiUerv 
and with infantry armed with muskets must have been of 
great value as a preparation for his future career. 

His Capture of Kalat and mshapur.—Khex suffering this 
reverse of fortune, Nadir, like his great prototype Yakub bin 
Lays, became a robber. His ability and success soon bought 
him recruits, and during the period of anarchy which followed 
the capitulation of'Isfahan he collected a large force of men 
and began to levy contributions in Khorasan. He also 
obtained possession of Kalat ^ and, secure in this inipregnab e 
fortress, destined to become famous as Kalat-i-Nadin, he was 
in a very different position from the ordinary leader of a gang 
of robbers, and his influence spread fer and wide. ^ 

But Nadir was not content to remain a mere brigand, and 
shortly after possessing himself of Kalat he decided to atta^ 
Nishapur, held at that time by the troops of Malik Mahmud. 
He first of all surprised and cut to pieces a fora^ng 
six hundred strong, and then lured the main body o t e 
garrison into an ambush and destroyed it. Nishap^ opene 
its gates and was occupied in the name of Shah Tahmasp, 
whose service Nadir afterwards entered. 

His Dreams .—The ambitions of the Afshar chief were 
already fully developed, and he dreamed a dream, in which 
he caught a fish with four horns, indicating the conquest o 
four kingdoms. He also dreamed that All ^rded him ^th 
a sword, calling upon him to save Persia and promising im 


the throne. . ,,, ,.,xjr i j 

The Capture of Meshed andthe Execution ofUaUk 
The capture of Meshed was a great service rendered by Nadir 
to the Safavi dynasty. There was much skirmishing, an 
was successful in a battle, but Meshed was ® 

these means. Treachery aided the fortunate A s 
gained an entrance into the heart of the city by the surren 


* Slid All Khan, my tocil mthority, itite* 
held by Nidir’i UDdc, i« entirely onfounded, ind I hire adopted hu riewi o 
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A gate. Malik Mahmud fought desperately, but was delated, 
and when Meshed was taken he gave himself up. At first he 
was permitted to occupy a dervish’s cell in the shrine, ljut as 
he became a centre of intrigues he was put to death by Nadir’s 
orders. 

The Reivardhr the Expuktga of ihe j^AiJW.— rahmasp 
had apparently tew illusions as to the character of his great 
general. His expulsion of the Afghans, narrated in detail 
in the last chapter, was however too signal a sendee to be 
rewarded in the ordinary manner, and the Shah perforce 
bestowed on him Khorasan, Sistan, Kcrntait, and Mazanderan, 
together with the title of Sultan. Nadir was too astute to 
assume the title, but he struck money in his own name and with 
it paid his army ; and in the East this is tantamount to an 
assumption of sovereignty. 

Nadir Ku!i*s Firti Turkish Campaign, —After the ejctirpa- 
tion of the Afghan invaders, Nadir Kuli turned his attention 
to the Turks. The position, indeed, was serious, as the 
whole of Azerbaijan and most of Irak was in the possession 
of the Sultan. In fact it was far worse than the situation 
which had fac«i Shah Abbas, who commanded the entire 
resources of Persia as its lawful monarch, whereas Nadir 
Kuli was hampered by Shah Tahmasp. His first campaign 
was highly successful. Defeating a Turkish army near 
Hamadan, he gained possession of both Irak and Azerbaijan, 
and he was b^ieging Erivan when newsj of a rebellion in 
Khorasan diverted him for a while from his main objective. 
Me raised the siege at once and marched some fourteen 
hundred miles eastwards to invest Herat. 

Tahmasp's Disastrous Campaign against the Turks-f a.h. 1144 
(1731)-—Shah Tahmaap^ fired by Nadir Kuli’s successes, 
determined to take the field in person against the Turks. 
The defeat of the Ottoman army had reacted on the sirua^ 
tion in ConsLantinople, where the Janissaries had dethroned 
Ahmad Ill, and plac^ Mahmud V. on the throne. Nadir 
Kuli despatched an envoy to the new Sultan. However, 
before the result of this mission, was known, Tahma^ began 
a fresh siege of Erivan. But he retreated from before that 
fortress, was defeated by a Turkish army at Korijan, near 
Hamadan, with heavy losses, and in a single month lost all 
that Nadir had won back. In the following year he made a 
treaty with the Turks, by the terms of which the Aras became 
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the boundary of Persia. He ceded Ganja, Tiflis Envan, 
Nakhchivan, Shamakha, and Daghestan, but retained 
Ardelan, Kermanshah, Hamadan, and Lunstan The treaty, 
which contained eight articles, also dealt w\th pilgrimage, 
commerce, the establishment of consuls at Constantinople 
and Isfahan, and other matters. There was no provision to 
the release of Persian prisoners. 

His Dethronement in a.h. 1145 (1732)- ® 

Tahmasp afforded Nadir Kuli the pretext he had h therto 
lacked. In the first place, he issued a proclamation 
against the treaty in no measured terms. To quote from th^ 
Jahangusha : " As the articles are against the pleasure of ^e 
Most High and contrary to the interest of 

not thou|ht it right to agree to them. Moreover, the ve^ 
angels which surround the tomb of the great Caliphs, Com 
manders of the Faithful, and above all the vi«on^s ^on 
of Abu Talib, on whom be the peace of the Lord 1 desire before 
the throne of God the release of Moslem pnsoners. . . . 

He wrote letters, moreover, to the ^vernors of . 
various provinces, denouncing the trea^ 
expulsion from the sect and with death all Shias who refus 

^A^^*the same time he took the more formal step of 
despatching an envoy to Constantinople with the laconi 
mesV, “Restore the provinces of Persia prep^ for 
war ” Having by these means excited the inhabitonts o 
the country agfinsJtheir Shah, Nadir Kuli marched to Isfahan 
There he^r^ided Tahmasp, and then seized him and ent 
him prisoner to Khorasan ; but, as he did not 7®* feel m a 
position to usurp the throne, he had recourse to tl« 
device of an infant puppet in the person of a son P> 

and was himself proclaimed Regent. second 

The Battle of Karkuk, a.h. 1146 (i 733);—Nadir s second 

campaign opened with the siege of Baghda , w preoared 
Ahmad Pasha, after being defeat^ m the open, F^P^;^ 
to offer a desperate resistance. The ^ ’army 

entirely changed by the advance of a . r ^nd 

under %aDOsmin. Nadir unwisely <it;?ded his force and 

leaving twelve thousand men to occupy the trenches beto 
i -cripp..r A, . ^ h« 

acTCT recoTcrcd the full uic of his 
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Baghdad, marched nerth to meet the Turka at Karkuk or 
Kirkuk, near Samarra. The battle was one of the fiercest ever 
fought between the two nations. At first the Persians gained 
an advantage in defeating the Turkish cavalry, but the flight of 
the horsemen left the formidable Ottoman infiiiitiy unmoved, 
and its advance restored the battle. Nadir had expected aid 
from a body of Arabs, but they attacked one of his flanks. 
Gradually the battle went against the Persians, the horse of 
the Persian leader was twice shot under him, and his standard- 
bearer fled, believing him to be killed. This decided the day, 
and after eight hours’ desperate fighting the Persia0 army was 
routed. The news quickly reached Baghdad, where the 
isolated Persian division was then annihilated. The main 
army 6ed in disorder and in a state of such demoralization 
that it was not rc-formed until it reached Hamadan, two 
hundred miles from the battlefield. 

Nadir's position must have been extremely critical after 
this disaster, but he rose to the occasion, and, instead of 
reproaching his soldiers, encouraged them by making good 
their losses and by every other means that was possible. So 
extraordinary were his personality and reputation that recruits 
flotcked in from every district of Persia, and in less than three 
months after Kis crushing defeat he was ready once again to 
take the field with a powerful and well-equipped army. 

The Persian Piei^ ovter Topal Osntan^ A.ii. 1146 (1733).— 
The Turkish general after gaining this splendid victory 
became the vict^ of Intrigues in Constantinople^ as the result 
of which both pay and reinforcements for the army were 
withheld. Consequently he was in a position of marked 
inferiority at the opening of the new campaign. But he was 
no coward, and he sent his cavalry forwara to meet the enemy 
at Ldlan,’ near the Tigris. As in the previous battle^ the 
Turks were unable to withstand the numeiically stronger 
Persian mounted force, but on this occasion in their flight 
they swept away the infantry with them. Topal Osman, who 
was earned in a Utter, was killed and the Turkish army was 
routed. 

After wiping out his defeat by this signal victory Nadir 
marched on Bagdad, but hearing of a revolt in Pars he made 
peace with Ahmad Pasha. He then, by a forced march, 
surprised the rebel Mraa Mohamed Taki Khan Baluch, who 

^ Both thCK &411I4 WEfc fought HExf Karkoh. 
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vms defeated and brought a prisoner to Shira2, where he 

committed suidde.* o / v 

Tie Persian Fiewry of BagAavaird^ a,h, 1148 (,1735).— 
The Sultan refused to ratify the treaty made by the Governor 
of Baghdad^ and a fresh Turkish army was de5Mtched_utider 
Abdulla Koprulu. Nadir immediately besit^cd Tiflis, EnvMj 
and Ganja with the design of forcing the Turkish j^der 
to a general engagement. In this he was successful} ^ 
Abdulla, quitdng bis entrench^ camp near Kars, advaticw 
on Erivan at the head of 80,000 men, atta^ed tht 
Persians, who bad retired to a chosen position on the plains 
of Baghavand. The Persian forces, though inferior in 
numbers, gained a complete victory. The Turks atter 
experiendng crushing losses fled, the Ottoman general bemg 
anfong the slain. Tiflis, Ganja, and Erivan were the spoils of 
victory, and the Ottoman Court, Uught by bitter eitpenence, 
agreed to the terms of the Peace of Baghdad. 

Tie Evaluation of the Caspian Provinces iy Russia, j P^j 
the death of Peter the Great die forward policy ^ abandoned 
and the counciUors of Anne, realizing that the situation in 
Persia bad changed very much to their disadvantage, dwded 
to evacuate the Caspian provinces. Maz^nderM and sini 
bad, which had never been occupied by ^e Russians, togrthm 
with Gilan were restored to Persia by the Treaty of Resht in 

^According to Persian accounts, Nadir sent an ultimatum 
to the Russian general requiring him to leave the country, on 
pain of being dnven out by the eoytlfarrasies, or seiyantt. A 
Muscovite envoy was sent to Meshed to trrat wjto Nadir, 
but the latter relused to give an immediate reply. 1 he env^ 
accompanied the Persian camp, and one day wsi si^moned 
by the great Conqueror, who had just gained a fresh victo^. 
He found Nadir sitting on the ground eahng bnad 
hands and clothes reeking with blood,when be inquired 
the reason of his being summoned, Nadir replied ^ e 
wished the envoy to see how he ate toe coarsest fare wi ^ 
blood-stained hands : he could tell his master t a sue 
a man would never surrender Gilan. 

Tie Ssitre/fJer of Baku and Derhent to Nadtr Aw/r, iTSJ-'- 

» B.nH. de Sod. in 111. iw (!. iJ 4 ) rrfcn t. - iitleck o«r FUJI.* chc 

fLdhy^h.,^ Strict M dzE ftltc of Uait «cbaa. 

* if lAri^ihr'f f* s- 
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Three years after the evacuation of the Caspian provinces 
Russia saw that war with Turkey was again inevitable. 
Taking advantage of the situation, Nadir threatened to ally 
himself with the Turks unless Baku and Derbent were given 
up to‘him. Russia perforce yielded and thereby, for the 
time being, surrendered the last of the conquests of Peter the 
Great in this quarter. Yet that great Tsar’s policy of denying 
Turkey access to the Caspian had prevailed, as, with Nadir 
Kuli governing Persia, this question was not one to cause 
anxiety. 

The Accession of Nadir Kuli to the Throne^ a.h, 1148 (1736). 
—^Nadir, who was now all-powerful with his army, took 
advantage of the death of the infent Shah to carry out his 
scheme of usurping the crown. The leading officials in 
Persia were invited to celebrate the No Ruz^ or " New Year’s 
Day,” on the plain of Moghan, the celebrated meadow which 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Ardebil to the mouth of 
the Kur. Surrounded with all the attributes of power, the 
great Conqueror harangued the assembled dignitaries and 
exhorted them to choose a worthy Shah from among the 
princes of the blood. As he anticipated, he was unanimously 
requested to protect Persia and to ascend the vacant throne. 
After refusing daily for a month, he permitted himself at last 
to be persuaded by the prayers of the assembly, and so ended 
the farce.^ 

The Abolition of the Shia Doctrines .—To lus acceptance of 
the throne was attached the stipulation that the Persian nation 
should abandon the Shia heresy introduced by the founder 
of the Safavi dynasty and return to orthodoxy. In his 
rescript on the subject Nadir wrote ; “ Since the Shia 
schism has prevailed, this land has been constantly in disorder. 
Let us all become Sunnis and this will cease. But, as every 
national religion should have a head, let the holy Imam Jafar, 
who is of the family of the Prophet and whom we all reverence, 
be our head.” According to Hanway, the Chief Mujtahid 
arose and ad^sed Nadir to confine himself to ruling in 
temporal matters ; but the sudden death of this dignitary 
warned his fellow-doctors of law to refrain from opposition. 
The change was therefore formally approved by the great 
meeting, although inwardly it must have been detested by the 

^ Abraham of Crete, who waa the liigtiiitiriaL Invited to the plain of Moghan, gives 

a fulL account of the procecdioga. 
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large majoritf of the Persians who were present. In order 
to make the new departure lew unpalatable. Nadir declared 
his fixed intetirion to add to the four orthodox sects of 
the Sunnis a fifth sett, the Jafarites. By this fundament^ 
change, for which at most a forma] assent was gained, Nadir 
doubtless hoped to make the people of Persia forget foe 
illustrious Saravi dynasty perhaps also he dreamri of ruling 
over a united Moslem empire which should include the 
Ottoman dominions. But, although for a while it was 
realized that Nadir KuU alone was fitted to rule the land, no 
affection was ever felt for his family, and at his death those 
who rallied to protect it . were few in number. 

The Comtahon of Nadir Shah.—In magnificent hall 
erected for the pufpe^'e the crowfi of Persia was placed oo the 
head of foe'Great Soldier at an hour selected by the leading 
astrologers as peculiarly auspicious. Nadir Shal^ as he is 
termed henceforth, received the hornage of his subjects ^^^^d 
on a jcwel-encrust^ throne, and in order to commemorate the 
occasion, coins were stamped bearing the following distich : 

By gold ia Ui« earth liii kiiig»hip tiull b« fuued, 

Phofflii of Pcitia’i land, World-coiiqiierBr, Sovereiffi Mined. 

Thus in pomp and splendour the Afshar shepherd, who 
by his military genius had freed Iran from the Afghan^ ^the 
Turks, and other invaders, realized his dazzling ambmon, 
and sat on the throne of Cyrus, of Noshirwan, and or .. han 
Abbas. 

* Tt* iruHlatiiw ot tti Jiideb ii tik«n tnm Tkt Cw*' */ ^ 

a. s. phIc. 



DoctwiFC pans wr Taujump Kvii Aniui C^ura Shav^ 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

rm C0HQV£STS QF KAltlH 3HAH 

We, wboee wubci irecc for lucb i dvTp A^r ippouitki' for our ampr ud 

imnoki^ the luppon of in lU-powcTfuL Creiior^ moonwd end uiviDced lo i tu charge. 
For two camplira hf>m ths icwn nt^d with riokncc ud i beivy dn of cannon and 
mtuketry wu nuiocuiKd. After tbitj by the aid of the AJmi^hiy^ our Ibn-hunffdg 
beroei broke rbc line of the enemy and ebued ibeni tom the of boftler dapemiig 
them in every direcaon.—From NiDtl SltAii'i own acoounc of the Biulc nf l^rnaL 

The Pk fit five Ettpeiiificit agaiftit the Bahhiiarii, — Nadir 
Shah had undoubtedly resolved on a career of conquest long 
before he ascended the throne. Apart from his ambition 
he must have realised that he owed his position to the army 
and that to maintain it further successes were necessa^. 
Moreover, to pay a large standing force was beyond the 
resources of exhausted Iran, 

The first expedition he undertook after his coronation 
was against the Bakhtiaris,’' These tribesmen had a few 
years previously killed their governor, and Nadir had invaded 

I OwLHf la the mAutfuci of thit Stfdar AimJ, who a1 'tehrrm M i hcilif« ltk« 
Mir Xamed due wnkaeii of ihe teuenJ loremiiHAt, ^ HiJditiMjit Ju'i? ^ ki^nf 

uiA profiukle psTl tSL thi Ttcxat aLni^ldi for i»tubtuLitka4 fVfcriuiisiCr 
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their country, which is described in tht yahattgusha as follows : 

“ If the pen of description wished to give an idea of the rout^ 
50 steep and so difficult, it would be lost in the forest of 
astonishment and confounded in the desert of feebleness. 
On that occasion the savage Bakhtiaris, unable to resist the 
overwhelming forces employed, had^ submitted, and by way 
of punishment three thousand families had been transported 
to Khorasan. On the present occasion Nadir attacked 
another rebellious section of the tribe and led his trooj» 
into every corner and nook of the mountains. Probably r 
izing that the Bakhtiaris were driven to rob through Mver^, 
as is the case to-dav with the tribes on the north-west frontier 
of India, Nadir, after killing their chief and other pnsonere, 
gave them better lands in a less inaccessible district. 4 
also enrolled a body of their warriors in his army, a states- 
manlike policy which proved conspicuously succc^fuL 

ne Afghm Campaign, a.h. ' * 5 * C*737-i73,8>— 

Kandahar governed by Husayn, brother of Mihmud 
the Captor of Isfahan. Being quite unable to 
army of eighty thousand men in the field, he shut himseJr 
up in the city, which was strongly fortified, folly provisioned, 
and held by a large garrison* Nadii Shah, after reconnoitring 
the position, came to the conclusion that it tw strong 
to besiege without heavy guns, and decided on a blockade. 
This o^ration he carried out with great thoroughne^. 
Round the city a line of towers was constructed, twenty-eight 
miles ill circumference, and in these infantry an^d wit 
muskets were stationed, so that Kandahar was effec^lly 
cut off from the surrounHding country. But the cit^ held out 
for a year, and Nadir then resolved to take more active steps, 
Kandahar stands on the face of a hill, and was defondtri 
by a wall and by a number of towers which constituted out- 
works. The besiegers made themselves masters of some o 
these towers, to which with immense difficulty they dragged 
up gun8, the Bakhtiaris earning special distmctton by ap- 
turing a large tower which was the kw of the position. Kan¬ 
dahar now lay at the mercy of Nadir, who treated^ it with 
statesmanlike moderation. He ^cn enlisted a _ .y. 
Afghans, who became some of his best and m^ ^ 
soldiers. Husayn fled, but afterwa^s sutyendered and ™ 
interned in Maaanderan. Of the Ghii'^s a large n 
were removed to the neighbourhood of Nishapur, whence 
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Abdill nomads were brought to take their place in the Kan- 

dahsu^ district. , tlt j* cu-w 

The siege of Kandahar reflects no glory on Nadir Shah, 

who blockaded it for a year without attempting to take it 
by other means. The event proved it to be by no mwR! 
impregnable, and It would have speedily succumbed to detei- 

cfRixa Kuii agahst BuM^Duniig 
the blockade of Kandahar, Nadir’s eld^t son, Riza Kuli 
Mirza, was despatched from Khorasan vnth twelve thoi^nd 
nicked men to attack Balkh, whose chief had promis^ aid 
to Husayn, After a fierce aasaullj which last^ without 
intermission for three days and nights, the Mother of 
Cities" surrendered. The Pnnee then crossed the Oxus 
and defeated an U^beg army forty thousand strong. Nadir 
thereupon recalled him, being unwilling to entangle himself 
in another campaign at this juncture, and wrote to the King 
of Bokhara that he had ordered his son not to disturb coun¬ 
tries *' which were the inheritance of the deacendantB ot 
Chenaiz Khan and of the race of the Turkoman." 

T% Stm s/ « A-H* 1151 (1738).-i^i^g tilt 

tedious months which were spent in front of Kandahar, it is 
certain that Nadir frequently dbcussed an ^dmon against 
Delhi, which would be the natural sequel to a successful 
Afghan campaign, 1 therefore propose to devote a lew 

words to the state of India. i_ *, 

The last great Moghul Emperor was Aurangzeb. At 
his death, in 1707, hta empire stretched from Kabul to the 
Bay of Bengal. Indeed all India except the apex of the 
Deccan noimnally obeyed him. although m the south his 
authority was limited to the forts and cities held by nis 
garrisons. After his decease, the break-up of the ei^ire 
began. The elusive Marathas, who had foiled all the eflorts 
of Aurangieb, steadily increased in power until even the 
Emperor had to pay them blackmail. 

Mohamed Sha^ the antagonist of Nadir, had succeeded 
to the throne b a.h. 1131 (17*9)* He was a worthless 
descendant of the Great Moghuls. Indolent and volup¬ 
tuous, " never without a mistress in his arms and a glass in 
his hand," this despicable monarch was a sorry contrast to 
the virile Nadir, and his unwarlike troops were wholly unfit to 
face the Persian veterans. Treachery also is believed to have 
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been at work, some of the leading nobles of India being m 
Gorrwpondence with Nadir and weakening the hands of the 
officers in command of the tortresscs. 

The Negetitithttf. —Nadir had apprised the Court of Delhi 
of his Afghan canrpaign and had requested that fugitive 
should be allowed to find asylum across the frontier. His 
envoy, All Mardan, Shamlu, was informed that necessary 
instructions had been given to the officials concerned, and 
a second envoy received a similar rcpjy. Nevertheleas, 
fugitives freely escaped to Ghazni and Kabul, and it^ was 
evident that strict orders to prevent this had not been given. 
Nadir sent another envoy to remonstrate, but he was de¬ 
tained at Delhi, This was the state of affiairs after the capture 
of Kandahar, and the Great Afshar, free now to move his 
army in any direction, despatched three fresh^ envoys with 
instructions to insist on a definite reply. Failing again, he 
wrote an indignant letter to the Emperor, but his missenger 
was killed by Valad Mir Abbas, the Governor ot Jalalabad. 
The councillors of the Emperor, it would seem, 
realize the aertousness of the position. Ihey hoped tha 
Kandahar would prove impregnable, and when it tell they 
fdt certain that the Persian army would return to its own 
country, much as Mohamed Shah of Khwarazm had believed 
that the Mongol hordes would never erws^the Oitus. 

The JHV4sh» f>f From Kandahar Nadir marchfi 

north on Kabul, capturing Ghazni on the way. Kabul, the 
key to the Khybcr Pass, which is the nmin land gate of I tidj^ 
offered a stout resistance, but was ultimately taken, 
booty was rich, and included not only arms and jewels, but 
money, which was of the utmost value as a means of paying 
the troops. After this success the movements of the invaders 
were slow, as they were delayed by the tribes inhabiting he 
neighbourhood of the Khyber Pass, but before 'I'® 
weaklings of Delhi realized what was happening, Nadir had 
taken Peshawar and crossed the Indus at Attock. 

The Battle d/ a.h. 1 151 Q738).— Moham^ Shah 

was bv this time really alarmed, and, having 
troop he could, he matched to the plain of ^rnal, on the 
right bank of the Jumna, some siaty miles 
he formed an entrenched camp and supinely awaited the 

invader, who swiftly marched acr<»5 the ' . 

Nadir recognized the strength of the position, and was 
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in some doubt what course to pursue. Mohaincd Shah, 
ttie&nwhile, had received a reinforcement of thirty thousand 
men under Saadat Khan, one of the leading princes of India, 
Upon reporting his arrival to the Emperor he urged that 
battle must be given at once, to prevent the breaking up 
of the army from lack of supplies. Then, hearing that a 
detached force of six thousand Kurds was attacking and 
pillaging, Saadat Khan led his forces out and drove them off. 
On both sides reinforcements were hurried up and the engage^ 
ment became general. Nadir employed his usual tactics of 
an ambush with much success, and Saadat Khan was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Another leading general was wounded, 
the elephants were frightened by fire-balls, and the vast 
Indian army was routed, though only a portion of the forces 
on either side had come into action. 

Nadir’s own description of the battle, in a letter written 
to his son, has most fortunately been preserved, and deserves 
to be quoted at some length,^ 

This battle lasted two houis ; and for two hours and a half more 
were our conijueririg soldiers engaged in punniit. When one hour of 
the day remained, the field was entirely dearod of the enemy t and as 
rhe entrench ments of dieir camp were strong, and the fortilications 
formidable, we would not permit our army to assault it. 

An immense treasure, a number of elephants, port of the artillery 
of the Eniperor, and rich ^ils of every description were the rewaH 
of our victory. Upwards of twenty thousand of the enemy were slain 
on the held of battle, and a much grater number were made prisoners. 
Immediately after the action was over, we surrounded rhe F.m|Kror's 
army, and took measures to prevent all Communication with the adjacent 
eounuy i preparing at rhe same rime our cannon and mortars to level 
with the ground the forlihcations which had been erected. 

As the utmost oonfurion reigned in the imperial lamp, and all 
discipline was alsjidoned, the Emperor, compelled by irres^ble necesH 
stty, after the lapse of one day, sent Niaaiii>ul'Mulk, on 'I'hursday, the 
seventeenth Zillcadeh (t^rh FehruaiyJ, «> <iur ropl camp; and the 
day fallowing, Mohatned Shah himself, attended by his noblri, came to 
our heaven! iae pnaence, in an afflicted state. 

When the Emperor was approaching, as we are ourselves of a 
Turkoman ^mily, and Mohatned Shah is a Turkoman, and the lineal 
descendant of the noble House of Gurkan, we sent our dear aon Nosrulla 
Khan beyond the bounds of O'Ur camp to meet hinu The Emperor 
entered our tents and wc delivered over to him the signet of our Empire. 
He remained that day a guest in our royal cent. Considering our 
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ifBnitT as Tuffcoininf and also receding oil (h* honcura that bciiicnl 
the (nijesTv of a king of king?, we bestowed such upon the Emperor, 
and ordered his ropl p-vilioiis, his family, and his nobles to be pr^rved : 
artd we have cstabtished him in a manner equal W his great dignity. 

Persians love to recount how Nadir, in boasting of his 
hardihood, swore to Mohamed Bbah that during the whole 
campaign, he had never changed his clothes* To prove the 
accuracy of his statement, he tore open his tunic to show 
his under garments, which were worn to piccc 3 i _ 

T/ii SurrtHdfr 0/ Delhi and itf SpoHs. —Nadir marched in 
triumph into Delhi, where he was entertained in the most 
sumptuous fashion by Mohamed Shah, who handed over to 
him the amassed wealth of his ancestors. Among the trophies 
was the celebrated Peacock Throne, described by Tavernier 
as follows ?' 

The largest throne, which is set up in the hall of the first court, is 
in form like one of our field beds, six feet long and four brosid. ^ ® 
Ciistiian at the base is round like a bolster : the cushions online Sia« 
are Sat. The under pan of the oinopy is all umbroidered wi^ pearls 
and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls mund about. Upon the top o_ 
the canupy, which is tnadc like an arch with four panes, stands a pscoca 
with his tail spnad, consisting all of saphirs and other proper coloured 
stones. The body is of beaten gold enchas'd with several jewels, and 
a ETiat ruby Upon hU breast, at which hiOE a pearl that weighs fifty 
carats. On each side uf the peacock stand two nnsegaj^ as hi^ » 
the bird, consisting of several sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold enaitielieo. 
When the king scats himself on the throne there ts a transparent jewel 
with a diamot^ appendant of eighrt or ninety camis, encomi^d with 
rubies and emeralds, so hung that It is ilwaw m his ep. Die twelve 
pillars also that uphold the caimpy are set with rows of nir pearl, round, 
and of an excellent water, that wei^ from six m ten * ''f' 
This is tile fomooS throne which Tamerlane began and Lha Jehan 
finish’d, which is really reported to have cost t6o million and 500,000 
Evres of our Ptoney. 

The value of the spoils wae tetimatod at 500,1^ by 
Hanway, and the lowest estimate was jo,(^,ooo> _ In any 
case the sum was enormous and, had Nadir used it wisely 
for the support of bis army and for public works, it wou 
have proved the greatest blessing to impovenshed Imn. ^ 
it was, it converted him into a miser, and Persia never cne t 

I Cv™ C«1. i. pp. ,17 «1 li. ,t w« Suit.. 
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during his lifetime by these vast treasures, which after his 
death were mostly dissipated and lost.^ 

The Massacre. —An entirely peaceful ending to the cam¬ 
paign was disturbed by a rising in Delhi during the course 
of which some Persians were killed. Nadir attempted to 
quell the tumult but was obliged in the end to unleash his 
soldiers, who massacred and plundered and burned. Mo- 
hamed Shah interceded and the massacre was stopped, but 
not until part of the city had been destroyed by fire. ^ 
visited Roshan-u-Dola mosque where, on this occasion, Nadir 
sat on a platform commanding a view in three directions. 
Close by is the Khuni Darwaza or “ Gate of Blood,” where 
the massacre began ; to-day in the Delhi bazar a Nadir 
Shahi ” signifies a massacre. 

The Marriage of Nasrulla Khan. —To cement the alliance 
between the two monarchs, a daughter of the Moghul Em¬ 
peror was married to Nasrulla, Nadir’s second son. The 
story runs that an account of the bridegroom’s pedigree for 
seven generations was demanded. The grim reply was : 
" He is son of Nadir Shah, the son of the sword, the grandson 
of the sword ; and so on to seventy instead of seven genera¬ 
tions.” 

The Results of the Campaign.—'By this campaign of a few 
months Nadir struck a blow which resounded all over the 
world. Until then, though he had indeed gained victories, 
he had merely recovered lost provinces of the Persian Empire. 
In this fortunate expedition he had won the fabulous “ wealth 
of Ind,” and with it enduring fame. He showed the pru¬ 
dence of a statesman in replacing Mohamed Shah on the 
throne and threatening to attack any one who dared to dis¬ 
obey him. He realized that to hold Delhi was beyond his 
powers : at the same time he recovered all the provinces 
on the right bank of the Indus which had once formed part 
of the Persian Empire. Thus with power, fame, and wealth, 
the victor recrossed the Indus. On his march back to the 
Iranian plateau he readily paid blackmail to the tribes of the 
Khyber Pass in order to avoid all risk to his treasure, which 
he brought in safety to Kabul. 

The Sind Expedition, a.h. 1151-1152 (1739).—The army 

^ Some years afO 1 purchaaedi a coni necklace of Indiaii mAnufacture from in impoYerlihcd 
defendant of Nadir Sfaah. There la every retaon to believe that it formed part of the spoita 
of Delhi. 
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remaned for some time in the highlands of Afghamstan and 
the following winter was spent in an expedition into Sind, 
where Nadir wished to take possesion of his newly acquired 
territories, He met with little or no resisunce, Khudayy 
Khan Abbasi, against whom the campaign was chiefly directed, 
fled into the desert, but by means of a forced march on Amtr- 
kot he was overtaken and induced to surrender. Abdul 
Karim mentions that when an inventory of his proj^rty was 
taken many articles tooted by the Afghans at Ismban were 
found. The conquered districts were diidded into three 
provinces, and, after establishing his authoaty in ^cmi t e 
Great Afshar marched back to the uplands through x 
and Kandahar. At Herat the army rested for forty ^ys. 
Nadir Shah exhibited to wondering thr^gs the spoils oi 
Delhi, including the celebrated Peacock Throne and a tent 
which is thus described ; " The lining was of violet^ojoured 
satin, upon which were representations of all the birds ana 
beasts in the creation, with trees and flowers, the whole made 
of pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, an er 
precious stones." » The victor also organized pageants and 
gave entertain men ta of every description. 

The Campaign againsi Bokhara^ a.h. iif3 {1740). 
campaign against the Uzbegs of Bokhara and Khiva was the 
corollary to a successful campaign in India. As mentionea 
in Chapter LXVl., these states were ruled by separate, but 
kimlrcii, dynasties. From both countries hordn o ra]_ era 
annually ravaged Khorasan 1 it was one of these bands which 
had, as already mentioned, carried off Nadir when a youth. 
As, moreover, they were unable to resist the Persian army, 
it 19 not difficult to divine the motives which induced the 
Conqueror of Delhi to add to his conqueatt. 

The campaign was organized from Balldi, wh^c laige 

quantities of grain had been collected. ^ If*hrnta 

loaded into boats and the army march^ down both ban^ 

of the 0X05 to Cbxriui, whoto . 1^“ "" X' 

urosa the river. Abul Fejri Khan, King of Bokhm, 

that he was unable to resist the Persian veterans^ su _ 

and proceeded to the camp of Nad,r,_ The after « 

first treating the descendant of Chenmz Khan wi . 
ness and disdain, restored him to the throne on 
the Oxus should, as in the days of old, constitute the bou ry 

I- AMi 4 Huffccm, ?»■ ^7- 
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of Persia. The treaty was cemented by a double marriage, 
he himself espousing a sister, and his nephew a daughter, 
of the Bokharan monarch. Finally, in accordance with pre¬ 
cedent, eight thousand Uzbegs were enlisted in the Persian 

The Conquest of Khiva, a.h. 1153 (1740). 
fully adding Bokhara to his list of conquests, Nadir Shah 
carried out his scheme of subduing Khiva. The Turkoman 
nearly succeeded in capturing the bridge of boats and destroy¬ 
ing the convoy of grain on which the existence of the arrny 
depended, but by a forced march they ^ were forestalled. 
They fought desperately, and at one time it l^ked as if the 
Persian army, which was suflFering from thirst, would be 
defeated, but Nadir rallied his troops and won the day. After 
this battle the army moved with precaution in four divisions, 
disposed to form advance, rear, and flanking guards, while 
the precious grain boats were protected by the artillery, 
escorted by a force of cavalry. The celebrated fortress of 
Hazar Asp was first besieged, but hearing that Ilbars I^an, 
the ruler of Khiva, was in the fort of Jayuk, Nadir relinquished 
the siege and surrounded the Khan, whom he forced to 
surrender. Before this campaign Nadir Shah had despatched 
ambassadors to the Khan of Khiva to demand the release of 
all Persians detained in slavery, but his envoys had been 
put to death except one, who was sent back in a mutilated 
condition. Ilbars Khan now had to pay the penalty for this 
act of savagery, and was put to death with twenty of his 
advisers. The people were not given over as a prey to the 
army, as it was realized that they were innocent. 

Among the prisoners who were taken by Nadir on this 
campaign were two English members of Han way’s staff, 
Messrs. Thompson and Hogg, who were treated with much 
kindness, being given passports and promised redress in pse 
of losses. Their travels and adventures, which certainly 
entitle them to a modest niche in the temple of fame, are given 
by Hanway. From a commercial point of view the enter¬ 
prise was a failure, as there was little demand for their go^s, 
and no profit was made coiiimensurate with the great risks 
which were run. 

A number of Persians and Russians, too, were freed 
from slavery. The former were settled in a village named 
Mauludgah, in the district of Darragaz, which Nadir gave 
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orders to found in commemoration of the fact that it was his 
birthplace, as the word implies. From Abdul Kurreem we 
learn that the mosque he erected was surmounted by three 
golden vases one upon another, and at the top of all is fixed 
a scimitar of the same metal, implying that the sword issued 
from hence.” When 1 visited the rums in 1913 1 
informed that the founder of the Kajar dyn^ty had ordered 
the mosque and other bmldings to be levelled to the ground. 

NaSr Shah at the Zenith of his From lOim 

Nadir marched to his beloved Kalat, where he ordered the 
erection of a palace and of a treasure-house for the spoils 
of Delhi. He then proceeded to Meshed, where he duly 

celebrated his victories. ^ , t„ 

Nadir was now at the zenith of his fame and po^ci;* 
five years he had defeated Ashraf and Husayn, the GhilzM 
chiefs, and had taken Kandahar. The victory over Mohained 
Shah and the capture of Delhi were a far more splendid fwt 
of arms, and his conquests were completed by his succ^sful 
campaigns against Bokhara and Khiva. Nor was ^1 . 

The Turks had been twee defeated and had restored her lost 
provinces to the Persian Empire, which once again stretched 
from the Oxus on the north to the Indus on the south—a realin 
far exceeding that of the Safavis. Had Nadir po^^ssed any 
administrative capacity, he might, by employing immense 
material resources at his command, have restored to 
her prosperity and happiness. But his ^ameter was spoiled 
by slccL, and the remaining years of his 
ever-increasing cruelty and avarice, which 
as a bloody tyrant by the very people whom he had fre 
from the intolerable Afghan yoke. 

* 1 h..e .h«t. 

Darngaz for the year a,h, 1159 Amoog „ j. documentt h*vcb«n 

for tt; of the tnd of the gfovc of Imam KuU, 1 nac aoc 

presented by me to the Ropl AsUtlc Society* 






CHAPTER LXXn 

THE I^T YEARS OF NADIR SHAH 

w^i it. ihmi mtcrcd the I^enlui Empire hut the m | tnil wK^ atgiifed 
the TG'ng lo ^nqicr Indii btK xbt Ptiikiii ^ tie W now i fur^lfn fiwtti and gownu 
lu. with an ariny of Tanui, —A cnifipbinl lo Hahway. 

The Les^an Campaign^ 1741—17+2,—In Iran the pro¬ 
verb runs, If any Pcnian King is a fool, let him march 
against the Leeghians,” a saying of which Nadir was destined 
to prove the truth. Inhabiting an uncultivated and almost 
inaccessible country in the recesses of Daghestan, these savage 
tribesmen raided Shirwan and other settled districts, and 
during the Indian campaign they killed Ibrahim Khan, the 
only brother of the Shah. 

Nadir was bound in honour to avenge his death, and in 
the operations undertaken for this purpose he at first gained 
some advantage, bis advance-guard composed of Afghans 
capturing a strong position. This success and the fame of 
Nadir caused certain sections of the tribe which inhabited less 
defensible country to submit, and they were transported with 
their families Into Khorasan. Nadir then entered the Daghe¬ 
stan range, posting a force of eight thousand men to keep 
open his communications while the main body pursued the 
elusive Lesgiaiis^ deeper and deeper among the densely 
timbered mountains. At length the tribesmen found their 
opportunity. They attacked both the army and the con¬ 
necting force at a disadvantage, and inflicted heavy loss, even 
penetrating to the royal tent and carrying off some women 
and jewels. Furious at being baffled, Nadir fought on 
desMitUely ; but supplies failed and he was forced to retreat 
on Derbent, where hts shattered army would have starved but 
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for supplies shipped from Astrakhan, As Hanway^ points 
outj it was this bitter experience which proved to Nadir Shah 
the value of a fleet. 

The Russian Government, alarmed by th^c operations, 
despatched a force, which encouraged the I^gians to petition 
for Russian protection. ^ The Shah, realizing that he had 
failed and that his failure would raise up a host of enemies 
whom his supposed invincibility had hitherto kept in check, 
retired in a sullen and angry mood. 

The Blinding of Riza Kuli Mirza ^—Nadir had marched 
from the scene of the Meshed festivities to the province^ of 
Shirwan by Astrabad and Mazanderan, and while traversing 
the forests of this province he was assailed by two Afghans, 
The bullet which one of these men fired grazed his right 
arm, wounded his hand, and struck his horse in the head. 
The assassins escaped in the thick brakes. Nadir was led to 
believe, whether rightly or wrongly, that Riza Kuli Mirza 
was the Instigator of the plot. The young Prince was ques¬ 
tioned and promised pardon if he confessed, but he asserted 
his innocence, and upon the close of the L^gian campaign 
he was blinded* The character of the Prince closely re¬ 
sembled that of his father \ hearing on one occasion a rumour 
that Nadir had lost his life in India, he had put Shah Tahmasp 
to death and had begun to assume the state of a monarch- He 
was harshly treated by Nadir on his return and cherished deep 
resentment, and it is at any rate possible that he wp 
On the other hand, Nadir was exaspemted by his failure 
against the Lesgians and would not hesitate to condemn on 
mere suspicion. He afterwards undoubtedly regretted his 
act, and it is stated that he put to death all the spectators of 
the blinding, on the pretext that they should have offered 
their lives to save the eyes of a prince who was the glory of 
Persia, Persians still remember the saying attributed to the 
blinded Prince, “ It is not my eyes which you have put out, 

but those of Persia,” r twt j* 

Rehellions in Persia, 1743-^744-—The repulse of Nadir 
in Daghestan and the insecurity felt owing to his mcr^sing 
cruelty were the chief causes of three rebellions ^ 

out in Shirwan, in Pars, and at Astrabad, In Shirwan, a 


' Hanway (iv, p. 126) give* * tnrwUttan of the petition, whidi con ^ 

pisiage I " W'e are determined to hold the golden border of the Empresi s imper 
in spite of all the eviLi that may threaten u*, we will not be dragged from em. 
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pretender named Sam, who daimed to be a son of Shah 
Husavn, raised the country and with the aid of the Lesgians 
defeated a body of two thousand troops. Nadir detached a 
force of twenty-five thousand men, which after much hard 
fighting drowned the rebellion in blood. The Pretender was 
taken prisoner and deprived of one eye, and then sent to Con¬ 
stantinople irith the following message : Nadir disdains to 
take the life of so despicable a wretch, although the * Grand 
Signior ' has espoused his cause.*’ ^ 

The trouble at Shiraz arose out of the failure of Taki 
Khan, the Governor of Pars, in certain expeditions in the 
Persian Gulf* Hearing that he was in consequence to be 
sent a prisoner to the camp, he revolted, but an army of 
eighteen thousand men captured Shiraz and crushed the 
reunion with awful severity. Taki Khan was taken and 
deprived of one eye, and his relations were put to death. 
The revolt of the Kajars of Astrabad will be refmed to when 
we come to the adventures pf Han way. Mohained Husayn 
Khan, their chief, was defeated by a force of only fifteen 
hundred men, and the Astrabad province was ruined by the 
executions and destruction of property, of which Hanway 
gives a most graphic description. 

The Last Campaign against Turkey^ 1743—174^.—^The last 
campaign which Nadir fought against Turkey was due to the 
Sultan’s refusal to recognize the Ja^r sect, concerning which 
the following decision had been given by the religious Inders : 
*' It is permitted to kill and to make prisoneia of the people 
of Iran, ^d the new sect is contrary to the true belief/* 
The Persian monarch had completely failed in his attempt to 
reunite the Persians with the Turks, and as he was hated by 
ail good Shias his position was by no means enviable. 

However, he was able to indict one more crushing defeat 
on (he Turks, who were encouraged by the internal state of 
Persia to risk another trial of strength. For a long time 
nothing decisive happen^ the Turks acting on the defensive 
with success at Mosul, Kars and elsewhere, while the Persians 
lost thousands of men in unsuccessful assaults. 

Finally, in a.«. it (1745), Turkish army, under 

Yakan Mohamed Pasha, advanced from Kars prepared to 
fight a battle. Nadir,, whose skill as a tactician had not been 
impaired, resolved to meet this great host on the same ground 

* Tbli Im HuiifrmyV KCQunt Ifi eZu a JifTcmit mnMi|e ti |iTai. 
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on which he had defeated Abdulla Pasha. The Turkish 
leaderi advancing at the head of one hujidred thousand cavalry 
and forty thousand infantry, halted close to the Persian army 
and fortified his camp. The next day the two armies met, 
and after a series of combats extending over four days the 
Persians gained a most decisive victory. The Turks were 
driven back to their camp, where they murdered their general, 
and then fled in hopeless disorder. Nadir captured the whole 
of the artillery and military stores, and many thousands of 
the enemy were killed or made prisoners. After this brilliant 
success fresh proposals for peace were made the victors. 
Nadir agreed to waive his pretensions concerning the new 
sect, the prisoners were released, and peace was made on the 
terms fixed in the treaty with Murad IV, 

Thf Pioneer Journeys of Ehony 1739-1742.-10 Chapters 
LXIl. and LXIV. an epitome was given of early efforts to 
trade with Persia across Russia in the sixteenth and si^cntcenth 
centuries. Peter the Great, realizing that his subjects were 
inc^able of organizing coinmerce with Persia, made overtures 
to Englishmen to undertake the work, but with his death the 
scheme fell through. A few y»rs later, in t 73 ®» or just a 
century after the Holstein Mission, an attempt wa made by 
John Elton to revive the scheme. This intrepid Englishman 
had served the Russian Government in the Orenburg expedi¬ 
tion, in which he had explored much unknown country i he 
had also made enquiries about trade with Khiva and Bokhara. 

In 1739 Elton made a pioneer journey , down the Volga, 
intending to proceed to Khiva and Bokhara ; but, on learning 
that the Persians were invading those countries, he decided 
to ship his goods to Reshi. There his reception was r<^ 
markably friendly. On the advice of the Persian governor 
he petitioned Riza KuU Mrzn, who was then Viceroy of 
Persia, for a which was granted and couched in the 

most favourable terms. Elated at his success, Elton returned 
to England, where he painted in glowing language the 
prospects of the new opening and obtained strong support,* 
He pointed out that Meshed was now the capntal ^ that it was 
too for from the Persian Gulf for the operations of the East 
India Company, but was accessible from the Caspian 
and that it would also form an excellent entrepdt for trade 

1 In th« OisrfmM'r f« IW* f«pet» Sulinf •iit tlSl llwniiM. 

tw^ af them af KJOiti ^ EIImmi- 
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with Khiva and Bokhara. Against these advantages had to 
be set the miserably poor state of exhausted Persia and the 
circumstance that this trade opening was not new, but was 
already used by the Armenians trading between Holland and 
Persia, who knew the language and customs of Persia and 
were hostile to the new-comers. Moreover, it was longer 
than the route via Aleppo, and was open for only half the 
year. On the other hand, the Armenians were oppressed 
by heavy illegal taxes which the Englishmen would escape, 
and practically no English cloth reached Northern Persia 
from Smyrna. 

The necessary permission was obtained from the Russian 
Government, and two ships were built at Kazan and launched 
in 1742. Elton was in charge, with one Woodroofe in com¬ 
mand of the ship ; but soon after his arrival at Resht he 
quarrelled with the Russian Consul. In the following year, 
as the result of overtures made by the Persian authorities, 
Elton suddenly entered the service of Nadir Shah. 

The Adventures of Jonas Hanway^ 1743*—His acts had 
naturally disturbed the English factors at Petrograd, who 
realized that they would provoke Russian hostility, and Jonas 
Hanway was despatched to assume charge. Passing through 
Astrakhan, he round that the Russians were opposed to 
British activity, which threatened their own trade, the ships 
built at Kazan being greatly superior to anything which then 
sailed on the Caspian. 

Hanway, after discussing the situation with Elton, decided 
to mke his cargo to Astrabad and Meshed, and with this 
object sailed to Astrabad Bay. He reached Astrabad city 
without incident, but before he could leave it, Mohamed 
Husayn Khan, the Kajar chief, seized the place. The Turko¬ 
man who had joined in the Kajar expedition, not content 
with receiving the Englishman’s goods, asked for the mer¬ 
chants as slaves to tend their sheep ! The Kajar Khan, 
however, saved Hanway from this fate and he was permitted 
to leave Astrabad. He determined to seek justice from 
Nadir Shah, and having with the utmost difficulty traversed 
Mazanderan he returned to Langar Rud, where Elton be¬ 
friended him, and to Resht, where he refitted for the onward 
journey. He reached the royal camp at Hamadan safely, 
and was readily granted an order for the restitution of his 
goods, or, in default, for payment of their value. This 
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ncc£ssUiLtcd a second journey to where he was a 

wlcneSiS of the awful pumshments meted out to the rebeh 
and saw two pyramids of piled-up he^ds* 

The Cl&dfig oj Brinsh Tr^ide iicress the Caipia^, 

The Russian Government w’4S alarmed, and not without 
rcaBoii, at Eltan*s action, and as a first step stopped the con¬ 
signment of goods to him across Russia^ In vain the Russian 
Compajiy made handsome oftets to the wayward Englishmani 
if he would ouit Pei^la, By way of rsponsc he procured an 
order from Nadir tn 1745 forbidding his departure. 

In the following year the Russian Government issued 
a decree absolutely prohibiting the British trade across the 
Caspian and assigning Elton's behaviour as the reason. This 
was the death-blow to the venturOp In the following year, 
after the murder of Nadir Shah, the factory at Rcsbt w^ 
plundered of goods to the value of ^So,ooO| for which resti¬ 
tution was ne^^er made. The factors left Resht, ajid thus 
ended In failure the second attempt to trade with Persia 
across Russia, although as in the case of the earlier venture 
our annals arc enriched by the achievements of Englishmen 
such as Han way, Elton, and Woodroof^ who won fame as 
explorers and pioneers. 

Th Naval Jmhiiiotis ef Nadir No better lUustra- 

don can be found of the influence of physical conditions cpn 
character than the Invincible repugnance to the sea which the 
PersLmS] who axe cut off from it by mountain baniers, have 
always shown, a repugnance which is as strong to-day as 
when Hafiz gave up his vojTige to India, f^dir ShM 
deserves credit for being the first monarch of Persia who 
realized the value of a fleets and his naval policy was strenu¬ 
ously supported by his Admiral of the C€>ast^ although that 
officer, when appointed, had never seen a ship* In January 
* 743 } Ehon was appointed Chief NavaJ Constructor and 

given the title of Jaaril Bee** . t-i j w 

Not content with merely building ships, Elton, under me 
instructions of his royal master, surveyed the cast coast of the 
Caspian as far north as Cheleken Island * Nadir s plan was 
to keep in check the Turkoman pirates and to strengthen the 
claims of Persia along this coast by the establishment ol a 
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fortified position. Moreover, he hoped by means of a fleet 
to be able^ both to turn the flank of the enemy and to supply 
hb troops when operating agdnst the Lesghtans, and, as 
Han way puts it, " the ambition of sharing the trade and 
Sovereignty of the Caspian might also be a concurring 
inducement." 

Elton was a genius. Making his headquarters at Langar 
Rud, the port of Lahljan, in a pestilential climate, he set to 
■work to overcome all difficulties. Timber was hewn and 
brought down to the coast ; sail-cloth was woven of cotton, 
and cords were twisted from flax. Anchors, not being pro¬ 
curable locally, were fished for. The local population, work¬ 
ing without pay, was bitterly hostile to the new forced labour, 
but Elton, with only one English carpenter, a few Russians, 
and a few Indians, launched a ship mounting twenty three- 
pouriders. The Russian Government viewed this naval 
activity in the Interests of Nadir Shah with open hostility, 
but Elton stayed on after the assassination of his master 
until he was shot in a local rebellion, in 1751. After his 
death the whole scheme collated. 

In the Persian Gulf, too, mdir made a bid for sea-power. 
He collected a fleet of twenty vessels manned by Portuguese 
and Indians, which made the power of Persia a reality instead 
of a shadow in those waters. He also bulk a dockprd and 
at terrible cost in human suffering transported timber right 
across Persia for the use of his shipwrights. Here again, 
after assassination had removed the master-mind, the X^ersian 
fleet ceased to exist, and only a half-finished ship at Bushire, 
referred to by later travellers, remained to prove that a dock¬ 
yard had once existed. 

Tie Assassinanon of Nadir a.m. tl6o (1^47).—‘The 

last years of the reign of Nadir Shah are desenb^ in the 
partial pages of the jahanguska as exceeding in barbarity all 
that has been recorded of the most blo^thirsty tyrants. 
Wherever he passed he constructed pyramids of heads and 
drove the miserable remnant of his subjects to Inhabit caves 
and desert places. There was an almost general rebellion 
agmnst the tyrant. All Kuli Khan, his nephew, who had 
been deputed to reduce Sistan, joined the Sistanis and pro¬ 
claimed himself Shah, thereby increasing the anarchy of the 
kingdom. Among others, the Kurds of Kuchan rebelled. 
Naur marched on Kuchan, and in his camp, two ja^akki 
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away> met his fate at the hands of one of his own tribesmen. 
There is no reason to doubt that his assailants acted in self- 
preservation, having heard that they were to be seized and put 
to death. The Shah’s tents were pitched on a low mound^ 
—which has been pointed out to me,—and late at night 
Mohamed Salah Khan and Mohamed Kuli Khan Afshar entered 
the royal enclosure. After a search they discovered and 
attacked Nadir, who died fighting. Although surprised in 
his sleep, he killed two of the assassins before Salah Khan, 
the captain of the guard, struck htm to the ground. 

His Character .—^The character of Nadir Shah is not 
difficult to analyse. Endowed with splendid physique, a fine 
appearance, a voice of thunder, dauntless courage and resolu¬ 
tion, he was a born leader of men, and with his battle-axe he 
hewed his way to fame. He had a marvellous memory and 
abundant virility and he proved himself a great tactician. 
Generous at first, and, as we learn from Abraham of Crete, 
ready to overlook errors, he became a miser after securing the 
spoils of Delhi. Moderate in his early campaigns and averse 
from needless bloodshed, he was possessed later on with an 
unquenchable thirst for blood. As Mirvsa Mehdi states, the 
repulse by the Lesgians and, still more, the blinding of 
his son drove him into the awful excesses by which he is 
remembered. 

Bred a Sunni, he showed intense hostility to the Shia 
religious leaders and confiscated the huge revenues which 
they enjoyed. He attempted to reunite Islam by the abolition 
of the Shia doctrine, but was wholly unsuccessful. Later he 
dreamed of founding a new religion, and with this end in view 
had translations made of both the Jewish Scriptures and the 
New Testam en t. 

As an administrator, too, he failed completely. Although 
ready to punish injustice with severity, he did not realize that 
in order to secure his position he must restore content and 
prosperity to Persia. He remitted three years’ taxes in 
celebration of his victory in India, but afterwards, with 
incredible folly, cancelled this decree and ordered the collec¬ 
tion of every farthing. Hanway describes how his couriers 
were a curse to the country and how villages were every¬ 
where fortified to resist their entrance. Indeed, the whole 
of victorious Iran was laid waste as if by an enemy and the 
population disappeared. To the millions hoarded at Kalat 
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other sums were added, and all jewels were seized on the 
pretext that they must have been stolen at Delhi. Had Nadir 
been wise enough to unlock the doors of his treasure-house 
and support his army on the millions acquired in India, 
prosperity would quickly have returned to Iran and his dynasty 
might have endured. 

Sir Mortimer Durand has pointed out the curious similarity 
between Nadir, the last great conqueror in Asia, and Napoleon, 
the last great conqueror in Europe, both in the extent of their 
conquests and in their deterioration of character as a conse¬ 
quence of unbridled power. Had Nadir Shah died after the 
campaigns in India, Bokhara, and Khiva, he would have been 
the national hero for all time. Unfortunately he lived to 
become justly hated by the nation which he had saved from 
dismemberment. 



Kakim Ki3AH. 


CHAPTER LXXIIl 

THE - SHORT-LIVED ZAKD DYRASTY 

Malcolm on KArim Khan^ 

Ahmad Khan, iJaW-—The assassination o*" ^adi^ Sh^ 
was a signal for the break-up of his ® 

of the conspirators was approved of by all its 
Ahmad Khan, Durrani, who commanded the ^gian and 
Uzbeg contingents. With this force, ten thousand strong, 
the Afghan cluef sought to avenge bs 

was defeated and retreated to Kandahar, where * 

kingdom. The sinews of war he 

capLre of a treasure convoy containing part of the spods o 
Ddhi, and among the jewels seized on 

famous diamond known as the Kuh-i- u , cnvereiffh 

of Liffht " which now adorns the crown of the British sovereign. 

^•khln^ucgd .he of -d .«.h 

Herat and Meshed. He also He ^n 

annexed Kashmir, Sind, and part of the Panjab 

held Delhi for a time. His great feat of arms was the defeat 

of the Marathas at Panipat in A.D. 1761 . 

nephlt^fNidirsuc.iS'eitiLM -de, .he 

S&AddShah;o^-:The^»^^^^ 

of barbarity, made pyramids of heads of his own subjects. 

1 Hinwifp ii. p. 4S*‘ 
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lie despatched a force to Kalat-i-Nadiri which massacred all 
the members of the of the Great Afshar and seized upon 

his treasures. An exception was made in favour of Shah 
Rukh Mima^ a bo]r of fourteen, who was the son of the 
unfortunate Riza Kuli by Fatima, daughter of Shah Husayn. 
Adil Shah, after a short, inglorious reign, was dethroned and 
blinded by his brother Ibrahim, who in turn was defeated, 
made prisoner by his own troops, and put to death when on 
the way to Meshed. Adil Shah was also put to death. 

Skah Rukh. — Shah Rukh then ascended the throne. It 
might ha\'e been thought that his descent and noble qualities 
would have made his rule universally acceptable in Persia, but 
a rival appeared in the person of Mirs.^ Sayyiii Mohamed, sou 
of a leading doctor of the law of Meshed, This mttjtahid ' had 
married a sister of Shah Husayn, and his son, by raising the 
cry that Shah Rukh intended to continue his grandfather's 
policy of subverting the Shia doctrine, collected a force which 
defeated that of Shah Rukh. The monarch was taken 
prisoner and blinded ; but Yusuf Ali, his general, in whose 
absence he had been over [lowered, appeared on the sccne^ 
seized the pretender, who had taken the name of Sulayman, 
and after blinding him put him and hts two sons to death. 

Shah Rukh was restore to the throne, with Yusuf Ali as 
Regent. Very shortly after this settlement two chiefe, Mir 
Alum Khan and Jafar Khan, commanding respectively a body 
of Arabs and a body of Kurds, defeated Yusuf Ali, and of 
course blinded him, while the ill-starred Shah Rukh was 
relegated to ptison. Needless to say, the two chiefs speedily 
quarrelled, Mir Alum was the victor, and the vanquished Jafar 
Khan was added to the tong list of blind men. 

Ahmad Shah, who had rapidly consolidated his jiower, had 
advanced from Sistan on Herat In a.d. 1749, Shah Rukh had 
despatched Yusuf Ali to meet him, and it was during his 
absence on this duty that the Shah had been defeated .and 
captured. Ahmad Shah after occupying Herat marched 
a^inst Meshed. Mir Alum met him, but was defeated and 
killed, and Meshed surrendered. V\'ith a moderation both 
rare and sa^dous, Ahmad Shah, after adding Herat and 
Sistan to hia kingdom, decided to constitute Khorasan a 
separate state under Shah Rukh, but acknowledging Afghan 
suzerainty. The Afghans, it is interesting to note, have 
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never forgotten that the PuI-i-Abrisham, or “ Bridge of SillCj" 
some seventy miles to the west of Sabz^Witr on the Meshed— 
Teheran road, was once the western boundary of their empire. 

Tht <?/ ihe Ttihtt —The Kajar tribe is of 

Turkish origin. Settled for a Song time in Armenia, it was 
brought to Persia by Tamerlane. As already mentioned, it 
was one of the Kizilbash tribes which supported the S^avi 
dynasty. Shah Abbas divided the Kajars into three sections. 
Of these, one was established at Merv, a second in Ctwrgia, 
and the third—which was subdivided into the Yukhari-baah 
and Ashagha-bash, or '' upper ” and '* lower branches—on 
the River Gurgan. It is with the Giirgan section alone that 
we are concerned. 

The head of the ” upper bratich '* was looked ujjon as the 
chief of the whole tribe until Faih Ali hhaii became the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Shah TaJimasp, when holding this api^ 
point men t transferred the chieftainship 10 the “ lower branch. 

McAastfd Nujayit Kiafi, Kajnr. —Upon the assassination 
of Path Ali Khan 'by Nadir, that general naturally favoured 
the upper branch, and Mohamed Husayii Khan, son of Path 
Ali Khan, fled to the Turkoman. By their aid he for a 
time occupied Astrabad and incidentally looted Hanways 
goods, as mentioned in the previous chapter ; but until the 
death of Nadir Shah he was unable to effect anything ot 
importance. Upon the assassination of chat tyrant he raised 
a force with which he opposed Ahmad Shah successfully and 
occupied the Caspian provinces. He was thus in a position 
to fight for the throne. 

jizdd the Afghan attd MaKditu AB Khatt^ Bdkktidnt—— 
Azerbaijan was at this time occupied by Azad, one of Nadir s 
Afghan generals, who after warring with the Prince of Georgia 
had made a treaty of peace, by the terms of which the Ar^ 
was to serve as the boundary of Persia. In Central Persia 
another pretender was Ali Mardan, a Bakhtian chief, who 
obtained possession of Isfahan in the name of a puppet Safavi 
prince termed Ismail, and placed him on the throne. 

Karim KJiaH, Zand,—A fourth pretender was Kanm Khan, 
son of Aymak of the Zand, a section of the fjik tribe.^ Bom 
to no high position, Karim had served Nadir as a soldier 
without special distinction. He often told the story how, being 

■ Thil At™ '*• pMlOW in tbf TuHailT « 5ll3«J. t * netwci cf 
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in want, he had stolen a goJd-embossed saddle from a saddler's 
shop, but learning that me saddler had been sentenced to be 
hanged on account of its loss, he was conscience-stricken and 
restored it ; and he heard with pleasure the prayer of the 
saddler's wife that the man who brought the saddle b^ack might 
live to have a hundred gold-embossed saddles. At the period 
to which this anecdote relates Karim was evidently a private 
soldier, but when we first hear of him at Isfiihan he had, by 
sheer force of character, risen to power, and had joined the 
Bakht'iari chief on equal terms. As invariably happened in 
such combinations, jealousies arose, and All Mardan marked 
down the Zand for death. The latter, however, rode off with 
his following, and shortly after the rupture the Bakhtiari was 
assassinated, Karim Khan thereupon became the sole ruler 
of Southern Persia, and by his kindness, generosity, and 
justice won all hearts. 

TAe Tri^ngithr CefUesi for Powers —The position in Persia 
was cxtreiuely curious. Knorasan was left In the undisturbed 
possession of Shah Rukh, while Karim Khan, Mohamed 
Husayn Khan, and Azad fought for the throne. Each in 
turn seemed likely to win, but the final victory lay with the 
pKJpular Zand chief. 

The opening battle was fought bet ween the Zand and the 
Kajar on tne borders of Mazanderan. After a hot contest the 
Kajar won, but was unable to pursue owing to the advance of 
the Afghan. The latter had invaded Gilan, but on hearing of 
the victory of the Kajar retreated. Meanwhile Karim Khan had 
reorganized his forces and prepared to attack, not Mohamed 
Husayn Khan aa might he supposed, but Azad. The Afghan 
shut himself up in Kazvin and from this centre was able to 
drive off the Zand chief. Again Karim Khan retired nn 
Isfahan and again he advanced. On this occasion, in a.h. 
1166 (1752), he was defeated and was pursued right across 
Persia, past Isfahan, to Shiraz. Even at Iris capital he was un¬ 
able to find refuge j but, fleeing towards Bushire, he induced 
Rustam Sultan, chief of Kisht, to come to his rescue. On 
one of the difficult *' ladders “ of the Bushire road, known as 
the Kotal-i-Kamarij, the Afghans pursued Karim Khan, who 
awaited them in the valley below. No sooner were they 
entangled in the almost perpendicular descent than Rustam 
Sultan attacked them. The Afghans, caught in a trap, fought 
bravely ; but their army was almost annihilated, some ^gltlves 
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alone escaping, and Karim Khan, reinforced by the Arab chiefs, 
was soon back at Shtraa. 

Th« Final Campaign^ a.h. 1171 Cni?);— 

Azad was followed by a campaign in Azerbaijan, in the course 
of which the Kajar captured the chief centres of the province. 
Azad disappeared from the list of pretenders, and after havrng 
been for some time a fogitiv^ surrendered to Karim Khan. 
The extraordinary confidence in the high ctactcr of hia rival 
which this surrender showed was folly Justlfi^, for Azad was 
treated with the utmost kindness and generosity. 

In the followiiw year Mohamed Husayn Khan marched 
south againat the Zand chief with a strong army frrah from 
victories in Azerbaijan, and the prize seemed within his g^p. 
Karim Khan, unable to meet him in the field, held Shiraz, 
and harassed the foraging parties of the iavaden. He had 
carefully provisioned the city, but bad laid the neighbourhood 
waste. He then applied himself to corrupting the leaders 
of the Kajar army* and with such success that Mohamed 
Husayn Khan, deserted by <»ntlngent after contingent, ^ 
forced to retire without fighting a single engagement. The 
last blow in the campaign was struck by Shaykh Ali Kh^n, 
under whoni served the picked troops of the Zand chieL 
Mohamed Husayn Khan was at a disadvantage owing to a 
□uarrcl with the chief of the rival branch of the Kajars, which 
reduced his strength. Forced to fight, he held his ground as 
long as there was any hope, and then attempted to escape, but 
was recognized by the chief of the upper branch, who pursued 
and killed him. This ended the tnangular duel between the 
three claimants, from which Karim Khan by reason of his 
persona] popularity emerged victorious, although frequently 
unsuccessful In the field. 

The Reign 4 Karim Khan, a.h. 1163-1193 Ct 750 -I 779 > 
—The touT length of Karim Khan’s reign was twcnty-nme 
years, and for over twenty he was undisputed ruler of Persia. 
He refused the title of Shah—the puppet Ismail ^ kept 
in captivity at Abadch—and termed himself ^akii, or 
Shiraz was his capital, and the fine buildings, of which it still 

boasts, were all erected by him. 

Of his justice, his sense of humour, and his kindliness, 
1 heard many instances when living at Shiraz, where his name 
b still loved and revered. To give a single instance, he was 
so anxious that bis subjects should be happy that ii in any 
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quarter of the town no music was heard he invariably inquired 
what was wrong, and paid musicians to play there. To 
quote a Persian writer, “ The inhabitants of Shiraz enjoyed 
the most perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society 
of moon-faced damsels they passed their leisure hours ; the 
sparkling goblet circulated ; and love and pleasure reigned 
in every breast.” In close touch with the people, affecting 
no state and yet shrewd and capable, Karim Khan gave 
exhausted Iran two decades of sorely needed rest, and when 
he died at a great age the homely Zand chief was genuinely 
and deeply mourned.^ 

The Occupation of Kharak by the Dutch, — During the 
anarchy that prevailed in Persia the Dutch Government, 
whose representative, Baron Kniphausen, had been ill-treated 
and imprisoned at Basra, seized the island of Kharak at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. This act enabled Kniphausen to 
blockade the Shatt-ul-Arab and compelled the Governor of 
Basra to make full amends for his misconduct. Thanks to 
Dutch protection, the barren island became a thriving em¬ 
porium and the population of one hundred poverty-stricken 
fishermen expanded into a prosperous town of twelve thousand 
inhabitants. The Dutch held Kharak for some years until it 
was taken from them by a notorious pirate, Mir Mohanna 
of Bandar Rig, after which its prosperity and its population 
alike disappeared. 

The Foundation of the English Factory at Bushire^ a.d. 1763. 
—The Afghan invasion and the period of confusion that 
followed were responsible for the closing of most of the 
European factories in Persia, and some of them were not 
reopened. The British factory at Bandar Abbas was closed 
in 1761 owing to the extortions of the Governor of Lar, 
and in 1763 Bushire, the port of Shiraz, was selected as a 
new centre for commercial activity. Karim Khan was anxious 
to foster this British trade, and his farman^ of which I give 
a copy,® was highly favourable in its terms. In 1770 Bushire 

^ hi A Tour to SAetraUt E* S* Wariug (rSoS), ait intefesting account le giveu of Karim 
KJtan and the later Zand Princei* 

* Rojal Grant from Karim Khan^ King of Pcnia, conferring irariona Privilegea on tlio 
EngUtb, and granting Permiition to them to citabliih a Factory at Buehirc^ and to Trade in 
the Peraian Gulf. Schyraah, ind July 17S3. 

Table of Conxekte 

Art. i* “ The Englith Company may have at much ground, and in any part of Buthire, 
ai they choofc to build a factory on, or at any other port in the Gulf. They may have at many 
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was relinquished in favour of Basra, but three years later it 
was reoccupied, the factory at Basra being retained with it. 
Since that date Bushire has been the chief centre of British 
activity in the Persian Gulf. The trade was at first miserably 
small, only one ship being despatched annually from Bombay, 
and until 1790 the establishment was maintained at an annual 
loss i but from that date onward trade increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

The Expedition against Basra, a.h, 1189-1190 (i 775 ~ 
1776).—^Karim Khan, jealous of the increased importance of 
Basra, which was largely diverting the trade of India from 
the ports of the Persian Gulf, and, being faced also with dis¬ 
content in his army, decided to despatch an expedition against 
the Turkish emporium; and, seeking a prete^ he demanded 
the head of the Wali of Baghdad as a punishment for daring 
to levy a tax on Persian pilgrims to Kerbela. The Turks 
naturally refused and the Persian army was set in motion 
against Basra, which was taken by Sadik Khan, brother of the 
Regent, . after a blockade of thirteen months. He treated the 
citizens justly, and was particularly friendly to the British 
Resident. No attempt seems to have been made by the Turks 
to recover Basra, but upon the death of Karim Khan a few 
years later it was evacuated by the Persians and fell again 
into their hands. 

Zaki Khan.—\}poa the death of the yakHin 1779, furious 
rivalries and ambitions were again unchained. Not only was 
the Zand family weakened by family feuds and assassinations, 
but the long struggle for power between it and the Kajar 
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was rcn^wrti—a atrugglc which ended in the victory 
of the Kajars, who have ever since remained the ruling family 
of Iran. Besides his brother Sadik Xhan^ the captor of Basra, 
Karim Khan had also a half-brother on hts mother's side 
named Zaki Khan, This man had once rebcUed and had 
been pardoned. He was subsequently appointed to command 
an expedition to Damghan, where Huaayn Kuli Khan,’ Kajar, 
had revolted. This rising he quelled with barbarous cruelty, 
^stoning his prisoners to stakes and then planting " them 
head foremost in the ground. He had^ displayed similar 
ferocity elsewhere, and in consequence his name was both 
feared and execrated all over Persia. 

After the death of Katim Khan, Zaki Khan at once 
usurped the government. A number of the Zand chiefs 
seized the Shiraz fort and declared for Abul Fattch Khan, 
son of the Faldl. Zaki Khan, who was supported by his 
nephew A 15 Murad, also declared for Abul Fatteh, and on 
the strength of this made terms with the chiefe in the fort; 
but the moment they surrendered he handed them over to the 
executioner. 

Sadik Khan, who evacuated Basra upon hearing of the 
death of his brother, was prepared to fight for the throne ; 
but when Zaki gave out that he would kill the families of 
Sadik's adherents in Shiraz his army deserted him, and he 
fied to the fort of Bam in the Kerman province. 

Zaki Khan, freed from internal troubles, sent All Murad 
with a picked force to operate against the Kajar pretender 
Aga Mohamed, who was destined to found a dynasty ; but 
the young Prince, disgusted with Zaki, persuaded his troops 
to rebel and seized Isfahan in the name of Karim Khan's 
heir, Zaki Khan immediately collected a force and marched 
on Isfahan. At the picturesque village of Yazdikhast he 
claimed from the inhabitants a sum of money which they 
were charged with having hidden; and upon their dei^ng 
all knowledge of the matter he sentenced eighteen of the 
leading villagers to be thrown down the precipice on which 
the fort stands. He then sent for a S^yyid^ or descendant 
of the Prophet, whom he charged with being concerned in 
the same matter, and although he protested his innocence 
he in turn was stabbed and thrown aver the precipice, while 
his wife and daughter were given over to the tender mercies 

** Huuja KuU Kkin. wzi. LJbe fjktiiEr nf f aih Ali 
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of the soldiers. That night Zaki Rhan was assassinated by 
his own officers. 

^bul FafreA, AH Murad, aud Sadik. —Abul Fattchj a weak 
and unambitious youth* was now placed on the throne, but 
his unde Sadikj returning from Bam, conspired aminst him 
and blinded him. Ali Murad, who had appeared again on 
the scene, fought at first in the interests of Abul Fatieh, but 
subsequently avowed himself a claimant for the throne. 
force under Sadik Khan’s son, Ali Naki, defeated and dis¬ 
persed the army of All Murad; whereupon the young Prince, 
mtotcicated with this easy success, wasted his time in the 
palaces of Isfahan while Ali Murad was collecting a formidable 
army. In a second battle, fought near Hamadatv, All Mumd 
gained a complete victory; he then marched on Shiraz, which 
he blockaded for eight ii^ionths and took in a»h. I * C^ 7 ® 0 * 

upon its capture Sadik Khan was put to death, together with 
all his sons ejicept Jafar, who had previously made terms with 
the victor, 

Tht Rtig» of AH Murad, am. 1196-1199 (tyBi-iyBO. 
—All Murad was now ruler of Persia and transferrra the 
seat of government to Isfehan, From this centre he directed 
operations against the Kajars, At first his son SAajik O^jra 
was successfol, capturing Sari and defeating the chief. 

But the commander sent in pursuit of the beaten foe became 
entangled in the defiles, and his force was cut to pieces. Tins 
disaster threw the main body into a panic, Sari was abandoned, 
and Mazanderan was evacuated in disorder. 

Ali Murad, after punishing the runaway's, raised a second 
arrny for operations in Mazanderan, which he was supporting 
in person when he heard that Jafor had revolted and was 
marching on Isfahan from Zanjan. Although he was iJl 
and the season was mid-winter, All Murad insisted on return¬ 
ing to Isfahan, but died on the road at Mur^ikhar, toe 
scene of the second defeat of the Afghans by Nadir. Ah 
Murad was highly thought of by Aga Mohamed, who twe 
to say, Let us wait until that respectable, blind man (Ah 
Murad had lost one of his eyes) is out of the way, and then, 
hut not before, we may succeed if wc advance into Irak, 

Ja/ar, s . h . 1199-1203 (> Y 85 - I 789 )-— 
forward on the pretence of restoring order and mvired 
Ovays to Isfahan to ascend the throne. With extraordinary 
folly the young Prince trusted the man whose father had been 
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murdered by his own father, and entered Isfahan ahead of 
his army. There he was seized and blinded. 

The protagonists in the struggle for the throne of Persia 
were now Aga Mohamed and Jafar. The former marched 
south as far as Kashan, and after defeating the army sent 
against him advanced on Isfahan. On his approach Jafar 
fled to Shiraz. Aga Mohamed now abandoned his true 
objective for minor operations in the Bakhtiari country, from 
which in the end he was driven back in disorder to Teheran. 
Jafar thereupon marched north again and retook Isfahan. 
He then engaged in a campaign against his cousin Ismail 
Khan, who had revolted while filling the post of Governor of 
Hamadan, but was defeated in a.h. 1201 (1786) and forced 
to retire. He also failed in an attack on Yezd, whose 
Governor received aid from Tabas, a semi-independent district 
of Khorasan. Aga Mohamed, having meanwhile united all 
the sections of his tribe, again drove Jafar out of Isfahan and 
followed him to Shiraz, but being unable to capture that city, 
returned to Isfahan. Jafar detached his son Lutf Ali to 
subdue the province of Lar ; this he accomplished and then 
proceeded to Kerman. Isfahan was taken once again, and 
once again abandoned, and Jafar retired finally to Shiraz. 
There, as the result of a conspiracy, poisoned food was given 
to him, and, the prisoners having been released, his death 
was hastened by a more summary form of assassination. 

The Accession of Lutf Ali Khan. —Lutf Ali was now obliged 
to flee from his own army at Kerman to escape his father’s 
fate. He took refuge with the Arab chief of Bushire, thanks 
to whose support he was enabled to enter Shiraz. There he 
put to death Sayyid Murad, its Governor, who had declared 
himself King, and then ascended the throne. Shortly after¬ 
wards Agfa Mohamed marched south and was attacked by 
the young Prince, who, however, was soon compelled to retire 
on Shiraz owing to the defection of one of his contingents. 
As before, Shirza remained impregnable and Aga Mohamed 
returned to Teheran. 

The Expedition of Lutf Ali against Kerman^ a.h. 1205 
(1790). In the following year Aga Mohamed was engaged 
in a campaign in Azerbaijan, and Lutf Ali, unwilling, if not 
unable, to support the forces he had collected at the expense 
of the province of Pars, marched against Kerman. Its 
Governor agreed to pay revenue and to submit, but declined 
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to appear in the royal camp. Lutf Ali refused to accept this 
partial submission and besieged Kerman; but die winter was 
unusually severe^ and lack of supplies forced him to raise the 
siege and retire* 

Haji Ihrahim .—One of the striking personalities of the 
period—he may even be termed a King-Maker—was Haji 
Ibrahim^ son of Haji Hashim, a magistrate of Shiraz. He 
had rendered good service to Jafar by securing the adhesion 
of his native city when the Zand chief had fled from Isfahan, 
and had been rewarded by appointment as Kalantar^ of 
Pars, a position which is still held by his family. Upon the 
assassination of Jafar, Haji Ibrahim won over the Shirazis to 
the side of Lutf AH, who consequently owed to him his throne. 
Lutf Ali was noted before his accession for kindn^s of heart 
and generosity, and these qualities, combined with his un¬ 
rivalled skill as a leader and man-at-arms, caused him to be 
beloved by all ; but upon securing the throne he became 
imperious and overbearing. During his absence in Kerman 
many charges had been made against Haji Ibrahim, who was 
a strong and astute personality somewhat after the type of 
Bismarck, and whose services to his master were dangerous 
by reason of their magnitude. The case which convinced 
him that it would be imprudent to continue to serve Lutf Ali 
was that of a certain Mirxa Mehdi, an army accountant who 
had been convicted of embezzlement by Jafar and sentenced 
to lose his ears. When Jafar had been assassinated his head 
was cut off and thrown from the citadel, and it was alleged 
against NLir^a Mehdi that he had avenged himself by cutting 
off the ears from his masteris head. Haji Ibrahim, affirming 
that he did not believe the report, had persuaded Lutf Ali 
to pardon the man, and even to bestow upon him a robe of 
honour. Jafar's widow reproached her son for this treatment 
of a man guilty of so great an insult to the dead Jafar, and 
thereupon Lutf Ali, in a hasty moment, condemned him to 
be flung into a fire. Haji Ibrahim himself informed Malcolm 
that this was the reason for his desertion of Lutf AH ; but it 
is more probable that his treachery had a personal motive, 
in the desire to be dissociated from a losing cause. 

His Sucm^ful PhL— In a.h. 1205 (179O Lutf AH marched 

1 Kalantar ■ignifies Chief ClvU Maginrite, The is title now borne 

by the head of the family. In a poem by Hafi* reference ts made to H&p Kawam^-u-DtUt and 
the Ute Ka^.jm-ul-Mulk quoted the vcrac to me and auted thit it referred to iua ancestor. 
This, howeref, U denied in some quarters. 
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north to meet the army of Aga Mohamed, and Hap Ibrahim 
took advantage of his absence from Shiraz to seize the com¬ 
manders of the garrison and of the citadel. He then com¬ 
municated with one of his brothers, who excited a mutiny 
in the army. Lutf Ali, deserted by his officers, retired on 
Shiraz, which he hoped to recover, but he was deserted by 
all his soldiers and forced to flee to the coast. The Shaykh 
of Bushire who had formerly befriended him was dead, and 
his successor was hostile, but, nothing daunted, he collected 
a small force at Bandar Rig, and after defeating first the 
Shaykh of Bushire and then the Governor of Kazerun re¬ 
appeared before Shiraz. 

The Campaigns of Lutf Ali Khan against Aga Mohamed. 
—The military qualities of Lutf Ali Khan shone brilliantly 
in the unequal struggle that followed. He was first vic¬ 
torious over a force detached by Aga Mohamed to support 
Haji Ibrahim at Shiraz. A powerful army sent to avenge 
this disaster had actually defeated the Zand Prince, when, 
rallying his men, he charged the Kajar troops who were 
looting his camp and turned his reverse into a decisive victory. 
Aga Mohamed at length took the field in person with his 
main force, but the gallant Lutf Ali charged and scattered 
the advance-guard. Then by night he penetrated the Kajar 
army, which partially dispersed, and he would have entered 
the royal tent, but, being assured that his enemy had fled, he 
decided to await the dawn in order to make sure of the 
treasure. To his dismay the Muezzin sounded the call to 
prayer, wlfich proved that Aga Mohamed had not fled, and, 
his Arabs having scattered in search of plunder, the ill-fated 
prince was compelled to retreat, and so lost the throne of 
Persia. 

Upon reaching the province of Kerman he set about 
collecting a new force, but his Kajar pursuers were too 
numerous to be feced, and he fled to Tabas, where Mir Hasan 
Khan ^ espoused his cause. With a small body of two 
hundred men he crossed the Lut to Yezd, whose Governor 
he defeated, and then marched to Abarguh on the northern 
borders of Pars, Being joined there by his adherents, he laid 
siege to Darabjird, but a Kajar army forced him to retreat 
on Tabas, whose chief advised him to seek the support of 

^ Mtkolm termi him Hu««yi4 but 1 hive the luthorily of the preunt chief for wntiuf 
HitiA' 
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Timur Shah, the Durnini Amir* He followed this advic^ and 
was actually travelling towards Kandahar when news reached 
him of the death- of the Afghan Amir. 

The Final Act 0/ the Drama^ a-H, 1208 (1794).—While 
hesitating what course to pursue, the Zand refugee received 
letters from two chiefe of Namiashir oiFering him their sup¬ 
port, He hastened to accept thU opportune proposal and 
determined to surprise Kerman with the men he washable to 
collect. Moving by forced marches, he detached his unde 
Abdulla Khan to make a feint on one side of the city, and 
when the defenders' attention was fully occupied he escaladed 
the fort before the alarm could be given. The garrison fought 
stoutly, but w'as overcome, and Kerman fell to Lutf Ali Khan 
through this brilliant feat of arms. 

Aga Mohamed realiicd the seriousness of the sstuation, 
and with all the troops he could muster advanced to fight 
what proved to be the last campaign against his rival. Some 
four miles to the west of Kerman lies the eJitrenched camp 
which formed the headquarters of the besiegers. For four 
months the heroic Lutf Ali held out in the city, until famine 
had cut off more than half its inhabitants. At length the 
Kajar troops were admitted by treachery, but were beaten 
back. But they were admitted again, and on this occasion 
in overwhelming force. Seeing that all was lost and time 
the city gates were guarded, Lutf Ali, after k^sng up me 
fight until dark, crossed the ditch on planks by night with 
only three followers, and breaking through the cordon escaped 
to Bam, one hundred and twenty mites to the east. 

A brother of the chief of Bam had been among the sup¬ 
porters of Lutf Ali in Kerman, and, having no news of this 
brother, the chief came to the conclusion that he must have 
fallen into the hands of the K^ars. He decided in con^ 
quence to attempt to win the favour of Aga Mohamm by 
seizing his guest, who, though warned of his danger, refused 
to believe in the possibility of such unspeakable treachery. 
In' the end he mounted his horse to “ca^ but the b^t 
was hamstrung, and the last Persian hero fell wound^ into 
the hands of his deadly foe. No mercy was shown by the 
victor. The gallant f .utf Ali was blinded—according to one 
account, by the very hands of the brutal Aga Mohamed— 
besides suffering other indignities. He was then sent to 
Teheran, where he was strangled. 
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TAf Fate of Kerman .—^Kerman was treated with almost 
tncojicdvable cruelty. Not only were Its women handed over 
to the soldiery,, who were encouraged to rape and to murder, 
but the Kajar victor ordered that twenty thousand pairs of 
eyes should be presented to him. These he carefully counted, 
and then he renurked to the officer charged with the atrocious 
task, “ Had one pair been wanting, yours would have been 
taken 1 Thus almost the entire male population was 
blinded, and their women were handed over to the soldiery 
as slaves, tn order to commemorate the capture of Lu^ 
All Khan in a suitable manner, Am Mohamed ordered sir 
hundred prisoners to be decapitated. Their skulls were then 
carried to Bam by three hundred other prisoners, who were 
then also killed, and a pyramid of skulls was erected on the 
spot where Lutf Ali Khan was taken. This pyrannd was 
seen by Pottioger in 1810. Kerman has never recovered. 
To-day it possesses more beggars and sufiers from greater 
poverty than perhaps any other city in Persia. 

TAe Downfall of the Zand Dynatty.^Thei awful massacre 
and the extirpation of the family ended the short-lived Zand 
dynasty. Lutf Ali possessed renwrkable beauty of physique, 
a valour which has seldom, if ever, been exceed^ and leader¬ 
ship in the field of a very high order. Unfortunately his 
severity and his imperious and overbearing character, which 
would not allow him to stoop to conciliation, cost him the 
support of the great families. Fighdng gallantly against 
hopeless odds, he long maintained the strug^le^ but in the 
end he lost the throne ot Persia to the rival Kajar chief.’ 

\ Ifl iDtraductMua Do f Sir HryTlfti fivta ait inCcfdtiaf 

KFQost tbc iatcrricwi ht ]ud wpUi Lbtf Ali Kiua, wlu fciim mOfl 
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Jga Mohamed Khan, Kajar ,—^The memory of few Persims 
is so uiiiversally execrated as that of Aga Mohamed Kh^, 
the founder of the K^ar dynasty< I he eldest of the nine 
sons of Mohamed Husayn Khan, he was captured and 
castrated by Adil Shah when a boy of fiye^ and ±15 misfortune 
would suiSciently account for the vindictiveness and cruelty 
which have branded the Euotich-Monarch for all time*^ 

Karim Khan, who was eminently conciliatory, had married 
Aga Mohamed's sister, and treated his brother-in-law, who 
lived at his court as a hostage, with special kindness. More¬ 
over, realizing his shrewdness and capacity, he frequently 
asked his iwJvice and paid him ±e signal compliment of 
naming him Piran-vFtfta, aftdt the cclcbratcid Vizier of Afr^lab, 
the legendary King of Turan, Thii kindnc^ the vindictive 
Kajar repaid by cutting the carpets he on In the audience- 

room- , 

Hearing from his sister that Karim Khan was at the point 
of death, Aga Mohamed quitted Shiruz on the pret(pct of a 
hawking excursion, and on his return learned at the city gate 
that the Regent was dead- He immediate^ loosed a hawk 
and under the pretence of looking for it tfisapp^cd front 
sight and rode off north. He reached Isfahan, a distance of 


^ Til. ol A*. tiic 
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three hundred and sixteen miles, in three days, and almost 
without halting continued his journey to Mazanderan, seizing 
a revenue caravan on the way. Upon his arrival in his 
native province many members of his tribe rallied round him. 
He was, however, opposed by his half-brother, Murtaza 
Kuli,i who proclaimed himself king, and it was not until 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, during the course of which 
he was once taken prisoner, that he was in a position to make 
himself master of the Caspian provinces. 

. The Expulsion of a Russian Expedition by Aga Mahamed, 
A . D . 1781.—^During this period of his chequered career Aga 
Mohamed came into contact with a Russian expedition, con¬ 
sisting of four frigates and two sloops, which in 1781 anchored 
off Ashraff and extorted permission to construct a trading 
factory. When the fortress—for such it proved to be—was 
nearly completed, the Khan invited the Russian officers to 
an entertainment, where they were seized. They were then 
offered the alternative of either destropng their fort or being 
hanged. Thrir choice was soon made ; the fort was de¬ 
molished, and the Muscovites were driven with contumely 
back to their ships. 

The Independent Provinces of Persia. —The series of cam¬ 
paigns culminating in the awful tragedy in the Kerman prov¬ 
ince described in the previous chapter left Aga Mohamed the 
victor but hardly the undisputed master of Persia. Before 
we come to the steps he took to consolidate his power at 
home and abroad, it is necessary to give a brief account 
both of the independent provinces of Persia and also of her 
neighbours. 

Khorasan was nominally ruled by the unfortunate Shah 
Rukh, but in reality was broken up among a number of in¬ 
dependent chiefs. At Meshed the two sons of the monarch, 
Nasnilla Mirza and Nadir Aiirza, fought for power, and 
their feuds resulted in the plunder of the shrine of the Imam 
Riza, each prince in turn robbing it of some of its treasures. 
Nasrulla Afirza, being worsted, sought aid from Karim Khan, 
but this was refused, and soon afterwards he died. 

Meshed was next seized by Mamish Khan of Chinaran, 
a petty Kurdish chief, who held it for five years until the 

' Hii full brother, Huiayn Kuli KJb^ the father of Fath AU Shah, had beei kUled 
by the Turkoman at the matlgation of the Kajar Khan of the rival branclii after hJa flight from 
Damghaa recorded La the previoua chapter* 
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authority of Shah Rukh was restored by Timur Shah, the 
Durrani monarch, who retained the suzerainty established by 
his father. Of the independent rulers, Ishak Khan Karai 
was the most celebrated. A man of low birth, he occupied 
Turbat-i-Haydari, some eighty miles to the south of Meshed, 
and built a caravanserai with money supplied by the chief of 
his tribe. Before the completion of this building, which was 
strongly fortified, intrigues had resulted in the death of his 
master, whose sons fled the country, and Ishak Khan gradually 
carved out a province for himself and became a power in the land. 

In the south of the province, Mir Hasan Khan of Tabas, 
a descendant of the Beni Shayban who had aided Lutf Ali, 
held a district bordering on the Lut and played a leading 
part in Khorasan. Of the other districts, Nishapur was in¬ 
dependent under a Bayat chief; Kai'n was under an Arab 
ruler descended from the Khuzayma ; Turshiz was ruled by 
another Arab family of the Mishmast tribe. Zafaranlu Kurds 
governed in Kuchan and Shadillu Kurds in Bujnurd ; 
Sabzawar was held by a chief of the Ghilichi, a Turkish 
tribe, and finally Sistan was ruled by a petty chief who claimed 
Keianian descent.^ 

We now turn westward to Kurdistan. The descendants 
of the ancient Karduchi maintained almost complete in¬ 
dependence on the Persian side of the frontier, and on the 
Turkish side only the sections occupying accessible lands 
obeyed the Pasha of Baghdad. Of the Kurdish chiefs on 
the Persian side of the frontier, the most powerful was 
Khusru Khan, Vali of Ardelan. From Sinna, his capital, he 
ruled a large district, and at this city his son entertained 
Malcolm in princely fashion in 1810. The Vali of Ardelan 
had supported the claims of Karim Khan, but afterwards, 
having espoused the cause of Ismail Khan and defeated Jafar 
Khan, he sent the spoils to Aga Mohamed Khan and thence¬ 
forward became his staunch supporter. Baluchistan at this 
period was ruled by Nasir I., the Great, who reigned from 
1750 to 1793, and whose sway was acknowledged as far west 
as Bampur, He was entirely independent. The rest of 
Persia had been the cock-pit for the various pretenders to the 
throne, who had fought for power as far north as the Caspian 
Sea and as far south as the Persian Gulf. 

^ It hits been my tatk to trace the fortunot of these tHbet, almost all of which tre to be 
foimd in or near the diatricta they ruled a century ago# 
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The NeMiiritt£ Sfaies-^Among the foreign countries 
Afghanistan was peaceful under Timur Shah; anc his son 
Zaman Shah at the opening of his reign was too much 
with internal troubles to be an aggressive neighbour. Bokhart 
was ruled by Begi JanA a Dervish of the royal hous^ who 
extended the sway of the Dabe^ over the tvhole ^the 
region lying between the Amu Darya and the Sir Darya. 
T& reduction of Merv opened the way fw an invasion of 
Khorasan, 1 n a.h. 1209 (1 79 +) B«gi 

to the gates of Meshed, but. “ 

reduce the rapital of Khorasan, he mformed his army that 
the Imam Riza had appeared to him in a dream "ij' 
manded him to spare the sacred city. It is curious that the 
Uzbegs were content to raid and never attempted to conquer 

Khoman. centuries had been I ran [s moat 

formUtable ,Kl .ggrewve ms^hbou^ wm »t 
much occupied with Eurtjpemi politics to take any aenva 
interest in Petstan afelrs. The Ottoman po»er was te^- 
sented by Sulayman Aga, the Pash. ^ to|hdad, *ho tad 
defended Basra against the forces of Karun Khan, tiw 
policy waa invariably friendly towards Persia, much to the 

advantage of Aga Mohamed. 

The cj Geor^m, A.H. 1209 (*795);--Wc come 

nejrt to the state of Georgia. Upon the d<»th of Nadir Sha^ 
HeraeJius, who had served him faithfolly. had not only freed 
himself but, as already mentioned, had annexed Persian 
territorv' “P to the Araxes. He was, however, shrewd enough 
to realize that as soon as Persia was reunited Georgia would 
be invaded. By way of insurance against such an event 
HeracUus in 1783 signed a treaty with Russia, in which he 
renounced all connexion with Persia and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alUancc with the No^ctn Power. 
The Empress Catherine, in turn, bound herself and Mr suc¬ 
cessors to protect the integrity' of Georgia, but as no Russian 
troops were maintained in a position to defend the country, 
the result was merely to exasperate Persia. ^ ... 

in tVQC Aga Mohamed, after summoning Hcradius to 
do homage, advanced from Ardebil with an army sixty 
thousand strong, marching in three divisions. The first 
moved by the plain of Moghan to levy arrears of tribute ; 

I Makaira, *3. *4 Jt InlemtiojI flwSftalll of thU rwoiF^ibly 
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the second marched on Erivan, which was garrisoned by 
fifteen thousand Georgians ; and the third under the Shah 
himself undertook the reduction of Shisha, a hill-fort situated 
on the left bank of the Aras, Aga Mohamed, after failing 
in his attack on Shisha, left a force to blockade it and joined 
the second division before Erivan. That famous fortress 
also was too strong to be taken by an enemy unprovided 
with a battering train, and consequently the Shah was again 
obliged to leave a portion of his army to blockade the garrison. 
He then marched to Ganja, where he effected a junction with 
the column which had passed through Moghan unopposed. 
Heraclius, instead of relying on his fortresses and awaiting 
aid from Russia, rashly met the invaders though they out¬ 
numbered him in the proportion of four to one, and the 
Georgians after a heroic struggle were overpowered and 
defeated. Tiflis was taken by the Persians without resistance. 
The old and infirm and all the priests were massacred, and 
the able-bodied of both sexes, to the number of twenty 
thousand, were carried off into slavery. Erivan surrendered 
to the Shah after the fall of Tiflis, but Shisha continued to 
resist. 

The CoronatioH oj Aga Mohamed Khan^ a.h. 1210 (1796)* 
—Aga Mohamed had not been formally crowned, but on 
returning from his successful expedition into Georgia he 
consented to the ceremonial after repeated entreaties. He 
judiciously refused to wear the four-plumed crown of Nadir 
Shah, and contented himself with a small circular diadem 
known as Kulla Keiam, or the “ Keianian Headpiece." He 
also girded on the sacred sword of the Safaris at Ardebil. 

The Reduction oJ Khorasan, a.h. 1210 (1796),—Strength¬ 
ened in prestige by his coronation, the Shah determined to 
subdue Khorasan. He marched by way of Astrabad, wluch 
he beautified with buildings that still remain, and after 
punishing the Turkoman directed his march on Meshed. 
No resistance was even contemplated, the petty cluefs men¬ 
tioned above proffered their allegiance one by one, and Nadir 
Mirza fled to Afghanistan, leaving his blind parent to the 
tender mercies of his hereditary enemy. 

The main objects of Aga Mohamed were to seize Khorasan 
and to strengthen it against the Uzbegs. In addition, he 
coveted the splendid jewels which he knew that Shah Rukh 
possessed and had concealed from every one. The wretched 
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mill, now over sixty years of age, swore solemnly that he had 
nothing of the kind, but his oaths wjrre disregarded and 
torture was applied by the pitiless Kajar. Day by day, 
under the Influence of the agony inflicted, he revealed the 
secret hiding-places of his hoarded wealth. The celebrated 
fuliy of Aurangzeb was produced only when a circle of [>aste 
had been put upon his head and molten lead poured on to 
it. Aga Mohamed, with whom love of jewelry was almost 
a mania, was overjoyed at securing this priceless stone* He 
gave orders for the tortures to cease ; but they had been too 
much for the descendant of Nadir Shah, who died soon 
afterwards from their effects. 

The Rtasian a.m. i2io connexion 

with the struggle for power between Aga Mohatned and his 
half-brothers, reference has already been made to Murtaza 
Kull Khan, who after his defeat ned to Russia, There he 
was well treated, and It was apparently intended to utilize 
him for the furtherance of Russian ambitions, Catherine was 
undoubtedly chagrined by her failure to succour Georgia in 
accordance with the treaty, and determined to avenge the 
Persian, invasion; there may also have been other reasons.^ In 
1796 a Russian army forty thousand strong seized Derbent, 
Baku and other fortified places, and the Russian general en¬ 
camped for the winter on the plain of Moghan, with the entire 
country to the north in his possession. Aga Mohanted was 
preparing to take the field in the spring, when the Empress 
Catherine died. Her successor, Paul, reversed his mother's 
prdicy, the army w'aa withdrawn, and the Russian peril 
disappeared. 

The Shah, delighted at this ettraordinary piece of go<^ 
fortune, resolved to invade Georgia again. He was within 
sixty' miles of the Araxes when the inhabitants of Shisha, 
who had expelled their governor, begged him to take pos¬ 
session of the fortress. After a forced march he found the 
Aras in Hood; but hia men crossed it, pajrtly in boats and 
partly by swimming, and Shisha at last fell into his hands. 

The Assaisiftation of Aga Mahamed Shah^ a.h. I2t i ()797)' 
—Three days after the rapture of this stronghold, the Shah 
was disturbed by the noise of a quarrel between two of his 
personal servants, and ordered that both should be at once 
put to death. Sadik Khan Shakaki interceded for them, and 
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on the ground that it was the night of Friday ^ and sacred 
to prayer, the execution of the sentence was deferred until 
the following morning. With folly so extreme that it almost 
suggests mental derangement, Aga Mohamed allowed the 
condemned men meanwhile to perform their duties about his 
person. At night, with the aid of a third accomplice, they 
assassinated their master. Like his -nctim, Shah Rukh, he 
died in the sixty-third year of his age. 

His Character, — Thanks to Malcolm we have a lifelike 
portrait of the Eunuch-Shah. At a distance his slight form 
resembled that of a youth, but a close inspection revealed a 
beardless and shrivelled face horrible to contemplate. Yet he 
was a remarkable man, and his keen ihsight into character, 
his sagacity, patience, and courage secured to him the throne 
of Persia in spite of his physical disabilities. Malcolm states 
that his three ruling passions were power, avarice, and revenge, 
but that he was able to subordinate everything to his passion 
for power. This was in the first instance personal, but it 
also aimed at making the Kajars the royal tribe. Seeing 
clearly that his ambition could not be realized unless he was 
supported by a united tribe, he forgave the Kajar chiefs who 
had killed his father and had insulted himself, and bound 
them to him by repeated acts of kindness. He showed his 
judgment and insight by the unreserved trust he reposed in 
Haji Ibrahim ; although, according to common belief, he 
warned his heir that he was too powerful a subject to be 
allowed to live. He treated his soldiers with justice, and, if 
policy demanded it, he could display moderation, the rarest 
of qualities in a despot. 

As we have seen in his dealings with Shah Rukh, atrarice 
was a besetting vice. One of his methods of making money 
was to sell an intended victim to an enemy, with full powers 
to wring out the last coin in the wretched man’s possession. 
In the pursuit of money he displayed a childishness which is 
not unfrequently associated with absolute power. He once 
overheard a peasant whose ears he had ordered to be cut off 
promising the executioner a few pieces of silver if only the 
tips were cut. The offender was astonished when the Shah 
informed him that, by doubling the offer in favoxir of his 
sovereign, he could save his ears entirely I 

Aga Mohamed’s cruelty has been sufficiently exemplified. 

* TJjc lugfit of Fri^^y it •imflct on Thuradiy, 
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Of his trcichery it will be enough to give a single instance. 
His brother, Jafer Kuli Khan, who had served him with 
conspicuous valour, asked for the governorship of Isfahan as 
a rewaM. This was refused^ and, as he subsequently evaded 
a request to appear at Court, Mohamed becaoie seri^ly 
alarmed. Fearing to employ forces ho induced Jafar Kuli s 
mother to persuade her son that the Shah was ready to 
appoint him to Isfahan, on the sole condition that he should 
p^a through Teheran and declare his forgiveness for the 
tteatment he had received. These representationfi were 
supported by solemn assurances of safety. The Prince, too 
confiding, believed them, and was assassinated by order of 
his brother. The latter, in order to keep the letter of his 
oath on the Koran that Jaiar Kuli should spend only one 
night at Teheran, had the corpse imrnediately removed. 
This dastardly act rccaJla the dark deeds attributed to Louis XL 
of France, whom Aga Mohamed closely resembled, alike in 
his tortuous policy, his aversion to display, and his strange 
devotional fervour. As a ruler he was not faced with the 
difficulties of Nadir Shah, being singularly fortunate in the 
unaggressive character of his two important neighbours, 
Turkey and Afghanistan. Al±ough not a great soldier, he 
overcame all rivals, mainly through his judgment and practical 
capacity, and thereby succeeded in once more uniting Iran. 
Odgrinl dum metuani might have been his motto^ but he lived 
in a cruel age when might was right. It must be plact^ on 
record to his credit that 5 ter his authority had been established 
the roads became safe and trade prospered, whereas under 
Nadir the country had been depopulated, 

The A((efii6n of Path jili Skah ,-—The body of Aga 
Mohamed was left unburied in the wild confusion that 
followed his death. The army for the moat part broke up 
and dU^raed, but the influence of Haji Ibrahim kept together 
a sufficient force to march (o Teheran in support of Fath Ali, 
the nephew and heir of the deceased Shah. The capital was 
held in his behalf by a Kajar chief, and upon his arrival from 
Pars, of which he was governor, he was admitted and instantly 
proclaimed Shah. 

Fariovs Plunders .—Sadik Khan Shakaki, who after the 
assassination of Aga Mohamed had secured possession of the 
crown jewels, collected fifteen thousand Kurds and made a bid 
for the throne. He marched on Kazvin, and was defeated in 
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its vianity by Fath AH Shah, whMc force only half t^t 
of his rival. Sadik Khan fled and purchased his jot 

once but twice,, by means of the ojown jewels. Anofoer 
claimant was Mohamed Khan, son of Zaki Khan Zand, who 
gained possession of Isfahan, but was soon dnv^ ou ^ 
Se Balitiari Mountains. Aided there by sy Jo 

attempted to surprise a Persian army under S 

Khan,^ but was defeated, captured, and blinded A tford 
pretender was Husayn Kuli Khan, brother ^ the ^ . 
prince had done good service against Sadil^han and had b 
rewarded by the (foverno^hip of Fa«. There he wasted h s 
time in pleasure and dissipation until, resenting tl^ " 
ment from Teheran of a general to command the 
he rebelled. He was joined by Mohamed Vdi 
the Shah was at the same time further weakened by the r 
of Sulayman Khan Kajar, the Governor of Azerbaijan who 
hoped to gain the throne by attacking wfochever of ^e ^o 
brothers emerged as victor from the impending struggle, ^ 
the brothers came to terms, owing to the intervention of th^eir 
mother, and Sulayman Khan, seeing his bop^ disappear took 
Snctuary m the royal stable at Teheran. With remarkable 
generosi^ the Shah not only pardoned him, but reappomte 
him Governor of Azerbaijan. 

The last important pretender was Nadir Mrza, who on 
hearing of the death of Aga Mohamed had « 

Khorasan from Afghanistan and taken possession of Meshed. 
The Shah marched into Khorasan to assert his ^^hon^. 
Nishapur shut its gates and was stormed, 7 “*? 

Haydari also was taken. Upon the arrival of the Pe 
arrny before Meshed, Nadir Mirza submitted and was 

pardoned. 


I 
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CHAPTER LXXV 

BlilTlSIl AND FRENCH MISSIONS AT THE COURT OF 
FATH ALl SHAH 
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Afghan Question. —It 13 interesting to trace the 
bemnning of the permanent British connexion * with Persia 
rather more than a century ago^ but it is difficult to-day to 
^liac that the cause of the despatch of the first mission to the 
Court at Teheran was the hope that Persian military action 
would restrain Zaman Shah, Amir of Kabul, who after 
establishing his p<^tion at home was aspiring to continue the 
aggr«sivc r6Ie originated by Ahmad Shah. In 1798 Lord 
Wellesley, the Covemor-Cencral of Bengal, received a letter 
from the Afghan prince giving notice of his proposed expedi¬ 
tion mto India, and requesting that the English army should 
c^Mrate m driving back the Marathas from the north into 
the Dccran, The Governor-General at this period was at 
war with Tippu Sultan, who with French assistance was 
making great efforts to drive the British out of India and in 
object he had urged Zaman Shah to invade 
the Punjab. Tippu was fortunately killed at the & 1 ] of 
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Seringapura, in 1798, but this succ«s did not cause Well^Iq^ 
to relax his precautions towards the north, ntorc especially 
as he was aware of negotiations which were being conducted 
with the Afghan Amir, by Viaier All of Oude and other 
powerBiI Indlan&j, including Hindu Rajahs. To combat 
these dangerous intrigues the Govcrnor’^^ncral instructed 
Mchdi All Khan, a naturalised Persian who was acting as 
the Company’s Resident at Bushirc, ‘^to take measures for 
inducing the Court of Persia to keep Shah Zaman in jwrpetual 
check (so as to preclude him from returning to IndiaJ, but 
without any decided act of hostility. The success of this 
policy of Inducing Persia to intervene in Afghanistan was 
already assured. Zaman Shah about this period had instructed 
his Vizier to send ao envoy to Haji Ibrahim with a de^nd 
that his master should surrender Khorasan to Afghanistan. 
This demand naturally irritated the young Shah, who dictated 
a reply to the effect that it was his intention to restore the 
eastern boundaries of Persia to the condition which had existed 
under the Safa« dynasty. In other words, the independence 
of Afghanistan was to be swept away, Herat, Kandahar, and 
Kabul having been all included In the Safiivi Empire. Path 
All Shah held good cards, for two of Zaman Shah's brothers, 
Mahmud and Tiruz, had taken refuge with the *' Asylum 
of the Universe.’' In 1798 these pnnees were sent with a 
Persian force to Afghanistan ; but little was effected. In the 
following year Fath Ali Shah took the field in person. He 
led an army into Khorasan to punish the governors and chiefs 
who had rebelled. There he received an embassy from Zaman 
Shah requesting him to return to Teheran ; and to this he 
tamely agreed, on condition th-at the Amir's fugitive brothers 
should be well received in Afghanistan. The actual result of 
the Persian military operations was slight, but the consequent 
retirement of Zaman Shah from Lahore to Peshawar, in order 
that he might be ready to fight if necessary, relieved the 
Afghan pressure on India. 

The Mission of Mehdf AS Khan^ i799.^Mehdi All Khan, 
a skilful diplomatist of the Persian school, had written letters 
from Bijshlre to the Court at Teheran in which he excited the 
indignation of the Shah by an account of atrocities committed 
by the Sunni Afghans on the Shias of Lahore, thousands of 
whom, he declared, had fled for refuge to the territories ru|®^ 
by the East India Company, and at the s^me time urged that 
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if Zaman Shah were checked a service would be rendered to 
God and man. He stated, furthermore, that the Governor- 
General did not at all apprehend an Afghan invasion of 
Hindustan, because the fame of the English artillery was well 
known. As an example of what English troops could do, he 
asserted that seven hundred of these brave soldiers had 
defeated the army of Suraj-u-Dola numbering three hundred 
thousand men I 

In the autumn of 1799 Mehdi Ali Khan was received in 
person by the Shah. ^ Spending large sums in presents, he 
succeeded in persuading the Persian monarch to continue 
hosmities against Afghanistan ; and he then returned to 
Bushire, where he met Captain Malcolm, who had recently 
landed on his first memorable mission. 

fhe French Peril to India .—It was owing to the fantastic 
strain in Napoleon Bonaparte’s character that Persia was 
brought within the orbit of European politics. Among his 
far-reaching plans was one for using the Shah as an instrument 
in his scheme of world politics, more especially in connexion 
T* u — 9^ India ; and at this time the minds of 

the Bntish rulers in that coimtry were obsessed with fears 
or such an attack. To us, who have studied large-scale maps 
and are familiar with the barrenness both of Persia and of 
mghanismn, the scheme has an impracticable appearance. 

seriously contemplated by Paul of Russia 
and by Napoleon, to both of whom the difficulties to be 
encountered were unknown. Indeed the former, in 1801, 
actually ordered the Don Cossacks to march on India. The 
movement was begun without supply columns or even maps, 
but stopped at the Volga upon the death of the Tsar. Had 
the scheme ever taken practical shape it must have ended in 
saster, owing not only to lack of supplies and sickness, but 
to attacks by local tribes and to the length of the line of 
communications from France and from the Volga to India. 

It may be thought that our statesmen in India should have 
realized these facts. It must, however, be remembered that 
an advance was actually made by Russia and that the scheme 
was up^t only by the assassination of the Tsar. Moreover, 
the genius of Napoleon was so dazzling that no project seemed 
bCTond his power of achievement, and consequently the sense 

^ position of the 

British in India was none too strong, and the appearance of 
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a Franco-Russian army m Persia would undoubtedly have 
reacted most unfavourably on the general situation. 

Malcolms First Mission^ 1800.—The mission of Captain 
Malcolm, the first since the reign of Charles II., was decided 
upon before the news of the success of Mehdi Ali Khan had 
reached Calcutta. His instructions were to induce the Shah 
of Persia to bring pressure on Zaman Shah, to counteract any 
possible designs of the French, and to restore the prosperity 
of British and British Indian trade with Persia. 

The young Scotch officer, who held only a junior rank and 
might well have been looked down upon by Persians of high 
rank, was completely successful in his difficult task. He 
care^lly studied the Persians, who were impressed by his 
strong personality ; he won favour by a generous and even 
lavish distribution of gifts ; and on arriving at Teheran he 
confirmed by his remarkable capacity the good report which 
had preceded him. 

Under these favourable conditions a political and com¬ 
mercial treaty was speedily negotiated between Malcolm and 
Haji Ibrahim, the Vizier. The Shah agreed to make no peace 
with the Amir of Afghanistan unless the latter renounced 
his designs on the British possessions in India. The British 
envoy, on his part, agreed to furnish munitions of war to the 
Shah in case he was attacked by the Afghans or the French. 
There were stringent provisions for the expulsion and “ extir¬ 
pation ” of any French subjects who wished to settle in Persia. 
On the commercial side it was stipulated that English and 
Indian merchants should be permitted to settle free of taxes 
at the ports, and that English broadcloth, iron, steel, and 
l^d should be admitted free of duty. Thus Malcolm’s first 
mission ended in complete success. Rawlinson, it is true, 
regards it as a failure inasmuch as it revealed to Persia our 
anxiety about “ the road ” to India. Although I realize the 
force of his objections, I am inclined to think that the Persians, 
who are remarkable for their political acumen, have not, since 
the reign of Nadir Shah at all events, required any tuition on 
the subject, and that to have delayed on that account the 
opening up of relations with Persia, or to have ignored this 
important question, would have been a mistake. At the 
same time, the clauses directed against the French are certainly 
characterized by extreme bitterness which invites adverse 
criticism. 
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The Persian Embassy to India, 1802.—Path AH Shah sent 
a return embassy to Bombay, headed by a certain Haji Khalil 
Khan. Most unfortunately, the envoy was killed in a quarrel 
which arose between his servants and the guard that attended 
him. The English authorities, who were much upset at the 
untoward occurence, made the most handsome amends,^ 
and the Shah is said to have observed that more ambassadors 
might be killed on the same terms. 

Three years later Aga Nabi Khan, brother-in-law of the 
late envoy, reached India as the representative of Persia ; but 
the “ sultanized ” Governor-General had left India, profound 
indifference concerning Persia prevailed at Calcutta, more 
especially after the disastrous ending to the French campaigns 
in Syria and Egypt, and Aga Nabi Khan returned home in 
January 1807 a disappointed man. This policy of inertness, 
which took no notice of the new situation created by the 
Russian and French advances, was deplorable and was destined 
to bear bitter fruit. 

The Downfall of Haji Ibrahim.—Ezth AH Shah, who owed 
his throne to Haji Ibrahim, became seriously alarmed at his 
power, which, he feared, might result in his dethronement. 
Probably, too, he was influenced by his uncle’s advice. What¬ 
ever the exact causes, it was decided to put an end to the 
Kng-Maker. By a preconcerted plan all the members of his 
r 3 Jiiily were seized simultaneously at their various seats of 
government and put to death, Haji Ibrahim himself being 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil. The only son that was 
spared was a sickly boy, who notwithstanding his indifferent 
health lived to be the ancestor of the Kawam-uI-Mulk family. 
Haji Ibrahim was a great personality and a typical Persian 
of the period. He may have been unscrupulous and corrupt, 
but he served his royal master well and deserved a better fate. 

The Second Rebellion of Husayn KuU Khan. —The Shah's 
brother, who was Governor of Kashan, once more made a bid 
for the throne. He obtained possession of Isfahan by means 
ol a forged order, and then proceeded to raise an army in the 
Bakhtian country. Fath AH Shah acted with considerable 
promptitude. He rode to Isfahan (a distance of 280 miles) 
in four days, and, leaving a force to besiege it, set out in pursuit 
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of brother. Hearing that the rebel was making for the 
Turkish frontier, he detached a force to intercept him, and the 
pretender in despair took sanctuary at Kum. 

TAf JSxecBfion b/ NaJir Mirza, a.h. iji6 (iSol), — The 
folly of Nadir ASrza brought about the final downfall of his 
family. After his pardon, recorded in the previous chapter, 
the Shah, with extraordinary leniency, permitted him to retain 
the governorship of Khorasan, but its chiefs complained so 
bitterly of his tyranny that Fath AJi felt bound to intervene. 
When the city was besieged, Nadir Mirza looted the shrinis 
to pay his troops, and widi Ids battle-axe, the fomily wt^pon, 
murdered a lowing Sayyid who protested against the act of 
sacrilege. This atrocity was his last. The whole city rose 
against him ; he was captured and Sent to Tchcnin, and there 
by a cruel death expiated his crimes. 

The ExpuisioH oj the A/giaxf from Narmashir and Sis tan. 
—^Tbe district of Bam, which was the scene of the downfall 
of Lutf All Khan, was governed by a chief of the Chilzat 
tribe, who also ruled Sistan and the date-growing district of 
Khabis. Under Fath Ali Shah this semi-independent ruler 
rebelled but was ejected without much difficulty, and the 
districts of Bam, Narmashir, and Khabis were restored to the 
province of Kerman. The Afghan occupation has not been 
forgotten, and I have been shown a tower which they built in 
Narmashir. 

French Overtures to Persia^ 180^—1804.—The schemes 
discussed by the First Consul and the Tsar were soon trans¬ 
lated into French action. In 1802 overtures were made 
by France, apparently through her active Consular Agents, 
who, according to Rawlinson, ’* remained in Syria after the 
French evacuation of the country, and continued for many 
^ears to pursue a restless course of political adventure, spread¬ 
ing tn the sequel a perfect net-work of intrigue over the 
whole face of Western Asia.” These pioneer attempts were 
coldly received in Persia, but in 1804 the French Government 
made proposals for an alliance against Russia, Fath Ali 
Shah had already applied for help to England through the 
Resident at Baghdad, and was also despatching a mission to 
Indio, and consequently no definite reply was sent to the 
French communication. 

The First French Affwroa, 1806.—In 1805 war broke out 
between France and Russia, and, in May 1S06, a French 
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envoy, M, Jaubert, appeared at Teheran with more precise 
proposals^ Knowing that the loss of Georgia had affected 
Persia deeply, Napoleon offered, if the British alliance were 
repudiated by the Shah and India were invaded by a com^ 
bined French and Persian army, to throw an auxiliary force 
into the lost province and to subsidize the Persian army. 
Fath Ali Shah was most unwilling to come to such an arrange¬ 
ment with a regicide nation, and at the first audience he 
merely asked the French representative “ How are you ? ” 
“ How is Buonaparte ? ** and ’* What made you kill your 
king ?" Meanwhile the lack of rapid communications 
between Calcutta and London and the procrastination of the 
British Government had caused a long delay. The British 
Cabinet had debated on the question of giving assistance 
to Persia for two years without coming to any decision, and 
the Governor-General of India had referred the matter to 
London. In short, the good results of Malcolm's mission 
were, to some extent, wasted. 

The Treatf of Finkenstein^ rSoy.—Disappointed in the 
quarter whence he had hoped for support, ana with no British 
Minister at Teheran to maintain British influence, the Shah, 
realizing the seriousness of the Russian menace, responded 
to the overtures of the French Emperor, and followed up his 
letter by the despatch n^Mirza Riza as an envoy to the French 
Court, which he reached at Ulsit. In his instructions it was 
laid down that, although the Shah regarded Russia as an 
ordinary enemy, yet she vxs “ equally an enemy of the kings 
of Persia and of France^ and her destruction accordingTy 
became the duty of the two kings, France would attack her 
from that quarter \ Persia from this.” A further instruction 
shows how completely the Shah had turned his back on the 
p^rastinating British, for it was declared that if the 
Fretich have an intention of invading Khorasan, the king 
will appoint an army to go down by the road of Kabul and 
Kandahar.” In other words, the Shah asserted his readiness 
to Invade India. At the same time MJrza Rlza was forbidden 
to cede a port for the use of the French " for their passage to 
Hindustan." A prelimin^ treaty, known as the treaty of 
Finkenstcin, which embodied the conditions just mentioned, 
was signed in May 1807 and sent to Teheran. 

The Missiofft 1807-18 0&.—A few months later 

an important mUitaiy mission, composed of General Gardanne 
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and seventy commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
appeared in Persia and set to work to train the Persian 
army on European lines. The French general was un¬ 
doubtedly instructed to organize the army of the Shah with 
a view to its employment as an auxiliary to 3 French army in 
an invasion of India. The heading to this chapter demon¬ 
strates the far-reaching scope of Napoleon’s scheme, and 
corroboration was received from Constantinople that the 
Porte had been approached with a view to the passage of a 
French army across the Ottoman dominions. Meanwhile 
the convention of Tilsit had been signed almost at the same 
time, and it is generally believed that the partition of the 
East was discussed by Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander at 
their historical meeting ; the fact that the French Emperor 
intended to appoint his brother Lucien to represent him at 
Teheran proves that he, at any rate, seriously intended to 
contest British supremacy in India. 

Fath Ali was deeply chagrined by the convention of Tilsit. 
The restoration of Georgia, for which he had hoped, was 
not even mentioned in it, and since France had by its terms 
made peace with Russia friendly offices had to take the place 
of a French army. Nevertheless Napoleon, whose optimism 
was remarkable, undoubtedly hoped to conclude an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Persia. 

The Fight for Power in Afghanistan, 1799—1808.—We 
must now turn to Afghanistan in order to record a fight for 
power which, together with the rise of Ranjit Singh, changed 
the whole situation and caused the Afghan peril to pass away. 
Zaman Shah owed his position to the support of Sirdar 
Payanda Khan, who had espoused his cause and seated him 
on the throne of Kabul. As was almost inevitable in Afghan¬ 
istan, the Sirdar after a time fell into disfavour, plotted against 
his master, and was executed. He left behind him twenty- 
two sons, famous as the “ Barakzai brothers,” the eldest of 
whom, Fath Khan, fled to Persia and joined Mahmud, brother 
of Zaman Shah, whom he persuaded to make a bid for the 
throne. Farrah was seized in the first instance and, thanks to 
the aid given by the Barakzais, Kandahar subsequently fell. 
Mahmud then advanced on Kabul, and in 1800 defeated 
Zaman Shah, whom he blinded. The wretched man ulti¬ 
mately escaped to Ludhiana, where he was granted a pension 
by the Honourable East India Company. Mahmud Shah now 
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occupied the throne of Kabul, Herat was held by his brother 
Firuz-u-Din, and Kandahar by his hdr-apparent, Kamran 

Mirza. , , 

In 1803, owing to Path Khan s protection of the Shias 
of Kabul from massacre, a plot was formed in favour of 
the Amir’s brother, Shuja-ui-Mulk, who seized the throne 
and imprisoned, but did not blind, bath Khaji. The latter 
submitted to the usurper, ajid for a few years Shah Shuja 
(as he is generally termed) ruled with the aid of ^e able 
Barakzai chief. He sent expeditions to Sind and Kashmir, 
but met with no success. 

Malio/m’f Second MisskHi 180B,—The Home and Indian 
Governmenis were both alarmed by the rapidity with which 
French influence had become paramount at Teheran and the 
consequent increase in the French peril.’ Sir Harford Jones, 
who afterwards assumed the name of Brydges and who had 
served as Resident at Basra, was appolntM Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary from the Crown, and in 1807 was despatched from 
England to Persia by way of the Cape with a commission 
which, although placing him in subordination to Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General, gave him full powers to negotiate a 
treaty between the King and the Shah. His expenses were 
chargeable to the Government of India. Meanwhile laird 
Minto, who was at first ignorant of this appointment, realizing 
the urgency of the case, appointed Malcolm, now a Brigadier- 
General, to undertake much the same task. The latter, 
escorted by a powerful squadron, reached the Persian Gulf 
in May 1808, at a time when the influence of General 
Gardatine was entirely in the ascendant. He was drilling 
the Persian army and constructing fortifications, and it was 
hoped that, through French influence, Georgia would be 
restored to Persia. In these circumstances the British Envoy, 
whose lone was perhaps too peremptory, was not treats 
with the courtesy due to his position. He was instructed 
by the Ministers of Fath All Shah to make his representa¬ 
tions to the Governor-General of Pars, and was debarred 
from approaching Teheran. 

^ niw farther lJut were uktfQ mc[tid«J tkff dnfViHlu in til* yar, of MouDiituiK 
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Malcolm, justly incensed at the affront offered in Ms 
person to the Honourable East India Company, returned 
to India and urged that the island of Kharak should be 
occupied by Indian troops. TMs proposal was, after some 
consideration, accepted by Lord Minto ; but just when the 
troops were about to sail it became clear from the situa¬ 
tion in Europe that France could not possibly spare an 
army for Persia, and the expedition was therefore counter¬ 
manded. 

The MissioH of Sir Harford Jones^ 1808—1809.—British 
policy has ever been proverbially fortunate, and when, in 
the autumn of the same year. Sir Harford Jones appeared 
on the scene after the retirement of Malcolm, and proceeded 
in the pompous language of the period " to throw the aegis 
of the British Crown over the imperilled destinies of India,” 
a reaction against the French had set in at Teheran. The 
Persians realized that General Gardanne had promised more 
than he could perform ; he had, in fact, overplayed his part. 
Jones pointed out that good offices were not sufficient to bind 
the hands of Russia, and when he proposed a British alliance, 
together with an annual subsidy of 160,000 tomans (^£120,000) 
so long as Great Britain continued to be at war with Russia, 
and the services of British officers to train the Persian army, 
Fath Ali Shah agreed to give General Gardanne his passports. 
The British envoy, who had brought as a gift from George III. 
a fine diamond which excited the Shah*s covetousness, was 
accorded a magnificent reception. Under these favourable 
conditions there were no delays, and in March 1809 a pre¬ 
liminary treaty was negotiated, the terms of which ^were 
approved by both the Home and the Indian Governments, 
and formed the basis of the definitive treaty that was finally 
concluded. 

As might be supposed, the action of Sir Harford Jones, 
who was subordinate to the Governor-General, caused no 
little friction. Indeed so strained did his relations with India 
become that Lord Minto ordered the suspension of his func¬ 
tions, and his bills were protested. It is stated that he had 
made remarks which tended to lower the dignity of the 
Governor - General. But inasmuch as he represented the 
Crown and had to explain to the Persians, when his bills were 
protested, the relation of the East India Company to the 
British Government, it would have been difficult for him to 
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Avoid Riving offcficoj if offence was looked for*^ After the 
lapse of years the good work done by both Malcolm and 
Jones remains, and the friction which was almost inevitable 
may be forgotten. The preliminary treaty was taken to 
England by James Morier, the author of immortal Hajji 
Baba^ who was the secretary to the mission. Lord Minto 
accepted the arrangeuicnls which had, been contracted with 
the Shah while condemning the behaviour of the negotiator, 
but insisted that the execution of the treaty should be entrusted 
to an officer nominated by himself. ^ 

Makolm's Tiird Mission, i S i o.—Malcolm was accordingly 
sent on a third mission which was brilliant in the extreme. It 
was magnificently equipped, and the envoy was accompanied 
by a large staff of officerst among whom were Montelth and 
Lindsay. The latter, a giant standing 6 feet 8 inches, was 
an artillery officer, and such was his influence with the 
Persians, who compared him to Rustam, that he subsequently 
became Commandcr-in-Chief of the Persian army, a post which, 
under the name of Lindsay Bethune, he filled for many years 
with much credit. Malcolm was received with extraordinaiy 
marks of esteem and friendship, and his fine character, his 
justice, and his knowledge of the world impressed the Persians 
so much that all EngU^men in Persia still benefit from the 
high qualities displayed by cheir great representative. It was 
in his honour that the Persian decoration, " the Lion and 
the Sun," was iaau^rated. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that .Sir Harford Jones retained the control of 
diplomatic relations with Persia throughout. 

Acting on Malcolm’s instructions, Pottinger and Christie 
made a daring journey of exploration through Baluchistan *, 
and Pottinger 5 Travels in Baluchistan, recording the results 
of this adventure, remains a classic on the subject, This 
was not the only literar)* fruit of the British mission ; for 
Kinncir produced his able GfOgrafiAical Memoir, and Malwlm 
himself wrote a valuable Hiitory of Persia, as well as his light 
and entertaining Sketches of Persia, 

The Embassy of Haji hUrza MttlHasan Khan, igo^i 8 10. 
return for these embassies, Path All Shah despatched 
Haji Mis^a Abul Hasan Khan to the Court of St. James’s. 
His special object was to ascertain clearly how the subsidy 
Persia was entitled to receive under the treaty was to be paid. 

1 In. f. upbiot ihn whok dfCUmitulKa 0^ dkC cue; 
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This versatile son of Iran has been immortalized by James 
Morier (who accompanied him on both his outward and his 
homeward journey) in Hajji Baba in England} 

The Appointment of Sir Gore Ouseley^ 1811.—The treaty 
negotiated by Sir Harford Jones was duly rati6ed in England, 
and its negotiator was confirmed in his appointment at 
Teheran, the Home Government deciding to retain permanent 
control of diplomatic relations with Persia, Upon his resig¬ 
nation in 18x1, he was succeeded by Sir Gore Ouseley, in 
whose suite were Major D’Arcy, better known as D’Arcy 
Todd, and a detachment of English sergeants of the 47th 
regiment. Sir William Ouseley, whose writings on Persia 
remain a classic, also accompanied the mission* 

The Definitive Treaty^ 1814,—Shortly after the conclusion 
of the treaty of Gulistan, which will be dealt with in the 
following chapter, Sir Gore Ouseley negotiated with Persia 
the definitive treaty based on Sir Harford Jones's preliminary 
agreement. This he took with him to England. A year later 
Mr, Ellis reached Teheran and, with Mr, Morier, concluded 
the final definitive treaty, which was signed on November 
25, 1814,® By the terms of this important document, which 
was specially declared to be defensive, all alliances between 
Persia and European nations hostile to Great Britain were 
made null and void, and all European armies were to be 
prevented from entering Persia, if hostile to Great Britain, 
The Shah was furthermore bound to induce the rulers of 
“ Khwarazm, Tataristan, Bokhara, and Samarcand ” to oppose 
any army which might attempt to cross their territories with 
a view to the invasion of India, Mutual assistance was to 
be rendered in case of aggression, and the limits between 
Persia and Russia were to be determined by Great Britain, 
Persia, and Russia, With extraordinary generosity the 
subsidy was finally fixed at 200,000 tomans (equivalent to 
15 lacs^ OT fi 5O3OO0) and was not to be stopped unless Persia 
engaged in an aggressive war. It was to be spent under 
the superintendence of the British Minister, By another 
article endeavours were to be made to include Persia in any 

^ Cbarlei Lamb wrote of the Pmka ambastador that he ** it the priitciptl thmg ttiked of 
now, I sent lome people to see him wonhip the lua it halT^patt lit in the morning, but he 
did not come, , , . The common people caU him Shaw Nooteme," Hia portrait, painted bjf 
Sir Wiltiam Beechey, hangs in the India OSicc;. The ambastador, on his return home, wrote 
a be . termed Bsir&t-nama^ or “ Record of Wondera," 

* AiicAiton's number yii. The preamble runs : ** These happy learcs arc a nosegay 

plucked from the thornless garden of concord and tied by the hands of the plenipotenttaria,'’ etc. 
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treaty of peace between Great Britain and a European Power 
at war with Persia, failing which military and financial support 
was to be given. As regards Afghanistan the British Govern¬ 
ment was not to interfere in case of war breaking out between 
Persia and the Amir, whereas Persia, on her part, agreed to 
attack Afghanistan if it went to war with Great Britain. 

It is easy to criticize various details of this treaty, as, 
for instance, the clause by which Great Britain was bound to 
interfere in boundary disputes between Persia and Russia ; 
or, again, the supposition that the Shah could influence the 
ruler of Tataristan to oppose an invading army betrayed 
much ignorance of political geography. The document, to be 
judged fairly, must be taken as a whole. We must bear in 
mind the keen effort that the French had made "to wdn over 
the Court of Persia, and the eidstence of a French peril, 
even though it loomed larger in the minds of men than reality 
justified. We must also not forget that there had been 
an Afghan peril. Taking everything into consideration, we 
cannot but admit that the treaty dealt with these important 
questions in a statesmanlike and satisfactory manner. The 
only criticism which I would venture to make is that it does 
not appear to have been recognized that a new power had 
risen on the horizon, and that henceforth Russia alone would 
be likely, or indeed able, to threaten India. It was known 
that in 1791 there had been a scheme for an invasion of 
Hindustan by way of Orenburg, Bokhara, and Kabul. Other 
schemes for Russian conquests in Central Asia had also been 
published. But it was not realized at first that Russian 
aggression on Georgia and Karabagh had inaugurated a new 
and permanent state of affairs. The reports of British officers 
who at the head of Persian regiments fought Russian troops, 
the appointment of a permanent mission at Teheran, and the 
travels and writings of the gifted Englishmen of the period, 
all contributed to furnish that accurate information which is 
essential as a basis of sound policy. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI 

THE DtSASTftOUS CAMPAtONS WITH RUSSIA 

Hit Mtjcny ihc Shah af FerElA, as waIJ In hu own nftnu sa in that of hk hein and 
ecdet in fliil right and praptJly to the Rmpuc af Rmau^ the K^axul^ of 
EnVin on cither nde of the Aiaxei, and the KAarnnr of Nakhfhiinn.—TAr cf 

Tur^hmeme^aif Airidc J. 

Tie jiMMexatioft af Geafgia hy Runia^ i Soc.—In previous 
chapters we have traced the earlier phases of the relations 
between Russia and Persia which were now to prove dhaS' 
trous for the latter power. The death of Catherine and the 
accession of the Emperor Paul had caused the struggle for 
Georgia to cease for a wlule, but in due course it was renewed. 

George XII. had succeeded to the throne in 1798. He 
was naturally desirous of avoiding hostilities with Persia, but 
when Path Ali Shah ordered him to send his eldest son to 
Teheran as a hostage^ he turned to Russia, That power 
promised hint protection, and General Ijizarelf was ordered 
to march into Georgia at the head of a strong column. There 
he defeated the Avars who had made a serious inroad, in¬ 
tended to synchronize with a Persian invasion, which actually 
never occurred. George, who was very ill, was induced to 
offer the crown to Paul who readily accepted it. The mani¬ 
festo containing the Tsar's compliance was published in 
December 1800^ George dying a few days later. Georgia 
was thus formally annexed to the Russian Empire, which was 
thereby brought into direct contact with Persia. 

TiSe Tvto Campni^i againu Rasiia^ —^Thc campaigns which 
Persia now fought against Russia fall into two distinct periods. 
The first, in which the Persian army won some successes, 
ended with a defeat in j8t2, and peace was made in 1813, 
by an agreement known as the treaty of Gulistan. There was 
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thcti a lull foj* thirteen years until* in tfia6, the claim made 
by Russia to the district of Gokcha brought on a new war. 
T^he Persians found their enemy unprepared and gained some 
initial successes, but ultimately the Russians penetrated into 
Azerbaijan and captured Tabriz. This campaign, which was 
utterly disastrous to Persia, ended with the treaty of Turko- 
manchai, in iSlS. 

The Persiatt Jmy under Ahhaj Mirza, —The command 
of the Peraiar army was vested in Abbas Aiftrsd, the heir- 
apparent and Governor'General of Aacrbaijan, who started 
the drilling and organizing of Persian troops on European 
lines. At first Russian instructors were engaged, and in 
order to overcome the prejudices of his countrymen the Prince 
donned a European uniform and w-ent through the daily dnils 
himself. A few years later the French Military Mission 
already mentioned appeared on the scenes and large bodies 
of troops were drilled into something like an army on the 
Euro]’>ean model, so far as ftarade movements were concerned. 
Upon the decline of French influence, English instructor? 
were substituted. This attempt to drill the Persians on 
European lines, praiseworthy as it was, contributed to the 
ruin of their country. Her military streii^h has always lain 
in mounted tribesmen, who by their mobility could create a 
desert round a regular force, attack numerically inferior 
bodies of mounted troops, and remain out of reach of slowly 
moving infantry. It was such a force as this that Nadir 
Shah led to Delhi after defeating the Turks by brilliant charges, 
and nothing but this could hope to baffle a European army. 
Rawlinson, who at a later peri to waa an instructor of Persian 
troops, wrote ; " System was entirely wanting, whether in 
regard to pay, clothing, food, carriage, equipage^ commissariat, 
promotion, or command. . . , Truly then may it be said that 
in presenting Persia with the boon of a so-called regular 
army, in order to reclaim her from her unlawful loves with 
France, we clothed her in the robe of Ncssus.” 

The Eri'van Catnpaign^ 1804.'—^The annexation of Georgia 
by Russia deeply affected the prestige of Persia, that country 
having long been her tributary, but actual hostilities between 
Russia and Persia did not bre^ out until General .SisianofF, 
apparently without a formal declaration of war, marched on 
Envan, which he had reason to believe would be handed 
over to him by its treacherous governor. The first battle, 
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fought in the neighbourhoot! of Echtniadxm, the residence of 
the Armenian patriarchy was indecisive. Not long afterwards 
the Persian camp was surpriaed and the army of the 
apparent fted. After this victory Erivan was besiewd, and 
its governor, who bad refused to hand over the fortress, 
opened fresh negotiations, Path All Shah himself now 
appeared in the theatre of operations with strong reinfo^e- 
menis. Engagements followed with indecisive results, but 
by preventing munitions and supplies reacming the 

Russian camp, the Shah forced General Sisianoft to mtsc 
the siege, and he retired, harassed by the light I’erataji 
cavalry. 

The Russian Descent w Gi/an,— The next important opera- 
titin was a Russian descent on Resbt. As travellers to Teheran 
know, its seaport is Enzelt, behind which lies a shallow lagoon 
some twelve miles across, navigable only by small b<»t8. 
After this body of water has been traversed a narrow nver 
is entered, up which boats are towed to Pir-i-Bazar, distant 
some three or four miles from the capital of ffilan.^ 

The Russian general, unable to transport his guns by 
boats, of which only a small number were forthcoming, 
attempted to march round the lagoon, taking a line where 
a metalled road now runs. But the marshy nature of 
the soil and the attacks of the inhabitants were obstacles 
too formidable to be faced, and the order was given to 
retire on £n/.cli. The expedition then sailed to Baku and 
bombarded it. The Governor was invitetl to surrender, but 
at a conference held under its walls General Sislanoff was 
treacherously assassinated and his successor retired. Mean¬ 
while Ganja had surrendered to Abbas Mtrza^ but wm ret^en 
by the Russians. The campaign dragged on with indecisive 
results, although the Russians occupied the greater part of 
the disputed territories, but they were repulsed a second time 
with loss from before Erivan, The Persians were amdous 
to engage the services of General Malcolm, but this not 
permitted. He gave them, however, the sound advice to 
keep their artillery and newly raised infantry for the defence 
of fortresses, and to raise a warms of light horsemen to harass 
and distress the enemy. 

The Battie of 1812.—In 1812 a decisive battle 

was fought. Sir Gore Ouscley was attempting to act as 
mediator, having h^rd that Great Britain had concluded 
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peace with Russia. He ordered the British ofBcers to leave 
the Persian service, but so far yielded to Persian entreaties as 
to allow Christie and Lindsay to remain. The Persian army 
was at Aslanduz on the Aras, and there it was surprised in 
broad daylight by a Russian column consisting of only 2300 
men with six guns. Christie formed up the infantry and 
was holding his own, when Abbas Mirxa, thinking all was 
lost, directed him to retreat ; upon his demurring, the Persian 
heir-apparent himself galloped up, seized the colours of a 
regiment and ordered the men to retire. The artillery was 
also compelled to follow, and but for the action of Lindsay, 
who dashed into the camp and seized some rounds of ammu¬ 
nition, would have been useless. Abbas Mirza made the 
disaster complete by giving wildly contradictory commands, 
and as the result of a second attack by night his army was 
almost annihilated. Gallant Christie, wounded in the neck, 
refused to surrender and was killed by the enemy. Lenkoran, 
the next Russian objective, was taken at the end of the year, 
and, after these two disasters, the Persians were disheartened 
and thought of making peace. 

The Treaty of Gulistan^ 1813.—At the request of the 
Russian Governor-General of Georgia, Sir Gore Ouseley used 
his good offices, and on the 12th of October 1813 a treaty 
was signed. Its terms were disastrous to Persia. She ceded 
Derbent, Baku, Shlrwan, Shaki, Karabagh, and part of Talish, 
and abandoned all pretensions to Georgia, Daghestan, Min- 
grelia, Imeritia and Abkhasia. She also agreed indirecUy to 
maintain no navy on the Caspian Sea.^ Russia, in return, 
apparently bound herself to support Abbas Mirza in securing 
the succession. Thus for his personal advantage the heir- 
apparent conceded to Russia the whole of the territories in 
dispute. That power, owing to the invasion of Napoleon, 
was in no condition to continue the campaign, and probably 
would have accepted less—for the time being. Persia, on 
her side, hoped by means of British officers to strengthen her 
position and then to try the fortune of war again. In other 
words, the peace was a temporary and not a 6nal settlement. 

Risings in Persia .—Path Ali Shah, partly at any rate owing 
to the defeats he had suffered at the hands of Russia, was 


^ Wheo tbu ittpiilation W2i tt Teheran, Haji Mirsia Aghisi, aftcrwarda ^e 

Viiicr of Mohamcd Shah, iummed up the tituation by excUlming, “ What do we want with 
fall water I The agreement U given in Appenilix V, of TrteUitt. 
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feccd with risings in various parts of the empire as well as 
with raids from outsidci The chiefs of Khorasan^ who' had 
always resented the supremacy of the Ka]^ rose against his 
son Mohamed Vali Mirxa. They obtained possession of 
Meshed, but then began to quarrel and dispersed. _ As a 
sequel to this rebellion hhak Khan, the powerml Kard chief, 
was strangled by the Governor-General. In the meanwhile 
the Amir of Bokhara invaded Khorasan at the^ invitation of 
the rebels, but, finding that the authority of the Shah had been 
rc-catabllshed, made excuses and retired. The Khan of Khiva 
also appeared on the scene, but bis envoy was humiliated ^by 
being forced to play on a musical instrument before the Persian 
generals. After this deadly insult his army was defeat^. 
The Turkoman also revolted twice. On the second occasion 
their leader was a Kajar noble, but they were driven off and 
he was captured. 

The Embassy af Gesrerai Termalo^y 1817. — ^After the con¬ 
clusion of the peace it was vainly hoped that through English 
intercession part of the lost territories would be restored. 
The Tsar sent General Ycrmoloff, the gigantic Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Caucasus, with a splendid embassy 
to Teheran, but instead of yielding up a square foot of the 
territories ceded to Russia, he proposed an alliance against 
Turkey. Further demands were for the passage through 
Asirabad and Khorasan of a Russian army destin^ to invade 
Khiva, and for the establishment of a Russian agent at Resht. 
All these proposals, together with an offer to supply Russian 
officers to cram the Persian army, were politely reused, and 
the Russian envoy, after being magnificent I v entertained, left 
Teheran loaded with gifts, but bitterly hostile to Persia. 

Afghan Campaigns, 1805 and i 817-1818.—^We must now 
return for a short while to Afghanistan. In a.h. laaa {1805) 
the erstwhile refugee Firuz itif/rw, who was Governor of 
Herat, attempted to capture GhoHan, a fortress on (he fronrier 
which had remained in Persian hands. He was defeated 
and, being followed up to the gates of Herat, agreed to pay 
to Persia arrears of tribute for two years and to give his son 
as a hostage for his good faith. Twelve years later, in i 8 i 7 » 
Hasan Ah Af/rza, a son of Fath All Shah, marched to Herat 
to punish a further attack on Ghorian, Again Firuz Mirza 
bought off the invaders by a payment of J0,000 tomans 
and by ordering the public prayers to be read and the coinage 
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to be stamped in the name of Fath Ali Shah. After ^^e 
departure of the Persian army he was alarmed at the possible 
consequences of his acts and asked for military asaisUnce 
from Kabul. Mahmud Shah, who had been rele^cd from 
prison, and had driven Shah Shuja into exile at Ludhwna, 
was the nominal Amir of Afghanistan, hut Fattch Khan 
Barakzai, his Vizier, was all-powerful, and at his instore 
Firuz Mirza was treacherously seized and deported to Kabul. 
The chiefs of Khorasan were then incited to rise against the 
Shah, and the Khan of Khiva was persuaded to invade the 
province in the interests of Afghanistan. 

Hasan Ali Mirxa met this critical situation with firmness. 
In i8i8 he attacked Fattch Khan, who was defeated and 
wounded. Shortly afterwards Fath AH Shah reached 
theatre of war with a large force and Mahmud purchase 
immuniry from invasion by agreeing to blind his Vizier, who 
was afterwards barbarously executed. This act led to the 
downfall of the dynasty; for Dost Mohamed, brother an 
avenger of the murdered man, UmIc im arms and ^ter eight 
years of anarchy obtained possession of the throne of Afghan¬ 
istan, which his descendants still occupy,^ Herat, however, 
remained faithful to Mahmud and after his death to his son 
Kamran Mirza^ 

HosHlUm with Turkey^ a.h. 1^36—1438 (i8zi—1823J.— 
The last campaign fought between Persia and Tiirkw nomin¬ 
ally originated f^m the action of the Governor of Eraerum, 
who took under hia protection two nomadic tribes that had 
fied from Azerbaijan, but actually it was due to the intriguK 
of Mazarovitch, the Russian agent at Teheran who, by 
appealing to the ambitious and vainglorious nature of Abm^ 
Mirxtiy induced him to Invade the Turkish dominions^ The 
Turks being weak, alt the districts adjacent to Azerbaijan, in¬ 
cluding Kurdistan, were occupi^, Farther south, the Pwna 
of Baghdad attempted to invade Persia, but was defeated by 
Mohamed Ali Minsa^ the Shah's eldest son.* The routed 
army was pursued to the gates of the city, which lay at the 
mercy of the Prince. But illness caused him to retreat, and 
upon reaching the hills he died. 

* KuVkil Mifim 1m 4 « ftod with FtHefa KJiir inii imivcini Wi tilJief* wh™* fctJ' ^ 
cseit^, tq fiTc tlpe ntirf fiu lilft £x«£u£iaiL, wlikch ftfilcf bc bt<fiUibt in pcTiiMa ts Hervt mOA 

■ T| \a aUtt^ dtfll MfJumiJ Ali lUirtu^ whto j Iwjf, wji Mtkt4 by Ap what b* 

w*iiU sr hi: bwwM SKik " t wvuM kiH wi* itvc Ttl* 

iraultni Id* tbe ifrpfhtitihEnt of Ath*! ibfi iKODJ HfiL, ifl ^*“1 All 
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Meanwhile hoetiUiies continued in the north. A Turkish 
detachment a thousand Wrong wai captured by a force 
operating from Erivaii, but was released without ransom by 
Abbas Mrza, who throughout showed no desire to push 
matters too far. The t^mpaign ended with a battle in which 
the Persians, although inferior in numbers, gained a hwd- 
fought victory. In the southern zone all milita^ operations 
were stopped because the Persian army suffered, from cholera, 
which is stated to have made its first appearance in Persia on 
this occasion. Peace was concluded in the end by the treaty 
of Erzerum, signed in a.m. 1238 (iS23)t It* terms involved 
no territorial changes. 

TAf Difpute aheui Gokcha and its Stizurt iy Russia^ 1825. 

_^The treaty of Gulistan had been so vaguely worded that 

three districts lying between Erivan and the Goluha Lake, 
the most important of which was Gokcha, remained in dilute. 
Negotiations were carried on between General Yermoloff and 
Abbas iVfifrtw, but, no agreement being reached, Gokcha was 
occupied by Russian troops. In consequence of this high¬ 
handed act, the intense feeling of hostility to Russia which 
had been excited by her conquests and by her contemptuous 
treatment of her new Moslem subjects broke out into a 
national demonstration in favour of war. Abbas Minka was 
only too anxious to retrieve his lost reputation, and from every 
province of Persia recruits in thousands flocked to his standard. 
A Russian envoy, Prince Menchikoff, was deSMtehed to the 
court of Teheran upon the accession of Tsar Nicholas, and it 
was hoped by the peace-loving Shah that a satisfactory arrange: 
ment would be effected \ but the Russian Prince had no in¬ 
structions to surrender Gokcha, and his mission did nothing to 
satisfy Persian public opinion, which was deeply stirred. 

Initial Rtrsian Snettsses .—^The first act of hostility was an 
attack on a Russian force by the hereditary chief of Talish, 
whose wife was in their hands. This was followed by an 
assault on Lenkoran, which was abandoned by its garrison. 

In the main theatre of war the Russians were unprejiared, 
and at first the Persians carried all before them. An entire 
Russian regiment was captured marching towards Shisha, and 
one half of the prisoners entered the service of the Shah. 
The Moslems of Ganja massacred the Russian |arti 5 on, and 
the Persians raided up to the gates of I ifiis- bo sucensful 
were they that in less than a month Shirwan, Shaki, lahsK, 
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and Ganja had all been rooccupied by the troops of the Shah. 
Shisha, however, defied all the efforts of Abbas Mirza. 

Tht Baiile of Shamkar, —Russia meanwhile had been con¬ 
centrating an army at TifliSj and the first battle was fought 
at Shamkar, in the vidnity of Ganja, by a Russian column 
of two thousand men against a Persian force of much 
superior strength. The Pereian cavalry, demoraUied by the 
Russian artillery fire, fled and was pursued by Cossacks along 
the rear of the Persian infantry. Seeing this, the Ruaskn 
main body advanced, and the Persians were routed, leaving 
their artillery in the hands of the enemy. In this battle 
Mohamed Afirz^i (afterwards Mohamed Shah), who was in 
command, was actually made prisoner by the Cossacks, but 
was rescued through the courage of a Shah Savan chief. 

Tke Battle of Ganja^ Septtmirer a6, 1826.—Abbas Mir^a 
immediately hastened north with thirty thousand men to 
repair the disaster, and was met by General Paskievich, with 
an army only half as strong, eighteen miles west of Ganja on 
the Akstafa River. The Persian artillery, directed by its 
English officer, caused a Russian division to retreat and two 
Karadagh regiments charged. Had the entire line advanced 
at this juncture the dav might have been won ; for the 
Russian artillery was badly served. Unfortunately for Persia, 
Abbas AEiitsfl again behaved as he had done at Aslanduz, and 
his sons received orders to retire. These instructions dis- 
couTUgi^ the whole army, which broke up before a shot had 
been fired by many of the regiments. Abbas Mir^a, who 
was not a coward, did his best to rally his men, but Asaf- 
u-Dola, the Vizier, quitted the field at the firct alarm and 
reached the Anw, a hundred and fifty miles distant, by the 
following night. 

The Avarice of Path Alt Shak ,—Avarice was the riding 
pa.%sion of Path Ali Shah, and, like the last of the Caliphs, 
he preferred to hoard Jewels and gold rather than to expend 
money on national defence. For this reason the step taken 
to collect a new army were inadequate. Moreover his sons 
refused to serve under the now discredited Abbas Miftsa. 
The arsenal at Tabriz was found to be practically empty, the 
money devoted to it having been embezzled, and even such 
cannon balls as ^ere were did not fit the ^ns. An attempt 
was made to buy lead locally, but very little was obtained. 
Meanwhile winter came on and, owing to the Shah’s refusal 
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to furnish pay, the army was disbanded. The Russians made 
prompt use of ranforcements which reached them, and after 
the Astrakhan division had driven the Shah’s troops out of 
Derbent another division crossed the Aras and threatened 
Tabriz, which lay at the mercy of a determined enemy. It 
was, however, spared, and the Russian General retired without 
effecting anything of importance. 

The Capture^Erivan, 1 827.—In 1827 GeneralPaskievich, 
who had succeeded to the chief command, besieged Erivan, 
but for the third time this fortress defied the Russians. 
Shortly afterwards Nakhchivan and then Abbasabad, a strong 
position on the Aras near Nakhchivan, were taken. This 
blow disheartened the Persians and fruitless efforts were made 
to conclude peace. 

A victory, however, was at last gained by Abbas Mirza in 
the neighbourhood of Echmiadzin over a Russian force under 
General Krasovski, consisting of five thousand infantry, one 
thousand cavalry, and twelve guns. The Persians were equal 
in infantry, but stronger in cavalry and artillery. The latter 
arm was ably served, and the Persian troops, anidous to regain 
their lost reputation, charged boldly. The Russian General 
was wounded, and but for time lost by the Persians in cutting 
off the heads of their enemies the Russian force would have 
been annihilated. As it was, a large number reached the 
friendly shelter of Echmiadzin, its Russian garrison making a 
gallant sortie and driving off the Persians. Notwithstanding 
this victory. Path Ali Shah refused to continue the supply of 
money necessary to keep the army in the field, and Erivan was, 
at last, captured by General Paskievich, who was granted the 
title Count of Erivan. 

The Surrender of Tabriz^ 1827.—The end of the campaign 
was now at hand. Realizing the loss of Persian moral and 
the defenceless state of Tabriz, the Russian commandant of 
Nakhchivan determined to capture the city with a small force 
of five thousand men, to which column it was surrendered by 
the leading inhabitants without a struggle. By this success 
the Russians gained possession of the arsenal, of almost the 
entire artillery park, and of the families of the leaders. There 
was consequently no use in prolonging the hopeless struggle, 
and it was left to the Russians to dictate the terms on which 
peace would be made. 

The Treaty of Turkomanehai, 1828.—The victors were 
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embarrassed by hoatilities with Turkey, and their demands, 
although not light, cannot be called exorbitant. The chief 
articles indudcJ the cession to Russia of the fertile provinces 
of Erivan and Nakhchivan and the payment of an indemnity 
fixed at ten crores * of tomans, equivalent to thirty million 
silver roubles, or approximately 3,000,000, 

The new frontier was laid down in detail in Article 4. of 
the treaty.* It followed the River Aras eastward as far as the 
48th parallel of lonptude. At this point it trended to the 
south, giving part of Talish, including Larkorati, to Russia, 
and then eastward again to the Caspian Sea, which it reached 
at Astara. By the seventh Artide Abbas MirT^a was formally 
recogniaed as heir to the throne of Persia, and by the tenth 
Russia acquired the right to nominate consuls or commercial 
agents “ whatever the good of commerce may require.*' A 
separate compact dealt with the question of “ Commerce and 
the Security of Subjects.” By its terms 5 per cent was agreed 
to for the customs charges on exports and imports ; Russi^ 
officials were allowed to import goods intended for their 
personal use free of charge and were also allowed to protect 
their Persian employis. Finally, they retained power over 
their own subjects* 

This treaty marked the beginning of a new era, since 
Persia from that time ceased to be the entirely independent 
power that had been courted by France and England. France 
had left the arena, and England was not slow to see the 
Ranged position. The treaty is scarcely less important from 
another point of view % for it is the basis on which all western 
nations have since conducted their intercourse with Perela, 
and the extra-territorial privileges it introduced for Russians 
have been extended to other Europeans and are in force to 
this day.* The negotiations, which began in the month of 
November 1827, were not concluded until the following 
February, the aged Shah having refused to unlock the doors 
of hb treasure-house. He was afraid, moreover, that the 
money might be used by fieneral Paskievich to finance a 
new campaign against Persia. Fortunately the British 
Minister, Sir John Macdonald, was able to reassure the Shah 
on this point, and at last the treaty was signed. The 
royal consent was given only just in time, for Paskievich was 
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preparing CO march on Teheran and had been promised 
a contingent of fifteen thousand cavalry by the disloyal chiefs 
of Azerbaijan. 

The Madijicatiott the Defimtive Treaiy with Great Britain, 
—^The Persian Government held that the occupation of the 
district of Gokcha by Russia was the cause of the war and that 
Great Britain was consequently bound by the Definitive Trraty 
of I Hi 4 to come to her aid. The British view, and the just 
vieWj was that Persia had waged an aggressive war. It was, 
however, realized that, had Russia been the aggressor and had 
her troops invaded Persian territory. Great Britain would have 
been placed in the awkward position of supporting the Shah 
in a war waged against a power with which she herself was on 
friendly terms. Sir John Macdonalti, who had come to the 
rescue of Abbas Mirza by advancing him money in his dire 
need, succeeded in negotiating an agreement by which, in 
return for a payment of 200,000 tomans, Articles j and 4 of 
the treaty were cancelled.^ This sum of money was urgently 
needed by Abbas MrrzcJ, and upon its receipt General 
Paskievich evacuated Tabriz. The cancelling of the ^ two 
articles by Sir John Macdonald proves that that able dlplo~ 
matist had realized the change in the position of Peritta 
referred to above j a change which had already been indicated 
by the transfer of the direction of affairs at Teheran from 
London to Calcutta. By this deletion of treaty^ provisions 
that would have been inapplicable to the new situation he 
rendered a signal service to Great Britain, white the cash 
payment was invaluable to her stricken ally. 

The Murder e/ GretMadov^ 1818.—The year in which the 
treaty of Turkoitianchai was signed was singularly unforTOnatc 
for Persia. By the terms of ^t instrument the third Lns^l- 
ment of the indemnity had to be handed over to the Russian 
representative on the 27th of Au^st, failing which, that 
power had the right to annex Azerbaijan. With characteristic 
Persian levity, no arrangements were made for the payment of 
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this money, and but fot the friendly vigUance of the British 

Envoy it would not have been forthcoming. 

In the autumn a special mission under M. Grebaiodov 
reached Teheran from the Tsar. It was received with much 
distinction and honour, but the Envoy s claim that two 
Armenian women should be given up by Asaf-u-Dol^ created 
much ill-feeling. The women were surrendered, but the 
decision of the chief Mujtahid that it was lawful to resxue 
them from the hands of the infidels caused a not. i he 
bazars were shut, a mob stormed the Legation, and t e nvoy 
and his staflT were murdered. The Shah, in utter dismay, 
despatched his grandson Khusru Mirxa to offer the apologia 
of the Persian Government and to express horror at the 
outrage. Russia was engaged at the time in hosulities with 
TurkW and was unwilling to drive Persia by any act or 
harshness to side with that power. Consequently, not only 
were the demands of Russia limited to the emle of the cluet 
Mujtahid and the punishment of the guilty individuals, but 
in addition Tsar Nicholas generously remitted the equivalent 
of j^ioo.ooo of the war indemnity. 


Houaukd Suau, 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

PERSIAN AGGRESSION ON AFGHANISTAN 

We consent to ttie whole of the demands of the Bntbh GoTcmmcnt. We will not 
go to war. Were it not for the sake of friendship we should not relinquish the siege of 
Herat.—The Statement of Mohamed Shah. 

The Trend of Persian Policy^ 1832-18 ^7. — The last chapter 
was a recital of defeats and losses suffered by Persia at the 
hand of Russia. The present chapter and the following one 
are mainly an account of the persistent though unsuccessful 
efforts made by the defeated power to recover provinces on 
the eastern confines of the empire in order to balance heavy 
losses in the west. These campaigns against Afghanistan were 
viewed with apprehension by the British rulers in India, since 
it was realized that, if the policy of Persia were successful, 
Russian agents and Russian influence would be established to 
the south of the Hindu Kush. The Government of India, 
therefore, made strenuous efforts to keep Afghanistan out¬ 
side the spheres of influence of both Russia and Persia, not 
shrinking from an Afghan campaign, from costly missions, 
or even from war with her old ally Persia. During the period 
dealt with, from 1832 to 1857, the main Persian objective was 
Herat, which was besieged more than once and for a short 
period actually occupied. 

The Campaign of Abbas hdirza in Khorasan .—The disasters 
suffered in the campaign with Russia reacted on the internal 
situation of Persia, more especially in Khorasan, where the 
Kajar dynasty was peculiarly detested. Abbas Mirza was 
entrusted with the task of restoring order and defending 
Persian rights, and the energy and skill with which he con¬ 
ducted his last campaign must be set against his previous 
failures. He marched first to Yezd, which had rebelled, 
and then to Kerman, and in both provinces succeeded in 
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reviving public confidence. In 


Khorasan. Khusru Minm 
si.« of Turshh. TK. ftll of 
this fortress caused many of the feading chieft to submit^ hut 
the Ilkham of Kuchan refused to come to terms. Amira^d, 
a Kurdish stronghold near Chinaran, was taken, and AWsas 
Mir^a had the utmost difficulty in stopping the n^assacre of its 
inhabitants. Kuchan was next besieged, and the rebel //Warn 
in the end submitted and was deposed in fevour ot bis son. 

Sarakhs was the next Persian objective. The ot 

Khiva had advanced to its nelghbourhooii, but rrtreated up^ 
hearing of the success of the Persian arms and so deserted 
the Sal or Turkoman of Sarakhs. rhis historical which 
owed its importance to its position at a ford of the 1 ejen on 
the great road between Nishapur and Merv, had become a 
notorious centre of the slave trade, and it was known that 
were three thousand Shia captives within its walls. 

Mirzs, after futile negotiations, allowed an hour for the 
unconditional surrender of the fortress, and when the time 
had elapsed assaulted and captured it. The Turkoman were 
massacred, the slaves were released, and enormous booty vfas 

This blow dealt to the Turkoman resounded, throughout 
Central Asia. The Khan of Khiva was pemutted to ransom 
five thousand Salor prisoners at ten tomaus a head, but Abbas 
Mirza stipulated that the Salors should escort, and be respon^ 
ible for, the safety of Perelait caravans ; that thqr should 
to have no dealings with slavii-dealers i andj finaHy, th^t 
they should pay tribute and furnish a contingent of horsemen 

when required. . tt-. 

/{riglo^Russi^fi fw Centt'si Asia ^ — ^Ihc c^TupaJgn 

against Herat in which Persia now engaged was the ultimate 
cause of the first Afghan war, and it may therefore be well, 
before describing the operations, to mvc some account of the 
general position in Central Asia. There is no doubt that 
both Russia and Great Britain at this period were animated— 
in Asia, at any ratej—by feelings of mutual hostility ; the 
interests of the two empires were conceived to be antagonistic, 
although Russia had not annexed Khiva and the frontier 

of British India was the Sutlri. . ■ l j r a 

Russian victories over Persia bad incited the defeated 
power to recover her prestige elsewhere, and this very 
desire was encouraged by her former enemy. It was realised 
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on the banks of the Neva that if Persia obtained possession of 
Herat she would probably take Kabul and Kandahar also. 
In this case Russian induence would penetrate Afghanistan 
without any effort on her part, whereas a heavy strain would 
be thrown on Great Britain to meet the demands of the new 
situation. If, on the other hand, Great Britain intervened to 
save Herat, she would be thwarting the natural and just 
ambitions of Persia and would thereby drive her to lean entirely 
on Russia. It must not be supposed that Abbas Mirza 
intended to affront Great Britain by an invasion of Afghanistan. 
To him it seemed only right that ancient provinces of Persia 
should be won back, and it is impossible not to sympathize 
with his aspirations. 

The Siege of Herat and the Heath of Abbas Mirza^ 1833.-— 
Herat was at this period held as an independent principality 
by Kamran Mirza^ son of Mahmud Shah. His Vizier, the 
astute Yar Mohamed Khan, proceeded on a mission to the 
Persian heir-apparent, and was informed by him that unl«s 
his master acknowledged the authority of the Shah and paid 
tribute Herat would be besieged. Kamran Mirza sent back 
an evasive reply and it was thereupon decided to undertake an 
Afghan campaign. 

Abbas Mirza was summoned to Court, and the military 
command was given to Mohamed Mirza^ who advanced on 
Ghorian. Unable to capture that stronghold, he left it in 
his rear and invested Herat. Aided by a Polish officer named 
Berovski, the young Prince was pressing forward the siege 
when news was received of the death of Abbas Mirza, whose 
premature decease was a loss to Persia. A treaty was 
hastily concluded, by the terms of which Kamran Mirza 
agreed to pay tribute to the Shah and to raze the fortifications 
or Ghorian ; and Mohamed Mirza hastened to Teheran, 
where he was proclaimed heir-apparent. But before quitting 
Afghan soil he swore a solemn oath that he would return 
and avenge his failure in Afghan blood. 

The Death of Path AH Shah, 1834.—In the following year 
Path Ali Shah died at the age of sixty-eight, after a reign of 
thirty-seven years. Apart from his avarice, which, as we have 
seen, brought disaster upon Persia in her struggle with 
Russia, he was looked upon as a capable ruler, and in some 
ways he recalls Solomon in his later years. He certainly was 
no soldier, and by Persians he is remembered chiefly for his 
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enormous family and his long beard. Many are the stories 
I have heard from Persian friends about this monarch, and 
one or two of them may be reproduced. 

Of his personal beauty he was Inordinately proud, and it 
is said that, having a mole under his chin where it could not be 
seen, he insisted on having it reproduced by the Court painter 
on his cheek. Another story is to the effect that wheJi news 
was received of the crossing of the Persian frontier by the 
Russians, the nobles and officials waited with interest to see 
what action would be taken. The Shah appeared) robed in 
the *■ robes of wrath,** which were all of red, including a crown 
studded with rubies, and with a huge ruby in his dagger hilt. 
The nobles expected him to deliver sentence of death, as 
customary when these robes were worn, and listened to his 
utterances with awe. His Majesty protested that the '* ill- 
omened *’ Russians had violated the sacred soil of Persia, and 
inquired, *' If wc send the household cavalry to attack them 
what then ? ” The reply was, ” May we be thy sacrifice I 
They would drive them back to Moscow.” *‘And if we 
ourselves went ? ’* The nobles gave no reply, but grovelled 
on the ground and wept at the thought of the woes that the 
Russians would suffer I Incredible as It may appear, there 
is no doubt that Path Ali Shah hoped the Russians would learn 
that the Shah had been seated on his throne wearing the 
” robes of wrath,” and that they would be struck with terror 
and retire. But, unfortunately for the Shah, the Russians are 
a brave and not a particularly imaginative people. 

An interesting description of the appearance of hath Ali 
Shah is given by Sir Robert Ker Porter,^ who travelled through 
Persia in 1818-io. 

He was one bbae of jewels, which literally dazxlcd the sight on 
first looldt^ ai him | but the details of his di^ were these ; A lofty 
tiiira of three clcvainsns was on his head, which shape appears to ^ve 
been Jung peculiar to rhe crown of the great kiiiig. It was entirely 
compet'd of thickly-set diamonds, pearls, ruhies, and emeralds, » 
exquisitely disposed as uj form a mixture of the most beautiful colours 
in the brilliant light reflected fTom iia surface. Several black feathers, 
like die heron plume, were intermixed with the resplendent aigrettes of 
this truly imperial diadem, whose bending points were finished with 
pear-formed pearls of an immenac #[■«;. 'I'he vesture was gold^ tissue, 
nearly covers with a sitnibr disptisition of jewelry > and crossing rhe 
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!ihouldcr» w?re two string! of parts, probably ihe l^gtst in the world. 

T tall his dress a vesture, beauac it set close to his person, fivp tbe 
neck 10 the bottom of die waist, showing a. si^pc as noble as his air. 

At that point, it developed downwards in loos: drapery, like the 
usual ferstan garment, and was of the same costly materials with the 
vest. But for splendour, nothing could exceed the brisad bracelet 
round his amw and the belt which etwircled his waist j they actually 
blaxed like fire when the rays of the sun met them. 

The Atcesshn Mohamed Skak, 1834.—-THe death of Path 
Ali Shah unchained fierce rivalries, and it was seen that two 
of his sons, Farmatt Farma and ZtV-w-iStf/we, Coii^rnors of 
Kars and Teheran respectively, were prepared to bid for the 
throne. Fortunately for the righthd heir, the British Envoy, 
Sir Jfthn Campbell, was at Tabriz, and by his assistance, 
both moral and material, and that of the Russian representa¬ 
tive, the new Shah was able to march on Teheran at the head 
of a considerable force commanded by Sir Henry Ijfidsay 
Bethune. The circumstance that he was accompanied by 
the Ministers of Great Britain and Russia caused the desertion 
of ZU-u-Suhan's adherents, and the Pretender hastened to 
submit and was present at the coronation of his nephew, 
Fdrm<tit was a more dangerous rival, and the English 

General was soon marching south to attack him ; Isfahan 
was reached by a forced march and shortly ^afterwanls the 
rebel army was surprised in a fog near Kumlshah. I have 
visited the site of the battle;, which was decided by artillery 
fire, against which the nomad horsemen would not st.md. 
Farmaa Parma (led, but was captured, and died on the way 
to prison at ArdebiL 

Meanwhile Khorasan had revolted, but Its turbulent chicts 
submitted. In Laristan and Arabistan also there were out¬ 
breaks, but these troubles were put down, partly at any rate 
thanks to Rawlinson, who had recently arrived in Persia, 

The Seeorr/i British Military Missisitt —In r 83 ^^"J -1 Indian 
interest in Persia was so far aroused that a quatitit)' of amts, 
ammunition, and accoutrements was presented to the Shah, 
This handsome gift was followed in 1S34 important 

Military Mission, in which all arms of the service were 
represented. Among the officers who were to win distltiction 
were Rawlinson, Stoddart, Sheil, and D’Arty Todd, broni 
the start the English officers were treated with jealousy ami 
hostility by the Persians ; they had no control over the pay 
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or promotion of the Persian corps, and the young Shah did 
not support them. In 1836 the members of the English 
Mission at the royal camp were dismissed with insult ; and 
in 1838, when Sir John M'Neill hauled down his flag and 
broke off relations with Persia, all the British officers left 

with him. , j ot L 

Haji Mirza Aghasi. —Upon his accession Mohamed hhah 

brought from Tabriz his Minister, known as the Kaim 
Makamt or Deputy Governor. This personage had csta^blished 
aji extraordinary asecndiiicy over his m^terj but as he insisted 
on directing every branch of the administration himself even 
the rough machinery of the Persian Government came to a 
standstill. When the position was realized by Mohamed 
Shah the unfortunate minister was strangled. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Haji Mirza Aghasl, who' had been tutor to the 
Shah and who was both ignorant and fenadcal, his attitude 
towards all foreigners being one of profound suspicion. 

The Afghan Poli^ if Mohamed The dwth of Fath 

Ali Sliah, who had been friendly to Great Britain, and the 
accession of Mohamed Shah, who was almost entirely under 
Russian influence, was disadvantageous to British policy, as 
was speedily proved. 

No sooner was the new Shah firmly established on the 
throne than he organized a large force for a second Afghan 
campaign. Kamran Mirza had failed to pay tribute, had not 
destroyed the fortifleatiDns of Ghorian, and had added to his 
offences by the execution of some Persians. Beyond the 
cjucstion of Herat lay that of Sistan, which Persia coveted 
and claimed as one of her provinces, and its annexation at 
this period by Kamran Mirza was an additional affront. The 
British position was diplomatically very weak, as It had been 
agreed in the Definitive IVeaty that Great Britain should 
not interfere in Case of war between Persia and Afghanistan. 
Nevertheless, since the extension of Persian sovereignty would 
involve the posting of the Russian agents nearer India, the 
British Envoy used all his influence to suspend the expedition. 

The Rise if Doss Mohamed .—After the final expulsion of 
Mahmud troni Kabul, Mohamed Azim, a brother of Fattch 
Khan, governed as the Vizier of a puppet Sadozai prince ; 
but after his death his brother, Dost Mohamed, the son of 
a Kizilbash woman of low origin, gradually proved himself 
the strongest member of the family. As is almost invariably 
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the case in Afghanistan, his brothers were his most bitter 
enemies, especially Sultan Mohamed, who, after failing to 
seize Kabul, held Peshawar as a province of the Sikh kingdom. 
In spite of many vicissitudes of fortune, Dost Moham^ had 
by the year 1826 obtained undisputed possession of Kabul, 
and during the next eight years he ruled in compa^tive 
peace, of which he took the fullest advantage not only for 
strengthening his position but also for improving his own 
scanty education. In 1834 Shah Shuja, after obtaining an 
advance of his pension from the Government of India, made 
a desperate attempt to recover the throne. He detoted 
Kuhandil Khan, brother of Dost Mohamed, and b«iepd 
Kandahar, but was repulsed in the end by a force from Kabu, 
led by Dost Mohamed in person. ,, . 1 

The Bumes Mission, — In 1836 Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General, despatched Alexander Burnes on a com¬ 
mercial ” mission to Kabul, where he was well received by 
Dost Mohamed, whom he had visited as a traveller four 
years previously. The wish of the Amir was to reunite to 
his kingdom Peshawar on the east and Herat on the west, 
and he hoped that by means of a British alliance he would 
be able to obtain one, if not both, of his objects. Shortly 
after the arrival of Burnes, Captain Vitkavich, a Ru^ian 
“ commercial ” agent, reached Kabul. He had travell^ed from 
Persia via Kandahar, and at that city had induced Kuhandil 
Khan, who was disloyal to his brother, to promise to co-operate 

with the Persians against Herat. , „ • 4 

Dost Mohamed paid little attention to the Russian, and 
offered to send a force to the assistance of Yar Mohamed 
Khan, the Vizier of Kamran Mirxa and the virtual ruler of 
Herat. In return he stipulated for a subsidy with which to 
maintain the troops, and for his recognition by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as Amir of Kabul. Burn^, who was favourably 
impressed by the Afghan prince, realized that it would c 
sound policy to strengthen his hands, and in consequence 
Strongly supported his demands for a subsidy and for r^ogni- 
tion. With regard to Peshawar he recommended that an 
arrangement should be made with Ranjit Singh, by which 
Dost Mohamed should hold the city and pay tnbute for it to 
Lahore, as his brother had done. These reasonable terms 
were rejected by Lord Auckland, who demanded dismissa 
of Vitkavich and the renouncement by Dost Mohamed ot all 
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claims to the provinces conquered by Ranjst Singh. Through¬ 
out the Govemoi^Gcrieral entirely failed to realise the situation, 
and he censured Burnes for promising his support to Kuhandil 
Khan in case of Persian aggression, Even in the matter of 
pr^ents, which arc esteemed by oriental potentates not rnerely 
for their value but as adding to the dignity of the recipient 
in the eyes of his Court, the Mission was furnished scantily 
and compared most unfavourably with that of Elphinstone, 
which had bestowed splendid gifts on 5 hah Shuja, Conse¬ 
quently, through no fault of his own, Burnea failed. Kaye 
justly denounces the dishonest mutilation of despatches by 
w'hich Burnes b made to appear responsible for the failure 
of the mission. In a novel, too, written to bring out the 
wcat achievement of Eldred Pottinger, Burnes is most un¬ 
fairly made to serve as a dark background to the hero. As 
Kaye puts it, "Had Burnes been left to obey the dictates of 
his own reason and to use the light of his own esfperience, he 
would have conciliated both the Candahar Sirdars and the 
Caubul Ameer, and raised up an effective bulwark in Afghan¬ 
istan against Persian invasion and Russian intrigue." ‘ It 
remains to add that M'NeiJI's views of the question were 
practically identical. 

TVitf Fnmhes 0/ Fitkavich ,—Dost Mohamed, realizing that 
the British Government was unwilling to make reasonable 

S roposals to him, now turned to Vit^vich, w'bo promised 
Lussian support and agreed, among other things, that Russian 
assistance should be given to the Shah in his campaigri against 
Herat. His mission, however, like that of Burnes, was a 
failure, and in the end he was disowned by the Russian 
Government and diaappLared from the scene.* Not content 
10 rely on vague Russian support, Dost Mohamed ultimately 
strengthened his hands by making a treaty with Mohamed 
Shah against Kamtan Mirza ; * thus through British inepti¬ 
tude he was forced into taking a step mt^t disadvantageous 
to British policy. 

Fhe S€( 9 itd Siegt of A/rra/, lS 37 “^® 3 ®'—the Shah 
wasted the whole season in ineffectua] operations against the 
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elusive Turkoman. In 1837, however, he mustered his army 
at Shahrud and marched through Khorasan into the Herat 
province. Forewarned of the impending storm, Yar Mohamed 
Khan had collected a large proportion of the crops into the 
city and had destroyed the remainder. He also burned every 
village situated within twelve miles of Herat. Ten thousand 
horsemen were instructed to keep the field and harass the 
enemy, and the various strongholds in the province were 
garrisoned. The ramparts were repaired and the ditch was 
cleaned out and deepened. But the greatest asset of all was 
a young English artillery officer, Eldred Pottinger, who, 
arriving in disguise, revealed his identity and soon became 
the life and soul of the defence, and saved the city from its 
assailants. Incidentally Pottinger raised the prestige of Grpt 
Britain in Central Asia, and the Khan of Khiva informed Major 
Abbot, whom we shall meet later on, that the gallantry of 
that officer was his first introduction to the British, of whom 

he had never previously heard. . l j 

The Persian army arrived before Herat in November and 
operations began almost immediately. Foraging parties com- 
mitted every possible atrocity, and the Shah, to show the 
spirit in which he was waging war, ordered the first prisoner 
to be bayoneted in his presence. About a month after the 
commencement of the siege one of the bastions was taken, 
but it was soon retaken, and during the winter operations 
dragged on month after month with no decisive results, the 
Persian generals working entirely independently of one 
another and each being rather pleased if a rival general was 
defeated. 

In the spring of 1838 M'Neill arrived in the Persian camp 
and attempted to persuade the disheartened Shah to break off 
the siege. At the monarch’s request he entered Herat and 
drew up an agreement with Yar Mohamed Khan on behalf of 
Mohamed Shah. Unfortunately Count Simonich, the Russian 
Envoy, arrived at this juncture and offered the services of a 
Russian officer. The Shah, like a true son of Iran, hoped every¬ 
thing from the newcomer and for a fortnight would not hear 
of ratifying the agreement made by the British Minister, As, 
however, Herat did not fall he began to think of it again; 
though, still hoping for success, he could not make up his 
mind to face the loss of prestige which failure would involve. 
The smallest advantage would buoy him up and a promise of 
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aid from Kandahar made him decide to continue the siege. 
At the same time he slighted the British Envoy and refused 
redress when one of his couriers was seized, being under the 
impression that Great Britain valued the friendship of Persia 
so highly that she would stand even affronts to her repre¬ 
sentative. 

Matters were in this unsatisfactory state when the Shah, 
at a private audience, agreed to fulfil the terms of the agree¬ 
ment if the Minister would assure him officially in writing 
that he would incur the anger of the British Government if 
the siege were continued. The object of this, it was explained, 
was to prove to all that the Shah was raising the siege in 
order to avoid offending Great Britain. The fickle monarch 
next attempted to extort a large pecuniary payment for com¬ 
plying with the wishes of Great Britain, and in view of the 
lavishness which had marked previous missions he had good 
reason to expect some pecuniary aid. This, however, was 
refused, and so he turned the tables on the Minister by 
sending him a despatch in which the terms of his communica¬ 
tion were treated as an attack upon the sovereign independent 
rights of the King of Kings. This document and the hostile 
spirit of the Persian Court induced the British Envoy to quit 
the royal camp. At Shahrud he received instructions from 
England to express to the Shah the strongest disapproval of 
Her Majesty’s Government at his conduct in conneidon with 
Herat and to state that Great Britain would regard the occu¬ 
pation of that city as a hostile act. Finally he was to point 
out that the island of Kharak had been occupied by British 
troops. 

Shortly after the departure of the British Envoy a final 
effort was made by the Persian army. For six days the 
defences were battered and a general assault planned by 
General Perovski was delivered. Thrice the breach was cap¬ 
tured, but the Afghan swordsmen drove the besiegers back 
and nearly two thousand of them were killed or wounded. 
General Perovski was killed, and Samson, who led the battalion 
of Russian deserters, was wounded. 

The Shah was utterly dejected, though, like a Persian, 
he derived much consolation from the fact that the plan of 
attack which failed had been drawn up by a Russian ; rumour, 
too, had magnified the scope of the British operations in the 
Persian Gulf. He was consequently ready to listen to Colonel 
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Stoddart,’ who was sent to him hy M'Neill, and, after hearing 
Stoddart's message, replied in the words which form a heading 
to this chapter. ’ Rumours of the expedition to reinstate Shah 
Shuja on the throne assisted the triumph of British policy. 
Simonich lost all influence, and the Shah finally left Herat 
without coming to any agreement with its ruler. Thus ended 
the celebrated siege. 

The First AfghetM 1838-1842. —The siege of Herat, 

which to all ippeirances was bound to fall into the hands of 
Persia and to be followed by the capture or submission of 
Kandahar, if not of Kabul, reacted most unfavourably on ^e 
political situation in India. Rumours of a Moslem invasion 
filled the bazars, public securities declined in value, and the 
speedy end of British rule was foretold. Under these adverse 
Conditions Lordt Auckland and hts advisers decided to make 
a counter-stroke, and, as they were hostile to Drot Mahomed, 
Shah Shuja was the chosen instrument of their poli^. In 
the first instance it was proposed to induce Ranjit Singh to 
co-operate with Shah Shuja by advancing through the Khyber 
Pass on Kabul, while Shah Shtd^ himself marched ^on the 
capital by Kandahar at the head of an army recruited by 
himself. This project was duly agreed to by both the pnn- 
cipals, but it was then pointed out to Lord Auckland that 
Without a British force it would almost certainly^ miscarry. 
As Kaye puts it, “since Mohamed Shah was besieging Herat, 
it was de^dded that Great Britain should herself make war 
upon Dost Mohamed, and this was the origin of the First 
Afghan War, which has been justly censured more than any 
other waged by Great Britain in Asia.” 

The plan finally adopted was to march to Herat and misc 
the siege, to drive Dost Mohamed from Kabul and to put Shah 
Shuja in his place, The policy of driving Persia from Herat 
was sound, but from a military point of view the expedition, 
as originally planned, was almost beyond the resources of the 
British army in India. The centre where the army assembled 
was Karnal, and the distance from this frontier cantonment 
to Kandahar was eleven hundred miles. From Kandahar to 
PJgfjt was four hundred more. The British force^ only 
twenty thousand strong and encumbered by thousands of 

% SMdlin W1» trirtwiTi!. lent Sir John M'SVitl to Sokhir^ -iih hatn«ti«lt W mUw 
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followers, would therefore have had to march the enormous 
distance of fifteen hundred miles through a poor, dry^, and 
possihly hostile country and then meet an enemy not per¬ 
haps ver>’ formidable, but possibly strengthened by Russian 
officers and money, if not by Russian regiments. When the 
losses through hardships, the posting of garrisons at strate¬ 
gical points, and the probability of attacks by the Afghans 
are all considered, this expedition, it must be confessed, was 
difficult to carry out from the military point of view, and 
might well have ended in disaster. Fortunately, before it 
started news reached India that Mohamed Shah had been 
baffled before Herat and had marched hack to Persia, It 
might have been thought that with the removal of this really 
serious menace the necessity for engaging a British army in 
Afghanistan had passed away. 

It was, however, decided that Dost Mohamed, representing 
the Bankzai dynasty, must be driven out of Afghanistan and 
Shah Shuja, of the Sadozai family, set up in his place, on the 
alleged ground that Dost Mohamed'» hostility threatened the 
peace of India, As long as Mohamed Shah ms besieging 
Herat there were strong reasons for an expedidon, but after 
his failure there were none of sufficient weight, apart from 
the iniustice of invading Afghanistan with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of substituting an inefficient ruler for one of exceptional 

capacitv, , . j ‘ j 

Even with the reduced force which it was now determined 
to employ, the question of supplies, expressed in terms of 
lrans|Hirt, dominated the military situation throughout, and 
the losses both in men and camels in the Bolan Pass were very 
heavy, Kandahar was fortunately undefended, and the army 
was able to rest in a relatively fertile centre. There was, 
indeed no resistance until Ghazni was reached. Sir Henry 
Durand (then a Ueulcnant in the Bcngd Engineers) gallantly 
blew up the Kabul Gate of the city, which alone had not been 
bricked up, the garrison fled panic-stricken, and the army, 
which was once again on short rations, mainly owing to 
difficulties of transport, obtained supplies i n abundance. This 
feat of arms, which amazed the Afghans, who deemed Ghazni 
impregnable, secured a triumphal entry into Kabul in August 
1839, and Dost Mohamed subsequenriy surrendered. 

Two years later there was a reaction, lai by Akbar Khan, 
son of Deal Mohamed, The brigade which had been left to 
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garrison Kabul was badly led, and was finally induced to 
evacuate its cantonment in midwinter, with the result that 
four thousand fighting men and twelve thousand followers 
were cut to pieces W'hile retiring on Jalalabad^ 

in the spring of 1844 Pollock forced the Khyber and 
relieved Jalalabad, but it was not until September that Lord 
Ellenborough, who had succeeded Lord Auckland as Governor- 
General, pcmtiited Pollock from Jalalabad and Nott from 
Kandahar to converge on Kabul, which, after some fighting, 
was occupied by both generals^ Meanwhile Shah Shuja had 
been assassinated, and ultimately Dost Mohamed, whose 
feelings towards Great Britain must have been particularly 
bitter, was permitted to return and the British army evacuated 
Afghanistan. Thus concluded an enterprise which was 
unjust, inexpedient, and badly led. Its main object was 
to expel Dost Mohamed, who was ultimately released and 
restored to power by Great Bntain. At the same time it is 
easy to exaggerate the military importance of the destruc¬ 
tion of a brigade. The loss was avenged, and would in 
conset^uence soon be forgotten. Upon the whole, when 
we consider the enormous distances, the lack of suppliw 
and water, and the bad comm u meat ions, Great Britain 
would appear to have been fortunate in suffering only one 
disaster. 

Tht Bruis/t MtJffon la Herat, 1839 1841.—Yar Mohamed 
Khan ‘ was the first to congratulate Shah Shuja upon his 
restoration to the throne, and it was decided to send a mission 
from India to Herat and to make a treaty with its ruler. 
Major D*Arcy Todd, who had been with M'Neill at the siege, 
was selected fi>r the task, and the mission was *’ received with 
every mark of respect by the Monarch and his Minister.” 
A treaty was concluded, by the terms of which the Government 
of India paid a monthly subsidy of twenty-five thousand 
rupees, in return for which it was stlpulatea that all inter¬ 
course with Persia should be carried on through the British. 
As might have been expected, however, the Vizier was unable 
to refrain from Intriguing, and before very' long Todd received 
from the Legation at Teheran the copy of a letter Yar 
Mohamed had addressed to Mohamed Shah, in which he 
stated that his hopes rested on the Asylum of the Universe " 

1 Iri Cjj’M'jii br J. P. ■ fOoJ ■ccdudI il foniitmoutr 
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and that the English were tolerated merely from motives of 

expediency. , . , 

This was condoned, but after a residence of eighteen 
months Todd discovered that a mission had been sent by Yar 
Mohamed to Meshed. He thereupon stopped payment of 
the subsidy and, a breach ensmng, the British representative, 
realizing that the Viilcr was bitterly hostile, withdrew from 
Herat. 

The SenhmeKt with Penia, — Vit must now return to Persia. 
Mohamed Shah, as we have seen, when forced to abandon 
the siege of Herat, had hastily agreed to fiifil all the demands 
of the British Government, but he was most unwilling to 
evacuate Ghonan, Farrah, and Afghan Sabaawar. He was 
likewise unwilling to apologize to the British Minister for the 
assault upon his courier ; in short, he waa thoroughly out of 
temper at having failed before Herat. 

Meanwhile he had despatched a certain Husayn Khan to 
England with a view to obtaining M^NciU’s recall. The 
envoy was armed with a portentous document in which the 
Shah protested that the sole object of hia expedition had been 
to rescue Persian subjects from slavery, and complained 
bitterly of the oppression to which he had been subjected by 
the British Minister. Unfortunately for the Persian repre¬ 
sentative, Lord Palmerston was Foreign Minister, and at 
Vienna he received an intimation that he would not be 
recognized as a diplomatic agent, and that in the demand for 
the recall of the British Minister Her Majesty’s Government 
only saw an additional proof that Sir John M'Neill had faith- 
folly and ably performed his duty. With ememe difficult)' 
the Persian Envoy obtained an interview with Palmerston. 
That stitcsman finally consented to formulate the denmnds of 
the British Government, which were nine in number, and 
included the evacuation of Ghorian and other Afghan strongs 
holds and a written apology for the ill-treatment of the courier. 
Lastly it was stipulated that the signature of a commcrical 
treaty must accompany the rc-cstablishment of diplomatic 
relations. The unsuccessful envoy upon bis return “ate 
many sticks,” in other words he was severely bastinadoed. 

The RebeiUin of Aga Kkm, 1840-1841.—The vit^ity of 
religious sects is remarkable, and Mohamed Shah received an 
unpleasant reminder of the feet in the rebellion of Aga Khan 
Mahallati. Descended from the Ismatlis who played such an 
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important part on the stage of Persia until Hutagu crushed the 
noxious sect, as detailed in Chapter LVI., Aga Khan,^ who 
was a Persian nobleman and landowner, rebelled in 184O and 
defeated the Governor of Yezd on the borders of the Kerman 
province. After some further successes he wajs driven away 
from Kerman and seized the fort at Bam. Finally he fled to 
India, where he assisted the British in Sind and settled down 
io Bombay, In 1844-4^ his brother Abul Hasan, known 
as the Sirdar^ invaded Persian Baluchistan, but in the end was 
expelled. The present representative of the &mily is one of 
the leading and most enlightened Moslems in India, where 
his followers are termed Khojas. 

Persa-Tnrkish RehHans^ 1844-1843-—Since the close of 
hostilities between Persia and Turkey there had been many 
causes of mutual complaint, as was only to be expected with 
an ill-defined frontier inhabited on both sides by wild and 
turbulent tribesmen. 

In 1844 the Kurdish Vail of Ardelan collected his horse¬ 
men to support a disnussed Pasha of Sulaymania, whose case 
the Persian Government had taken up with slight success, and 
to meet this force Turkish troops assembled on their side of 
the frontier. A Kurdish detaeWent was sent to occupy a 
defile in rear of the Turkish position, but the manoeuvre was 
rendered unavailing by the defeat of the Vali of Ardelan. 
The matter was misrepresented at Teheran; the Shah gave 
ordera for an army to be assembled, and an outbreak of 
hostilities appeared to be imminent. Great Britain and 
Russia, however, used their good offices, and war was averted. 
Subsequently a commission was formed for delimiting the 
frontier, and the peace was not broken, in the following 
year reUgioiis opinion in Persia was outraged by an attack 
on Kcrbda and a massacre of its inhabitants. Although this 
city is on Turkish soil, the ciy for war was universal and 
extensive military preparations were made ; but the Turkish 
Government expressed regret and promised compensation, 
and so hostilities were again avoided. 

The Death of Mohamed <Shahy 1848.—Mohamed Shah from 
boyhood had been a martyr to gout, and when he reached his 
fortieth year he was attacked by a complication of maladies to 
which he succumbed. His differences with Great Btitain and 
his future before Herat, combined with ill-health, had soured 
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his chaMCter> which was certainly bigot^ i 

according to his lights he was not a bad S^. The of 
Persia, however, was not satisfactory *, for Hap Mspsa Aghast, 
who had been its virtual ruler for thirteen years, was utterly 
ienorant of statesmanship or of military saence, yet too win to 
leccivc instruction and too jealous to admit of a co^jutor; 
brutal in his language ; insolent In his demeanour; indolent 
in his habits; he Tirought the exchequer to the verge ot 
bankruptcy and the country to the brink of revolution. 1 he 
pay of the army was generally from three to five yews in arrwrs. 
The cavalry of the tribes was almost annihilated. biicn 
to adopt the weighty words of RawUnson—was the condition 
of Persia in the middle of the nineteenth century,^ 
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of HiirAt AOd of the trbole of AfghJOHtanp And urcr to AElAmipl to Lntei^je with the 
intkpondence of thte Stae±a. 

En OAi of difficjndc&k oriiin^ bnimn the ConfninuiL of Btrta ind ihe country 
oF HorAt Afld AfjghAoiit^ the Feniin CoTemnxnt cn^i^ co »Str them for idjiut- 
meoE to the friendly offioei af the Britith Guvcnacnent^ ind not co ukc up umt unlen 
thoee Aiendly affiofei M\ at effect,—TAr Tfta^ s/ Fonj^ Art, 5. 

Tke Aectiiion of Nastr-u-Din, 1 848,—After the death of 
Mohamed Shah there was no opposition to the accession of the 
Heir-Apparent, whose age was sixteen. Disorders, however, 
broke out in the provinces, and the capital was the scene of 
intrigues, mainly directed a^nst fJaji Mina Aghasi, On 
the advice of the British and Russian ministers he withdrew 
from the direction of afi^rs. Nasir-u-Din reached Teheran 
from Tabriz about six weeks after the decease of his lather, 
and was crowned at midnight. 

Mina Taki Khaity Amir-i-Niiiam, — -In Persia the Vizier 
almost invariably plays a preponderating r6le, and therefore 
at a time when it seemed possible that the country would 
break up the choice of a chief Minister by the new Shah was 
most important. Usually the post is filled by a man of humble 
origin, and to this rule Mirza Taki Khan was no exception. 
His father was cook, and afterwards steward, of Kaim Makam, 
the first Vizier of Mohamed Shah. The son entered the 
service of the Persian Commander-in-Chief and went to St. 
Petersburg in his suite ou the occasion of the embassy of 
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Khusm AAVzii. Hia promotion was rapid until he became 
Viilcr of the army of Azerbaijan- Later on he 
Persia on the frontier commission which met at ^e^- 
MintLa Taki Khan’s last appointment was that of Chief Officer 
of the Keir-Ap|>arent, who, when he came to the throne, not 
unnaturally appointed him C^ef Mmister. He d^armed 
jealousy as far as possible by refusing the title of 
or “ Prime Minister," and assumed that of Amtr-i-Nt 2 ,am^ or 
" Chief of the Army." 

The new Vizier was determined to remedy the various 
cxisrinc abuses, such as the sale of appointments and governor- 
ships the enormous number of pensions granted to unworthy 
pci^ns, and the robbery of the soldiers by their officers- At 
Srst be made little way, as few Persians could credit the exist¬ 
ence of a minister who was both truthfbl and inconmptdde. 
Gradually, however, the word was passed round that bribery 
and corruption were of no avail, and with some public opinion 
at his back he reformed abuse after abuse, and placed the 
finances of the country on something resembling a bi^iness- 
like footing. Naturally his reforms raised up a host ot 
enemies, among whom was the powerful Queen-mother, but 
the young Shah at first supported him loyally, and even gave 

him his own sister in mamage. . , _ , - 

The Rehdiion ej the Persia the Turks of Azer¬ 

baijan play the leading part. By custom the Heir-Apprent 
governs this province, and upon succeeding to the throne 
marches to Teheran surrounded by hia staff of Turks. The 
army, too, and certainly the most trustworthy portion of it, 
is mainly recruited in this province, which also supplies all the 
artillerymen. Consequently the Kajar dynasty came to be 
identified with “ the Turks," and In many cases nsmgs were 
inspired by hatred of these alien mrrisons for the inhabitants 
of Azerbaijan speak little or no Persian. 

Towards the close of the reign of Mohamed Shah a young 
Kajar Khan known as Salar, son of Asaf-u-Dola, bad rebelled. 
He had induced many of the chiefs of Khorasan to join him, 
but they deserted and he was forced to seek re^gc among the 
Turkoman together with Jafar Kull Khan, chief of Bujnurd. 
Shortly afterwards the two rebels returned to Khorasan and 
reoccuplcd Bujnurd. Again they were attacked and agmn 
they fled, Jafar KuU Khan taking refuge on this occasion with 
Yar Mohamed Khan of Herat. 
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The death of Mohamed Shah gave the Pretender Kia 
chance, and before long, omng to hatred of the Turks, almost 
all the chiefs of KKorasan had Joined the young Khan, whose 
personality was attractive and courage undoubted. Yar 
Mohamed Khan brought two thousand sowars to Meshed 
as a reinforcement for Hamaa Afrrzd, the Persian Governor- 
General, who had promised him twenty guns and two frontier 
posts in return for his assistance. But the forces of Salar 
were too strong, and Meshed was evacuated, the Governor- 
General retiring in the direction of the Afghan frontier. 
Meanwhile a force of six thousand infantry under Sultan 
Murad I^Iirza reached Khorasati from Teheran and, mainly 
owing to the desertion of the Bujnurd chief, Salar was driven 
lo shut himself up in Meshed, where he was besieged for 
eighteen months Finally the citizens of the Sacred City 
entered into negotiations with the besiegers, and surrendered 
Meshed and Salar, The Pretender was tortured in bar¬ 
barous fashion to make him reveal his treasure, and was then 
strangled. He was buried in the shrine of Khoja Rabi, where 
his grave was pointed out to me. 

The —Among the latest religions to which Asia has 

given birth is that of the Bab. Its founder, Bayyid Ali 
Mohamed,^ born in i Sao, was the son of a grocer of Shiraz, 
who evincing a religious disposition was sent to Kerbcla, 
where he studitsd at the feet of celebrated doctors of law and 
gained distinction for the austerities he practised and for his 
love of learning. At the age of twenty-four he nrodaimed 
himsdf the fiai, or *' Gate,*^ intimating thereby that he was 
the “ Gate *' through which men might attain to knowledge 
of the Twelfth Imam. In the same year the Bab, aa he was 
thenceforth termed, undertook the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
on returning by way of Bushirc attniCted considerable atten¬ 
tion, followers gathering round him in large numbers. En¬ 
couraged by this Support, he determined to convert his own 
city to his doctrines. In spite of the fact that hia represen¬ 
tative w;is haatinadoed and mutilated by the Governor—the 
same Husayn Khan who had been unsuccessful as an envoy 
to England—the Bab entered Shiraz. Confronted with the 
doctors of law, he declared that the mission of Mohamed was 
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ended and that he himself had come to inaugurate a new 
era. The aatonished assembly requested a written statement 
of his claims, but when this was presented it was found to be 
illegible. The Bab was consequently pronounced a madman 
and was beaten and imprisoned. 

His followers meanwhile increased in numbers and per¬ 
secutions were instituted. An attack w^ made by the 
Shirazls on the house where the founder of the sect was im¬ 
prisoned, but he escaped to Isfahan, After a while he was 
sent as a prisoner to Maku, in the extreme north-weat corner 
of Persia, and thence to Chihrik, near Urumia, where he 

declared himself to be the Imam Mahdi. ^ -r* l * 

Finally, in iBjO, he was ordered to execution at Tabnii. 
In the great square he received the volley of a finog p^, 
and when the smoke rolled away he was not to be seen, i he 
shots had cut his ropes and he had fled. Had he gained the 
town he might have escaped, aud^ his religion would mvc 
been firmly established by the miracle—as it would have 
been deemed. Unfortunately for himself, he took refuge m 
the guard-TOom, where be was found. He was at once taken 
back to the square and shot. 

His DvciriKiS ,—His doctrines, as expounded m the 
or “ Book of Doctrine,” are mptical and obscure. To quote 
Wollaston, “ God is Etein^ and U napproachablc. All 
things come from Him and exist by Him, Man cannot 
approach Him except through some appointed medium. So, 
distinct from God, there is a Primal Will which bccom« 
incarnate in the prophets. This Primal VTill spoke in the 
Bab, and will speak in ' him whom God shall manifest ; 
and after him through others, for there is no cessation in 
these manifestations.” 

Browne points out that the doctrines “ formed together 
a, system bold, original and, to the Persian mind, singularly 
attractive ; but, taken separately, there was hardly one of 
which he could claim to be the .author, and not very many 
which did not mount to a remote antiquity.” He goes ^ 
to Eioint out that the title of ’ had been already assumed 
by the four intimates of the Twelfth Imam, and that other 
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thconc? ndvanccd were those of the Unuilis* Even the 
virtues of the number tiineteen, the " Number of the Unity/' 
wete not new- 

1 bAve made no spedal study of Babiism, as for an oflidal 
this would be difficult, and my connexion with members of 
the sect has been pnneipaily confined to saving their lives in 
times of persecution. Students, however, notice that in its 
modem development there is an increasingly close con¬ 
nexion with Christian ideals and practices in Western Asia, 
whereas in Persia the converts remain practically Moslems of 
the Shia sect and find difficulty in assimilating the spirit of 
the new teaching. 

The Forianes ef the RuHi, — Mirza Yahya, a youth of 
nineteen known as Subh-i-Ezel, or “ Morning of Eternity,*^ 
who had apparently been nominated by the Bab, succeeded him 
after his execution, and for some years (from 1850 1^0 tBfiB) 
his position was undisputed- In 185:1, owing to the per¬ 
secution referred to below, he fled to Baghdad, and ten years 
later he and bis followers were transferred to Adrianople at 
the request of the Shah. 

Subh-i-Esel was too peace-loving and unworldly to control 
a community of enthusiasts, and gradually the direction of 
afiPairs fell entirely into the hands of his elder half-brother, 
Baha Ulla, or '* Splendour of God." For a while Baha Utia 
acted nominally on the instructions of Subh-UEzel, but about 
iBfifi he proclaimed himself as " Him whom Cod shall mani¬ 
fest " and called upon his brother to acknowledge his supreme 
authority. There was a desperate conflict between the two 
parties, but Baha Ulla finally triumphed, only a faithful few 
clinging to his brother. In t868 the Turkish Government 
decided to separate the rivals. Subh-i-Ezel was sent to 
Cyprus, where he died recently at a great age,^ Baha Ulla 
was interned at Acre, and, dying in 1892, was succeeded by 
hia son, Abbas EfFendi, although difFercncra arose between 
the new leader and his youtigcr brother, Mrrza Moharoed 
All. The present head of the religion, who is generally 
known as Abdul Baha, or " The Slave of the Splendour," has 
created a much wider sphere for his activities: he preaches 
peace and goodwill among men in Europe and America 

^ While h4|diii| xht poix flf CWnJ K^fTTua I hud t ecwmpemdaicr with Sufah-l'Efd, 
what* hid gUimj . hi mhic pmptfly. Kr wfotc hti tedauLiCrd lU cUiriit I 

it wu ttnpmiblc not «jinpAduH with the tuaworidly aldl nuti, drarrted bj pnctiiulLj 
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and is more concerned with ethical than with metaphysical 
questions. 

Plots and Risings^ 1850 - 1851 .—In 1850 the fol¬ 
lowers of the Bab attempt^ to seize the fanatical city of Yezd,^ 
but failed and fled to Kerman. A conspiracy was also fonned 
to assassinate Amir-i-Nlzanij but it was discovered and the 
conspiratots were seized and executed. Of greater import¬ 
ance was the outbreak in the same year at Zanjan, a town 
to the west of Kazvin, famous for its goldsmiths' work. The 
chief mvUa had embraced the new doctrines, and he and his 
disciples seized the city. Following in the footsteps of the 
Kharijites, they torturm to death dl prisoners and defied a 
large Persian army, buoyed up with the hope that they would 
soon possess the entire world. The siege lasted throughout 
the summer, but finally their leader, Mohameo Ali, 

was wounded and died, and their stronghold was captured. 
Men, women, and children were massacred by the besiegers. 

Two years later the life of the Shah was attempted by 
four Babis who posed as petitioners. He was wounded in 
the thigh, and the report was spread of his death. The 
punishment inflicted on the conspirators was barbarous. 
At first ten prisoners were executed, in the case of two, 
lighted candles were stuck into them, and after suffering this 
torture, they were hacked asunder with a hatchet. A reign 
of terror then ensued, and the Chief Minister, to avoid con¬ 
centrating on himself the vengeance of the Babis, distributed 
the prisoners among the officials of the state,* who did them 
to death. 

The Bab is, including their famous poetess, Kurrat-ul- 
Ayn, or '* Coolness of the Eyes,” displayed such bravery that 
they gained sympathy not only among their fellow-country¬ 
men, but also amon^ the Europeans resident in Teheran, and 
probably their heroic behaviour gained many converts to the 
new religion, 

Foundadon 0^ the Kasdan Naval Station at jisharada^ 1840 . 
“The peculiarity of the southern coast of the Caspian littoral 
consists in salt lagoons formed by narrow spits of land. That 
of EnzeU, the port of Resht, has already been referred to, 

^ \i\ |i9ta| I loihblE kTAta oqC of ■ in Afiy CEIC who mLed 

U IcRk Koouani wil:h *B coemy Jden ai i tai wnj pven m JkujihxlL 

hy llir awmft*Aid AfJffiBt luk Awful airodtifv wm comraiti^. 

* Hk SMb'f Frcnrh doctor ocuted ftom lihddnf ■ La (iiboh by Myibf ih*t 
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and at Astrabad there is another. In this latter case the long 
narrow promontory runs out for thirty miles from the western 
coast and terminates in three amall islands, the most easterly 
of which is close to the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea. In 
1836 the Persian Government had applied to the Tsar for 
na^ assistance against Turkoman pirates, who raided the 
coasts of Mazanderan with impunity. This was granted, 
and the Russians, realizing the advantage'of founding a per¬ 
manent naval station in the south-east comer of the Caspian, 
occupied the island of Ashtuada * about the year 1840. The 
Government of the Shah remonstrated against this seizure 
of Persian soil, but without success. The Russian Minister, 
without denying the validity of the Persian claim to the 
island, pointed out that pirates could be held in check only 
by means of ships operating from a base, and that it would put 
an end to the beneficent naval activity of Russia if Ashurada 
were evacuated. As the Turkoman would have immediately 
recommenced their raids if the Russian ships had left, this 
argument would appear to have had weight. 

The Turkoman were by no means disposed to acquiesce 
tamely in a new order which prevented thar raids. In 1851 
they surprised the island and killed or carried off its garrison. 
It was given out—possibly in order to “ save jface ”—that 
these raiders had been assisted by Persia, and the Russian 
representative demanded the dismissal of the Shah's brother 
from the governorBhip of Mazanderan. This demand sorely 
tried Amir 4 -Nizam, who held it to be wholly unjustified, but 
after protesting strongly he wisely yielded to the Northern 
Power, 

The Fall of Amir-i-Nizam, i8^[.—Naslr-u-Din showed 
remarkable loji'alty to his great Minister ; but, as was only 
to be expected, the influence brought to bear, which pointed 
out his undoubted popularity among the soldiers, who knew 
that they owed their regular pay and clothing to him, at 
length aroused the fears of the Shah. Surrounding himself 
with his guards, he sent a messenger to his Minister to Inform 
him that he was no Longer Vizier, but only Commander of the 
army. This order was received with perfect submission, and 
Mjrxa Aga Khan, Idmad-u-Dola, was appointed Sadr-i-Azam. 

* fn TSqj t iiKLhwrd o-tT thr ini 1 wm mrptwd mt iu lauUiirCiMi, ti nifh 

thii burial A ttattn §pny lyrcvpi ri|^i sCfMi El It li co«rfoti*l3f unln'^ltKy+ Ijfc 
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The feJlen Amir-l-Nizam, but for Ul-advised action on his 
behalf by the Russian Minister, who declared him pro¬ 
tected by the Tsar and then withdrew from this ^ition^ 
might have weathered the storm. But this intervention and 
the intrigues of his enemies goaded the Shah to order him 
to retire to Kashan. There, watched by his devoted wife, he 
lived for two months, but it was then decided to execute h^, 
and he was seized by a ruse. In the bath of the beautiful 
palace at Fin bis veins were opened, and Persia’s great Minister * 
passed away. It is said that people have the rulers th^ 
deserve and, if so, Persia is to be sincerely pitied ; _ for she is 
ruled, as Europe was in mediaeval times, by officials whose 
main desire is to amass wealth ant tiefds. However 

this may be, the regrets which the traveller feels when visldng 
the charming gardens and pavilions of Fin are rendered more 
poignant when be reflects that, bad this Minister governed 
for twenty years, he might have trained up some honest 
capable men to succeed him. The execution of Amir-i- 
N^m was, indeed, a calamity for Persia ; for it arrested the 
progress which had been so painftilly achiev^ and, as the 
near future was to prove, it had an equally disastrous effect 
on her external retations. 

Tht Herat Qntstiany 18^1-1853.—Yar Mohamed Khan, 
who had successfully maintained the independence of Herat 
against Persia and the Barakzais of Kabul and Kandahar, 
died in 1851 , He was succeeded by his son, Said Mohamed, 
a dissolute and almost imbecile youth, who, in Older to 
strengthen his position at home, where his incapacity Md 
raised up a host of enemies, opened up negotiations with 
Persia. This action affected the British Government, and 
two years later a treaty was imposed on Persia by the terms of 
which that power “ engaged not to send troops on any account 
to the territory of Herat, excepting when troops from without 
attack the place.” * Although Persia agre^ to sign this 
treaty, there is no doubt that it was unpcJatable to the Shah 
and was not without its influeucc on the events which followed. 

Russian Negotiattans •with Persia., 1853^^855* — 
autumn of 185^ Prince Dolgoruki made sec.'et proposals to 
the Shah that Persia should co-operate with Russia against 
Turkey. This was to be effected in the first instance by 
collecting forces to threaten Erzerum and Baghdad from 

^ AifrMa^A TVi-afiiff tito. XVIL p. y I. 
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Azerbaijan and Irak respectively, and then, if it appeared 
advisable, by declaring war and invading the Ottoman 
dominions from both these bases. It was agreed that, in 
the event of success, the territory seized by Persia should 
be either retained by that power or g^ven back to Turkey 
upon payment. As a further inducement to accept this 
tempting offer, the Tsar promised, if war were declared, to 
remit the balance of the Turkomanchw indemnity ; and, 
if only a demonstration were made, the entire cost would 
be deducted from the debt. The Shah swallowed the bait 
and accepted these proposals, but the Russian Minister had 
to reckon with Sadr-i-Azam. That astute individual pointed 
out that, if it was open to Persia to co-operate with Russia, 
it was equally open to join Turkey. He added that, if Great 
Britain and France intervened on her side, Persia might be 
able to sweep away the humiliating treaty of Turkomanchai 
and win back the lost provinces. The Shah was convinced 
by this reasoning, and, although orders had actually been 
issued for assembling forces in the provinces of Azerbaijan 
and Kermanshah, it was now decided to watch events and not 
to commit Persia definitely. This veering round on the part 
of the Shah deeply chagrined Prince Dolgoruki, who vented 
his wrath on Sadr-i-Azam. Nasir-u-Din made overtures to 
Great Britain and France, and was advised by those Powers, 
which had now joined in the Russo-Turkish war, to remain 
neutral. This counsel, which was most displeasing to its 
recipient and to the Court of Persia, caused Sadr-i-Azam to 
view the Russian proposals with less disfavour. Possibly 
he realized that it was dangerous to thwart Russia, and 
possibly also the lack of energy and vigour with which the 
war was waged by Great Britain, who did not make any use 
of her Indian army, influenced him in the same direction. 

The Breach voith Great Britain, 1855.—Persia was un¬ 
doubtedly annoyed with Great Britain, but the trifling ques¬ 
tion which divided the two governments need not in itself 
have caused a rupture. It is not impossible that it was inten¬ 
tionally used for that purpose ; but it is equally possible 
that the breach to which it led was not foreseen or intended 
by the Persian Government. In 1854 the British Legation 
had engaged as Persian Secretary a certain Mirza Hashim 
Khan, who had formerly been in Persian employment but 
had quitted the service some years before. Sadr-i-Azam 
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objected to his holding the post, and this point was yielded, 
as it was obviously undesirable to employ as a go-between an 
individual who was disliked by the Persian Minister. When 
Sadr-i-Azam first expressed his wishes on the subject, he 
suggested that Mirza Hashim might be sent to Shiraz as 
British Agent; but when this appointment was actually made 
he declared that, inasmuch as the man had never obtained 
a formal discharge from the service of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, he was ineligible to hold any post under the British, 
and that his acceptance of the Agency would not be per¬ 
mitted. This objection was frivolous, for it is well known 
that in Persia formal discharges are unheard of, and Sadr-i- 
Azam added insult by arresting and detaining Mirza HasWm’s 
wife. Mr. Murray, the newly arrived Minister, agreed in 
the interests of peace that, if the Mirza were granted a slightly 
better paid post by the Persian Government, and if his safety 
were guaranteed and his wife restored to him, he would be 
discharged from the British service. Not only was this most 
reasonable proposal refused, but the unscrupulous Minister 
stated openly that the British representative had retmned the 
Mirza simply on account of his wife. An offensive letter 
followed, in which a threat was made that, if the British flag 
were struck, there would be certain unpleasant revelations. 
The Minister finally broke off relations, and at the end of 
1855 quitted Teheran. Weeks, and then months, passed 
without any communication from England. Sadr-i-Azam 
consequently began to think that he had triumphed over 
Mr. Murray, and in his somewhat premature exultation he 
resolved to gratify the national wish to obtain possession of 
Herat. 

The Angla-Afghan Alliance, 1855.—The threatening atti¬ 
tude of Persia towards Afghanistan caused Dost Mohamed to 
embrace cordially the idea of an alliance with Great Britain. 
Early in 1855 Sir John Lawrence concluded a treaty of 
perpetual peace and friendship * with the representative of 
our erstwhile enemy, thereby ending the twelve years of 
hostility and suspicion which the First Afghan War had 
bequeathed as a legacy. 

The Change of Rulers at Herat, 1855.—Almost simul¬ 
taneously with the conclusion of this treaty, the situation 
n the Herat province underwent a radical change. Said 

' The text ii given in RawUnton’* work, App* H* 
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Mohamed, who was totally unfitted to rule, was deposed by 
his subjects in favour of Mohamed Yusuf, a Sadozai, who in 
order to avenge-the death of Kamran Mirza put his rival to 
death. Mohamed Yusuf, who had long resided in exile at 
Meshed, was rightly regarded as a Persian nominee. Dost 
Mohamed, who by the recent death of Kuhendil Khan had 
gained Kandahar, was most anxious for Great Britain to take 
action in defence of her interests at Herat, and when this 
step was deprecated as premature he proposed himself to 
attack the city with an Afghan army. 

The Occupation of Herat hy Persia^ 1856.—Meanwhile, as 
already stated, Persia was recklessly bent on breaking the 
treaty of 1853, and in the spring of 1856 a Persian army 
marched on Herat, where it was welcomed by Mohamed 
Yusuf. Shortly afterwards there was a rising against Ae 
overbearing Persians, and Mohamed Yusuf hoisted the British 
fiag and appealed for aid to Dost Mohamed. As the result 
of a second rising, however, Mohamed Yusuf was seized and 
sent a prisoner to the Persian camp. His deputy, Isa Khan, 
held the city for some months, but in October 1856, the 
science of a French engineer, M. Buhler, brought about its 
fall, and Persian possession of Herat was at last made good. 

The Second British Treaty taith Dost Mohamed^ 1857.— 
Action was then taken by Great Britain against Persia in 
two ways, one of which was indirect; for by a second treaty, 
concluded in January 1857,* Dost Mohamed was granted a 
subsidy of a lac of rupees per month during the continuation 
of the war, on condition that the money was spent on his 
army. Muskets also were supplied to him in large numbers. 
Dost Mohamed, however, made no attack on Herat, and 
exercised little or no influence on the course of the war, 
which lasted for only a short period. 

British Operations against Persia^ 1856—1857.—^The direct 
action was a declaration of war, most reluctantly made, by 
Great Britain against Persia. Few wars have resembled that 
which followed. The usual question is how to injure an 
enemy most effectively, but on this occasion the efforts of our 
statesmen were directed to securing the evacuation of Herat 
without inflicting a heavy blow on Persia. Alternative schemes 
presented themselves to the British military authorities. The 
Indian army might march direct on Herat with a friendly 

1 The tcrt te given m Rawlin4oD’'e work, App, III* 
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and allied Afghan army. Another plan, more difficult to 
execute, was to march on Herat from Bandar Abbas. Both 
would have involved immense effort and cost. It was finally 
decided to operate in the Persian Gulf and at Mohamera, 
and in the first instance to occupy the island of Kharak, 
which was seized on the 4th of December. Five days later 
a force disembarked near Bushire. The old Dutch fort of 
Reshire was held staunchly by some Tangistanis, and four 
British officers were killed while storming it. Bushire was 
then bombarded and surrendered.^ 

In January 1857 Sir James Outram assumed command 
and determined to attack a Persian force which was reported 
to be holding Borazjun, distant forty-six miles from Bushire 
in the direction of Shiraz. The strong British column found 
the formidable fort unoccupied, the enemy having fled panic- 
stricken without removing their munitions or camp equipage. 
Outram, being unprovided with transport, could not risk 
being entangled in the difficult defiles, and consequently, 
after blowing up the Persian magazine, began a night march 
back to Bushire. The Persian General, made aware of the 
retirement by the explosion of 40,000 lbs. of gunpowder, 
pursued the British force, which he overtook in the dark at 
Khushab and briskly attacked with artillery fire.* At dawn 
the British cavalry and artillery advanced. The execution 
done by the artillery shook the Persian army, and the 3rd 
Bombay Light Cavalry charged a regiment and rode through 
it, sabring the men. Outram fell from his horse and was 
stunned, and this accident caused some delay in the advance 
of the British infentry, so that the day was actually won by 
the cavalry and artillery. The Persians retreated in fair order 
and were not effectively pursued, owing to the smallness of 
the force of cavalry and its reckless and unnecessary use in 
the action. Had it been properly handled the defeat might 
have been converted into a rout. 

The next operation was directed against Mohamera. In 
March the expeditionary force re-embarked and sailed for 
the Shatt-ul-Arab. Mohamera, which had been made over 

^ A Peniin friend, over eighty years of age, has described lo me how he iled from Bush^ 
uj charge of his mother and lUters, and wai robbed by fugitive Persian soldien at Ahmadi, 
tuc first stage out of the town, Hii father, the or Foreign Office Agent, was taken 

to India, where he appears to have been well treated, 

* The b»t account of this action is given by the tate G^erri (then Lieut#) BaUard m 
Magamnt for 1S61# 
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to the Persiajis by the trea^ of Eranim,^ had been strongly 
fortified with heavy battenes on both banks of the Karun. 
Outram's task was consequently difficult, and it appears to 
have been conducted with great skilL A mortar battery was 
prepared on a raft, and this was towed up-stream by night to 
a point opposite the Persian battery on the right bank of the 
Kanin, no attempt being made to prevent its passage. In 
the morning the fire from the steamers, aided by the mortar 
battery, silenced the forts, the transports were tow^ up into the 
I<^un, and the troops were landed two miles above Mohamera. 
The Persians ffed, leaving their guns, munitions, and camp 
behind them. Outram sent a ffodlla up the Karun as far as 
Ahwaa, which was occupied, while the Persian army retreated. 
This concluded the operations. 

The CuHthtim Peaee, 1857.—The Persian Government 
had sued for peace directly after the capture of Bushire, and 
the treaty actually been signed beibre the Karun expedition 
took place, but in the absence of telegraphic conununicarion 
news of the signature did not reach Outram in time. By the 
terms of the treaty, concluded in Paris, the Shah agreed to 
evacuate Afghanistan and to recognize its independence. He 
furthermore agreed that, in case of future disputes between 
the two Powers, recourse should be made to the good offices 
of Great Britain before resort to arms- A suitable apology 
was tendered to the British Envoy; and, as Min^a Hashim 
had already made his peace and all imputations against his 
wife had been withdrawn, the original cause of the breach of 
relations had diMppeared. The Persians were amazed, and 
with reason, at British magnammity In exacting no guarantee, 
no indemnity, and no concession ; and the joy of Sadr-i- 
Azam at the absence of any demand for his dismissal may 
be imagined.* 

From the British point of view relations with Persia 
became better after the war, which Persians seldom refer to 
with bitterness ; and, as the Indian Mutiny broke out a few 
weeks later, it was fortunate that no British troops were locked 
up in Persia or Afghanistan. 

The Ne^ Ruhr 0/ Herat, — The PcrsiaR Government, 

^ Far ihh Crutir LXXIX. 
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forewarned of the terms of the treaty*^ hastened to hand over 
Mohamed Yusuf to the relatives of Said Mohamed, by whom 
he was put to death. A Barakjai Sifdar^ Sultan Ahnwd 
Khan, a refugee nephew and son-in^Iaw of Dost Mohamed, 
was appointed Governor of Herat upon agreeing to cause 
the KhuibA to be read in the name of the Shah. The young 
Sirdar hastened to his principality, where he amved before 
the Persian General, a prince of the blood, had beard of the 
new agreement. The latter, roused from his slumbers by 
the intrusion of the importunate Afghan, promptly ordered 
him to be seized and bastinadoed. After this favountc 
punishment had been inflicted, matters were duly explained 
and the Sirdar was seated on the Herat throne. Cons^ 
quently, although Persia had been defeated, she was able 
both to keep the terms of the Treaty of Paris and yet to 
rule Herat through Sultan Ahmad Khan, who even visited 
Teheran and received a robe of honour from hh gmcioi^ 
suzerain the Shah, It is difficult to understand why the 
British Government did not insist on the handing over of the 
province to Dost Mohamed, and it looks as if the astute 
Persian got the better of the British negotiator. ^ ■ * l 

During this period of transition, a deputation of British 
officers from the Teheran mission was despatched to Herat; 
but the Afghan Prince was not satisfied with receivingthe 
moral support of England’s recognition and sympathy " and 
little else, A'Rusfiian mission under Kbanikoffi, in 1858, 
not more successful. The Afghan remembered the punish- 
ment meted out to Dost Mohamed for receiving Vitkavich, 
and the Persian Government was by no means ready to see 
Russian influence predominant at Herat, Consequently, 
Khanikoffs mission was a decided failure, . r' ft 

The Astertion oj Persian Auik^rity on the Persian Cuif 
UitoraL —It has been stated in this work more than once 
that Persia had never been a sea-power. Nadir Shah, as 
mentioned in Chapter LXX.Il., made an effort to assert his 
authority in the Persian Gulfi but, eonscious of the difficinty 
of garrisoning its porta, he granted the district of Band^ 
Abbas and the islands of Hormuz and Kishm to the Shaikh 
of the Bani Maani tribe, in return for an annual tribute. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century a fighting ruler 
of Oman, Sultan bin Ahmad,* engaged in foreign conquests. 
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Chahbar was first reduced, and then Kishm, Hormuz, Bahrein, 
and Bandar Abbas. In 1798 Sultan bin Ahmad received 
from the Persian Government a farmatt, by the terms of 
which, in return for an annual payment of 6000 tomans, he 
farmed the Bandar Abbas district. In the same year an 
agreement was made by this ruler with the English, who 
were permitted not only to reopen their factory at Bandar 
Abbas, but to garrison it wth 700 sepoys. About this period 
the British naval station of Basidu (Bassadore), on the island 
of Kishm, was founded with the sanction of the ruler of 
Maskat : it still remains British property, although not at 
present garrisoned. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the Persian 
Government decided to administer the ports directly, and 
during the absence of Sayyid Said of Maskat at Zanzibar 
expelled the Maskat Governor. An expedition from Maskat 
recaptured the ports ; but the Persians, having received 
large reinforcements, were too strong for Sayytd Sdd, who 
was hampered by a British interdict against movements of 
armed parties by sea. Finally, in 1856, peace was made, on 
the terms that the Imam of Maskat should farm the ports 
for twenty years on an increased rental of 16,000 tomans and 
that Hormuz and Kishm were to be regarded as Persian 
territory. At the present time the only possession left to 
Maskat outside Oman is the little town of Gwadur, which is 
one of the ports of British Baluchistan. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

THE ENVELOPMENT OF PERSIA 


From Merv, last home of the free-lanca, the claiwmeii are sratte^g far, 

And the Turkmin horses are harnessed to the guns of the Russian Uiar. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, 

The Advance of Russia in Central Asia ,—In the first Imlf 
of the nineteenth century the most important ev^ts that 
affected Persia were the advance of Russia across the ^ucasus 
and the annexation by that power, after two successfm 
paigns, of all the Persian provinces that lay to the north or the 
Aras. The latter half of the same century has witnessed a 
still greater advance of the northern power in Central Asia, 
ending in the marking out of a frontier line coterminous with 
that of Persia to the east of the Caspian Sea. I propose, 
therefore, to give some account of this extraordinary southern 

movement.^ _ , t. i l 

The first Russian embassy to Khiva and Bokhara, con¬ 
ducted by Anthony Jenkinson in the sixteenth centu^, has 
already been recorded in Chapter LXII. l^rly in the 
eighteenth century Peter the Great entered into relations 
with the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, and the raler o 
the former state declared himself ready to accept Russian 
suzerainty in return for protection against Bokhara. In 
1715 a column under Count Bekovich was despatched on 
an exploring expedition with the consent of the Khan, but 
his death changed the entire position, and the Russian ex- 

* The iiilhoiitie* coiwiilt<a {in addition to work* already mentioned) include 
a Jaurvy lfrom Htrat to KJava, iSs®. Major Jame* Abbott) FrtmHtrautJo 
by C*pt* Sir R. ShakeApear June 1842) ; A Ride r ‘ 

F, Bumiby } Life and Travr/ir, by Armiaius Vamb^ry ^ The Mtrv Oaiity by nmia* 

ReUtnt Reriia^ by Sir F* Goldtunid $ lud TA# Heart ef Aii&y by F< H+ Skriutf 
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pedition was attacked by his successor and annihilated. No 
steps were taken to retrieve this disaster. During the years 
that followed Russia gradually absorbed the Kirghiz, the 
" Middle Horde ” submitting in 1702, and Orenburg was 
fortified as a base for subsequent operations. During the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the Russian advance was 
almost entirely stopped. In the nineteenth century Russia 
resumed her forward policy, and in 1822 she incorporated the 
“ Little Horde ” in the Orenburg government. The suspicions 
of Khiva and Bokhara were fully aroused by these acts. 

The position of Russia in 1838-1839, just before the great 
advance began, was as follows. To the west of the Caspian 
Sea the Caucasus was still unsubdued, and more than one 
hundred thousand Russian soldiers were besieging what was 
aptly termed “ the greatest fortress in the world,” which was 
not finally conquered until 1864, when Russia thereby secured 
a new and direct line of advance to the E^st. In Central 
Asia, with which we are more immediately concerned, the 
Russian boundary ran up the Ural River to Orenburg and 
thence to Troitzka. From this centre it was drawn to Petro- 
pavlovsk, and so on to Omsk and Semipalatinsk on the 
Chinese frontier. 

The First Kkivan Expedition, 1839-1840.—The first move¬ 
ment southwards was made against the state of Khiva. This 
expedition was undertaken partly as a reply to the British 
occupation of Afghanistan, but it was justified on other 
grounds. For many years the Uzbegs had constantly attacked 
Russian outposts, plundered the property of Russian subjects, 
and held a large number of Muscovites in slavery. 

Count Perovski, the Governor of Orenburg, commanded 
a column consisting of 3000 infantry, 2000 Cossacks, and 
twenty-two guns. In November 1839 he started off on the 
long march of some nine hundred miles. Every arrangement 
had been made to supply the troops with all necessaries, and, 
if anything, the transport column was too large. Exceptional 
cold killed off the camels by hundreds, the horses were unable 
to find food in the snow, and Perovski was compelled by these 
adverse conditions to beat a retreat before even reaching the 
Ust-Urt plateau, situated between the Caspian and Aral Seas. 
He returned to Orenburg in June 1840, after suffering heavy 
losses. 

The expedition, although it ended in complete failure. 
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alarmed Great Britain, With an initiative which is astonishing, 
Maior D’Arcy Todd, who was at the time on his imssion at 
Herat, despatched Captain James Abbott, and afterwards 
Captain Shakespear, across a desert seven hundred miles 
wide to explain to the Khan the dajiger of fiouting_ Russia. 
The mission of Shakespear was remarkably succewhil ; for 
he not only induced the Khan to release all Russian slaves, 
but himself conducted the liberated captives, numbering four 
hundred men, women, and children, to Orenburg, a very 

notable feat. . u • ^ 

In the autumn of 1840 a second expedition was being 

organized against Khiva by Russia, but was /entered un¬ 
necessary by the submission of the Uzbeg chief. Finally, in 
igxa, Russia concluded a treaty with him, by the terms or 
which slavoKlealing was to be abolished in Khiva and mfoa s 
on Russian territory were to be prevented, 

TAe RustUn Advance (9 the Sea of Aral^ ifl44.^1n tne 
succeeding decade Russia, realizing the defects of Orenburg 
as a base, set to work gradually and systematically to cKcupy 
the great Kirghiz desert from the Ural River to the Sea ot 
Aral. I'Kis important body of water was explored in 1844, 
and in 1847 she occupied the mouth of the Sir Darya. A 
fort was erected at this point and a second in a harbour ot 

the Sea of Aral. , 

The Otutpatien ef the f^aUey ef the Sir pitrjay 1849-1004* 
—By her occupation of the mouth of the Sir Darya, Russia was 
brought into contact with the Khanate of I^okand, whose hos¬ 
tility was aroused by the Muscovite invasion of her ternton'. 
In 1849 one of the forts of this little state was captur^- 
Four years later a ftirther advance was made : Ak Ma^iQ, 
two hundred and twenty miles up the river, was taken, Fort 
Perovski was founded on its ruins, and the line of the Sir Darya 
was established. In 1854 an expedition penetrated up tM 
valley of the Hi and a fort was biiilt at Vernoe, which sub¬ 
sequently became the capital of the province of Semirechi^ 
The Crimean War broke out, and Russia made no 
step for some years, but devoted her ener^es to making good 
against Khokand the positions she had gained. 

In ififio the Khan of Khokind attacked the Russian 
position in Semirechia. The Russians replied by proceeding 
against Tashkent, which was captured "m 1865, after which 
success the territory between the Aral Sea and the Isaik Kul 
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was formed into the frontier province of Turkestan. This 
marked the completion of the hrst stage in the great advance, 
which had brought the Northern Power within effective 
striking distance of the three great Khanates — Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Khokand. 

Russian Relations with Bokhara, 1842-1868.—In 1842 
the Amir of Bokhara, alarmed at the occupation of Kabul 
by Great Britain, had appealed to Russia. That Power 
despatched a mission under Colonel Butenef, which was at 
first received with the highest honours. But the Kabul 
catastrophe reacted on the situation at Bokhara, where Stoddart 
and later Conolly, who had joined him, were imprisoned ; and 
the Russian envoy, who had done his best to save Stoddart, 
was dismissed with studied discourtesy by the Amir, who no 
longer feared the English. 

More than twenty years later, in 1865, the Amir of 
Bokhara took the offensive against the great Northern Power 
by occupying Khojent, and imprisoned four Russian envoys 
who were found in the city. In the following year the 
Russians, after a decisive victory over the Bokharans at Irgai, 
reoccupied Khojent. In 1868 the Bokharan army was again 
defeated and Samarcand was occupied. Shortly afterwards 
peace was made with the Amir, who ceded Samarcand and 
paid a war indemnity. 

The annexation, in 1876, of the entire Khanate of Khokand 
rounded off the conquests of Russia in the eastern sphere of 
operations. Incidentally one result of these successes was 
her establishment at Charjui on the Oxus, which made her 
a neighbour of Persia and increased her influence at Teheran, 
These campaigns may be looked upon as constituting the 
second stage of the advance. 

The Conquest of Khiva, 1873.—The third stage was the 
conquest of Khiva. In 1869 the Russians established them¬ 
selves at Krasnovodsk, to-day the starting-point of the Central 
Asian Railway, and shortly afterwards at Chikishliar, near 
the mouth of the River Atrek. Strong protests were made 
by Persia, but in vain. The newcomers gradually extended 
their authority over the neighbouring Yamut Turkoman and 
surveyed the routes to the interior. The avowed object of 
Russia was to open up a direct route into Central Asia, a policy 
undertaken no doubt partly in the interests of the province of 
Turkestan. 
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The activity of the Russian pioneer® Daturally causri 
widespread uweasinese. The Khan of Khiva tek that the 
demand made on him to conopemte in opening up communi^ 
cations with the Sea of Aral across his terntory menaced 
his independence. A campaign against Khiva had Swn 
decided upon in principle for some time ; it was* in0^ 
forced on Russia by Khivan support of Bokham. In 1873 
columns advanced simultaneously from Kmsnovodsk, I ctovski, 
Tashkent, and Orenburg- Three of these» reach^ the great 
oasis safely, encountering no resistance, the capital was token 
by storm, and Russia annexed the land on the nght took 
of the Amu Darya, where she constructed two forts* 1 he 
young Khan was reinstated on the throng but a ^hing 
indemnity of nearly a quarter of a million aterhng was 


war 


CampatTJis against thi Turhmant 1857-1861.— 
Before wc conit to me final phas« of the Rus-sian advice, we 
must turn for a moment to the relations existing brtween 
Persia and the Turkoman at this peritxl. In 1857 Sultan 
Murad MirzHf Governor-General of Khorasan, invited ag^t} 
leading Turkoman to a conference at Meshed, where tii^ 
were treacherously seized and imprisoned. Having by is 
act weakened the man’-stcalcrs, the Persian Governor- _ ttc 
marched on Merv, which he occupied as the result of a victo^'- 
Three years later he was succeeded by Hamw who 

occupied Merv a second time without opposition, bm was 
defeated in an attempt on the entrenched camp of the IckJcc 
close by. His army fled in complete disorder, leaving i«fl 
guns to the victorious Turkoman ; • and slaves m Central 
Asia became cheaper than they had been for a generation- 
No sustained effort was made to restore Persia's Itst presO^, 
but some of the guns were recovered in a raid from isarakhs, 
which was retained as a Persian frontier fort, 

T/ie Crushing of the Turkoman hy Russia, jSSi, Vie 
return now to the Russian advance. After the subjugation 
of Khiva the only independent area left in Central Asia was 
that of the Turkoman, over which, as we have seen, Persia 

> The KrUMfOdlk «riunm »•* W rcUflit {nun tide flf Wlttr. *ft*f 

iruiu la the liwi, Burnaby ifOOunoiU tSit ftcl (hit IW W ww m«ie of wikt 
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cxerti^ vague and ineffectual control. Every year from 
Chikishliar the Russians despatched strong columtia into the 
interior, and gradually they anneied the right bank of the 
Atrek aa far as Chat.* 

In 1877 General Lomakin advanced on Ki®il Arvat, but 
retreated before making good his positionj and the Russo- 
Turkish war stopped fiirther adventure for the time being. 
But, two years later, he advanced to Geok Teppe, or “ Blue 
Hill," the famous entrenched camp of the Tekke. His 
artillery caused terrible losses amon^ the Turkoman, who 
were crowded into a small area, but his assault failed and he 
retreated with heavy losses. The shock to Russian prestl^ 
was terrible, and the event may perhaps be compared with the 
British retreat from Kabul. 

General Skobcldf was now entrusted with the task of re^ 
habilitating Russia’s lowered reputation. Realising that the 
question of transport was of primary Importance, he decided, 
as did Lord Kitchener later when faced with a similar problem, 
to construct a railway aerws the level steppe. With its aid, 
joined to his own powers of organization, he was able to bring 
8000 men with fifty-two guns and eleven machine-guns 
against Gcok Xeppe,* where the Turkoman had decided to 
make their last stand. In January 1881, in spite of the 
desperate sorties of the Tekke, parallels were dug and a breach 
was made, through which a deadly fire was poured into the 
confined arci. The final assault was entirely successftil. 1 he 
signal was given by the explosion of a mine, which levelled a 
large section of the wail, and the Russians, advancing in four 
columns, quickly captured the fortress. The pursuit of the 
fugitives, seen by O'Donovan from the neighbouring hills, 
turned the flight of the Turkoman into a rout. Thus fell the 
last great stronghold of Central Asia. Many years after this 
victory, as I wandered among the ruins of the fort, while ready 
to pay due homage to the assailants’ valour, I marvelled at the 
desperate courage with which this simple walled enclosure had 
been hdd for more than twenn' days aOTinst the Russian army 
For the Tekke Turkoman or the Alual oasis, the blow was 
crushing and final. The Tekke of Merv were persuaded to 
submit by Alikhanoft’, a Russian officer who was by birth a 
Moslem of Daghestan ; and in 1884 Merv became a part of 

^ Mtrv OaHu p. itL I ilw T*" Aiilft. ift-, p. 1 . 
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the Russian Empire. The Sariks of Yulatan, the oasis to 
the south, followed suit, as did other minor tnbes. This 
successful campaign constituted the fourth and Iwt stage o 
the Russian advance, through which the Tsar became the 

master of Central Asia. . _ r i j 

The Effeci i»t Persia.^Thc effect on Persia was twofold. 
That power was unable to repress the conscant raiding o 
Rhorasan by the Tckke, Yamut, and Goldan,' and consfr 
qucntly the action of Russia was an inestimable benefit to 
the harassed peasantry. Against this must be set t e 
hemming-in of Persia to the north and the loss of her presage 
through the Russian annexation of Merv. new frontier, 

too, which ran up the River Atrek as far as Chat and 
up the Sambar, was drawn most unfavourably for i ersia m 
its eastern section. All the fertile otek^ or skirt, o t e 
range was annexed by the Russians, and the Persian villagers 
of the uplands were not permitted to increase the extent o 
their irrigated land by a square yard or to pla« ^ tr^ 
While Russia rernmned a Great Power her officials c^ed 
the Persian frontier at will and punished any contravention 0 
the treaty by the destruction of crops and in other 

The Cdpfiire of Heyst by Dott AioA^tttedf 
now turn for a while to the affairs of Afghanistan. Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, after being securai in his government, as 
mentioned on p. 352, protested strongly against the occupa¬ 
tion of Karrah by Dost Mohamed Khan, which h^ad been 
effected in 1856. Great Britain declined to interfere, ana 
in 186a the Herat ruler took advanta^ of disturbances at 
Kabul to expel the Afghan garrison, I)ost Mohamed 
immediately took the field and after recovering Farr^ marene 
on lierat. In May tg6j he effected its capture without great 

difficulty. j 

Sultan Ahmad had died during the last weeks of the siege 
and Dost Mohamed survived his triumph only ^ 

The Persian Government had viewed the presence of the Anuj 
on the borders of Khorasan with concern and were dismay^ 
at the fall of Herat ; but with the death of Dost Mohamed 
the menace passed away. At the same time, in Afghanistan 
as in Central Asia, the political situation had changed to the 
distinct disadvantage of the Shah. 

> Unfomirutelt. of mcftt van rht Turkoim* wIm lohsUt lh» Cwi** I'*'* 
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The Makran Boundary Cmmissien^ 1870-1871.—We roust 
BOW turn to the advance of the Indian Empire. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century Baluchistan had been con- 
sdtuted a province of Persia by Nadir Shal^ and in f 739 
Nasir Khan Brahui was appointed Big/triegi, or Governor. 
Upwn the assassination of the Great Afshar, Nasir Khan at 
first acknowledged the suzerainty of Ahmad Shah, but later 
on assert^ his independence. After his death, in 1795, 
Baluchistan reverted to chronic anarchy, being divided among 
a number of clue^ who raided Persia and fought among 
themselves. Under Mohamed Shah Peraia began to reassert 
her claims, and through the instrumentality of Ibrahim Khan 
of Bam district after district was annexed. In 1864 Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid, who was the first Director of Telegraphs 
in Persia, found that west of Gwadur there was no settled 
authority to deal with ; and it speaks highly for his capacity 
and tact that the telegraph line was ever completed and 
worked. It thus appeared desirable^ not only from the point 
of view of telegraph construction and maintenance, but 
equally in the interests of the protected state of Kalat, and 
lastly of Persia itself, to fix a definite boundary, and negotia¬ 
tions were opened with this object. These culminated in an 
agreement for a joint commission by Great Bntain, Persia, 
and Kalat ; but owing to the persistent obstructive ness of the 
Persian Commissioner and tne hostility of Ibrahim Khan, 
little Or no progress was made. General Goldsmid^ ultimately 
marched to Gwadur, where he was joined by Major Lovett, 
who had made a survey of the proposed frontier line, and was 
able to complete the information previously collected. The 
British Commissioner then gave his decision, delimiting the 
boundary from a point east of Guattar {which must not be 
confused with Gwadur) up to Kuhak. After some demur 
the Shah accepted this lin^ which was favourable to Persian 
claims ; and Golds mid was encouraged by the signal compli¬ 
ment to attempt a still more .difficult task. 

The Sistart Quesitoft^ The First Phaie^ 1863^1870.—One 
of the most important questions which confronted Bnttsh 
Government after the signature of the Trwty of Parb was that 
of Sistan, This delta province was originally Persian, but it 
was annexed by Ahmad Shah and formed part of his successor s 
empire. In the internal struggles for power which subse¬ 
quently distracted Afghanistan it became attached alterJiatcly 
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to Kandahar and Herat, Yar Mohamed Khan h 

tributary during most of his lifetime. After his ^ ^ 

Government of the Shah began to make good claims on 
its lost provinces. Ali Khan, the chief of the Sarbanch, ^ 
his adhLnce to Persia, and was honoured with ^ 
a Persian princess in marnage. This o^^curred about 1857, 
•and during^the reign of Dost Mohamed both ^1 ^han and 
his successor, Taj Mohamed, acknowledged the 
of Persia. The Shah, during the years 1861-63. f 
invited the British Government to intervene to protect Sisten 
against Afghan aggression. The answer he received 
tSt, as the British Government did not recognize the 
sovereignty of the Shah in Sistan, it could not 
Strictly, the case was one in which the recently 
might have been invoked ; but, as the Government o _ 
had not at this time acknowledged Shir ^1 Khan, who wa 
fighting to establish himself at Kabul, arbipation was out 0 
the question. Being pressed to give 

its imentions, the Foreign Office in 1863 wrote ^at Her 
Majesty’s Government, being informed that the title to ffie 
territoty of Sistan is disputed between Persia and Afghanistan, 
must decline to interfere in the matter, and must leave it 
to both parties to make good their possession by torce 01 

^"^"^This declaration of policy favoured Persia, as Shir Mi 
at the time was unable to defend Afghan frontier interests. 
The Government of the Shah, on the other hand, secure 
from British remonstrances, continued steadily to pursue its 
policy of establishing Persian infiuence and power until a 
the Persian inhabitants of Sistan had been brought 
the control of Teheran. But Shir Ali, having at length 
succeeded in establishing himself firmly upon the throne or 
Kabul, threatened to go to war with Persia. Upon this th 
British Government, forsaldng the policy of masterly inactivity, 
proposed arbitration under the sixth article of the Treaty or 
Paris, and this offer was accepted. 

The Siilan Arbitration Commission^ 1872. — After nis 
success in securing the ratification of the Makran boundary. 
Sir Frederic Goldsmid was instructed to proceed to Si^an 
and there adjudicate on Persian and Afghan claims. The 

' The Sarbandi* were ancient inhabltanU of Siataa* Carried off to Bunijird by Tamcrlinc, 
they were brought back by Nadir Shah* 
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British Mission started from Bandar Abbas and in Sistan was 
joined by General Pollock, who represented Lord Mayo, 
Governor-General of India, and by Dr. Bellew, the well- 

known orientalist. . 

The Amir of Ksun, Mir Alum Khan, and the Persian Com¬ 
missioner both treated the Mission with marked hostility, 
and made it abundantly clear that it is a mistake not to pro¬ 
vide an escort of British troops on such occasions. Geneim 
Goldsmid, whose forbearance was remarkable, made such 
surveys and inquiries as were possible, and then, as in the 
case of the former Boimdary Commissionj returned to 
Teheran. 

In his award he distinguished between Sistan proper 
and outer Sistan. The former he defined as running nrorn 
the nayzar^ or reed beds, on the north to the mrin 
on the south, the district being bounded at that period by 
the Helmand on the east. This area, estimated at nine 
hundred and fifty square miles, with a population of 45,00^, 
was awarded to Persia. Outer Sistan, or the district on the 
right bank of the Helmand, was awarded to Afghanistan. 

From the point where the main canal started, at the great 
dam known as the Band-i-Sistan^ the frontier was declared 
to run in a direct line to Kuh-i-Malik-i-Sia, the spot at that 
time unvisited—where both Persia and Afghanistan now 
touch the Indian Empire. This decision was undoubtedly 
favourable to Persia and granted her all she could reasonably 
claim. Shir Ali, on the other hand, gained no part of the 
most fertile tract, Afghan Sistan being relatively ba^en and 
unpopulated- But, as Rawlinson put it, “ Sistan, in fact^ was 
Persian territory, which had been irregularly attached at 
different periods to Herat and Kandahar.” Given this fact 
and given the recent exertions of Persia, the award, however 
unpalatable to Shir Ali, was just. 

The Persa-Baluck Boundary Commission^ 1896.—^ 
Frederic Goldsmid had thus delimited first the boundary from 
Guattar, the port on the Arabian Sea, to Kuhak, and later 
that from Sistan to Kuh 4 -Malik 4 -Sia. Between th^e two 
points lay an area, three hundred miles in length, which was 
mostly desert, but contained some debatable date groves 
claimed both by Persia and by Kharan, a desert proinnce of 
British Baluchistan. Owing mainly to the ejdstence of these, 
a Boundary Commission was constituted in 1896 under 
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Colonel (now Sir Thomas) Holdich, on which I had the 
honour to serve ^ Kuhak had been seized, upon the depart we 
of General Goldsmid, by the active Ibrahim Khan, but the 
British Government had never reco|[nized^ it as belongng to 
Persia, By the award of the Commission it became a 1 eraian 
possession, while the southern Mashkd date groves, including 
LadEasht, were given to Kharan. A few other date 
farther north, itiduding those of Muksotag, were awarded to 

Persia, , . , 

As the cool season—in which alone surveying is possible 

_^was nearly over before the Commission started work, 

Colonel Holdich derided to make the ranges inning down 
from Kuh^i-Malik-i-Sia, known as Kacba Kuh and Kuh-i- 
Minawa, the boundary in the northern section of the area. 
Any other arrangement would have involved a second season s 
work, which would have been very difficult to arrange. y 
this settlement the definition of the Persian frontier coi^ 
pleted from the port of Guattar to Sistan, and, as the cUsputed 
Hashtadan Plain in Khorasan had been delimited by General 
Maclean in 189!, the only gap which remains tCKday is from 
the south of the Hashtadan boundary pillars to Sistan, a 
distance of perhaps two hundred miles. 

The Bec/ini Biitan ^rhiirathn CemmUsi^n^ 1903-1905.— 
In 1891 the Helmand began to change its course, and when 
I founded the Sistan Consulate in 1899 Ae main clwnnci ot 
the river, termed the Rud-i-Perlati or '* l^vcr of the Fiunes, 
flowed considerably west of the channel which Genera 
Goldsmid had accepted as the boundary. This change neces¬ 
sitated the despatch of a second Arbitration Commission, 
under Colonel (now Sir Henry) McMahon. ^ On this occa¬ 
sion the British representative was accompani^ by a strong 
escort, which placed him in a very different position from tnat 
of Sir Frederic Goldsmid. The intricate question was care¬ 
fully and exhaustively studied under the most trying extremes 
of heat and cold, ami incidentally considerable additions were 
made to our knowledge of the geography of this corner o 
Asia, By the award the boundary was made to run as before 
from Kuh-i“Malik-i-Sia to the BA*id-i-Sisia«^ the chief dam, 
and thence along the Helmand to the point at wHch the ^o 
branches were ^rmed. It followed the Nad Ali channel as 
before, but the linc^ which ran approximately north in this 
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section, was laid down with greater precision than had been 
possible in the case of the first Commission. 

The Perso-Turkish Boundary ,—In the west alone have the 
boundaries of Persia remained practically unchang^ during 
the last century. In 1843 a Mixed Commission, including 
representatives of Great Britain and Russia, was appointed 
to adjudicate upon the Perso-Turkish boundary, which, 
owing to the population of shifting nomads and the hilly 
nature of the country, was a complicated matter to settle. 
This Commission led in 1847 to the Treaty of Erzerum, by 
the terms of which each of the neighbouring powers aban¬ 
doned some territory to which it laid claim and ^reed to 
smpoint commissioners to define the frontier. The new 
Commission met in 1849, 1850, and 1851 at Mohamera 
and Baghdad, but without arriving at any definite result. 
In 185.1 Lord Palmerston suggested that the general line of 
frontier should be traced at Constantinople, in confornuty 
\rith the Treaty of Erxerum, by the agents of Persia and 
Turkey, with the assistance of the commissioners, doubtful 
localities being left for future s^ement. This suggestion 
was agreed to, and survey operations were conducted during 
a period of eight years (from 1857 to 1865), as the result of 
which a map was made of the country between Ararat and the 
Persian Gulf, a tract seven hundred miles long and from 
twenty to forty miles wide. The Porte was then informed 
that " in the opinion of the mediating powers the future line 
of boundary between the dominions of the Sultan and the 
Shah was to be found within the limits traced on the map, 
and that the two Mohamedan Governments should them¬ 
selves mark out the line, and that in the event of any differ¬ 
ences between them in regard to any particular locality, the 
points in dispute should be referred to the derision of the 
Governments of England and Russia.” 

In 1907 Turkey, taking advantage of Persian internal 
troubles, occupied not only ** doubtful localities,” but also 
what was without question Persian territory. Some years 
later, however, a Mixed Commission was once again con¬ 
stituted, and in October 1914, a day before the outbreak of 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey, the last boundary 
pillar erected at the foot of Mount Ararat completed the 
demarcation of the Turko-Persian frontier. 

Summary .—In this chapter we have traced the envelop- 
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ment of Persia from the north and from thc_^t. The 
Northern Power, urged on by the irrcsiatibie forces which 
ever drive an organised state to expand at the j^cn^e ot 
unoreanixed nei^bours unable, and often unwilling, even 
to T^train their subjects from raiding, has advanced in four 
(Treat strides from Orenburg to the Persian frontier n its 
prop-ess it has absorbed the valley of the Sir Da^ Ifekhara 
and Samarcand, Khiva, and finally the coun^ of the Jurkr^ 
man, which now constitutes the province of Transc^pia, mth 
its capital at Askabad. Russia has firmly csmblished^ her 
power In this vast sparsely populated steppe temtory and has 
rivetod her yoke by means of the Central Asian i^lway in 
the first place, and more recently, in 1905, by the line which 
joins Tashkent to Orenburg. Other railways are bemg pr^ 
jeeted.^ 1 have travelled in Central Asia on more than one 
occasion and can testify to the steady progress visible on evei7' 
side, which contrasts most favourably with the lack of s^nty, 
of order, and of justice characteristic of the native ^^glmes 
described by the ready pen of Vamb^ry. 

This aavance of Russia has been the subject or bitter 
criticism in England ; but the critics, many of whom are 
badly informed, do not appear to realise chat during ±e same 
period Great Britain has annexed great, fertile, well-populated 
provinces b India. Outride India, too, the huge des^ 
province now known as British Baluchistan has been annexed, 
and the foreign relations of Afghanistan are at the present 
day controlled by the Government of India. On the western 
frontier alone there has been no important change to record, 
and the exact boundary between the Persian and Turkish 
empires has been laid down by a Commission on which repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain and Russia served. 
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CHAPTER t.XXX 

THE AWAKETftNO OF PERSIA 
This iinsam of lowraiion flowiqoichly w*inlj (be Ewt,— 

The Question of TeUgrapMc CintimsHicalhn lustxoteti Engtand 
and India, —In the preceding chapter It has been shown by 
’what process the boundaries of Persia have been njced as 
they are to-day. In the present some account Is given of 
the steps Persia has taken towards the otiltaation of the 
matcriaf and commercial advantages of Europe. 

One great difference between the progressive West and 
the unprogressive East lies in the nature or their conmiunica-' 
tions. In Persia, as explained Iti Chapter IL, little improve¬ 
ment can be recorded since the dap of Cyrus the Greatj bo 
far as the Persians themselves are responsible. Fortunately, 
however, Persia lies on the highway of the nations, and owing 
to her advantageous position has become the reapient of a 

splendid service of telegraph lines.. 

Before we deal with these, it is desirable to glance at 
the larger question of telegraphic communlcatioii between 
Kngland ^ind Itidia, of which the Persian lines formed a 
D uring the Indian Mutiny the need for direct telegraphic 
communication was seriously felt in England, a^ in 18^9 
SuU a^ttetupt wTis ttiadc to lay a cable down the Red Sea in 
correspondence with wires which stretched from Marseilles 
to Alexandria. This attempt entirely foiled. 

At that period Turkqr had realized the advantage of 
the telegraph for the control of her wide-sprrading empire. 
For her own ends she decided to construct a line from Con- 
stantinftple across Asm Minor to Baghdad, It was propped 
that it should be continued thence to India by the British 
Covernment ; and, in view of the failure in the Red Sea, this 
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scheme was gladly adopted. Some years were consumed in 
negotiations and surveys, but In 1863 the Overland Tclcgrapli 
Convention was concluded at Constantinople. Owing to me 
feeble control exercised by Turkey oyer the tribes to the 
south of Baghdad and the rooiaiious climate (although these 
obstacles proved to be less serious than had been antidpaied^, 
it was decided to provide an alternative line through Persia 
to connect at Bushire with the cable to be laid dO'Wn the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Ftnt TeUgtdpk Line in Persia^ 1864.—Accordingly, 
negotiations were opened with the Shah for the construction 
by British officers of a circuitous line running from the Persian 
frontier near Baghdad to Kcrmanahah, Ramadan, and Teheran, 
and from the capital to Bushire. At first the proposal met 
with strenuous resistance from the reactionary party, but the 
Shah, determined to benefit by the scheme, and by the end 
of 1864 the first single-wire line was constructed. The 
obstacles to be overcome were great, consisting in depreda¬ 
tions by the tribes and ignorant obstruction by the Persian 
local officials ; but the British officers and non-commissioned 
officers were a splendid body of men, and thanks to their tact 
and capacity the original concession was repeatedly modified 
and important developments were made 

The Indo-Ettrepean Telegraph Unes .—In 1870 Siemens 
Brothers rented wires from the British and German Govern¬ 
ments between London and the Russian frontier at AlexM- 
drovsk. From this point they constructed a double line 
via Odessa, 11015 , and Tabriz to Teheran, where it joined 
the already existing system. The lines worked by the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, as it was termed,^ compl^t^ 
direct communication between London and India, Bushire 
being connected by Bubmarine cable with Jask ; and from 
that station with Karachi both by a land line and by cable. 

In 1872 a third convention was concluded, by the terms 
of which three wires were provided, two for international 
and one for local use. There were no important changes 
until, in 1898, it was decided to construct a direct land line 
across South-Eastern Persia to Karachi. In that year I was 
proceeding from Shiraz to found the Sistan Consulate. At 
Isffihan I was overtaken by^he late Mr. King Wood, who was 
instructed to make a survey for this line, and we travelled 
together to Sistan. Mr. King Wood subsequently constructed 
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the Central Persia Telegraph Line, as it was called, as far as 
the British frontier. In his case the Persian offidals were 
friendly, but the natural didiculdes were greater, as the Lut 
had to be crossed. In spite of this, the tine was success¬ 
fully constructed, and constitutes another monument to British 
enteiprise. 

Their Ittfiaescc en Persia.—Amvi from the great tnink 
systems, Persia now possesses other lines, managed by the 
Minister of Telegraphs, who has an English adviser. She 
receives an annual royalty, and is paid for all local and foreign 
messages. But beyond these material advantages there are 
still greater benefits. Before the boon of electric communica¬ 
tion was conferred there was little effective control over the 
distant provinces, and much of the history of Persia consists 
of revolts headed by pretenders or turlmlent chiefs. All 
this was changed by the construction of lines enabling news 
of local events to reach the Government daily. Moreover, 
the wires are popularly supposed to end at the foot of the 
throne in the royal palace, and on this account telegraph 
offices have become iaf/, or sanctuary, and thus provide a 
certain defence against oppression. Apart from this, Persia, 
formerly an Isolated kingt^m, has graaually entered into the 
comity of nations ^ and not only has her prestige been en¬ 
hanced thereby, but ideas of progress and reform have 
gradually filter^ in from outside and taken root, even though 
sometimes the soil was stony. 

The part played by British, officials has been remarkable. 
The late Mukhar~u-Df>/a, who was the first Minister of 
Telegraphs and held the post for more than a generation, 
told me that his respect for British officers was profound, 
and tha t he had invariably found them ideal colleagues ; 
he added that he had long since ceased to check their 
statements. Throughout Persia the English officials, who 
lead lonely lives with few amenities, are a power for good, 
and it is impossible to'exaggerate the services rendered by 
them to the Persian Government in cases in which accurate 
information is of great value. Equally important assistance 
is sometimes given by conveying messages from the Persian 
Government to rebellious tribes. 

The Cossack Brigade ,—In previous chapters reference has 
been made to the military missions of Great Britain and 
France, which attempted to turn the Persian army into an 
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efficient fighting machine. After the retirement of the Eng- 
lish military mission in the reign of Mohamed Shah, French 
officers again appeared on the scene, to be followed later by 
Italian and again by French officers. In tByB, Great Britain 
having meanwhile re fused her aid, an Austrian mission iras 
engaged, but it effected little progress and its officers gradually 
retired. The Russians also took up the task, and simul¬ 
taneously with the appearance of the Austrian mmion a 
regiment was or^ni7-ed on the Cossack model. One thou¬ 
sand Berdan riffes and some guns were presented by the 
Tsar, and, thanks to Russian support and the capacity shown 
by the Russian officers, this regiment expanded into a brigade, 
which with its complement of guns represented the most 
efficient unit of the Persian army. 

The Reuter Cotsussioji^ iSytt.—In 1871 the Shah appointed 
his representative at Constantinople to the post of SadM-‘ 
Azawy an office which had not recently been filled. Mtrza 
Husayn Khan, the new Grand Vizier, believed sincerely that 
the salvation of Persia lay in fulfilling all treaty obligations 
towards Russia, while confiding the regeneration of the 
country to Great Britain. In pursuance of this policy,^ it 
was determined to create a giganric monopoly, through which 
were to be effected the construction of railways, the working 
of mines, and the establishment of a national bank. In 
return, the Customs and, indeed, almost all the resources 
of the Empire were to be pledged. This concession was 
granted to Baron Julius dc Reuter, a naturalized British 
subject, whose scheme involved the floating of several com¬ 
panies to work the vast enterprise. 

With a naive ignorance of EurO|jean j>olitics, the Shah 
starred at this juncture on his first European tour, and 
surprised and disappointed to find that strong indignation 
prevailed in the highest quarters at Petrograd ag^nst this 
extraordinary concession. In England His Majesty 
equally disappointed to find apathy on the subject where he 
had expected to find enthusiasm. The feeling of Persia 
also against the surrender to Europeans of such far-reaching 
control, and on this occasion public opinion was entirely 
sound. Consequently, upon the Shah's return to Teheran, 
the concoiston was annulled, 

The Opening »/ the Karun, i BSS.—Among the concessions 
granted by Nasir-u-Din was one by which the lower Karun 
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was opened to commerce.* This was greeted with enthusiasm 
in the British Press ; but when it is understood that the 
stretch of river actually opened was only one hundred and 
seventeen miles in length, equivalent to rather less than eighty 
miles by land, the small importance of the concession that 
had been gained becomes apparent. Nor did the special 
regulations fail to lessen the value of what the Shah had 
reluctantly conceded. By the Treaty of Turkomanchai 
Europeans are allowed “ des maisons pour les habiter, et des 
magasins pour y deposer leurs marchandises.'* But by the 
retrograde “ Karun Regulations ” we learn that “ il est 
formeUement interdit de construire, sur les rives de la Karoun, 
des batiments tels que entrepots de charbon ou de marchandise, 
boutiques, caravanserails, ateliers, etc.” It is thus evident 
that the Shah was ill-advised, and wished to take away with 
one hand what he had conceded with the other. 

Much credit is due to Messrs. Lynch Brothers for under¬ 
taking to act as pioneers under such unfavourable conditions. 
Not only was the Persian Government jealous of British 
commerce penetrating a country which it could only benefit, 
but the hereditary chief of the Kab Arabs, whose influence 
was paramount from Mohamera to Wais, a villag-e above 
Ahwaz, was bitterly hostile, as the opening of the river had 
been followed by the posting of Persian garrisons at Moha¬ 
mera and Ahwaz and by the advent of several officials. 

The crux of the Karun question is the natural barrage at 
Ahwaz, which cannot be passed by steamers during most of 
the year. Above it the distance to Shuster is eighty miles 
by river and sixty miles by land. This insignificant stretch of 
waterway was thought by the Shah to possess vast potentialities, 
and was reserved for exploitation by Persian subjects. In 
return for privileges they were expected to pay large sums 
into the imperial privy purse. Messrs. Lynch, whose know¬ 
ledge of Persia was considerable, were able to surmount this 
thorny obstacle by presenting a steamer to the Shah, which 
as the agents of His Majesty they worked between Ahwaz 
and Shuster at an annual loss. 

Since I visited the Karun Valley in 1896, much progress 
can be recorded. The working of the important petroleum 
deposits at the foot of the Bakhtiari ranges has brought 
considerable sums of money and a progressive British com- 

^ Fide Curzon'a cbap. iiv* Ten TAmssnd Mitet, clup«. ixi. and xxiu 
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munity to the spot ; the local chiefs, too, have been ^ven a 
pecuniary interest in the company.^ ^ A^in, the opening up 
of the Ahwaz-Isfahan road by the initiative of M«srs. Lynch 
has created a large through traffic. Gradually jealousy has 
been disarmed, as it has become evident that the district has 
benefited enormously by the new order, and the recent history 
of the Karun Valley adds yet another pacific triumph to the 
long list already won by the officials and merchants of Great 
Britain. 

The Imperial Bank of Persia^ 1889.—^Baron de Reuter 
had hitherto received no compensation for the annulment of 
his wide concession. Indeed, his caution-money, amounting 
to ,^40,000, was retained. In 1889 the Shah, in partial 
amends for this hard dealing, signed a concession in his favour 
for the foundation of a bank, to be called the Imperial Bank 
of Persia. This British enterprise was started with a capital 
of one million sterling® and with the right to issue bank¬ 
notes. It was also granted the exploitation of the mineral 
resources of Persia, with the exception of precious stones, 
gold, and silver.® At first the managers of the institution 
bought their experience somewhat dearly ; and the sudden 
and apparendy permanent depreciation of silver constituted a 
heavy loss. But to-day, after carrying on operations for more 
than a quarter of a century, the position of the Bank is fully 
recognized ; and it can claim to have become a Persian institu¬ 
tion of special value both to the Government and to merchants. 

The Tobacco Regie, 1890—1892.—Less fortunate than the 
Imperial Bank of Persia was the fate of the Tobacco Regie. 
This ill-judged concession gave full control over the produc¬ 
tion, sale, and export of all tobacco in Persia. In return for 
these rights a sum of ,^15,000 was to be paid annually to the 
Shah ; in addition, after the working expenses and ^ per 
cent had been set aside. His Majesty was to receive one 
quarter of the profits. The concession affected the position 
of tobacco growers, sellers, and smokers alike; and in Persia 
both men and women smoke regularly. Its gross unfairness 
was aggravated by the fact that many of the employes were 

^ Thii qucatioo ii dolt wtih the end of Ch*pter XC* . 

* Cht the comtitutioEi of the Btnk, de Renter recovered hi* caution-money ; he alfo reccira 
m premium ef per ihire when the capital was ij«ucd. I have to thank Mr, G, Newelif 
bte Chief Manager of the Bankf for the above infonnatipn. 

• The mining rights •'cre ■old to the PertLin Bank Mining Righti Corpora tioo^ which 
proved a fulure- 
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drawn from a somewhat low class and by the lack of tact 
displayed in dealing with Persian rights. In short, first 
public indignation and then fanaticism was aroused* Haji 
Mirxa Hasan Shirazi, the leading mujtakid^ placed an interdict 
on smoking, and the order was obeyed throughout the land, 
the royal palace being no exception. Finally, after disturb¬ 
an ces had broke n out a nd in ten se ho stil ity had b ee n dis- 
played towards Europeans, the Shah cancelled the concession 
and agreed to pay compensation to the extent of half a million 
sterling. This sum was borrowed from the Imperial Bank 
of Persia and may be considered to constitute the beginning 
of the Persian National Debt, 

The Assassinamn of Nasir-u - Dtn^ 1896, ^—By Moslem 
calculation Nasir-u-Din had reigned for fifty years m 1896, 
Preparations were being made to celebrate the auspicious 
event when suddenly an assassin, taking advantage of the 
Shah's kindly custom of receiving petitions in person, fired at 
him and killed him. Thus died Nasir-u-Din Shah, who was 
rightly regarded by his subjects as the ablest man in his 
dominions. Splendidly virile and of striking appearance, he 
conducted all important affairs in person. In 1894 I was 
accorded an interview by His Majesty, who for nearly an 
hour asked me question after question about my recent 
journey in Baluchistan, He was much surprised to 1 ^**^ 
that there was a semi-active volcano in this province, and 
was inclined to doubt the accuracy of my statement until 1 
assured him that I had extracted sulphur and sal-ammoniac 
from the smoking crater. He then said, * I have to thank 
you for this piece of news, which adds to the greatness ot 
Persia and which proves once more that English officers^ 
me information of grater value than any of my own officials. 
In illustration of the Shah's humour the follo^ng 
may perhaps be of interest. His Majesty once visits t e 
famous Tak-i-Kisra, and while standing amid the rmns oi 
this Sasanian palace asked his courtiers whether they deemed 
Noshirwan or himself the juster monarch, ^ 

Persians were at a complete loss, as, if they ^id tMt their 
monarch exceeded Noshirwan in the virtue for whmh ms 
renown is world-wide, the Shah might look upon them ^ 
flatterers, whereas a reply in the opposite sense might be ba y 
received. Consequently they bowed obsequiously 
silent. After a long pause the musing Shah said : 1 will 
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myself reply to my own question. I am more just than 
Noshirwan.” The courtiers, whose relief was intense, broke 
out into loud exclamations of “ May we be thy sacrifice ! ” 
The Shah, whose mood was caustic, again spoke and said : 
“ You have applauded my statement without waiting for my 
reasons, which is foolish. I will now give you my reasons. 
Noshirwan had his famous Vizier, Buzurgmihr, and when¬ 
ever the monarch quitted the path of justice he was brought 
back to it by his remonstrances. I have only yea, who ever 
try to force me out of the straight path, but in spite of 
you I am justice personified. Thus I am more just than 
Noshirwan. 

At the present day there is a tendency, more especially 
among the “ Young Persians,” to disparage Nasir-u-Din, and 
the fact is adduced that he discouraged the sending of boys 
to school in Europe. But it is certain that the Shah was far 
ahead of his people, and although his attempts at reform may 
not always have been successful, they were, at one time, 
indubitably genuine. Nasir-u-Din was not exactly a great 
Shah and, towards the end of his reign, he became indifferent, 
egotistical, and reactionary, but yet he was the best ruler 
produced by the Kajar dynasty. 

The Financial Difficulties of Muzaffar-u-Din. —Muzaffar-u- 
Din, the Heir-Apparent, was at Tabriz at the time of his 
father's assassination. He was accompanied on his journey 
to Teheran by the British and Russian representatives. There 
were fears that his brothers might fight for the throne, but 
they hastened to proffer their allegiance, and the new monarch 
entered Teheran without opposition and was crowned in peace. 

It was generally believed that Nasir-u-Din had left a full 
treasury to his successor ; but upon examination it was found 
that little or no money had been saved and the rumours of 
hoarded millions were totally unfounded. The new Shah, 
whose health was bad, was most anxious to make a foreign 
tour almost immediately after his coronation. He desired 
more especially to undergo a cure at Contrexeville ; but 
doubtless he also wished to imitate his father’s example and 
enjoy the delights of Europe. He was, moreover, surrounded 
by a hungry horde of followers, who mingled with their 
congratulations strong hopes of speedy reward for past services. 
The question of ways and means was thus one of urgency. 

The Russian Bank ,—Having described the foundation of 
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the Imperial Bank of Persia, I must now make a brief reference 
to its Russian counterpart and rival, known first as the Banque 
de$ Frits and now as the Banque d*Escompte de Perse, Chirol ^ 
in his valuable work points out that the methods pursued by 
Russia to acquire financial power in Persia were identical 
with those so successfully employed in China. The Russian 
Bank is a branch of the Russian Ministry of Finance, and is 
used as a political instniment. Its operations are not con^ 
ducted on business lines. Consequently the annual deficit 
must be great, not only from losses due to its operations, 
but also from the extravagant scale of its buildings and the 
huge salaries paid to its managers. However, by lending 
large sums on real estate and by other methods the financial 
grip of Russia has been riveted on Persia ; and the results 
are held to justify the expenditure of a few million roubles. 

Persian Loans ,—The raising of a Persian Government loan 
was attempted first in England ; but just then the Tobacco 
Monopoly and the Persian Bank Mining Rights Corporation 
had given Persia a bad name on the London Stock Exchange , 
and it was evident that without the strong support 
British Government money would not be forthcoming. The 
security offered, namely, the Customs of Southern Pe^ia, 
was ample. But immediate control by the British capitalists 
was insisted upon, instead of eventual control in case of 
default; and ostensibly on this rock the loan foundered. 

This gave Russia an opening of exceptional promise. In 
1900 she agreed to lend Persia 32,500,000 roubles at 5 per cent, 
with a sinking fund. The security was the Persian Customs 
exclusive of the Gulf ports. One condition was that the 
Persian Gk>vernment should repay the balance of the l^n of 
half a million contracted with the Imperial Bank of 
to provide compensation for the Tobacco Monopoly ; and all 
other loans were simultaneously to be discharged. Further¬ 
more, it was stipulated that for a period of ten y^rs no new 
loans should be contracted by Persia from any foreign power ; 
and also that without the consent of Russia Customs dues 
should not be lowered. The loan was issued nominally at 
86| with a commission of if per cent. Consequently, ^ben 
the sum due on account of the Tobacco Monopoly and the 
other bank debts had been paid off, little more than one 
million sterling was available to meet all the claims for arrears 

» The Middle Emtem by Sir Viteotinc CbiroU 
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of salary and on other accounts. The result was that the 
first loan was very soon absorbed in totally unreproductive 
expenditure, and in the following year a second loan was 
contracted on the same security for io,ock3,ooo roubles, or 
just over a million sterling. To the new loan was attached 
a concession for a road from the frontier town of Julfa on 
the Aras to Teheran via Tabriz. Certain rights to work 
petroleum and coal were also acquired. These may prove 
to be of value now that the conversion of the road into a 
railway has become an accomplished fact. 

These two loans have been financially disastrous for Persia. 
Her annual revenue at that period was about ,^1,500,000, 
and yet in three years sums almost equal to the revenue were 
borrowed and spent, with nothing in the way of reproductive 
expenditure to show for them. Since this date the debt of 
Persia has steadily increased, and according to the latest 
statistics it has now reached several millions, as detailed in 
Chapter XC. 

The Belgian Customs Administration, —Twenty-seven years 
ago, when I first visited Persia, the levying of Customs was 
as bad and as corrupt as any other branch of Persian adminis¬ 
tration, Each important custom-house was farmed by the 
Central Government to a wealthy notable, or in some cases 
to a local chief. Customs were levied on no system whatever, 
the usual method of procedure being for the merchant to 
make a bargain with the farmer. Europeans declined to pay 
more than the treaty 5 per cent, but native merchants, after 
bargaining at the port, were freely taxed in the interior. To 
give some notion of the conditions prevailing, I cannot do 
better than quote an instance. Shortly after founding the 
Consulate at Kerman, in 1895, ^ informed the customs farmer 
that the Hindus, as British subjects, were not liable to any 
internal dues, as they had paid the 5 per cent at Bandar 
Abbas. My letter much upset the Persian official, who 
inquired my authority. In reply I referred him to the 
treaty. “ Treaty 1 ” he exclaimed. “ What treaty I /have 
signed no treaty I ’’ 

To-day all this is changed. In 1898 a Belgian official 
was placed in charge of the custom-houses of Kcrmanshah and 
Tabriz. So successful was he, that gradually all the custom¬ 
houses (with the sole exception of Mohamera) were placed 
under his control, and by 1901 he was able to show an increase 
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of 50 per cent in the customs receipts of Persia. As this revenue 
was almost the only available asset on which loans could be 
raised, the extravagant Shah was quick to appreciate the services 
of M. Naus, who was made a Minister and granted an 
enormous salary. The customs are still in the hands of the 
Belgians and are well managed by an able body of men with 
considerable Persian experience. 

The New Customs Tar*/.—When the Shah applied to 
Russia for a second loan, it was stipulated that there should 
be a revision of the Russo-Persian Treaty and an increase in 
the general tariff. It was easy for Russia to gain the consent 
of the Shah to an arrangement by which he was to gain a 
larger income and at the same time increase the value of the 
customs as a security for future loans- The tariff was drawn 
up by M* Naus in conjunction with a Russian officialj and^so 
well was the secret kept for more than a year that the Belgian 
was able to remove the only obstacle in the way of the new 
agreement. This was the Treaty of Erzerum ; but with 
some concessions to offer on behalf of Persia, and with strong 
backing from Russia, the Belgian negotiator accomplished his 
mission with complete success. The commercial convention 
was signed in November 19^^) and in December 1902, the 
ratifications of the Russo-Persian Convention were duly 
exchanged ; but the secret was kept until February 19^3> 
when its conclusion was publicly announced. 

An Analysis of the New Tariff. publication of the 
new tariff was received with enthusiasm in Russia and mth 
consternation by British merchants. It was framed entirely 
in the interests of Russia and against those of Great Britain, 
and constituted a notable diplomatic triumph for the Northern 
Power, Among the principal imports into Persia from 
Russia are petroleum and sugar. The moderate charge of 
5 per cent was reduced in the case of the former to per cent, 
and in the case of the latter to 2^ per cent. On the other hand 
the duty on one of the chief British imjports, tea, was raised 
from 5 per cent to 100 per cent. This preposterous charge has, 
however, defeated its own object, by encouraging smuggling 
in so valuable and portable an article. 

It is now nearly two decades since the tariff was introduced y 
and those who prophesied the disappearance of British trade 
must have been agreeably surprised to find that they 
entirely wrong. In a report made by a specially qualified 
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trade Commissioner in 1904/ the trade of Persia with the 
British Empire is calculated at exports half a million, and 
imports two millions, which is ^so the average of the 
two previous years. In 19 ii the imports had risen to 
over four millions, while the exports also showed distinct 
improvement. 

The Action oj the BriHsh Government ,—The position of the 
British Government at this juncture was difficult. For nearly 
a century no special precautions had been taken by treaty to 
protect British commercial interests, and we had been content 
to claim the same terms as had been accorded to Russia by 
the treaty of Turkomanchai. We had not realized, as Chirol 
puts it, " that its maintenance depended not upon Persia and 
ourselves, but upon Persia and Russia.” 

The situation was one of extreme urgency. We were 
faced with a new tariff which was due to come into force in 
February 1903. Two courses were open. One was to pro¬ 
test and to wait for an opportunity at which pressure might 
be brought on Persia to negotiate a special treaty. The 
objection to this course was that Russia might, in the light of 
experience ^ined in the working of the new tariff, find 
means of still further differentiating against British trade. 
The second course was to negotiate a separate treaty which 
would recognize the accomplished fact and prevent worse 
from befalling us. The latter alternative was believed to be 
the least disadvantageous, and by a convention signed in 
February 1903, the best was made of a bad job. 

Alt Asghar Khan^ Atabeg-i-Azam .—After the fall of 
Mirza Husayn Khan, in 1873, there was but one Sadr-i- 
Azam until the appointment of All Asghar Khan by Nasir-u- 
Din to be his Grand Vizier, under the title of Amin-u-SuItan 
or ” The Trusted of the Monarch.” Son of a royal cup¬ 
bearer and grandson of a Georgian cook of Gurtan, near 
Isfahan, Amin-u-Sultan was typically Persian in his oppor¬ 
tunism, his political acuteness, his charming manners, and his 
lack of business qualities. 

During the reign of Nasir-u-Din he was very much the 
servant of that capable monarch. He exercised much greater 
influence under the weak Muzaffar-u-Din, as that sovereign 
owed his undisputed succession to the excellent arrangements 
made by the Grand Vizier, who wisely followed the advice of 

^ Blue Book (Cd, 2146) 
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Sir Mortimer Durand, the British Minister. A year after the 
succession of the new Shah, Sadr-i-Azam (as he had become) 
was driven from office through the efforts of a party headed by 
Farman Farma, the cousin, son-in-law and brother-in-law 
of the new monarch, and certainly one of the ablest men in 
PcrsiS:* 

After a year spent in exile, Sadr-i-Azam was restored 
to his post, which he held for five years, latterly with the tit e 
of Ataheg~i-Azam, He suffered great unpopulanty dunng 
this period for allowing Persia to become financially invo ve ; 
and yet the Shah constantly wanted more money to waste on 
the most unworthy objects. Pa/ mikhawam (I want money) 
was his parrot-like cry, after the Minister had explaine e 
impossibility of raising a fresh loan. Atabeg-i-Azam was 
afraid to go further on this ghastly rake’s progress, and this 
weakened his position with the Shah. Moreover, distur^ 
ances were reported in many parts of Persia and these a^in 
lowered his prestige. Finally, the death of his rival, Hakirn- 
ul-Mulk, in the most suspicious circumstances apparently 
alarmed the Shah. At any rate, his own dismissal followed. 

Anglo-Russian Rivalry.— the period dealt mth in 
this chapter the rivalry between Great Bntain and Russia 
became more acute as the years went by. Both powers were 
fighting keenly to forward their respective interests, and 
consequently it was impossible, in the absence of any defini e 

agreement, to avoid friction. -d .s - 

Persians have frequently told me that the Tobacco R^gie 
was a very heavy blow to the moral prestige of Great bntain. 
This was followed by the two loans, both of which were 
furnished by Russia, but the really crushing blow was the new 
customs tariff. These blows were mainly delivered while 
Great Britain was engaged in the South Afncan War and 
consequently was not free to take a strong line. 

Against these undoubted shocks to the moral and matenal 
prestige of the British Government can only be set the tour 
of Lord Curzon in the Persian Gulf, the Sistan Boundary 
Commission and the opening of the Nushki-Sistan route 
The appearance of the Viceroy of India in the Persian Gul 
in the winter of 1903, escorted by the East India Squadron 
reacted favourably on the political situation, as it corroborated 
the statement of policy by Lord Lansdowne in the ]^cvious 
spring. Speaking in the House of Lords, the British Foreign 
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Minister had deckred : “ I say it without hesitation, we 
should regard the establishment of a naval base or of a forc ed 
port in the Persian Gulf by any other power as a very grave 
menace to British interests, and we should certainly resist 
it With all the means at our disposal.” ■ This statement was 
timely and served as an encouragement to firidsh officials in 
Persia. It may be noted that during Lord Curzon’s tenure of 
the Vtccroyalty increased interest was manifested in Persia 
by the Government of India. Many new consulates were 
founded, a trade mission was despatched to south-^st Persia, 
and in every way British commerce was fostered and supported. 
Owing to these measures British prestige gradually recovered, 
until the results of the Russo-Japanese struggle modified the 
policy of Russia in the direction of an understanding with 
Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 


THE STATE OF FFEStA BEFORE THE RtVOLUTIOH 


The Tta Pi«K of tlK Uni«M, The SoIm^b. Hu Awpicjew 

Hk RqyJ The King qf King*, Rgr*! 

Majcity the Slud^ of Aibb, the KhAtio.—TAf fmi «/t*' JAM. 


The Old Order and the The recent revolution 

whereby the old order has given plsce to the oew will be 
dealt with in the next chapter. Here I am dealing entirely 
with the state of Persia as I knew it before the revolution, at 
a time when there was no idea of adopting a constitution 

modelled on European lines, _ 

The Pewers aj the Shah ,—The Shah of Persia WM an 
absolute monarch. The saying that ** the law of the Med« 
and Persians altereth not testifies to this conception of the 
monarchy in Achaemenian times; and the proud, nay arropn^ 
titles of the Shah given as a heading to this chapter embodied 
the Persian concepdon of his position as handed down from 

the bygone centuries. ... - 

Iti hls person were ** fused the threefold functions ot 
government, legislative, executive and judicial. He was Ae 
pivot upon which turned the entire machinery of public 
There was no great council of the nobles to control 
the monarch, such as existed among the Parthians ; nor ww 
there an Ecclesiastical Council. And yet the power of the 
Shah was limited. The Sultan of Turkey is acknowledged to 
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be the Khalifa^ or Vice-Rcgcnt of the Prophet, and as such 
claims the religious veneration of his subjects. Rut the Shahs 
of Persi^ descended from a Turkish tribe, can advance no 
such claim, and, in the eyes of the Shta doctors of law, their 
temporal power is illegal and Is mcrclj' tolerated. It was this 
attitude that induced so many mullas to Join the constitutional 
party, although many of them must have realized that the new 
order boded them no good. The religious power is vested in 
the vijij/ahidf of Kerbela and Najaf, who, it Is to be noted, live 
outside Persia, and, as the agitation against the Tobacco Rdgic 
proved, their influence is a power to be reckoned with. 

It is difficult to deflne the exact limitations to which the 
Shah Was subject. In case of a rebellion or of a conspiracy 
against the throne, the monarch could put to death hundreds 
of his subjects and conflscate their property. Again, members 
of the royal family, ministers of State and all public ofliters 
and dependents were entirely in the power of the Shah, who 
could sentence them to punishment, which was as a rule 
carried out immediately. In other cases where the death 
penalty could be inflicted, law and custom had to be 
observed. 

The taxes were collected, concessions were granted, and 
presents were oflered, all for the benefit of the Shah and his 
courtiers, whose extravag^ce kept Persia poor. On the other 
hand, the monarch for his own sake was bound to maintain 
an army to protect his throne. Enlightened or religious 
Shahs, too,^ have spent large sums in building bridges and 
caravanserais and in erecting moat^ucs and shrines. 

The Kajar dynasty has maintained an armed force which, 
owing to corruption and the extinction of military spirit in the 
upper classes, has become hopelessly inefficient; so much 
that it hardly counted in the recent revolution. Few if any 
public works can be set to the credit of the Kajar dynasty. 

duties of the Shah were heavy. Oaily 
he received his principal ministers, who brought him reports 
and cook the royal orders. After this he appeared in the 
public audience, attended by the ministers and great officers 
of state. At this function, termed or “ General 

Court," all business for which publicity was desirable was 
transacted ; rewards or punishments were ordered, and the 
monarch expressed his views on any subject on which he 
Considered a public utterance to be politic. At noon the 
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monarch retired to his anderun. In the afternoon the pro¬ 
cedure was much the same, except that the lev^e was less 
of a public function than in the morning, this fact being 
recognized in its title of Diwan-t-Khas, or “ Special Court.” 
The monarch who carried out his duties in the manner 
described was in constant touch with his subjerts, large 
numbers of whom were permitted to approach him ; and 
this accessibility must certainly be set to the credit of the 
system. Against it was the fact that the Shah had very little 
time for attending to important state affairs, being frequently 
occupied in hearing the most trival cases at the “ Courts.” 
There was also the time wasted by ministers, who were kept in 
attendance for many hotirs daily, whereas they should have 
been working at their offices. 

The Grand Vizier. —The position of the Grand Vizier has 
always been of very great importance. Usually, though not 
invariably, he controlled all the departments of the govern¬ 
ment. He enjoyed the close confidence of his master and 
directed the entire policy of the State. As may be supposed, 
he was the object of countless intrigu^, and the Shah’s 
dissatisfaction meant his fall. Until quite recently the fall 
of a Grand Vizier was speedily followed by his execution, 
but now a milder spirit prevails. The Vizier has as a rule 
been a man of no family, for it was deemed impolitic to appoint 
to this post a prince of the blood or a great noble. ^ 

The Machinery of Government. —The administration of 
Persia was conducted on lines similar to those already described 
in conne^don with the reforms of Darius. The empire was, 
and still is, divided into provinces under Governors-General 
or Governors appointed by the Crown ; and these provinces 
are subdivided into districts and smaller divisions. The 
custom was for the provinces to be farmed out. The would- 
be farmer, who had to be a man of position, accepted responsi¬ 
bility for the revenue as laid down. In addition he paid the 
Shah a large pishkash or present, with a similar but^ smaller 
gift for the Grand Vizier. Upon reaching the province the 
Governor sold every post in turn, to indeinnify himself for 
his expenditure and also to lay by for a rainy day. It was 
this corruption, termed tnudakhil., ** receipt or perquisite, 
which permeated every class and cankered the body politic 
in Persia. 

The fact that every post was put up to auction, and that 
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so long as the revenue and iiitpiskkash were duly paid questions 
were not asked, led to terrible acts of tyranny. In some cases 
the Governor ordered his minions to manufacture crime, and 
in others he even sent out bands of men to rob for his benefit. 
Justice, too, was sold like everything else. It must, however, 
be remembered, as I have mentioned elsewhere^ that Persia 
was In the mediaeval stage of civilization ; and, however 
picturesque that penod of history may appear to the modern 
reader in Europe, it covered just as much cruelty, injustice 
and corruption as that which I have here describ^. It is 
important to recollect that, in Persia, love of gain can, as a 
rule, be only satisfied at some one else's expense, as there is 
very little trade, and less working up of raw materials for 
the creation of new wealth. The Persian grandees, who 
are Ae governing class, are not only merciless in thdr 
exactions but care little for the welfere of their country. 
I once praised a Governor-General to an old Prince 
for his activity in restoring order by capturing and execut¬ 
ing robbers. ** He was wrong,” replied the Prince, ” he 
shotild have merely imprisoned the robbers, taken money 
from them, and released them when dismissed from the 
governorship. By restoring order in the province, as he did, 
he made it easy for a grocer’s son to rule it and was an enemy 
to his class.” 

Justice ,—By way of preface to the subject of justice, it 
is necessaiy to point out that the theory of law in Persia differs 
from that in Europe. In the West a crime is regarded almost 
entirely as an offence against the State, whose duty it is to 
exact the penalty. In the East the point of view is rather 
that a crime is an offence committed against an indi¬ 
vidual, whose right to exact retribution or compensation is 
acknowledged. 

lu Persia there are two laws—the religious and the 
common. The Shary or religious law, is based on the Koran, 
^e opinions of the Imams, and the commentaries of the Shia 
jurists. This body of law has been codified and divided into 
four heads, dealing respectively with religious rights and 
duties, contracts, personal affairs, and judicial procedure. It 
is administered by the mujtahids and mullas and takes cogniz¬ 
ance of offences against religfion, all questions concerning 
land and marriage, divorce, etc. Indeed, by the theory of 
Islam, there are very few questions that do not come under its 
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jurisdiction. The venality and injustice of these doctors of 
law, who rob the orphan and the widow and make huge 
fortunes in a few years, are, so far as my experience in Kerman 
and Khorasan goes, deplorable, although my Persian friends 
assure me that there are a few honourable exceptions. It is 
also stated that the mujt^Mds of Kerbela and Najaf are men 
of a higher character.^ 

The rulers of Persia, although converts to Islam, have 
retained the common law and usages of their ancestors ; 
and this system, which is unwntten and may be termed the 
King^s as apart from the Moslem law, is known as IJrf or 
Custom, There have been epochs in Persian history when, 
as under Sultan Husayn, eveiything was settled by the 
sacred law, whereas under Nadir Shah the entire^ authority 
was vested in the secular authority. In the period under 
review, it may be accepted that religious and civil cases were 
settled by the divines ; and that cases of murder, theft, and 
violence were dealt with by the secular courts, although by 
the theory of Islam a murderer must be sentenced by a 
mujtahid. 

In practice the Governor sentenced notorious highway¬ 
men and other individuals to whose sentences the mujt^ids 
were unlikely to take exception. If, however, a murderer 
had money and friends, the latter interceded on his 
with a mujtahidy who frequently induced the murder^ 
man’s family to accept blood-money. In this case both the 
mujtahid and the Governor-General took monty from the 
murderer or his relations. The lex talioms^ a life for a ii^ 
still prevails ; and, if blood-money is not accepted, the 
murderer is frequently handed over to be done to d^th 
by the relatives of the victim. In such cases the children 
the mardered man are encouraged to stab the murderer and 
to cover themselves with his blood. The terrible injusUce 
and corruption of the secular courts was as marked as ^at 
of the religious courts ; and unless these Augean stables 
are cleansed there is little hope of internal reform. 

When commercial questions arise, it is usual to appoint 
two arbitrators,, one from each side, who go into the question 
with care, and as a rule their decision is just. The merchant 


1 In mcdUcval Europe the moults played s nobler part, slthough ^ 
of a large proportion of the land^ The faet that they were cebbate an p P ^ 
1 corporation may m part aocouiit for this, 
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class is, indeed, the most trustworthy in Persia. In con¬ 
clusion, it is to be noted that no record is kept of sentences 
passed, or of the reasons for which they were passed, under 
cither the religious or the secular law. 

PuvhhmejttSt —^Punishments are still very cruel, every 
torture imaginable being practised. A new ruler frequently 
tortures the first gang of brigands that he captures, not 
from cruelty but in order to inspire terror. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, European influence is humanizing Persian justice, and 
fewer cases of burying alive in mortar, shoeing with horse¬ 
shoes and similar punishments are now heard of. The 
universal punishment of the sticks, better known in Europe 
as the bastinado, cannot be passed by without notice. It is 
inflicted on the highest and on the lowest; and in Persia there 
is no great loss of dignity in undergoing the punishment. 
Some twenty-five years ago Kawam-ul-Mulk, the hereditary 
mayor of Shiraz, was ordered the sticks by the Governor- 
General. In his honour a silk carpet was spread on the 
ground, The punished man is said to “ cat sticks.”^ It 
must be recollected that in a poor country like Persia it is 
impossible to have well-regulated prisons ; and consequently 
the more summary the punishment the better, if only the 
decisions were inspired ny justice^ and not influenew by 
money. 

Revenue .— In dealing with the question of revenue, it 
may be convenient to take a special province as an example S 
and for thb purpose I select Khorasan, with which I am h&i 
acquainted. 

Revenue was, and still is,* collected under the following 
heads : 

j. Taxes on crops and garden produce. 

t. Taxes on tradesmen, artisans, etc. 

3. Poll-tax. 

4. Taxes on sheep, goats, etc. 

^ Taxes on mines. 

The revenue of Khorasan from these sources in 
was 027 t 7}3 cJtsb and 11,778 tons of grain (wheat and 
barley) in kind. A Jai^e proportion of the grain was given 
to pensioners and troops, leaving only 1 160 tons to be sold. 
The fixing of the price was an affair of much haggling, and 

* Thvfrvenur WH not tikcn otnr Ihr Sc[|luu natil ift], mil n ptcini Ht U 
ewrijr lfTk4 flCl Lbc M llnri, wrib 1 friduil impruTifu^t uf innbodf. 
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needless to say the Government received very little under 
this head. The Governor-General through the Vizier col¬ 
lected about ;^30,ooo above the estimate. Out of this, 
j^i4,ocx5 was paid to the Shah and j^6ooo to the Grand Vizier 
as piskkask. This left X 10,000 profit, to be divided between 
the Governor-General and the Vizier. 

But this sum represented only a percentage of the Governor- 
GeneraFs profits, which were increased by: 

(^) Levying a percentage on all cash pensions and mixing 
at least 20 per cent of earth in the grants of grain, 

{b) Profits from “ justice ” referred to above, 

(r) Profits from the sale of minor governorships and 
other posts. It was customary to appoint a man, take 
perhaps £400 from him, and then dismiss him a few months 
later. His successor would pay about j£2oo for the post, 
which he would hope to hold until the following iVt? Rmz^ or 
N^ew Yearns Day, 

{d) Sending special officials to inquire into complaints, 
real or invented. The local Governors paid large sums to 
these men, which they in turn had to give to their masters, 
keeping a percentage for themselves. 

(e) Windfalls, such as the death of rich men, brought 
in large sums to the Governor-General and Governors, who 
extorted them from the heirs. 

Taxation,—Of the five kinds of taxes enumerated above, 
the first is that on crops. Here the unit is the plough, the 
theoretical assumption being that one plough in three belongs 
to Government. But, as the plough is psessed at one- 
tenth of its actual output of 6500 lbs. of grain, the tax levied 
is one-tenth and is termed Ushr, The assessments were w 
a rule very old, and, although about 50 per cent above the 
legal tax was levied, they were nevertheless light. In 
cases villages had grown enormously, and as the tax remained 
stationary it was purely nominal. 

The tax on tradesmen and artisans was levied on the guilds, 
each guild being responsible for a certain sum. The poll- 
tax was calculated at about eight shillings per family ; but 
here again the assessment was on the village and not on the 
individual. Taxes on sheep, etc., were levied at the rate o 
about sixpence per sheep ; but the assessment was very 
imperfect. The nomad tribesmen, who are the 
owners of sheep, paid taxes through their chiers. ine 
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taxation of mines included that on the famous turquoise mines 
of Nishapur, 

It must not be supposed that only legitimate taxes were 
levied in Persia. On the contrary, the Ingenuity of the tax 
collector was remarkable, and instaiices or fantastic imposts 
have from time to time been brought to my notice, tor 
example, a certain village was callecT upon a century ago to 
provide a cradle for the son of a governor ; and a sum of 
money Is still levied annually on this account. Charges to 
maintain sowars to fight the Turkoman, to provide ca^dges, 
horses for the royal stable, etc., ctc.j are still exacted in many 
parts of the country. 

A Periian Village, —^By way of conclusion to this chapter 
1 will give some account of a typical Persian village, followed 
by the description of a peasant.^ In both cases I have made 
a comparison with the Panjab, which contains the finest and 
best-fed peasantry in India. 

One great difference between a Persian village and one 
in the Panjab is that in the former the villager can do any 
kind of work. Consequently, he is not obliged to keep 
parasites to akin his cattle and perform other tasks which 
religion or ctistom forbids him to do ^ in other words there 
is no caste. 

A Persian village is frequently enclosed inside a high 
mud wall, in which case the houses are small and squalid- 
Usually, however, they occupy a good deal of room \ ajid 
a certain number of walled gardens are also a pleasing and 

K ^rable feature. The centre and club of a village is its 
. This is frequently paid for by the landlord, or in other 
cases is subscribed to ana built by the villagers, who pay a 
fixed amount of grain per family to the bath man. In the 
case of small villages, the inhabitants of three or four subscribe 
together for a batb. 

The village of which I have made a study is owned by 
a merchant. It consists of thirty-two domed houses, built 
of sun-dried bricks round an enclosed square. It p^scsscs 
no mosque, bath, or caravanserai. 'I'he site occupies one 
acre of ground ; and two walled gardens, which adjoin the 
village, and grow fruit trees, vines, ^lows, etc., have together 
an area of i ^ acres. 

^ Tlclc 4tuJki lie hutd ao dijp krpsn n /Ar A^rTrmkmrr ^ p-uWllW tbc 

GpVruisincnl tji [fulii in n^icur 
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The population Is : 


Men and youlhs «»---■ 
Women ^ . . • - - * 

ChildftMi (mainly unfit for agrictilwral bboujJ 

. 20 

• 15 

. >5 

Total 

■ SO 

The following Is the iivc-5tock owned by 

the village 

Community i 


Donkeys 

Oxen mi cows ^ 

Guts ind ^eep , ^ ■ 

Fowls .. 

■ H 
. ao 
. ISO 
. SO 


The total cultivated area, is 94.6 acr«. Of thisj 346 
acres receive kaaat irrigation> and the remainder Is d^endent 
upon rainfailt The quality of the soil is good* There is 
one ka/tai only, which is the propertj' of the owner of the 
village, who keeps it in a proper state of repaiTi Shou 
any work on it be necessary, the villagers arc employe for 
the purjjose and receive a small payment. Each villager 
receives water every tenth day for about six or seven hours. 

The land is let to tenanis-at-will. The owner has a 
representative in the village, whose duty It is to supenntend 
the distribution of water, to collect his master’s rent and 
generally to act as steward of the properly. For this he 
receives a monthly jrayment of twelve shillings from the 
proprietor, and. also realises a small share of the crop from 
the tenants on his own account. There is also a 
ranger, who receives in cash, 1300 lbs. of wheat and 65 Iba. 

of cotton annually, , , , . j 

The tenants bear all the expenses of_ cultivation and 
furnish their own seed-grain. The water is provided fr^ 
by the proprietor, who on both irrigated and uniTTigatM 
land takes half the crop as rent. It is taken in kind m the 
case of grain crops, and in cash, cdculated at the marktt 
rate, in the case of crops which cannot conveniently he 
divided. The tenants are ten in number, and the avemge 
area of their holdings is ninety-four acres. They own eight 
yoke of oxen. The chief crops grown are wheat, barl^, 
oil-seeds, opium, anti lucerne. Cotton, millet and turnips 

constitute the autumn crops. , r 

The proprietor alone is responsible for the paymenl or 
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the Government taxes. They are collected in two instal¬ 
ments, at the time of harvesting the spring and autumn 
crops. As a rule the taxes are paid in cash, but the pro¬ 
prietor may be called on to pay in kind, or partly in cash, 
partly in kind. The revenue assessed on the village is ,£86, 
but the amount actually collected is rarely less than £,1^0 
per annum. This latter figure represents about one-seventh 
of the gross value of the crops, whereas I understand that in 
the Panjab one-sixth is levied. 

A small income is derived by the villagers from the sale 
of brushwood, which they collect in the desert and sell for 
fuel. Hides are disposed of in the neighbouring town. A 
few foxes are trapped during the winter months and their 
skins fetch about two shillings each. Wool is sold at the 
rate of about two shillings for the clippings of a sheep. 
The breeding of poultry yields a small profit. The women 
of the village weave a coarse cloth and also make sacks, but 
only in sufficient quantities for their own use. 

A Persian Peasant ,—A Persian peasant family, the unit 
of the village and ultimately of the nation, deserves careful 
study. The peasant and his wife, living in a colder climate 
than the Panjabi, are, as might be expected, better clad, 
although to our ideas their clothes are not wholly adequate 
for the very severe climate of Khorasan. On the other hand, 
they do not move about early in the morning during the 
winter, except when they take their produce for sale ; and, 
if the weather be bad, they stay at home. The percentage 
of children who die from insufficient clothing must be very 
high in both countries. 

The peasant wears cotton trousers and a cotton shirt. 
These are made from locally woven cotton material, which 
is generally dyed blue. Over this he wears a long coat 
reaching to below the knees, with very long sleeves. This 
garment is made of striped calico, wadded with cotton, and 
is generally kept in its place by a waist-belt of white calico ; 
in it bread and other articles are tied up. A second coat, 
generally made of dark brown woollen homespun and lined 
down to the waist, is also worn. In winter a long woollen 
coat reaching down to the knees is added. Shepherds, 
camel-drivers, and some others have huge white felt coats 
which are very warm. On his head the peasant wears a 
felt cap, which is more or less a skull-cap and brimless, or 
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aji eitibroidfircd skull-cap round whicli a puggart is wrapped* 
Shoes are invariably worn ; socks and puttees arc donned 

when needed. nr 

His wife has clothes of the same stuff, but generally ot 
a gay colour. She wears a pair of vepf wide trousers fallttig 
to below the knees, and a long chemise with a cloak above. 
Round her head she winds a stjuare piece of muslin, which 
is sometimes fastened with a handkerchief. Over all these 
she wears a long sheet, which is usually blue, or sometimes 
white, and which covers her entire person* 

The consumption per head of grain amounts on an 
average to 50 lbs. of wheat per month. In Persia wheat as 
a rule is the staple fcjod^ and barley and other inferior gniins 
are used only when there Is a dearth of wheat. 1 he br^ 
is made in an oven twice a week. The Persian eats curds, 
cheese, eggs, beetroot, turnips, onions, garlic, and various 
herbs ; his bread he cats as a rule with curds and H® 

seldom drinks tea. The use of this beverage is steadily on 
the increase, but only well-to-do peasants c.an afford to 
indulge in the luxury regularly. Meat also is a luxury, 
but IS occasionally eaten during the winter. A peasant 
usually haa three meals, )n the morning, at noon, and at 
sunset ; of these^ the morning meal is Tight and the other 
two are full meals. He manages to save about ,£1 a 
but if he is single his savings are sometimes higher. When 
wheat is dear the peasant makes money* 

The Panjabi, to continue the comparison, generally lives 
on barley and millet and sells his wheat. Indeed, in every 
way bis scale of living is much lower. As an Indian once 
put It to me, "‘in Persia bread and meat form the t^uestion vn 
the towns ; but In India bread alone.” 

All peasants, both men and women, smoke tobacco, 
which they have generally raised on their own land. 

Every house has a tursi arranged as follows : a wooden 
frame la set in the middle of a room and live charcoal placed 
under it in an open brailer. A quilt is then sprtai- over 
the frame, and the femily sits, works and sleeps in the samo 
room under the quilt and is thus kept warm and comfort¬ 
able, although Cases of death from asphyxiation are not 

An ordinary peasant rareljf spends more than the following 
amount on the marriage of his children t 
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Clothes and jewellery .Ts. i5orjj;3 

Expenses of cmcrtainiDeni of guests . , . Ts. 20 or >£4. 


T043J . . Ta. 35 or j[j 

The parents of a girl charge from to as the prict 
of the mother's milk given to the girl during infancy \ this 
sum is generally used for the purchase of the bride's clothes 
and jewellery. In the Panjab, on the other hand, hundreds 
of rupees are spent on a marriage, which cripples the family 
permanently. 

To suniinarize, the peasant in Persia, and espociaily in the 
cold parts of the country, is certainly better housed, better 
clad and better fed than people of the same dass in the Panjab. 
The household comforts, coo, are greater. In the Panjab the 
peasants arc in the hands of the money-lenders to a consider¬ 
able extent, whereas in Persia this is rarely the case. More¬ 
over,^ thousands of the Khorasan peasants go to work in 
Russian Turkestan during the winter and thus supplement 
their tricom<», Persians are not of a saving disposition like 
the majority of Indians, who save to excess but ruin them¬ 
selves on weddings. Finally, the Persian peasant appears to 
be finer in physique and more intelligent than the Panjabi 
cultivator, and in spice of the oppression chat prevails is 
better off from many points of view. 

The Trihesmen, —^No picture of Persia would be complete 
without reference to its tribesmen, who may number one- 
fourth ot the entire population. The ethnographical medley 
iss great, with Kurds, Turkoman, Timuris (of Arab origin), 
Hazaras, Baluchis, Turks, and Arabs in Khorasan alone ', 
but, although these are of different origin and in many cases 
speak different languages, their customs are similar. They 
usually live in black tents woven from goat's hair cloth, and 
gradually graze their docks towards the mountains in the 
spring, returning to the plains in the autumn. They praC' 
tically never many outside the tribe and are consequently 
purc^bred, hence the immutability of their separate customs. 
Nominally Moslems, these free sons of the dasht^ as the 
untilled land is termed in Persia, obey nobody except thrir 
chief, who in cases of importance summons a council coin” 
posed of the elders of the tribe. 

The authority of the chief depends on his personality; 
and the more the inner working of a tribe is studied the 
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greater is the number of the jealousies, rivalries, and feuds 
that are disclosed. At present the Bakhtiari tribe is of great 
importance, owing to the part it played in the revolution ; 
but in no tribe are there more serious divisions, one section 
hatdng even fought for the ex-Shah against the majority of its 
fellow-tribesmen. 

The greater freedom of the women, the virility of all 
classes, and the splendid health enjoyed by the nomads are 
worth much ; and the English traveller usually feels drawn 
towards them and realizes that their virtues outweigh their 
faults. 
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THE GRANTING GF A CONSTITUTiON TO FE1I3IA 


Ndne nf u> know how «R gained ibe CoaiuTauoD ; ii teemt w ban raes om of 
tbe RTQui]4.~F«;^/or S^)^. 


The OripH of ike Conjmtimnn/ MovemcHi . —In the pre¬ 
ceding chapters 1 have described, at some length how Persia, 
whose condition compared with that prevailing during the 
Middle Ages in Europe, graduaJl]^ began to awake. This 
due to a variety of causes, chief among which was the 
construction of telegraph lines, mainly worked by "British 
ofiicials, who lived in close contact with all classes and were 
a great power for good. There wss also missionary effort, 
British and American, which, by affording a striking eicample 
of high ideals combined with self-sacrilictng hard work, had 
deeply influenced thousands at some of the chief centres, 
In their schools, scores of the youth of both sexes received 
an excellent education, while hundreds were treated in their 
hospitals, where the admirable systcin, and the deep sym¬ 
pathy shown to the patients, appealed to Persians in the 
most remarkable manner.* 

Nor were these the only means of securing a European 
wucation in Persia, for Nasir-u-Din founded the D4r-ul- 
Fanun, a college on more or less modern lines for young 
1 ersians of the upper classes, who were taught by Europeans 
o ^nous nationalities. Again, reference has already been 
made to the various military missions, the members of which 
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must have afFected the youth of Persia; a-nd finally the Influence 
of tKe British Consular and Bank officials scattered al over 

Persia was far-reaching and profound- 

But Persians who admired European civihzatton did so, 
until quite recently, with the sole idea of copying its excellent 
organization, and without any wish to change t eir own 
form of government, the small thinking ch^ devoting ite 
cjicrEies to religion^ lltorktiiire and philosophy- n cod, 
cannot be too clearly understood that the origin of the move- 
ment in favour of constitutional government m Persia dates 
only from the last decade of the nineteenth century- 

Naslr-u-Din, although extremely fond of journeys to 
Europe, where he was received with much honour, d»- 
cour^^ed his Bubjects ffoni following his (ixamplci nor ^ 
as a rSle permit the sons of his nobility to be educated abr^d- 
This attitude was strengthened by the failure of the attempt 
at constitutional government in Turkey, in i 87 ^» 
that date to the end of his reign he used all 
maintain Persia in an unprogressive state- Indee^ he was 
quite frank on the subject, and once remark^ that he liKea to 
be surrounded by courtiers who were not clever and who did 
not know whether “ Brussels ’* was a ci^ or a ca a^ 
He liked Europeans, but feared that their ideas would pfOTc 
to be new wine poured into old skins, and there is no 
that he was right, although he viewed the question main^ 
from a selfisK point of view. During th^ last ° „ j 

reign Persia was exploited by the Shah, by Amm-u-Sultan and 
by his rival Naib-u-Saluna, the Shah's favounte ^on ; and 
Persians saw with indignation the national resources pc g ^ 
to foreigners for money which the Shah spent on ^ 
pleasures. Consequently when Nasir-u-Din was assassinat^ 
the nation was thoroughly discontented with the ^d order, 
and was unconsciously prepared to welcome far- S 

During the reign of the timid^ Mu2afFa>u-Din fear of 
the Shah weakened and respect dituinished. Externa 
ments, too, such as the defeat of Russia by Japan, ^ _ 

on the internal situation- Finally, the strong fwUng 
the concessions and loans and the use to which t ^ PJ 
of the latter were put was intensified by the retrog _ ^ ^ 

and oppressive rule of Ayn-u-Dola, whose career w 
to bclSS. This combination of circumstances brought about 
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a popular movement for the dismissal of the obnoxious 
Minister, which according to Persian precedent took the form 
of sitting in bast^ or/sanctuary ; and the demand for a con¬ 
stitution, inspired by a few Persians with European education, 
was gradually formulated.^ 

Sayyid Jamal-u-Din,’ —The founder of the movement was 
a certain Sayyid Jamal-u-Dtn, who was an ardent propagandist 
of Pan-Islamic ideas and a vehement critic of the corrupt 
Government of Persia, rather than an advocate of liberal 
views. This remarkable man was the son of a village Sayyid 
of no position and was born in 1838 near Hamadan, After 
being educated at Najaf, he resided for some years in Afghan¬ 
istan and adopted the title of “ The Afghan.” He travelled 
and taught in India, in Egypt, and elsewhere, and at one 
time settled in Constantinople. There he pretended to be a 
Sunni and gained fame as an eloquent and learned doctor of 
law. He was, however, accused of infidelity by the Shaykh-uU 
Islam^ the leading religious ofBcial in Turkey, and was obliged 
to leave the city. 

His connexion with Nasir-u-Din was brought about 
through the deep impression made upon the Shah by certain 
articles which he wrote for an Arabic newspaper whose title 
may be translated “The Indissoluble Link.” He was sum¬ 
moned to Persia and made a member of the Royal Council^ 
and his opinion carried great weight with the sovereign. 
This state of affairs naturally aroused the jealousy of Amin-u- 
Sultan, who induced the Ottoman Ambassador to press for 
his deportation. Knowing that the word “ law ” was ob¬ 
noxious to the Shah, he stated that the Sayyid had caused 
disturbances by advocating the adoption of fixed laws, and 
had been expelled from India, Egypt, and Turkey* He gave 
it as his opinion that it would be dangerous to retain in 
Persia a man with such revolutionary ideas. The Shah agreed, 
and Jamal-u-Din was instructed to quit the country and travel 

He again met Nasir - u - Din in Europe during that 
monarch’s third journey ; and the Shah, thinking him more 
dangerous abroad than in Persia, brought him back as an 
honoured guest, Jamal-u-Din took advantage of his return 
to preach his revolutionary ideas, and they made such progress 

— . Very few PeraiMs undentooHi what a convtkution mtant> and dunne the crisis a British 
official was reproach^ m the following terma : " Wc have aiC in three dayt, and vet you 
have not given ui ‘ Conatitution' J" / » - ^ 
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that a rising appeared imminent. The Shah wished to seize 
him, but he escaped and took sanctuary at Shah Abdul Azim, 
a s 4 lne close to Teheran. There he remained for seven 
months, fulminating against the Shah and advocating his 
deposition. Among his followers was Riza of Nuk, 

who afterwards assassinated Nasir-u-Dln. Jamal-u-Din was 
at length arrested in his house, which adjoined the ^nctuary, 
and was again expelled from Persia, in^ 18 90. The Shah 
certainly appears to have treated with leniency a subject who 
was guilty of high treason. Handed over to the Turkish 
authorities, the Sayyid was taken to Basra, where he was kept 
under observation. He managed, however, to escape by 
Steamer and joined Malkom Khan in London, where they 
edited the newspaper Kanun. Not long afterwards the Sultan, 
alarmed at the influence gained by this journal, thought 
it desirable to invite Jamal-u-Din to revisit Constantinople, 
where he was treated as an honoured guest but was not free 


On the assassination of Nasir-u-Din, the extradition of 
the Sayyid was demanded together with that of ^ree other 
revolutionaries.® The Sultan surrendered the three latter 
men, and they were executed, but he refused to hand over 
Jamal-u-Din, who shortly afterwards died. Thus passed ott 
the stage a man possessed of considerable capacity and much 
personal magnetism. Though unfettered by scruples, he was 
honest in his devotion to his Pan-Islamic and revolutionary 
id.C£ils 

Prince Malkom Khan.— the protagonists who 
attacked the old order was Malkom Khan, whose career was 
extraordinarily varied. He was the son of a certain mrza 
Yakub Khan, an Armenian who became a convert to Islam. 
Educated by an Armenian Society at Paris, he flrst appeared 
at Teheran as a conjurer, whose feats of legerdemain excited 
wonder among the simple Persians. As 
the case in mediaeval Europe, his skill offended reugious 
feeling, and the Shah, who was displwsed with him on another 
account,’ ordered him to leave Persia. Some years after, in 

‘ N»k i. a .null of th= Y«d p™vm«. The inh.bit«.h> of Kenoen moeh r«ent 

been Empriioned .t Ttebiiond. but before the ™«.m>tron the Solun reiuteo to nino 

them over to the PenUn Government. ^ it ah order for 1 saUrv of 

» An eye-witne>. telii me that one *y MJkom gtah deded 

one thouemd tomane and aaid to the Shah. " Why la not my aalary paid f The Sttan aemea 
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the ’sixties, he reappeared at Teheran and founded a Masnnic 


Lodge. The Faramvth Khana, or “ House of Forgetfulneas/’ * 
as It 13 termed, attracted the Persians strongly by its com¬ 
bination of novelty and mptery ; and many members of 
the best families became initiated. 

Nasir-u-^Din at first looked on this new departure as a 
passing fashion, but Ferrukh Khan, the successml negotiator 
of the Treaty of Paris, frightened His Majesty by saying that, 
if he allowed his subjects to become initiated, they might 
conspire against Kim. Moved by this argument, the Shah 
imprisoned the Master of the Lodge, a pnnee of the blood, 
and other initiates ; and Malkom Khan was again ordered 
to leave Persia. Nothing daunted, he secured the support 
of Mirza Husayn Khan, at that time Persian Ambas^dor 
at Constantinople, and through his Influence was appointed 
Minister in London in 18711. While holding this appoint¬ 
ment he was given the title of Prince. 

When Nasir-u-Din visited England in 18 89 he granted 
Malkom Khan, in return for a comparatively small gift, a 
concession for a Persian lottery. The Minister sold it for a 
large sum, and an English company was formed to work it. 
The however, objected that these lotteries were a 

form of gambling, which is forbidden by the Koran, Amin- 
u- 5 tiltan took their part and tried to induce Malkom ^an 
to surrender the concession. The latter, however, pointed 


out that he bad sold it and therefore could not do what was 


asked. Amin-u-SuItan then sent an abusive tele ' 



Malkom Khan, who replied in similar terms. 


thereupon dismissed from his post, and became bitterly 
hostile to Amin-u-Sultan, and in a lesser degree to the 
Shah. 

Determined to take revenge, Malkom Khan, with the 
co-operation of Jamal-u-Din, published the paper KasttHf or 
“ Law," referred to above. In it he recommended a fixed 
code of laws and the assembly of a parliament. He denounced 
his enemy Amin-u-Sultan in violent terms ; and the Minister, 
in retaliation, punished any one who took in the obnoxious 

llut be hiJ. kHLuad 411 orvtef la MiUumt fiT -p vr ^ ictd idecUrfid llkit, 4 lthciv|b ibc 

doraenrat wm be w^ld iccepl 4 documcQt wtiied uritb Ebj rtJfAi pirriiB iciS 

In. the ipccjjl ink of tbi: Sbik M^IV^ Khun immcdutci^ jfPodoMd onl rf bit 
111 tTridcr «U ibnr rc^iiironaitif vbcmipon tbc SEuh fEiik 4 fkod thjt fsJ«b ■ raAfi 

wu bf UM dtrer » be kept in P^mu. 

^ Tbe pcHwt U ibbiat tbc kckU ^ »fiUM tkit lu Jui fOTiOtKn- 
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paper.^ The influence of the Kanun^ which was written in 
excellent Persian, was considerable; and Malkom Khan, 
though scarcely a disinterested patriot, certainly roused Persia 
more than any previous writer had succeeded in doing. 

Ayn-u-Dola .—In 1903, upon the dismissal for the second 
time of Asghar Ali, Ataheg-i~Azam, _ by Muzaffar-u-Din, a 
council of five Ministers was constituted to carry on the 
Government ; but very soon afterwards Ayn-u-Dola, a prince 
of the blood and son-in-law of tie Shah, was appointed 
Minister of the Interior and assumed control of aflfairs. In 
the following year he was given the fitle of Sadr~i-Azam, and 
he continued in this office until August 1906. Thus Ayn-u- 
Dola was the Minister under whose rule the constitutionalists 
won their great victories ; and, as many Persians consider 
that the conflict was brought about mainly by his reactionary 
stubborn character, His Highness calls for special notice. 

As a youth he was educated in Teheran at the Dir-ul- 
Fanun college. There the professors apparently found him 
intractable ; for they presented a petition to the Shah in 
which they stated that they had tried flogging, starvation and 
other punishments, all in vain, and requested His Majesty to 
remove the unpromising pupil. The Shah consented and sent 
the young Prince to Tabriz, to serve Mu^ffar-u-Din, He 
grew up with his new master, became his Master of the 
Horse, and was honoured by the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. I met His Highness first some twenty-four years 
ago when he was Master of the Horse to the Heir-Apparent, 
and again later after his fall from office. To me he appeared 
to be a fine old crusted Tory who frankly disliked innova¬ 
tions, but was from the Persian point of riew experienced 
and capable. Foreign questions were almost beyond his 
comprehension. 

The Visit to England of Muzafar-u-Din, 1902. — After 
securing the second loan, Muzaffar-u-Din made his second 
journey in Europe, and on this occasion visited England.* 
The Shah braved the terrors of the Channel, which were very 
real to him, mainly in the expectation of receiving the Order 
of the Garter, of which his deceased father had been a recipient. 
But he was merely offered a portrait of King Edward set in 

^ It wti «mug|E;ied in amtuig balci of ciHoo or fordgo tubjectt *nd atm rarelj 

f'Ctlt b? pMti , ii 1 

* On the occetion of lii< firat tour m Europe the Eogliah Court wai m naoumuif an 
contecfuently the Shah wm not ioTited, 
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dhmondl9, which he did not accept •, and he left £ninland 
utterly dejected. His prestige suffered owing to whsi he and 
his Court regarded as a slight, and only partial amends were 
mode by the despatch of a special mission In the following 
year to bestow the coveted order, By a coincidence which 
was possibly desi^ed^ the long-kept secret of the new tariff 
was revealra by Russia at the very time when the Garter 
Mission was at Teheran. 

TAe Condinait of Persia before the RevohHsn, — Before 
d^crihing the events which preceded the grant of the con¬ 
stitution, i cannot do better than quote at some length from 
the memorandum drawn up by the British Legation.’ It 
runs as follows :—- 

The Condition of Petsta had been fnr some time growing more and 
more intotiiiablc. The Shah was endrely in the han<h of a corrupt 
ring of courtien who were living on the lipoila of the Government and 
countiy. He had parted with me trcasujTs inherited from hiii &tfaer, 
and with most of the Imperial and rudonal domain. He had rhus been 
obliged m have recourse to foreign loans, the proceeds of which he had 
speni in foreign travel or had lavished on his courtiers. There was a 
yearly deficit, and the debt of ihe country was growing dally. 

. w m m m ■, 

A new Grand Vi^Jtr had been appointed. whoae moving principle 
wa5 believed to be indc^ndnnee af foreign cofurol His first act was 
to atticmpt some sort of finand^l reform, the object of which was to 
render ine couniry independent of foreign financial ajni^tance,. But as 
$oon ^ he had obtained iOontrol of the Govern merits it was apparent 
that bk itiajn and principal object was to make n^ncy. He made an 
alliance with the 5li^*$ chief adviser for a divisJon of the ‘spoiL Govern^ 
ments were put up for aJe, grain was hoarded and sold at excorrinnate 
prices, tile Government doniains were ^olen or sold for the benefit of 
the conspirator^ rich men vrerc summoned to Teheiaji and forced 
to disgorge large sums of moncy^ oppression of every sort was oountc- 
nanced for a oonsidcranon ; the property and even the lives of all Vtrshn 
aubjem were at their mercy. Finaily, there was every nsson to 
believe that a conspiracy was on foot to dethrone the fiwlbh and impotent 
Shah and lo oi^ tlic ValiahcL In their place was to be put Shua-^i- 
Saltana, the Sigh's younger son, who was a by-word even in Persia for 
cxtortTon and injustice* 

The policy of the Atabcg and his fnends had thus aroused the 
opposition of all dasies in Persia ; of the few more or less patriotJC 
statesmen, who knew to what a goal the counlry was being led ; of the 
priests^ who felt that their old power and independence would pernh 
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with that of thetf country ! and of the great mas of the population 
and the mercantile classes, who were the daily victims of the tyranny 
of their oppressota. 

TAe First **Bast” Deteml^er 190^.—^The movemetit which 
ended in the grant of a conatitubon was at firat merely a 
protest against Ayn-u-DoIa, who was held to be responsible 
for the unpopular loans, for the equally unpopular and extrava¬ 
gantly expensive Journeys of the Shah, and generally for the 
corrupt and oppressive government of the country. 

The first actual movement was caused by an act of the 
Governor of Teheran, who bastinadoed some sajf^s and 
merchants on the alleged charge of making a corner in sugar. 
By way of protest against this act, a number of mcrch^ts 
took sanctuary it the Masjid-i-Shah, or “ Mosque of the 
Shah,” where they were joined by some of the chief mu/ias. 
Imam Juma, the official head of the mosque, was hostile to 
the agitation, and at the request of Ayn-u-Do!a he drove 
out the agitators with sticks. Instead of ffispersing, th^ 
proceeded to the shrine of SAaA Abdul Azim, where their 
numbers increased day by day. It is of considerable in¬ 
terest to note that Mohamed All Mirza (now the ex-Shah) 
contributed laigc sums for the support of the agitadoii, with 
a view to securing the downfall of Ayn-u-DoJa, whom he 
suspected of fiivourlng the designs of Shua-u-Saltana on the 
Succession, According to information supplied by a Peratan 
fnend, as soon as His Royal Highness heard of the move¬ 
ment, he sent for the muUas of Tabriz atid^ called upon 
them to support it. The partisans of the exiled Atsheg-i- 
Azam also actively supported the agitation and supplied it 
with funds. 

In vain the Shah sent his favourite to induce the multi¬ 
tude to disperse. He was received with marked hostility, 
and his mission was a failure. The pressure on the monarch 
became intolerable, and finally he yielded to the popular 
demands, promising in an autograph letter to dismiss the 
obnoxious Ayn-u-Dola and to convene an Adalat-Khana^ or 
" House of Justice.” On the receipt of this letter the leaders 
of the movement returned to Teheran in the royal carri^es ; 
and the first phase of the struggle ended in the promise to 
satisl^ the popular demands. It is to be noted that as yet 
there was no demand for a consutution*. 

a o 
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The Exodus to KuMy 1906.—With curious blindness the 
Persian Government supposed the danger was over since 
there were dissensions between the popular leaders and the 
priests, and a number of men who were believed to be trust¬ 
worthy had been collected to support a reactionary policy. 
Consequently, no steps were taken to give effect to the royal 
autograph except the issue of a proclamation by the sovereign 
promising Courts of Justice, a new Code, and a Council to 
consider the question of reforms. 

In the spring of 1906 the Shah was appr(»ched by means 
of a petition, which prayed His Majesty to give effect to the 
promises contained in his letter. In the middle of May, 
however, he had a paralytic stroke, and Ayn-u-Dola, who 
was all-powerful, decided to embark on a policy of repression. 
Sayytd Jamal, an eloquent preacher, was expelled and retired 
to Kum. A leading mujtahidy Sayyid Mohamed, who had 
denounced Ayn-u-Dola, was seized. A mob collected, shots 
were fired, and a student who was a sayyid was killed ; but 
the prisoner was rescued. The funeral of the victim of the 
soldiery was marked by further disturbances, which resulted 
in the death of fifteen persons. The Masjid - i - Jami, or 
“ Mosque of Assembly,” in the centre of Teheran, was now 
the scene of a second bast. On this occasion soldiers prevented 
supplies from being brought in, and the agitators sought 
permission to retire to Kum, which was granted on condition 
that the mujtahids departed alone. On the way they issued 
a notice threatening to leave Persia in a body unless the Shah 
fulfilled his promises. As their absence would stop all 
transactions, this threat was really a serious one, for it would 
be equivalent to placing the land under an interdict. 

The Great “ Bast" in the British Legationy August 19 °“' 
—Simultaneously with the exodus to Kum a second and still 
more important movement began. Ayn-u-Dola, according 
to Persian custom, ordered the reopening of the bazaars, 
which had been closed as a protest, and announced that any 
shops which were left shut would be looted. Thereupon a few 
leading members of the merchants and bankers visited the 
British representative at Gulahak, the summer quarters of the 
Legation, to inquire whether they would be driven out u 
they took sanctuary in the grounds of the British Legation 
at Teheran. The reply being given that force would not be 
used to expel them, a small number of merchants immediately 
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took sanctuary ; and their numbers increased until there were 
at least twelve thousand men camped in the Legation garden. 
Their demands were for the dismissal of Ayn-u-Dola, the pro¬ 
mulgation of a Code of Laws, and the recall of the Kum exiles. 
The Shah again yielded. He dismissed Ayn-u-Dola, ap¬ 
pointed the liberal Mirxa Nasrulla Khan, Mushir-u-Dola, to 
be his successor, and invited the mujtahids to return from 
Kum. But the people, instigated by a few Europeanized 
Persians, declined to be content and demanded a regular con¬ 
stitution, to include a representative National Assembly, with 
guarantees of the Shah’s good faith. 

The Magna Charta oj Persia .—For a long time the people 
refused to negotiate directly with the Government ; but 
finally through the good offices of the British representative 
an amended rescript was drawn up and accepted. This 
document I quote in full: 

Whereas God Most High (glorious Is His State 1) hath entrusted to 
Our hands the direction of the progress and prosperity of the well- 
protected realms of Persia, and hath constituted Our Royal Personage 
the Guardian of the Rights of all the people of Persia and of all Our 
loyal subjects— 

Therefore on this occasion, Our Royal and Imperial judgment has 
decided, for the peace and tranquillity of all the people of Persia, and 
for the strengthening and consolidation of the foundations of the State, 
that such reforms as are this day required in the different departments 
of the State and of the Empire shall be effected ; and we do enact that 
an Assembly of del^ates elected by the Princes, the Mujtahids, the 
Kajar femily, the nobles and notables, the landowners, the merchants 
and the guilds shall be formed and constituted, by election of the classes 
above mentioned, in the capital Teheran j which Assembly shall carry 
out the requisite deliberations and iiivestigations on all necessary sulw 
jects cormected with important afeirs of the State and Empire and the 
public interests ; and shall render the necessary help and assistance to 
our Cabinet of Ministers in such reforms as are designed to promote 
the happiness and well-being of Persia ; and shall, with complete 
confidence and security, through the instrumentality of the first Lord 
of the State, submit [their proposals to Us], so that these, having been 
duly ratified by Us, may be carried into effect. It is evident that, in 
accordance with this August Rescript, you will arrange and prepare a 
code of regulations and provisions governing this Assembly, and likewise 
the ways and means necessary to its formation, so that, by the help of 
God Most High, this Assembly may be inaugurated and may take in 
hand the necessary reforms. 

We likewise enact that you shall publish and proclaim the text of 
this August Rescript, so that all the people of Persia, being duly informed 
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of our Epod intenibns, all of which r^rd the pregress of the Govern- 
mfnit and People of Pereia, ma^, with tnuiquil minda. engigp in prayer 
f f TJSu 

otven [under Our land] in the SahiF^iratiiyya PaW on the 
fourteenth of Jumada the Second in the eleventh year of Our Kcigp 

(-Atigiist 5, igofij. 

By this historical document^ addressed to the Grand 
Vizier, a National Assembly was conceded, and refOTms, a 
Court of Justice, and an amnesty were all promised. In 
short, without bloodshed or civil war, the Persians badg^ned 
on paper everything demanded by their leaders. This re¬ 
script was read out to the assembled crowd in the Legation 
and was hailed with enthusiasm. The Legation ^rden ^ 
then vacated, and a few days later the return of the Kum exiles 
was made the occasion of a great national demonstration. 

The Re^ulafiw Jvr the Assemhiy:—&\A the reactions^ 
party had not lost all hope. Ayn-u-DoIa suddenly rwppeare , 
and the Shah was persuaded not to sign the Regulations tor 
the Assembly. It seemed probable that disturbances would 
again break out ; but, as the result of advice tendered by the 
British and Russian representatives, Ayn-u-Dola was ordered 
to proceed to hia estate in Khoraaan and the document was 
signed and published. It contained the following regulations : 
(d) The division of Persia into eleven (or thirteen) electoral 
areas ; (h) the Assembly to consist of 200 members ; and 
(r) the eligibility of all males between thirty and seventy, 
provided that they were literate, were not in Government 
service, and had not been convicted of any crime. 

The Opening of the Nathml Aisemhly^ October 1900.'^ 
So eager was public opinion for the Assembly to 
functions that as soon as the sixty-four membem for Teheran 
were elected there was a formal opening by the Shah, m the 
presence of the triumphant mujtahids and of the European 
representatives. His Majesty, who was very ill, just managed 
to reach his seat unaided, but was unable to hold the pipe 
which it is customary to smoke on such ocMsions. n 
accordance with Persian custom, the royal rescript ord^ing 
the Parliament to begin its labours was handed bv the Shah 
to the Chief Herald, who read it to the assembled members. 
This completed the memorable ceremom-. 

The Signing of the Constitution .-—The first task of the 
National Assembly was the nomination of a committee churged 
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with the duty of drawing up the terms of the Constitution, 
When the result of their li^ours was submitted to the Assembly 
and it was found that there was to be a Second House in 
which the Covertiment would have a majority, there was 
much dissatisfaction and confusion. It was said^ that the 
popular cause had been betrayed, and the President was 
insulted, I'hc Constitution, however, was signed and ratified 
both by the Shah and by his heir. This was the last act of 
Muaaf^-u-Din, who died a few days later 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII 

AN ATTEMPT TO OVE|iTH&OW THE CONSnTlTTlON 


Yflar ir(>ndnct wrjundi the heart of the BelieWj Jmd It iiO oifclitt 
alncnt Imam. Allah haj Coined Ijianti. Yotl are Tictoriotti far the mocicilti huS ycHJ 
may not r^mam so.^JdTw/j^yVipm tAr mmjfaktdi a MtfAamfJ 

Accession of Mohamed AH Shah, fanuarj \ 907,—The new 
Shah was an Oriental despot of the worst type, unprincipled, 
untrustworthy', and avaricious. It was hartily likely that he 
would welconie the ratablishment of the Constitution, which 
would limit alike his prawers and his lavish eicpenditure. 
Somewhat unwisely he showed his hand at his coronation, 
to which the Deputies were not invited, and, not content 
with this discourteous slight, he supported the Minister 
in their refusal to appear before the Assembly and submit 
to being questioned. At this juncture, when the raising of 
a fresh loan of ,^400,000 was being discussed by the Cabinet 
with the British and Russian Legations, the Assembly was 
totally ignored, although it was clearly laid down that, 
without us consent, no tax could be levied and no foreign 
loan or concession grartted. The sole object of the Shah was 
to secure the money, but the Assembly reiiised to sanction 
the transaction, and thereby clearly proved that the new 
order had come into existence. The popular leaders reallaed 
that, unless future loans were prevented, the independence 
of Persia would soon be a thing of the past, whereas the 
Shah, under the sinister influence of Amir Bahadur Jang, 4 
notorious scoundrel, cared nothing for the welfare of his 
country, but wanted as much money as he could borrow, 
in order to pay for his own pleasures and those of his Court. 

Aisassinathn of Autheg-i-Axam, Attgvst 1907*^—Mohatned 
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All soon perceived that Persia was not large enough for both 
the National Assembly and hitnself and that one or the other 
must go. He thererore recalled Atabeg-i-Azamj who had 
been travelling in Europe and Asia for the last three y^rs. 
After his return and assumption of office, Atabeg realized 
that he was expected to overthrow the Constitution, and 
immediately began to take stock of the situation. He found 
the country in a state of anarchy. There were riots at Shiraz, 
Isfahan, and Tabriz, Salar-u-Dola, brother of the Shah, had 
revolted, but had been defeated ar historical Nahavand and 
was a prisoner. The treasury was empty, and the chances of 
filling it by ordinary means were small. 

In the Assembly there was a moderate and an extremist 
party, the latter having the most influence, Atabeg tried to 
play off the Shah against the Assembly and to gain the consent 
of the moderates to the raising of a fresh loan. The leader of 
the extremists was Sad-u-Dola, formerly Minister at Brussels, 
where he had engaged the services of M, Naus and other 
Belgians to reorganize the Customs* He was a political 
opportunist, whose good faith was open to so much suspicion 
that he was soon forced to withdraw from the Assembly. It 
seemed possible that the subtle Atabeg might convince that 
body of the necessity for raising a loan, but, in August, he 
was assassinated when leaving the Assembly buildings, 
black deed was glorified, and the fortieth day after the suicide 
of the assassin was observed as a holiday. The Shah did 
not mourn for Atabeg, but rather rejoiced that _ so weak 
an instrument of his policy had disappeared. He wanted a 
Minister of blood and iron, and considered Atabeg s attempt 
to win over the moderates as derogatory to his royal dignity. 
As a result of the assassination the subject of a foreign 
loan was dropped, no deputy daring to raise this dangerous 
question anew. 

The Deputies ,—It is important to note that, whereas in 
Northern Persia there was a more or less definite political 
programme, pursued with real energy by known leaders of 
considerable ability, in the south the popular movement 
turned mainly on personal or pecuniary questions and could 
not be taken senously. Among the cities in the north 
Tabriz, Teheran, and Resht led the way. The Tabriz 
deputies displayed more determination and strength of 
character than their fellows. Their leader, Tagizada, was a 
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man of capacity and an eloquent speaker, whose personal 
ascendancy swayed the Assembly. His colleagues, too, carried 
weight, and to the province of Azerbaijan belong the chief 
honours in the victory of constitutionalism. Of the Teheran 
deputies, the Mujtahids Sayyid Abdulla Behbehani, Sayyid 
Mohamed, and Sayyid Jamal had been intimately connected 
from the outset with the popular party. They had remon¬ 
strated with Ayn-u-Dola, and were the first to denounce 
autocracy and tyranny from the pulpit. Other leaders were 
Malik-u-Mutakallimin, a great orator, and Mirza Jahangir 
Khan, an editor, both of whom were strangled after the Shah’s 
successful coup d'etat. A few grandees joined the popular 
party, Jalal-u-Dola, the eldest son of Zill-u-Sultan, Ala-u-Dola, 
and Shaykh-ul-Rais being the best known. In the main, 
the Assembly was representative of the upper and middle 
classes. 

Persians have not learned to work together. Internal 
discord, personal advantage, pecuniary or other, and personal 
animosities influenced the Assembly and prevented its co¬ 
operation with any Cabinet. Moreover, man^ of the leaders 
were unpractical extremists or mere visionaries, filled with 
anarchical ideas, which they had not digested, and yet ready 
to preach to their listeners on any subject. Persians are 
easily swayed by eloquence, and thus the views of the extremists 
gained the upper hand in the Assembly and ruined its chances 
of success. 

The Anjuman. —The Anjuman constituted the backbone 
of the revolution. They were of two kinds—official anjuman^ 
municipal, departmental, and provincial committees, and 
non-official anjuman or clubs. The official bodies formed an 
essential part of the new order ; not so the clubs, which were 
generally political and frequently anarchical, and presented 
a striking analogy to the clubs of the French Revolution. 
The Shah watched these latter bodies with keen apprehen¬ 
sion, and was induced to open up relations with the Anjuman 
Admiat, which, he was led to believe, was the most powerful 
of all, whereas it was actually a sham club. It was the 
inability of the Persian revolution to free itself from the 
clutches of anarchy, as preached at the clubs, which caused 
its failure, although the Anjuman-i-Milli undoubtedly saved 
Tabriz. The murderer of Atabeg-i-Azam left a paper, in 
which he described himself as “ Abbas Aga, banker, Azer- 
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baijani, member of the Anjuman, national jidai^ No. 41." 
The sinister term jidai was used to indicate a devotee in the 
days of the Assassins. 

Cabinet of Nasir - ul- Mulk. —After the assassination of 
Atabeg-i-Azam, the Shah favoured the idea of a reactionary 
government, but was obliged to form a cabinet that would 
enjoy the confidence of the Assembly. This difficult task 
was entrusted to Nasir-ul-Mulk, who was now destined to 
play a leading role in Persia. His Highness, who had been 
educated at Oxford, had previously held high appointments. 
Intellectually he was on a higher plane than any of his Persian 
contemporaries ; moreover, he was incorruptible and a dis¬ 
interested patriot. His qualities of mind caused a certain 
aloofness and loss of touch with the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, who failed to understand or appreciate them, 
and he perhaps lacked the resolution and driving power that 
are necessary in critical times; but he was the only Persian 
statesman of his time who really deserved well of his country, 

Nasir-ul-Mulk, who was Minister of Finance as well as 
Prime Minister, set to work to produce the first budget of 
the new order. It was realized that it was inexpedient to 
increase the existing taxes or to impose fresh ones, while a 
revenue survey would have taken years of hard work. It 
was therefore wisely decided that salvation must be sought 
in reduction of expenditure, more especially in the pensions 
paid to members of the royal family, to courtiers, and to 
parasites of all classes ; and after much hard work the deficit 
of ;f6oo,ooo was changed into a small surplus. Unfortun¬ 
ately the efforts of Nasir-ul-Mulk were rendered futile by 
the reactionary storm which now burst over Persia. 

Abortive Coup d^Etatj December 1907.—In Persia it is 
impossible to prevent coming events from casting their 
shadows before, and in the autumn it was realized that the 
Shah, furious at being thwarted by the Assembly, had deter¬ 
mined to suppress it. On November 12, His Majesty, 
presumably with the idea of lulling his opponents^ into a 
sense of fUse security, or perhaps from fear of assassination, 
visited the Assembly, and there, for the fourth time, swore 
fidelity to the Constitution which he was scheming to over¬ 
throw. On December 15 he struck. In reply to a demand 
by the Anjuman for the dismissal of Sad-u-Dola and Amir 
Bahadur, he summoned the Cabinet, which had resigned on 
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the previous day, and threw Nasir-uI-Mulk into chains, 
from which^he was rescued only by the prompt interventton 
of the Bnttsh Legation. He next called out the Persian 
Cossacks, his household troops, his servants, and some bands 
of ktii or roiighs, and then, although he apparently had 
the game in his hands, he stayed all further action for the 
night. Thanks to this respite, the Assembly had time to take 
certain measures. The Anjumcn prepared to defend the 
approaches to the Baharistan, where the Assembly sat, and to 
hold the neighbouring mosque. From the provinces came 
fervent telegrams pronnstng armed support^ the KermaTiis 
stating that they had already donned shrouds and vowed 
themselveij to death. Front Kazvin armed bands of 
or Warriors of Holy War/' hastened to Teheran, and a 
body of sowars left Tabriz with the same objective^ There 
W3.S a general wave of enthusiasm for the popular cause, to 
which the Shah yielded. In token of his surrender he seat 
a sealed Koran ^ with an oath that he would observe the 
Conatitution. As a result of this trial of strength, the Shah 
appeared in the unenviable position of a proved periurer, 
and it was clear that he had excited passions far beyond 
his powers to control- But he was not dethroned—pO!&sibly 
Great Britain and Russia were opposed to such a drastic 
although it was certain riiat he would xisc every 
possible means to overthrow the Constitution at the nett 
opportunity. 

TAe Ag^etmem, \ —The defeat of Russia 

by Japan had lar-rcaching results. Among them was the 
rcs^ness shown by the Northern Power to effect a settlement 
With Great Britain in Asia. This was arrived at in an Agree¬ 
ment which represented a comprehensive and final effort to 
OMi With Angln-Rusaian nvalries in Persia, Afghanistan, and 
^bet, the idea being to embody in it principles and articles 
that would remove all causes of friction in the future. In 
wi5 histo^ I deal with the Agreement only as it affected 
^eraia. The text, as presented to the Persian Government 
in September 1907, is subjoined. 

Desiring to avoid any iait<K of conflict between their respecrive 
interest in <^i^in regions of Persia, on the one hand, contiguous with 
or in the netghbourhood of die Russian frontier, and on the other, of 
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the frontier of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, the Governments of Great 
Britain and of Russia have signed a friendly Arrangement on the 
subject. 

The two Governments mutually agree to the strict independence 
and integrity of Persia by that Agreement, and testify that they 
sincerely desire not only the permanent establishment of equal advantages 
for the industry and commerce of all other nations, but also the peicific 
development of that country. Further, each of the two States binds 
itself to seek no Concession of any kind whatsoever in these regions 
which are conterminous with or in the neighbourhood of the frontier 
of the other. 

In the Arrangement the above-mentioned regions are clearly 
defined in order that, in the future, misunderstanding may be avoideo, 
and in order to avoid creating a state of things which might, in any 
respect whatever, place the Persian Government in an embarrassing 
situation. The Russian and British Governments recognize, in men¬ 
tioning the revenues affected to the loans concluded with the Discount 
and Loan Bank, and with the Imperial Bank, by the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, that, in the future, these loans will be affected to the same purpose 
as in the past; and in the case of irregularities in the amortization or 
in the payment of interest of the loan above mentioned, the two Govern¬ 
ments engage equally, in order by common agreement to determine 
the measures of control which it would be necessary to take, to enter 
on a friendly exchange of views, and to avoid alt interference which 
would not oe in accordance with the principles laid down in that 
Arrangement 

The two States have, in stoning the Arrangement, steadfastly k^t 
the fundamental principle in view that the independence and integrity 
of Persia should be respected absolutely. The sole object of the 
Arrangement is the avoidance of any cause of misunderstanding on the 
ground of Persian afiairs between the Contracting Parties. The Shah’s 
Government will be convinced that the Agreement concluded between 
Russia and Great Britain cannot fail to promote the prosperity, security, 
and ulterior development of Persia in the most efficacious manner. 

The two spheres were defined as follows :— 

Starting from Kasr-i-Shirin, the Russian line crosses and includes 
Isfahan, Yezd, and Kakh, ending at that point on the Persian frontier 
where the Russian and Afghan frontiers intersect. Going from the 
Afghan frontier vw Gazik, Birjand, Kerman, the British line ends at 
Bandar Abbas. 

It was, generally speaking, accepted in Europe that the 
Agreement was of great importance as substituting friendly 
relations for bitter rivalry between the two great Asiatic 
Powers, although, not unnaturally, the older officials, on the 
Russian side at any rate, displayed no haste in modifying 
their attitude of hostility towards the rival Power. I do not 
think that the Russians in Persia favoured the Agreement, 
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since they realized that it not only blocked their ambitions 
for a port at Chahb^r or Bandar Abbas* but also cheeked 
thdr designs on Persia* and laid them open to reproach when¬ 
ever they violated its terms. 1 understand that the feeling 
on the subject was so strong In Russia that the British. Fordgn 
Odice iras obliged to yield on various points* faring that the 
m^tiations might hul through if there were any delay in 
concluding them. 

From the Bnrish Standpoint the Agreement was honestly 
designed to end the unhappy rivalry with Russia; it was also 
intended to help Persia to maintain her independence and 
to lessen the evils of the system by which* if any concession 
were given to either Power, its rival Immediately exaggerated 
the importance of what was granted, and claimed an equivalent 
from the unfortunate Persian Government. 

The details of the Agreement deserve careful examination* 
Perhaps its most noticeable feature was the very small area, 
mainly desert, claimed by Great Britain, which looked poor 
in contrast with the comparatively rich northern provinces 
of the Russian sphere* At that time Lord Kitchener was 
Commander-in-Chief in India* and he firmly held the view 
that it was to our advantage to allow Russia and Germany to 
come down to the Persian Gulf or Arabian Sea, on the ground 
that, if necessary, a Russian or German port on the Persian 
Gulf could be attached by our naval forces. He also held 
equally strongly that we should limit our responsibilities to 
the semi-desert areas of Persian Baluchistan, Kain, Sistati, 
and Kerman* that we should withdraw all escorts and detach¬ 
ment, and should generally act on the supposition that 
Persia was valueless. As to the first point, it may be remarked 
that* had Russia crossed Persia and established a naval base 
on the Persian Gulf* the Government of India would have 
been obliged to maintain a powerful naval force in those torrid 
and unhealthy waters at great expense, and British influence 
and pr^cige would have been lowered appreciably through¬ 
out Asia. A second consideration is that the neutral zone in 
the south-west included the only part of Southern Persia which 

E ossessed important commercial possibilities, and thus should 
ave been placed within the sphere of the British Government* 
both because It was obvious that valuable concessions would, 
sooner or Utcr, be sought there and because its neutrality *' 
constituted a standing temptation to Germany, from whose 
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point of view it was a potentially rich area adjacent to Basm 
going l>cgging. There was the still larger question of 
maintaining British ascendancy in the Persian Gulf. 

The Government of India^ urged that it was of the utmost 
importance to place the head of the Persian Gulf and the 
lower Kanin Valley within the British sphere of inBuence, and 
that the Clarence Straits, on which the naval authorities laid 
considerable stress, should, at any rate, be included. Their 
representations undoubtedly secured a modification of the 
British zone, and perhaps prevented the line from being drawri 
south of the province of Kain. The whole question was 
hurried through without time being allowed for proper 
discussion, the reason b«ng that, as already mentioned, there 
were strong forces at work in Ru^ia to wreck the Agreement. 
It remains to say that the enormous developments in oil in 
the Karun Valley have alone sufficed to prove that the view of 
the Government of India was right, and in this case, as in those 
of the Baghdad Railway and the status of Koweit, the results 
of the Great War have proved beneficial to Great Britain, 

We now come to the effect of the Agreement on the 
relations l>etween Persia and the two contracting Powers, 
The inBuence and popularity of Great Britain were at their 
zenith at thk period, owing to her deep sympathy with 
Persian aspirations for better government, but Russia was 
regarded with well - founded suspidtm and fear. In the 
event, Russia attempted to take advantage of the Agreement 
to absorb her sphere, wJiereas Great Britain, whose attitude 
was inspired by a genuine desire to maintain the independence 
of Persia and to help her, tried, albeit with scant success, to 
induce Russia to observe the spirit of the Agreement and, at 
the same time, to work in with the Northern Power in every 
possible way. When the true direction of Russian policy 
was realized, the task of the British Minister at Teheran 
was one of extreme difficulty, aa the Persians, on the principle 
of the greater including the less, assumed that their interests 
would be allowed to suffer rather than chat the relations 
between the two Powers should be strained. And they 
were justified in holding these views ; for the identical 
instructions given to the Ministers of the two Powers were 
to co-operate closely and to avoid dissension. 

What did Persia think of the Agreement ? No Power, 
* Lord KiicWflEf Wit Cbiin] tiirw in*! w** &£A 
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however impotent or decadent, likes to be slighted, and this 
Agreement was made without consultation with Persia. 
But there was much more than this. Persians, who had 
based their policy on the long-standing rivalry between the 
two Powers, believed that this arrangement of spheres of 
influence was merely a stage on the road to partition, and, 
with Russia determined to absorb her sphere, they were 
undoubtedly right. As a net result, in spite of a Memoran¬ 
dum from the British Minister which was intended to re¬ 
assure Persia as to the scope and aims of the Agreement, 
Great Britain fell from her position of trusted friend and 
protector and became an object of suspicion. Browne 
brings out the point by quoting the Persian proverb that 
“enemies are of three sorts, enemies, enemies of friends, 
and friends of enemies." There Is no doubt that the 
remarkable success of German propaganda in Persia during 
the Great War and the bitter hostility shown to Great Britain 
were mainly due to the openly avowed reason that the British 
were friends of their Russian enemies. One side of the 
Persian view appears in the following poem addressed to 
Sir Edward (now Lord) Grey of Fallodon : 

Not Persia only feels the Russian squeeze, 

*Tis felt by Afghans and by Kaahgaris 1 
** Russia her pact will kcep/^ you answer me : 

Her records read, and wondrous things you'll see ! 

Not I but human nature tells you plain 

That pacts weigh naught compart with present gam ; 

The more since Russia longs for Ti ^ d ia still. 

As longs the hawk for partridge o*er the hill ; 

Else why did she o^er Persian lands let loose 
Her Cossack hordes to crown her long abuse i 


Reason, forsooth ! The Russians there remain 
Waiting for some more glorious campaign 
With India for its goal: This goal they crave. 

These pampered pirates of the Caspian Wave,^ 

The Agreement certainly gained its main object of 
preventing Great Britain and Russia from fighting for the 
lordship of Asia, and the fact that Great Britain renounced 
much when her adversary was weak proved her earnest 
desire for peace* In Persia it constituted a terrible handicap. 
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from which I, for one, was destined to suffer severely during 
the Great War. It is now happily cancelled. 

Turkish EncnachmentSy 1906-7.—The Turks were always 
ready to take advantage of troubles in Persia, and, in August 
1906, a force estimated at 6000 rifles, with artillery and 
mounted troops, crossed the frontier and threatened Urumia. 
Farther south the invaders occupied Suj Bulak, where 
Farman Farma, the commander or the Persian force, was 
not strong enough- to oppose them. It is evident that 
Turkey wished to make good her control of the northern 
passes leading into Persia, as occupation of these would 
give her distinct military advantages over Russia, unl^s 
that Power took steps to restore the balance. This question 
will be referred to a^in in Chapter LXXXV. 

Successful Coup 1 ‘Etaty June 23, 1908.—^After the failure 
of the first attempt to destroy the Constitution, there was 
a lull. Efforts were made to bring about better relations 
between the Shah and his subjects, and a " Conciliation 
Committee” was formed, which to some small extent was 
successful. But the gulf between absolutism and democracy 
was too wide to be bridged. In February 1908, all hopes of 
reconciliation were severely checked when a bomb was thrown 
at His Majesty’s motor-car and killed one of its occupants. 
The Shah himself was in a carriage and escaped. It is only 
fair to His Majesty to point out that he had every reason 
to believe that this outrage was organized by his political 
enemies, who never ceased to attack him in the Assembly and 
in the press. Towards the end of May, a final attempt at 
reconciliation was made, the Shah consenting to exile six of 
his courtiers, in return for which act it was agreed that all 
attacks on His Majesty by the National leaders should 
cease. As, however, the dismissed courtiers did not leave the 
neighbourhood of Teheran, little real progress towards better 
relations was effected. During this period the representatives 
of Russia and Great Britain were urging moderation, the 
Minister of the former Power undoubtedly supporting the 
Shah, while our representative was probably anxious to be a 
true mediator. 

Early in June the Shah suddenly left Teheran for a garden 
outside the city walls and began openly to collect troops. 
From the safety of the garden he summoned various grandees 
who had taken the popular side, and, after receiving them, 
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he ordered the arrest of three qf the most prominent. This 
act naturally* caused deep consternation. It was followed by 
the establishment of martial law under Colonel Liakhoff^ the 
Russian officer commanding the Cossack brigade^ and) when 
no resistance was offered) by the demand for the dispersal of 
the mujahiSn who garrisoned the Sipahsalar mosque dose to 
the Assembly House, This demand was opposed strenuously 
by the Anjumatij but the leaders supported it, and so the rifle- 
men gradually broke up and dispersed to their homes. 

l^rly in the morning of June 23, the Cossack brigade 
and other troops surrounded the fioharistan, and artillery 
fire was opened from guns posted all round the building. 
Casualties were indicted and panic ensued. The Nationalists 
dispersed, and some reached safety at the British Legation ; 
but seven of the eight leaders were caught, and Mirza 
Jahangir Khan and Malik-ul-Mutakallimin, the orator, who 
had made themselves pardcularly obnojeious to the Shah by 
their scurrilous attacks on him, were strangled. Liakhoffwas 
appointed military governor of Teheran and administered the 
city under martial law. Thus, for the time being, it seemed 
that the reactionary Shah had crushed the Assembly. 

Tke tS’rejff 0/ Jairiz.—The answer to the 3uccessfi.il blow 
struck at Teheran was a revolution at Tabriz. As this history 
shows, the city holds a record for the bravery of its inhabitants, 
who, in the present instance, knew the character of the Shah, 
as they had suffered much from his tyranny when he was 
Covernor-Gencral of Azerbaijan. The revolution wag pre¬ 
cipitated by the action of various reactionary ecclesiastics, 
who, on June 22, telegraphed to t he Shah a strong denunciation 
of the Constitution. The Nationalists attacked them and, 
at first, were so hard pressed that most of them hoisted the 
white flag. But Sattar Khan, who, with Bakir Khan, was 
destined to conduct the defence of Tabriz, rallied his followers 
and ultimately drove back the Royalists, thereby gaining 
control of one of the thirty quarters into which T^rir is 
divided. After this initial success the Royalists were gradu^ 
ally expelled from the city, and for some dme all went well. 
News of the successful revolution in Turkey, which was 
received in August, naturally acted as a powerful stimulant 
to the Constitutionalists, who, instead of looking for hostility 
from their neighbours on the west, realized that, to some extent 
at any rate, they would now have their sympathy and support. 
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During the autumn and winter the Roval troops began 
to assemble, and gradually the roads were blocked one by 
one, that leading to Julfe being dosed last, in February 1909, 
when the investment of the city was completed. Ayn-u-Dola 
had assumed command of the besieging forces, mainly 
composed of brigand nomads, in August 1908, and later on 
Persian Cossacks with six guns constituted a welcome 
reinforcement. Vigorous measures were never attempted, the 
search for plunder mainly absorbing the energies of the Shah's 
army, but gradually Fabriz began to suffer from famine. 
Meanwhile the Shah was wavering between two rescripts^ 
one summoning a new Assembly and the other declaring that 
the institution of an Assembly was held by the mujfahids to 
be contrary to the laws of Islam, It was obvious to all 
classes that he had no intention whatever of ruling constitu¬ 
tionally, and even the British l.cgation began to despair of 
the situation. Probably the support of the mujtahid} of 
Kcrbela helped more than any other single factor to keep 
the flame of constitutionalism alive, and was responsible for 
Nationalist movements at various centres, including Isfahan 
and Meshed. At the former city the Balchtiaris under 
Samsam-u-Saltana appeared on the scene and declared for 
the Nationalist cause—a portent of ill-omen for the Shah. 
Resht soon followed the example of Isfahan, under the 
li^dcrship of Mohamed Vali Khan, known by his title of 
Sipahdar-i-Azam, who had commanded the troops under 
Ayn-u-Dola and was believed to have joined the Nationdists 
to save his vast estates from plunder. He is described as 
timid and unreliable, but since his wealth wm enormous, his 
support was valuable. 

At Tabriz, meanwhile the position had apparently 
become one of stalemate so far as mtlitaiTi’ operations were 
concerned, but the two European Powers were naturally 
anxious about the safety of their subjects, and it was finaily 
decided, in April 1909, that Russian troops should be 
despatched for the protection of foreign subjects. This 
decision was acted upon and ended the siege. The military 
action of Russia ruined the hopes of Mohamed Alt Shah, 
whose forces dispersed to their homes laden with loot. 

Tk« Advance from Resht. —^I'hc lone defence of Tabriz by 
the Nationalists permitted forces to be organized at other 
centres, chief among them being Resht and Isfahan, At 
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Resht the fighting element was composed mainly of 
Caucasian or Turkish Moslems and Armenians. Among 
the most conspicuous was Ephraim or Yeprem^ an Armenian 
of Turkey^ who was working as a bricklayer at Enzeli, and 
being both brave and honest, soon gained much influence. 
Sipahdar was by no means heart and soul in the cause and 
was little more than a figurehead, but he realized ^ that 
the grim revolutionaries would immediately kill him if he 
showed signs of wavering. The Nationalists, who were in 
communication with Isfahan, gradually worked their way up 
the road, surprising Kazvin and then advancing slowly towards 
Teheran, Their numbers were not large, but every steamer 
from Baku brought its batch of armed desperadoes, who 
reinforced the front line. 

The Bakhtiaris. —The chief actor in the drama was Haji 
AH Kuli Khan, Sirdar-i*Asad, the Bakhtiari chief. As a 
hostage living at Teheran he had made friends with rnembers 
of the British Legation, and I recollect him as a virile per¬ 
sonality with whom I had many an interesting conversation 
a quarter of a century ago. He studied the civilization of 
Europe, whose capitals he visited, and he returned there 
when the revolution broke out. Although his inclinations 
were towards absolutism, he realized that the action of 
Samsam had forced his hand and that the die was cast. He 
travelled out to Mohamera, where he arranged matters with 
the powerful Shaykh Khazal, who agreed to observe a friendly 
neutrality, and then proceeded to Isfahan, where he appeared 
to be undecided as to his policy, but actually worked hard 
to unite the chiefs in favour of the Constitution and to collect 
their forces. In this he succeeded, although (so individualistic 
are nomads) a small body of his tribesmen fought for the 
Shah. Sirdar-i-Asad undoubtedly aimed secretly at founding 
a Bakhtiari dynasty, but he ultimately had the good sense to 
recognize that his ambitions were impracticable. His memory 
deserves to be kept green among his fellow-tribesmen who, 
thanks to him, were able to carry off to their hills huge sums 
of money, munitions, and valuables of every descnption- 
They spoiled Persia. 

To return to Isfahan, in May the two Bakhtiari chiefs 
telegraphed to the Legations expressing their gratitude for 
the relief of Tabriz, but begging that no further interference 
should be ordered. They concluded, after hollow protesta- 
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tions of loyalty, with the announcement that the Nationalists 
were about to march on Tehetan to compel the Shah to ftijfil 
the pledges made to ^his people. Thoroughly frightened at 
the serious menace which now threatened his throne, Mohamed 
All again promised to restore the old constitution “ without 
any alteration, but it was too late. The leaders mistrusted 
Russia deeply and realized that she wished to gain control 
over Northern Persia, using the Shah as her tool. They also 
realized that Great Britain, although sincerely in favour of 
the constitution, was &r too much tied by the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement to be free from Russian Influence, They were 
particularly anxious to avoid further loans, being aware that 
such pledging of the national resources Inevitably increased 
the hold of foreign Powers upon them. 

March on Teheran, Juse 1909,—After many consultations 
and hesitations, the Bakhtiarls began their fateful march 
northwards. The rcpr«entativcs of the two Powers warned 
the Sirdar that his action was " displeasing to the Powers 
and was imperilling the cause he had at heart,” to which 
monition he replied that the pressure of public opinion was 
forcing Mm on towards Teheran. The Russian Government, 
on its side, ordered troops to be assembled at Baku, to be 
desptched to Persia in case of need. 

The military situation was as follows ; The Shah was 
in camp outstde Teheran with 5000 Persian troops. Of the 
Cossack briradc, 800 held Teheran, with a detachment 350 
strong watching the Kan] Bridge twenty-five miles to "the 
west, and a second detachment of aoo looking out to the 
south for the Bakhtiarls. A body of [500 troops with six 
guns which had met the Bakhtlaris near Ka.shan was retreating 
before them towards Teheran. The Bakhtiarls were about 
4000 strong with several guns, and the Resht contingent 
perhaps half that nuinber. At Shahabad the Cossack brigade, 
with the Bakhtiarls who fought on the side of the Shah, met 
the Nationalist Bakhtlaris and were driven back on Teheran, 
after which Sirdard-Asad marched towards the Karij River 
and gained touch with the Resht force. 

Capture uj Teheran and the Abdication of the Shah^ July 
I909>—The position demanded speedy action, as the Russian 
force, 3000 strong, had landed at Enzeli, and it was of the 
utmost importance for the Nationalists that the Shah should 
be deposed before it appeared on the scene. Indecisive 
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skirmishing took place between the two parties on July 
11 and 12, and that night the Nationalists, avoiding the 
Royalist lines, marched into Teheran without encountering 
any serious resistance. For three days there was much 
desultory firing in the capital, which the Shah bombarded 
from a safe distance, as a preliminary to an assault which was 
repulsed with ease. 

On July 16, thinking that the game was lost, Mohamed 
Ali Shah took refuge at the Russian Legation and was 
formally deposed by the victors. Thus ended this extra¬ 
ordinary campaign, which, as Browne points out, was compar¬ 
able in many respects to that which had been fought in Turkey 
a year earlier. It is to the credit of the Nationalists that there 
was little persecution of the Royalists, the majority of whom 
hastily disowned the fallen Shah, while remarlubly successful 
efforts were made to protect European life and property. 
It remains to add that the Russian Government accepted the 
deposition of Mohamed Ali Shah, and that, as there was no 
outbreak of disorder and no outrages on Russian subjects, 
their troops were gradually withdrawn. 

This chapter may fitly be closed by the following doggerel 
lines : 

The wily old Devil did groan and greet, 

“ WKat'U I do ? O what’ll I do ? 

** For the Constitution has found its feet: 

“ What’ll I do ? O what’H I do ? 

“ The Bird of Liberty preens its wings in a rosc*girt hmd, 

“ And Tyranny’s vein is severed at last by Justice’s hand, 

“ And the despot’s eyes arc blinded by Freedom’s gleaming brand, 

** And the autocrats are, it would seem, dead beat, 

What’U 1 do ? O what’ll 1 do ? ” 

The wily old Devil did groan and greet, 

“ What’ll I do ? O what’ll I do ? ” » 


^ JPwf and Foetrj uf Modern Fenia^ p. £ |0* 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV 

THE FAILURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

In Persb will bribes ever go out of fashion, O Kablay ? ^ 

WiE the muUm for justice develop a pa&iion, O Kablay ? 

From magic and mursMds can Imm win free ? 

Bid the d^d come to life, for 'twiM easier be. 

You limb of the Devil and son of a gun, O Kablay. 

From translation by Professor Browni^ 

Sultan Ahmad Shah .—Mohamed AH was succeeded by 
his son, a lad of twelve, with Azud-uI-Mulk, the respected 
old head of the Kajar tribe, as Regent. A ministry was formed 
in which the victors held the chief portfolios, Sirdar-i-Asad 
being Minister of the Interior and Sipahdar Minister of 
Wan Yeprem was appointed to command the police and 
displayed great energy in putting down looting and disorder. 
After much haggling the ex-Shah agreed to accept a pension 
of 100,000 tomans (j^ 16,660), and left for Odessa. It 
was laid down that if it were proved that he was carrying on 
political agitation, the pension would cease. His departure 
cleared the air. 

The new Assembly met in November, when Sipahdar 
read a speech from the Throne, full of good intentions, 
Russia, tdo, who might have dashed the cup of victory to 
the ground, not only appointed a new Minister with more 
liberal ideas, but began the withdrawal of her troops from 
Kazvin and Tabriz, 

Domestic Discord .—The first serious difficulty to be faced 
was the disbanding of the mujahidin. These worthies were 
mainly soldiers of fortune who, after the cessation of hostilities, 

^ KabUy it a mati who hai made the pngriinage to Kerbela. Here it U e^uivalent to our 
“ Johnnie,” 
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assumed a somewhat menacing attitude and threatened to 
mutiny unless their exorbitant demands for pay were granted. 
When this matter was arranged the Nationalists again broke 
up into two parties, the Ingelabtan or “ Revolutionists ” 
(now misnamed “ Democrats ”) being bitterly hostile to the 
Moderates. Unfortunately, by its activity, its violence, and 
its secret organization, the former party gained the ascendant. 
Nor were the leaders any wiser. Sirdar-i-Asad intrigued 
with the Revolutionaries and laid traps for Sipahdar; 
Ta^zada, the leader of the Revolutionary party, was anathe¬ 
matized by the mujiahids of Kerbela, whom he had unwisely 
defied, but was supported by the Sirdar. Assassination was 
employed by the revolutionaries to overawe their opponents. 
Ultimately ifagizada was forced to leave Teheran, and Sipahdar 
found it necessary to resign, as also did the President of the 
Assembly, who was a Moderate. 

An Extremist Cabinet. —Under the auspices of Sirdar-i- 
Asad and the revolutionary party, a Cabinet was formed 
by Mustaufi-ul-Mamalik. It was hoped that once in office 
the party would acquire some sense of responsibility, but 
it merely desired the “ loaves and fishes ’* and continued 
the cainpaign of assassination and intimidation. Moreover, 
the attitude of the extremists towards the Russian Govern¬ 
ment was exasperating, Nawab Husayn KuH Khan, as Foreign 
Minister, making unnecessary difficulties and showing no dis¬ 
position to oblige, even in small matters. In the end, under 
Russian pressure, he was forced to resign. 

The Question of the Regency^ 1910.—The death of Azud-ul- 
Mulk made it necessary to elect a new Regent, and the 
‘‘ Democrats ” assembled their forces in order to secure that 
important office for one of their nxunber. They voted for 
Mustaufi-ul-Mamalik, to the disgust of Sirdar-i-Asad, who 
immediately became hostile to them and made friends once 
more with Sipahdar. The large majority voted for Nasir-ul- 
Mulk, who was in England, and refused to accept the 
Regency on account of the hostility that prevailed between 
the parties. But public opinion was deeply stirred, and 
finally Nasir-ul-Mulk returned to Persia and took up the 
high, but terribly onerous and thankless post. Mustaufi- 
ul - Mamalik was forced to resign by public opinion, 
Sipahdar again formed a Cabinet, and Sirdar-i-Asad left for 
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TA£ Ejc~SAjiA*s A/i£fnpif 1911.—In the autunin of 1910 
the Persian Government reported to the two Legations that 
they possessed information that the ex-Shah was engaging in 
pro|yaganda among the Turkoman near Astrabad^ with a 
view to making a descent on Persia, They proposed forth¬ 
with to stop his pension, but to this the two Legations 
demurred. In July ^^11 he paased across Russia in dis^ise^ 
with arms and ammunition labelled “ Mineral Waters/' and 
landed neax Astrabad. 

The return of the ex-Shah cauSied a panic at Teheran, 
where, for a time, the deepest depression prevailed, Gradu¬ 
ally St was resolved to fiice the situation, and one of the first 
steps taken was to secure the resignation of Sipahdar, whose 
fidelity to the new order was not above suspicion, and to 
replace him by Samsam-u-Saltana, who had no hopes of 
forgiveness if the ex-Shah regained his throne^ Mohamed 
Ali organized a force and marched on Teheran, but 
defeated, as was also Salar-u-DoK who, with a horde of 
tribesmen, advanced simutuneously from the direction of 
Kermanshah. The Russians undoubtedly favoured the c%- 
Shah, and I recollect that my colleague at Meshed, who 
openly worked for him, declared that he would certainly 
establish himself at the Sacred City. Fortunately for Persia 
the British Government absolutely declined to consider the 
question of his return to the throne^ and their attitude ulti¬ 
mately drove Mohamed Ali back to Europe. 

His lament, as given in a poem transkted by Browne^ 
ran : 

CoM 1 CO T^hfiran oneeait gam 

la p»pk butcher-like Td detve in twiin. 

Ana lb inhibituib, both mid laudl^ 

With $hot and jhtapnd I wi>uld d«c them all! 

As for ch« Regenir olf bU hftd should ga, 

Wha [::aui£d my projccti to mticsrcy so; 

And with my pen-koife out ihe eyes Td bring 
Of Multan Aboud Sluhi rh« feigning king s 
Out thn Sirdar-l-AsAd^i hcirc Vd akn, 

And the Sipthdir inlo Dunce-mat make ; 

The FciiEamcnl with i:amignt I wquld shale* 

For Froedoju't balm to me'i 1 poSsoned nuke- 

Fifiand^/ Miniofty 1911-—The financial diffi¬ 
culties of the Persian Government were great. Various 
attrnmts were made to float loans with private syndicated, 
but Russia, ever bent on increasing her hold on Persia, 
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frustrated them all, insisting that loans should be granted 
only by the two Powers. 

It is to the credit of the “ Democrat ” Cabinet that an 
arrangement was made with America to supply disinterested 
financial advisers, who, under Mr. W. Morgan Shuster, 
reached Persia in May 1911. The gloomy position of 
affairs was investigated, and Shuster, realizing that the Augean 
stable of corruption could be cleansed only by extraordinary 
means, demanded powers which virtually conferred upon 
him an irresponsible dictatorship. These powers were 
readily accorded by the Assembly. He looked round for 
support, and seeing that the power lay chiefly with the 
“ Democrats,” identified himself whole-heartedly with that 
party. His very difficult task, which Russia watched with 
a malevolent eye, was not made easier by a lack of tact 
and courtesy, which showed itself in his refusal to pay 
the usual calls on the Legations and European colonies. I 
have discussed this question with a well-informed American 
missionary, who remonstrated with Shuster upon this matter, 
and was of opinion that he brought many of his troubles on 
himself. For instance, he was advised by the Regent not 
to interfere with the Customs until everything else had been 
reorganized, but he began with this comparatively model 
department, thereby exciting the bitter hostility of the 
Belgian officials. Throughout he ignored the realities of the 
situation. 

Shuster was determined to organize a special Treasury 
gendarmerie, and offered the command of it to Major C. B. 
Stok^, whose appointment as British Military Attach^ was 
expiring. This officer was such a devoted friend of Persia that 
he would have no social relations with Russians because of 
his conviction that the Northern Power was slowly devouring 
her. Naturally the Russian Legation strongly objected to 
an arrangement which placed under the command of a Russo¬ 
phobe a gendarmerie that would work all over Persia, and, 
after some friction had been caused by the proposed appoint¬ 
ment, Stokes was ordered to return to India. The rebuff to 
Shuster, although unintentional, was severe. 

Russian Ultimatum^ November 1911, — The Russian 
Government was determined to oust Shuster, but chose a very 
weak case on which to take action. The Persian Government 
decided to confiscate the property of Shua-u-Saltana, brother 
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of the ex-Shah, who had joined him in his recent attempt to 
regain the throne. Shuster directed his Treasury gendarmes 
to take possession of Shua’s principal property; but the 
Russian Consul-General, under the flimsy pretext that the 
Prince owed money to the Russian Banl^ sent two of his 
secretaries with ten Russian Cossacks to anticipate Shuster’s 
action. This party ordered the Treasury gendarmes to 
retire under threat of opening fire on them, and subse¬ 
quently arrested them. On the follonring day a much' 
stronger body of Treasury gendarmes marched to the Shua’s 
property, where they found a small guard of Persian Cossacks, 
which they evicted. Sentries of the Treasury gendarmerie 
are alleged to have pointed their rifles at two Russian ofHcials 
in uniform who subsequently passed by, but there was much 
doubt as to whether this actually happened. The charge 
was probably invented to strengthen a weak case. It is clear 
that the Russian Consul-General was entirely wrong, both 
in his pretext and in his action, more especially as Shua was 
a Turkish subject, but Shuster’s folly in sending a large 
body of his gendarmes to turn out a guard posted under 
the instructions of the Russian Consulate-General spoilt an 
excellent case, and placed the Persian Government in a serious 
position. At first there were no signs of action by Russia, 
and the “ Democrats ” were jubilant in the belief that a great 
victory had been won. But their rejoicings were as short¬ 
lived as they were premature. On November 5 Russia 
presented an ultimatum demanding an apology for the 
insults to her Consul-General, and when this was accepted, 
followed it up by a demand for the dismissal of Shuster, 
The Assembly refused the second ultimatum with the cry of 
" Death or Independence,” while at Tabriz and Resht the 
Nationalists attacked the Russian troops, who inflicted stern 
reprisals, especially at Tabriz, where they publicly hanged 
the leading ecclesiastic and other notables. Russian troops 
now began to march on Teheran, and the Persians, recovering 
from their illusions, realized the necessity of submission. A 
commission was appointed which accepted the conditions of 
the ultimatum, and the onward movement of the invaders 
ceased. 

The failure of Shuster to evoke tolerable order out of 
chaos was deeply to be regretted, and caused the friends of 
Persia to lose heart. He certainly was an unfortunate choice, 
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as he lacked the exceptional qualities required for dealing 
with a problem so difficult and complicated ; but, even had 
Shuster proved to be as suitable as he was unsuitable, Russia 
would never have allowed him to succeed, and he was justified 
in terming his apologia The Strangling of Persia.” 

Bombardment of the Meshed Shrine^ March 1912.—^There 
are few acts more discreditable to Russia than the bombard¬ 
ment of the Shrine of the Imam Riza at Meshed. As already 
mentioned in this chapter, my Russian colleague in the Sacred 
City of Persia worked hard in the interests of the ex-Shah. 
He even went so far as to encourage Yusuf Herati, a notorious 
agent provocateur^ to carry on a propaganda in his favour 
from the shelter of the consulate. I reported this to the 
British Legation, with the result that, by the instructions of 
the Russian Minister, Yusuf with his followers was expelled 
from the consulate, but he immediately proceeded to the 
Shrine, where my colleague could continue to employ him. 
Established in the sacred precincts, he was able to collect 
large numbers of men and women, including hundreds of 
pilgrims, to listen to his reactionary speeches ; whereupon 
the Russians gave out that the lives of their subjects were 
endangered, and brought in a considerable force of troops- 
The leading inhabitants of Meshed, with whom I was in 
close touch, clearly saw the trap and used every effort to 
save the situation, but in vain- The Russians had determined 
to bombard the Shrine, held by their own agents, and whether 
the populace was quiet or not was immaterial. On March 29 
the guns opened fire. There was practically no resistance, 
although Yusuf and his men, as instructed, fired some shots, 
but many innocent pilgrims and citizens were killed and 
wounded. After dark, Yusuf and the other agents were 
sent out of the city in a waggon, using the gate which the 
Russians had opened in the city wall and held under guard. 
A few days later Yusuf Herati wrote to me, complaining that 
my colleague had rewarded his valuable services most in¬ 
adequately 1 The Persian authorities were now instigated 
by the Russians to take action, and Yusuf Herati was captured 
and put to death without trial, his corpse, which could make 
no awkward confessions, being paraded through the streets. 

Unable to prevent the bombardment, against which I 
had strongly protested, I insisted on visiting the Shrine on 
the following day. The corpses had been carried off and 
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dso the wounded, but the dmta^ done by the wanton 
bombardment, without which the Russians would, in their 
opinion, have come on a mere fool*5 errand, was evident 
enough. The Treasury, containing the rich gifts of monarchs 
and other pilgrims, had been removed to the Russian 
Bank. After my visit it was restored anti, although some 
of its contents had been looted, the Official Custodian of 
the Shrine was forced, under threat of death, to seal a 
document to the effect that he had received it back intact. 
My visit, rightly or wrongly, was considered to have been 
the cause of the restoration of the Treasury, Persians not being 
always able to distinguish between pasi Aoi and propter hoc, 
and 1 received matiy letters of thanks not only from Persians, 
but even from the Sunni Governor of Herat. My colleague 
at first reported that no shells had struck the Shrine, hut 
this false statement I was able to refute by posting to the 
Legation and to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg copies 
of photographs specially taken by my instructions.^ 

The feeling excited throughout Persia and in a lesser 
degree throughout the Moslem world was intense, as Meshed 
is the centre of pilgrimage in Persia. Curiously enough, 
the bombardment attracts little notice in En^and, as it 
coincided with the dreadful catastrophe of the and 

the British public was naturally absorbed in the details of 
that terrible disaster, which occupied the columns of the 
press to the exclusion of practically every^ing else. For 
me, the bombardment of the Shrine, of which I warned the 
Legation beforehand, of which I knew all the details, and 
which I witnessed, represented an outrage on an innocent 
people, and clearly demonstrated the sinister motives under¬ 
lying Russian policy. 

/I Study a/ the New Order^ 1909 .—^After the Constitution 
had been re-established at Teheran, officials arrived at Meshed 
to cake up the posts of Deputy-Governor, Commander-In- 
Chief, Chief of the Law Courts, and Chief of Police. They 
called upon me and explained that they had been given full 
powers by the Government and meant to put eveprthing right 
without delay ; they added that they had been instructed to 
ask for my advice and assistance. They said tlut they 
intended to dismiss the Governor-General and the Karguzar 
or Foreign Office Agent at once, and felt sure that I should 
approve of these steps being taken. 1 replied that, although 
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the old rtiiichmc was tncfficiont and creaky, it did work, and 
that 1 deprecated the dismissal of the old officials of the 
province until their successors had had some months in which 
to study the various complicated problems. My visitors 
showed good sense in the matter and agreed that the officials 
in question should be retained until the spring ; so the 
threats of dismissal were not carried out. 

I was naturally deeply interested in studying the behaviour 
of the " new brooms " and hoped much from the infusion 
of new blood and new ideas. But I was doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The Chief of the Law Courts was un¬ 
fortunately the son of the last holder of the post, and very 
soon fell into the old corrupt ways. So much was this the 
case that his fellow-officials insisted on his resignation within 
a month. The Chief of Police showed considerable energy 
and an equal lack of tact. In the main street of Meshed 
balconies and verandas had been constructed which, as 
happens more or 1^ eve^where in Persia, formed encroach’ 
meats on the thoroughfare. These were ruthlessly swept 
away without any extenuating circumstances being admitted, 
and the owners thereby suffered considerably. At first this 
stirring official refrained from taking bribes, but very soon 
he became as corrupt as his predecessors and, finally, being 
implicated in the murder of the Russian chief merchant, he 
left Meshed hastily at night. 

The Commander-in-Chief I shall never forget, for he 
might have stepped out of the ps^ges of HaJJt Shortly 

after his amvu at Meshed, there was trouble at Damgaz, 
and the Governor was driven out. The " War l.ord ” col¬ 
lected a force at Kuchan, but absolutely refused to move on 
Darragaz until the expelled Governor made it clear that the 
malcontents had disappeared by returning to his post. He 
then followed the Governor with hi 9 troops, but unfortunately 
a deputation of villagers bearing gifts was mistaken for an 
ambushed enemy, and our hero galloped back to Kuchan 
before his Staff could convince him of the mistake. Finally ht 
started off again, overtook his men, and, reaching DarragiZ, 
where the trouble was now ancient history, ordered the 
gates to be locked and the keys to tic laid before him. He 
then indited a telegraphic despatch to the Regent reporting 
that, after twelve hours' desperate fighting, he had inflicted 
severe casualties on the rebds and that Darragaz was once 
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again obfldicnt to the Persian Government. The reply was 
to the effect that, if there were more lion-hearted commanders 
like the victor of ^rragaz, all would be well in Peisia. On 
another occasion our hero went out after game with about 
twenty followers. Shots were fired at him by a band of 
robbers, and he fled home in a panic. Again he telegraph^ 
to Teheran, and on this occasion reported that, while 
patrolling the Afghan frontier he had been attackwi by aoo 
Afghans, all of whom he had cut to pieces and presented as 
a humble offering of his devotion. This eminent soldier 
remained at Meshed for two years and was then promoted 
to a higher post. 

The Deputy-Governor was honest, but hw head was full 
of fantastic schemes. He once told me that every one had 
agreed to pay double taxes, and that he^ only wanted one 
thousand well-equipped men with machine-guns to make 
Khorasan an earthly paradise. He added that he felt sure that 
I could arrange a loan of £200,000 to t»iy for the munitions 
and equipment of the force. I pointed out that, if the very 
large majority had agreed to pay the double taxes, one half of 
the sum raised would suffice to pay the cost of the proposed 
new force ; but no, he would not change the details of his 
scheme 1 Sad to say, he was a coward. One night he sent 
me a message to the effect that a clerk had threatened to 
shoot him and that, as he could not trust his own Staff, he 
hoped that 1 would send four Indian sowars of my escort to 
protect him. 1 pointed out that the posting of such a guard 
would ruin his position and that I could not agree to supply 
it. The Deputy-Governor thereupon ran away in the night* 
These arc the facts which I collected day by day, and I 
might add that, even if these officials of the new order were 
not worse thao their predecessors, ihe latter knew where 
and how to '‘squeeze” without exciting undue resentment, 
whereas the newcomers were arrogant and overbearing to 
all, and even told me that Persians had to be driven 
and beaten like camels. They also had no experience of 
administrative work or knowledge of agriculture or of local 
conditions. 

TAe End^f tkf DomiaaMK cf the BakhHari $.—^The Regent 
left Persia in June 1912 for rather more than a year, and the 
Bakhtiari Cabinet deemed itself master of the situation. 
But it failed completely to maintain order, and losing the 
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respect of all parties finally decided to recall Sad-u-Dola, 
who had played many parts. Hastening back to Persia, he 
soon became unpopular again, not only with the people but 
also with the Bakhtmris, who realized that he was, in fact, 
their rival for power. As matters turned out, the Cabinet 
was forced to resign, giving place to one formed by Ala-u- 
Saltana, who had served many years as Persian representative 
at the Court of St. James’s. 

The arrogance of the Bakhtiaris, who were exasperated 
at seeing the reins of government slipping through their 
hngers, caused them to adopt a hostile attitude towards the 
gendarmerie.^ But the Swedes in command were quite 
capable of coping with the situation ; the tribesmen were 
defeated and their quarter was surrounded. Finally, the 
chiefs were obliged to submit to the humiliation of having 
to dismiss the contingents on which their power and influence 
were based. This episode is of great importance, for it 
marks the end of the Bakhtiar! domination in Persia with 
its dreams of founding a new dynasty. 

Salar-u-Dola .—The stormy petrel of Persian politics was 
Salar-u-Dola, a brother of the Shah and a restless, if cowardly, 
adventurer. Through his marriage to the daughter of the 
Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh he was able to collect a force of Lurs 
who were ready to serve him, provided that there was plenty 
of plundering and little fighting. As already mentioned, 
he made a bid for the throne in 1907, but was defeated. 
When the cx-Shah made his landing in the Turkoman 
country, Salar again marched towards Teheran with a con¬ 
siderable force of tribesmen, but was defeated by Yeprem. 
In 191a the irrepressible Prince occupied Kurdistan and 
threatened Hamadan. Farman Farma, appointed Governor- 
General of Kurdistan, held Kermanshah against him, inflict¬ 
ing a repulse which drove Salar to take flight. As the result 
of this blow, he led the life of a brigand, fomenting local 
troubles and blackmailing the rich. After the formation of 
the Cabinet of Ala-u-Saltana it was decided to make terms 
with the Prince and, through the mediation of the Russian 
Legation, he was appointed Governor of Gilan. The Regent, 
however, rightly declined to allow him to rule this important 
province, and he was ultimately expelled from Persia. 
During the Great War Salar did not play an important part. 

' The foraution of thit fore* u dealt with in Chapter LXXXVII. 
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He wad arrested in Transcaspia by the Britishj when about 
to enter the 'I'nrkoman country and attempt yet another bid 
for the throne. The role he has placed has been destructive 
to life and property, and proved the impotence of the Persian 
Government to maititain order within its own boundanes. 

Cermax /fctivity in the Persian Throughout this 

history a constant effort has been made to explain the 
importance of the Persian Gulf, the control of which is 
almost equivalent to the domination of the Middle East. 
This fact was not realized in India a generation ago, and is 
not recognized in Great Britain to-day, except by a few 
students of the 'problems of Asia. The statesmen of Berlin, 
whose aim was a Germanic wedge ri^ching from Hamburg 
to the Persian Gulf,” grasped the immense political and 
commercial issues at stake, and, a generation ago, decided on 
a campaign for obtaining a footing in the Persian Gulf, and, 
if possible, securing a harbour in it, with the intention of 
undermining British influence and substituting that of 
Germany.^ 

The campaign was opened in when the firm of 

Wonckhaus established itself at Lingah and began dealing 
in mother-of-pcarl ; in the following year a German Vice- 
Consulate was opened at Bushire. In 1900, the German 
Mission which was making a preliminary inspection of the 
dignment for the Baghdad Railway, reached Koweit, and its 
chief explained to Shaykh Mubarik the immense wealth that 
he would acquire if the terminus of. the railway were to be 
placed in his territory. The astute Shaykk was, however, 
not ready to come to terms and refused to sell a site or to 
lease land to the Germans. Actually, in the previous year, 
he had made a secret treaty with Great Britain, by the terms 
of which he had agreed not to sell or lease any of his temtory 
without the consent of that Power, But Germany did not 
accept this rebuff as final. Her neirt move was to induce 
Turkey to despatch an expedition to take possession of 
Koweit, but the British were warned, and the presence of a 
cruiser defeated this scheme, which was followed by others, 
members of Mubarik*s family and the Wal^bis all taking 
a hand in the game, and all alike being foiled by British 
sea power. A uird plan was then adopted. Behind Bubian 
Island, which bounds the Bay of Koweit on the north, arc 
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two deep inlets, Khor Abdulla and Khor Zubayr, running 
north to within twenty miles of Basra. The Germans decided 
to make their terminus on KJtor Abdulla, regardless of the 
fact that it lay in Mubarik’s territory. Their agents, the 
Turks, established posts at various points, including the 
island of Bubian, and they remained there, in spite of a 
formal protest by Great Britain. 

Meanwhile the firm of Wonckhaus, supported by 
Government subsidies, rapidly grew. In 1901 its head¬ 
quarters were removed to Bahrein and branches were opened 
at Basra and Bandar Abbas. As soon as it was established at 
the centre of the pearl fisheries, the Sultan, whose claims in 
the Persian Gulf were most shadowy, was asked to grant the 
monopoly of the pearl fisheries to a German syndicate. He 
was proceeding to obey his masters, and a lease of the island 
of Halul was being negotiated, when Great Britain intervened 
and spoiled the new scheme. 

The next attempt was more serious. The Shaykh of 
Shargah, a Trucial chief, who was bound by the Treaty of 
1892 not to enter into an agreement with any other power 
than Great Britain, granted a concession for working the red 
oxide deposits on the neighboxiring island of Abu Musa to 
three Arabs, two of whom lived at Lingah and the third at 
Shargah. Wonckhaus acquired the concession, which was 
immediately cancelled by the Shaykh^ acting in accordance 
with the treaty. He subsequently sent a large body of his 
subjects to expel the concessionnaircs. This action raised a 
storm in the German press, but the position was too weak 
to be defended by the Berlin Foreign Office, and, after a formal 
protest, the matter was dropped. Yet one more attempt is 
worth recording. Germany tried hard to obtain an irrigation 
concession In the Kamn Valley, and to secure a long river 
frontage at Mohamera, but again British influence was too 
strong and she failed. 

In 1906 the Hamburg-Amerika Company entered the 
Gulf with the pertinacious Wonckhaus as their agent. The 
first steamer certainly created a sensation, its band attracting 
the special attention of the Arabs, who were lavishly enter¬ 
tained on board. Trade was very small at first, but it rapidly 
assumed large propor^ons at Basra, being helped considerably 
by shipments of material for the railway. At the actual 
OUtbr^k of the Great War, the British Foreign Office was 
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engaged in negotiations with Germany and also with Turkey^ 
which, so far as the former Power was concerned, would have 
resulted in her securing a strong, if not a dominating, position 
at Basra, the destined terminus of the Baghdad Railway. 

In Persia itself Germany had also made great efforts 
during the last two decades to gain influence. Perhaps 
her most definite success was the opening at the capital 
of a college staffed by German teachers, to which the 
Persian Government was induced to contribute a handsome 
annual grant. German imports, especially in artificial dyrt, 
increased steadily, and her minkters fished assiduously in 
troubled waters at Teheran. 

Persia, immediately beJeKt the Great fV —During the 
seven y^rs which intervened between the signing of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement and the outbreak of the Great 
War, Persia was in a miserable plight, Russia acted as a 
predatory Power, constantly seizing on, or creating, pretexts 
for further intervention. Great Britain, anxious to avoid 
fresh commitments, supported the Swedish gendamiene and 
tried to secure capable Governors for South Persia, ^ The 
Regent only returned to Persia to arrange the corp^ion of 
the young Shah, which took place in July 19141, then 
again left for Europe. The National Assembly was not 
summoned until after war had broken out, when the Shah, 
in his speech from the throne, proclaimed the neutrality of 
Persia. During these seven years the grandees battened 
on the country as Governors, as landowners who refused 
to contribute to the revenue, and as " caters " of pensions. 
The following is a typical illustration of their mentality. 
The Governor-General of Khorasan was a very rich old 
man, with large estates at Nkhapur and without an heir. 
He oppressed every class so mercilessly that 1 once strongly 
remonstrated with him and said that 1 could not understand 
why a very rich man such as be was should “squeeze" so 
cruelly. He replied, “Sahib, you are onltc right, hut I 
have done this all my life, and if I stopped doing it my 
occuptinn and my interest in life would be gone." 

Had Russia continued to absorb Northern Persia, by 
protecting rich landoWners and merchants in Khorasan, by 
collecting the revenue due to the Persian Government from 
her "subjects” in Azerbaijan, by buying villages in the 
province of Astrabad for nominal prices through an exercise 
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of pressure and importing Russian subjects to work them^ 
and In many other nefanous ways, the mdcp>cndence of 
the country would have been lost within a generation. The 
collapse of Russia gave Persia one more chance of working 
out her own salvation. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 

rmST YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR 

Y^tefda]? ittrnipt tnadc on the life tjf the Eof lifb GoOillJr Giahame. Ifc 
hinudf wsft only tl^hdy wouniinlp but an Indian wm lulkd. TMi of couf^ 
mjf work, » lerrOf m the only mcana left .—Extract frvm an iftiJrtifidJ Zrfln- winta: 

S^tilfTM rf Orrm^trt 

Position oj Persia at the Outbreak ef the Great tVar .—^Thc 
Persian Government by no means lay on a bed of roses when 
war broke out. It duly proclaimed its strict neutrality and^ 
like other neutral states, " it was out to spot the winner.” 
Most of the grandees determined to make as much money 
as they could from one side and, if possible, from both sides. 
They had, with very few exceptions, no strong feelings for, 
or against, any of the belligerents. Nor were they influenced 
to any extent by patriotism. At the same time, the practical 
occupation by Russia of portions of Northern Persia had 
aroused the hostility of the masses, and the British suflered 
from the belligerent assoclatiotl with the Northern Power, 
although they benefited by the good name for fair dealing 
and truthfulness which is our priceless heritage in the East. 
The Shah was but a youth and, even had he wished to do 
so, was unable to control his ministers, some of whom were 
octogenarians. Among the townspeople, who, after the 
grandees, count most, there was some sympathy for the 
Turks in certain Quarters, and ” Let the Chnstians devoiir 
one another ” was freiprently said. There was strung dislike 
for Russia mingled with fear j and there was a feeling in 
well-informed cirdcs that Great Britain, the Conqueror of 
Napoleon, would finally win, but, in general, we suffered 
much odium through being the allies of the detested Russians. 
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The military forces of Persia at that time included the 
Cossack brigade under Russian officers. This body of troops 
was about 8000 strohg, with headquarters at Teheran and 
detachments at Tabriz, Kazvin, Hamadan, and elsewhere. 
The Swedish gendarmerie, 7000 strong, had detachments 
in various parts of Persia and especially in Fars, where it 
guarded the main route. The Persian Government troops, 
which had only Persian officers, were of no military value, 
and had been almost entirely ignored by both sides during 
the recent fight for power. The “ levies ” were not only 
useless but actually a danger to the roads they protected, as 
they arranged robberies and levied blackmail under the orders 
of their brigand chiefs. There was no navy. 

Turkish and Russian Encroachments in Azerbaijan .—The 
outbreak of the Great War thus found Persia helpless, with 
practically no force that could be trusted, no money, and, 
worse than all, no fighting spirit. Not being able to deny 
her territory to the belligerents, the north-west and western 
provinces suffered considerably from the ebb and flow of the 
Russian and Turkish armies. At first sight it might have 
seemed unlikely that remote Persia should become a 
theatre of war, but in fact its geographical position was 
such that operations were bound to be carried out on 
Persian soil, unless its inhabitants would fight to preserve 
neutrality. 

At the end of Chapter LXXIX. some account is given 
of the Perso-Turkish boundary, the vagueness of which had 
encouraged the Sunni Power to acts of aggression at the 
expense of the weaker Shias, and it was mentioned that, in 
October 1914, on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey, the long-outstanding questions were finally 
settled—on paper. They were now to be submitted to the 
stern arbitrament of war. A reference to the map will show 
that an advance through Persian territory gave to either side 
the advantages of outflanking the enemy and of more open 
country for opierations. The Turks, during the decade pre¬ 
ceding the war, had, as mentioned in Chapter LXXXlII-j 
realized the advantage of controlling the various passes m 
the northern section of the disputed frontier, and had taken 
full advantage of Persian weakness to move forward their 
military posts until they were in possession of all the strategical 
points to the west of Lake Urumia. In other words, in case 
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of war between Russia and Turkey, the latter Power could 
attack not only on the western frontier, but also through the 
comparatively open country which lies to the west and north 
of the lake. These Turkish encroachments had been closely 
watched by the Russian authorities, who anxiously awaited 
an opportunity for bringing troops into the country. Like 
their rivals, the Russians took advantage of the weakness of 
Persia and her internal disorders, and when, in 1909, the 
constitutional party in Tabriz was hard pressed and sufiering 
from famine, their chance came, as mentioned in Chapter 
LXXXI 11 . Supported by Great Britain, who feared a massacre 
of Europeans by the starving Tabrizis, Russia ordered troops 
into Azerbaijan, marched them to Tabriz, and put an end to 
the siege. Russian troops were thenceforth maintained in the 
country between Julfa, the frontier town on the Aras, and 
Tabriz, to which city the railway was extended in 1916. 
Strong consular guards were also posted on the frontier at 
Khoi and at Urumia ; to this the Turkish riposte was the 
stationing of a detachment at Suj Bulak to the south of 
the lake. 

Russo-Turkish Operations in Azerbaijan and Transcaucasia. 
—^At the outbreak of hostilities the Russians, in this section 
of the war theatre, at first proved the stronger and, assuming 
the offensive, drove the Turks back on Van. The Kurds, 
however, from both sides of the frontier, rallied to the Turks 
in large numbers, mainly attracted by the prospect of loot, 
and, finding Tabriz undefended, entered it early in January 
191J. They then moved northwards along the Julfa road, 
but only to be routed by a Russian detachment, which re- 
occupied Tabriz on January 30. At Urumia the fighting 
was more severe. The Kurdish invaders, driving in front of 
them the Assyrian ^ Christians of Targawar, assaulted the 
town, hoping to satisfy their fanaticism by a massacre of its 
population. But the Christians of Urumia, armed by the 
Russian Consul and reinforced by a small body of RiKsians 
and by their co-religionists of Targawar, drove off the enemy. 
Unfortunately, owing to the threatening position of affairs 
in Transcaucasia, the Russians were obliged to draw in 
their outlying detachments to meet the Turkish assault at 
Sarikamish, and therefore retired. Some 10,000 Christians 
sought safety in Russia; the remainder were left for the 
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time being to the tender mercies of MaJid-U'Saltana, the 
Persian Governor, who organized more than one massacre. 

In the spring of 1915 Russia rcoccupied Urumia and 
advanced to Van, The Assyrians of Kurdistan joined them, 
singing their war song : 

Fordl wc gp to bmtdcr o\i the mountami ^ 

Hcarti ^ rorwiid to Mosul'i ftrtik pkmi. 

ftir diy lumjiiom heT children» 

Ffsfth wt go 10 lutiie m ihy Eunie^ O Mar Shiniiiii.^ 

They were attacked by the Kurds, supported by Turkish 
troops from Mosul, and, although they defended themselves 
bravely, were forced back into their mountains. In the 
autumn thej' were laced with the alternative of migration 
or annihilation, as both they and their flocks would have 
perished in the snows ; and, choosing the former, the tribes¬ 
men, tw'enty thousand strong, broke through the Kurds and 
reached temporary safety with their families and flocks m 
the vicinity of Urumia. They remained on Persian soil, 
raiding their enemies the Kurds and doing other service to 
the Russians, until, in the autumn of 1917, ominous signs 
of disintegration began to show themselves among their 
protectors. 

When Turkey declared war in the late autumn of ¥ 9^4 
it was generally thought that, owing to the terrible hardships 
of a winter campaign in the mountainous belt of country 
which lies between Erzerum and Kars, serious operations 
would not be undertaken until the spring. But the German 
taskmasters hoped to weaken Russia in the Polish theatre 
of war by launching a serious attack on the Caucasus front 
and thereby forcing her to detach troops to strengthen it 
Actually the Russians were unprepared for the entry of 
Turkey Into the war, as the ind and 3rd Caucasian Army 
Corps and the Cavalry' Division had been despatched to the 
main theatre, and there was great difficulty in providing 
sufficient troops to meet the Turks, 

The Russo-Turkish frontier consisted of a great mountain 
barrier with peaks running up to 1 i,ooo feet, stretching from 
the Black Sea to Mount Ararat, with Kars and Erzerum, the 
chief military centres, facing one another one hundred miles 

^ Omr ^mMii Bnif of iJit AtljrtjMm m iJb Crtiti ty 
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apart. The Russians possessed the great advantage of a 
railway line running from Tiflis to Kars and thence to 
Sarikamish, a strong position near the main range, situated 
6720 feet above sea-level. Indeed, the whole plateau is 
high, Kars lying at 5720 feet, and Erzerum at 6250 feet. 
The Turks possessed no railway communications at Erzerum 
and depended mainly on troops and munitions sent by sea 
from Constantinople to Trebizond, which was connected with 
Erzerum by a fairly good road having a light railway con¬ 
structed along the first forty miles. East of Erzerum there 
were only tracks, not roads. 

Under German inspiration a scheme for a winter cam¬ 
paign was drawn up. It was evident that Sarikamish would 
be held by the main Russian army, for it is the advanced 
position of Kars, and is situated at the railhead, only a few 
miles from the frontier, on the main route to Erzerum. The 
plan was to hold the Russians at Sarikamish with the iith 
Turkish Army Corps, and simultaneously to envelop their 
right flank with the 9th and loth Army Corps. The scheme 
was audacious and ambitious and it nearly succeeded. Its 
failure was due mainly to Russian valour, although the 
absence of wheeled artillery and the difficulty of bringing 
up munitions and supplies across the deep snow must have 
been a severe handicap to the attacking force. 

The iith Corps, which opened the attack, drove the 
Russians back to Khorosan on the upper reaches of the 
Aras, some thirty miles south of Sarikamish, and held them 
there. Meanwhile the 9th and loth Corps, after successfully 
struggling through the deep snow at high altitudes, reached 
the neighbourhood of Sarikamish on Christmas Day, but 
were unable to enter the town. On their left the ist Corps 
attacked and took Ardahan, which was defended by 4000 
Russian troops. 

Up to this point the Turkish plans had been successful, 
but the tide now turned. On December 29, probably owing 
to failure of the transport to bring up munitions and supplies, 
the lOth Corps began to retreat, and a few days later the 
1st Corps was expelled from Ardahan. The unfortunate 
9th Corps, which was engaged in desperate fighting near 
Sarikamish, had its flanks uncovered, and was surrounded 
and practically annihilated. The nth Corps fought hard 
to save the loth Corps, and in the end both escaped, though 
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with terrible losses, suffered partly in action and partly during 
the retreat to Erzerum. The diaastera to the ^Turks were 
augmented by the Russian attack on the Turkish sea lines 
of communication, during the course of which a cruiser and 
a transport were sunk off Sinope, together with several sailing 
vessels. 

Captun qJ fifljra, Navember 1914 —We must now turn 
our attention to South-West Persia, Before war was actually 
declared by Turkey, the Government of India, realizing tlwt 
it was inevitable, "had despatched a brigade to the Bahrein 
Islands. At the outbreak of hostilities these troops seized 
the Turkish fort at Fao and pushed up the Shatt-al-Arab to 
protect the oil refineries of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company on 
Abadan Island, the importance of which is shown in Chapter 
XC. Brigadier-Genera) W, S. Delamain, in the second week of 
November, landed his force on the Turkish bank of the river, 
at a point just above Abadan, and made good his position after 
a sharp encounter with the enemy. This advance brigade 
was soon raised to a division under Major-General Sir Arthur 
Barrett, who, after defeating the Tiu'ks at Sahil, a few miles 
higher up the 5 hatt-aI-Arab, occupied Basra on November %%■> 
Kurna, situated at the old point of confluence of the 'llgris 
and Euphrates, was taken about a fortnight later, after a stout 
resistance by the Turks, 

OperattQits in the Vicinity of Ah'wa% jar the Protectian^ aj 
the P/jpe-Ane.—The great length of the pipe-line running 
from Maydan-i-Naftun to Ahwaz and Abadan, a distance 
of ifo miles, made it extremely vulnerable, and, 
measures could be completed for its defence, it was breached 
and fired in several places. Moreover, the neighbouring 
tribesmen became hostile, partly from fmaticiam and partly 
through German propaganda. The Bakhtiari tribe, with 
which especially cordial relations had been maintained for 
many years, was on the whole unfriendly, the arranwment 
sometimes being that the fathers professed pro-British 
sympathies while the sons were fighting for the enemy. 

After the succi^sful capture of Kurna it was beUeveii 
that the Turks were demoralized, but this was not the case, 
and before long it was evident that an attack was being 
organized on Ahwaz, with the intention of wrecking the 
pipe-line. A British brigade had been despatched to protect 
Ahwaz, and, receiving news of hostile troops to the westward, 
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a reconnaissance in force was sent out, which, to Its surprise^ 
found the enemy 11,000 strong, including three regiments 
of Turkish troops. The British, who retired, were m a 
v-cry difficult position find were n^^irly cut ofF by tliepiir- 
suing enemy, in spite of many instances of valour. 
ever, they inflicted severe losses, and the enemy showed 
no desire to attack the main body at Ahwar, more especially 
after hearing of the defeat at Shaib^ a few miles west of 
Basra ; at the same time, the considerable rurkish force 
rejnained in the neighbourhood and made threatening 

demonstrations. ^ 

In April General Sir John Nixon relieved Sir A^hur 
Barrett, whose health had broken down, and almost 
immediately an advance northwards began. It is beyond 
the scope of this work to discuss at length the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the movement, but many of its critics have 
ignored the ftict that it was mainly undertaken to prevent a 
Turkish force from marching across Persia to Afghanistan, as it 
could have done if we had been content with the i^pture or 
Basra, and had left the defence of Persia entirely to Russia, 
The arrival of even a single brigade with German officers 
in Afghanistan would have made it impossible for the 
HabibuUah to fulfil the treaty obUgariona which he observed 
BO loyally throughout the war. Either he would have b^n 
deposed and murdered or else he would have been forced by 
a great wave of feeling to invade India. With^ our deplete 
garrisons, hampered by internal trouble in India, it is prob¬ 
able that the Turkish force, supported by the Afghan 
and by thousands of brave tribesmen, would have involved 
US in disaster, more especially as the Emdffi was holding up 
sea traffic at this period. As it was, the action of Major- 
General Sir Charles Townshend at historical Ciesiphon, and 
his gallant and protracted defence of Kut-al-Amar^ kept 
very large enemy forces busy, and it was not un^ after the 
fall of Kut that Turkey was able to invade Persia seriously. 
Valuable time had been lost and the move was then too late 

for success. . • * 

When Sir John Nixon took over the command consisting 
of two divisions, his front fiiced north-west towards the enemy 
base at Baghdad, with his own base at Basra, a brigade at 
Ahwaz on the right, an advanced detachment at Kurna in 
the centre, and another detachment at Nakhaila on the 
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left, Nixon decided to commence operarions in the Ahwaz 
sector. The Twelfth Division was assembled under Major- 
General Sir George Gorringe, and gradually drove back the 
enemy to Amara, where strong Turkish reinforcements had 
assembled. The operations were carried out in considerable 
heat and included the passage of the Kerkha, at that season 
250 yards wide and running both fast and deep. Gorringe 
found himself obliged to deal with the hostile Beni Truf^ and, 
marching down both banks of the riverj he destroyed their 
stronghold. The general result of these operations, which 
included a series of demonstrations against the Turks, and 
thereby prevented them from sending reinforcements to their 
centre, was excellent. The enemy were chased from Persian 
soil, and when they retreated to Amara that place was already 
in Townshend's hands, and most of them were captured or 
dispersed. The local tribes, which had been hostile, made 
their submission, the pipe-line was repaired, and the output 
of the valuable oil was resumed. 

German Policy in the Middle East .—The object of the 
Central Powers was to embarrass Great Britain and Russia by 
creating disturbances in Persia, in Afghanistan, and on the 
frontiers of India, and to force Persia into the world war 
on their side. The scheme was sound and, if it had succeeded, 
the fact that the second independent Islamic state had declared 
waV against Great Britain and Russia would certainly have 
strengthened the claim that there was a powerful movement 
of Islam on the side of our enemies. In Asia this claim 
would have brought them solid advantages, such as an alliance 
with the Afghans or a rebellion among the fanatical tribes 
on the north-west frontier of India. 

The activity of enemy agents in Persia was remarkable, 
and documentary proof was obtained of wide - spreading 
schemes which included plots for organizing mutinies in the 
Indian Army, rebellions in India, and attacks on British 
representatives and communities throughout Persia. The 
plan of operations, so far as Persia was concerned, was two¬ 
fold. Agents furnished with ample funds, machine-guns, 
and rifles were to enlist levies and create anarchy throughout 
the country. They were to rob and drive out the small 
British and Russian colonies living in Persian towns, murdering 
their representatives, and seizing the treasuries of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia and the property of British and Russian firms. 
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These groups were, furthermore, to form supports to other 
parties, destined to push through into Afghanistan and Balu¬ 
chistan, which were furnished with letters written on vellum, 
signed by the German Foreign Secretary, and addressed to the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the ruling princes of India. The 
Germans carried on propaganda which was distinctly anti- 
Christian and appealed to the fanaticism of Islam, their 
agents proclaiming the conversion of the German nation and 
of their monarch to the teachings of Mohamed, and referring 
to His Majesty as “ Haji Wilhelm ” 1 This was the Kaiser 
who, towards the end of July 1914, wrote in his own hand 
on a state paper the suggestion that, if the British would 
condone an Austro-Serbian war, they might perhaps have 
Persia as their reward. 

In May the return of the German and Austrian Ministers 
to Teheran, accompanied by a considerable number of officers, 
made the position acute. They arranged for the numerous 
German and Austrian prisoners who had escaped from 
confinement in Russia to assemble at the capital, where their 
legations resembled armed camps, swarming with European 
and Persian fighting men. Teheran had become a powder 
magazine, and it is not surprising that the Persians were 
alarmed at a state of affairs which they were powerless to 
remedy. 

Activities of Wassmuss .—The most successful German 
agent in Persia was Wassmuss, who, for some years before 
the war, was Consul at Bushire, and who, by entertaining 
lavishly and giving presents to the Tangistanis and other 
neighbouring tribesmen, had created a strong pro-German 
party. W’assmuss was on leave when the Great W^ar broke 
out and reappeared at Shuster in January 19^5 with a small 
party of Germans and seditious Indians. He spent money 
freely on anti-British propaganda and moved southwards to¬ 
wards the country behind Bushire, being seized on the way by 
a friendly Khan^ but unfortunately escaping. Simultaneously 
the German Consul at Bushire was arrested and deported to 
India. Wassmuss organized an anti-British confederacy with 
considerable success, although there was also a strong pro- 
British party. The hostility of the Tangistanis compelled 
the British to increase the small garrison of Indian troops 
which had hitherto sufficed to guard the British colony, the 
cable, and the wireless stations against attacks by the lawless 
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trib^men. The defence of Busbire suffered from the fact 
that the cable station was at Rcshirc, some five or six miles 
awav, and that the Residcncj' and other houses occupied by 
the British were scattered over a wide area. It was therefore 
easy for the Tangistanis to raid the island ; for so Bushire 
may be called, the sandy tract, some seven miles square, 
known as the being covered at times by the sea. 

An attack in July caused the death of two British off cent, and 
the strongly anti-British attitude of the Persian Government 
resulted m the temporary occupation of Bushire by the 
British, a step that afforded Gcnnan propaganda a real 
chance, which was fiilly exploited. In September a second 
attack on Bushire was made, but the British had organised 
a line of defence and, after some stubborn fighting, drove 
the enemy across the Majhila under artillery fire, with heavy 
casualties ; on our side a gallant cavalry ch^ge was attended 
by the loss of the British and Indian leaders. 

Wasamuss was also a stormy petrel in Fars. tn March 
he visited Shiran, where the Governor-General, Mukbar-u- 
Saltana, who had been educated at Berlin, was strongly 
pro-Gcrnian. Equally friendly to the Centr^ Powers were 
the Swedish and Persian ofiiccTS of the gendarmerie, who 
became German agents throughout Fars. To give a concrete 
instance, Lundberg, a Swedish gendarmerie omcer, marched 
to Bushire, where he took over from the Gcnnan Consul 
a large consignment of munitions, destined for the use of 
German parties in the interior. He ^corted the consignment 
to Shiraz, and thereby enabled the German ftUbustera to arm 
their levies and create anarchy in the country who*e pay he 
was drawing. 

With such potent allies Wassmuss was able to do peat 
things, and he was certainly aided by the gullibility of the 
Shirazis. Perhaps an instance of the fatuity of his dupes may 
be illuminating. A wealthy merchant of Shiraz was induced 
by Wassmuss to become German Agent and was informed 
that the Kaiser would send him a message by wireless. 
Entering the room where Wassmuss was tapping a telegraph 
instrument attached to a pole, he was gravely informed 
that the Kaiser was present in person at the Berlin office 
and was instructed to kiss the ground thrice. After some 
more tapping, he was further informed that the Kaiser in¬ 
quired after his health and that it was usual to offer a large 
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sum of money in return for the compliment. THs being 
the Persian custom, the dupe presented a Persian bill for the 
equivalent of £10^000. The Kaiser graciously accepted ^e 
money and promised to send his portrait by^ wireless 1 
It actually reached the merchant in two days’ time, and he 
basked in the supposed sunshine of Imperial favour until the 
tables were turned bj] my arrival in Shiraz in November 
1916, when he complained, ** I have eaten dirt. 

In the autumn of 1915 the German Consul, Wustrow, 
continued the anti-British agitation at Shiraz with the aid 
of the Swedish officers and many Persian officers and tnen 
of the gendarmerie, Mukbar-u-Saltana had been recalled 
through British influence, but Kawam-ul-Mulk, who was 
appointed acting Governor-General, found his position un¬ 
tenable. Although hereditary Mayor of Shiraz and Chief of 
the Khamsa tribes, he was unable to fight tbe well-armed 
gendarmes, who possessed quick-firing Schneider gun^ A 
symptom of the approaching crisis was the murder m broad 
daylight of the honorary British Vice-Consul, Nawab Gholam 
Ali Khan. This was in October, A month later the storm 
broke, the anti-British party, headed by the German Consul 
and the gendarmerie, deciding to take action. They first 
cut the telegraph wires and then placed troims and guns m 
various commanding positions, the British Consulate being 
especially regarded as a possible objective. The reprwenta- 
tives of the “ National Committee for the Protection of 
Persian Independence,” acting under the instructions of the 
German Consul, then called on Lt.-Colonel W, F. O Connor, 
the Consul, and gave him the choice between surrender or 
a bombardment. O’Connor was compelled to surrender, and 
the entire British colony was taken under guard to the coast. 
The ladies, inspired by Mrs. Ferguson, wife of the bank 
manager, never showed the slightest nervousness, even when 
insulted by a raging mob at Kazerun, and their behaviour under 
very trying circumstances was a credit to our race. ^ Finally, 
the party was divided, the ladies being sent to Bushire, while 
the men were interned at Ahram, the stronghold of Zdr 
Khidr, a leading Tangistani chief. They were not badly 
treated, but suffered a great deal in health, until an exchange 
of prisoners procured their release, after seven months of 

^ In ^ars, meanwhile, Kawam-ul~Mulk was informed that 
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Persia had declared war on Great Britain. When he ascer¬ 
tained the true facts he defended himself for a while against 
the gendarmes, but, running short of ammunition, he retired 
to Lingah, and from that port visited Sir Percy Cox at Bushire. 
His property was looted to some extent, but was not destroyed. 
His chief enemy in Shiraz was appointed Governor by the 
gendarmes, and an Arab chief, whom he had kept under lock 
and key, was placed at the head of the Khamsa tribes. Thus, 
in Fars, the year closed in gloom, so far as the British were 
concerned. 

German Bands at Kermanshah^ Isfahan^ Tezd, and Kerman, 
—The main route by which German parties entered Persia 
was through Kcrmanshah and Hamadan. In April 1915 
the Turks began their advance on Kermanshah with a force 
of levies, and thereby necessitated the withdrawal of the 
British colony to Hamadan. The German Consul at Kerman¬ 
shah displayed great energy, enlisting levies and engaging in 
propaganda. He even attacked and drove back the British 
and Russian Consuls when they attempted to return to 
Kermanshah from Hamadan under Persian escort. A still 
better agent was a merchant named Pugin, who, dressed in 
Persian garb, with the profession of Islam on his lips, was 
successful in persuading many of the citizens of Isfrhan, 
including their religious leaders, that the Germans had really 
been converted to Islam and that the Kaiser was indeed a 
Haji. Assassination was the favourite weapon. First the 
Russian Vice-Consul at Isfrhan was murdered, and later 
the British Consul-General, Mr. G. Grahame, was wounded 
and his Indian orderly killed, as recorded in the heading to 
this chapter, Isfahan had become so dangerous that in the 
early autumn the European colony quitted it for Ahwaz, 
As at Shiraz, the gendarmerie, under the influence of its 
Swedish officers, became, to all intents and purposes, a 
German force. At this period strong bands of levies, with a 
nucleus of Germans and Austrians, visited the chief centres 
of Western, Central, and Southern Persia. At Yezd they 
looted the Bank Treasury and drove away the colony. At 
Kerman a similar programme was carried out. The Governor- 
General, a Bakhtiari chief, was believed to be pro-Ally ; 
actually he was bent on lining his own pockets and on avoiding 
all responsibility. There was a noisy party in favour of the 
enemy, and when a Bengali Babu, masquerading as a Moslem 
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under tHe n^mc of D^ud All Kh^nj reached Kerman Ke 
had an enthusiastic reception. Later on Doctor Zugmayer, a 
Professor of Natural History, who had been permitted to 
travel in British Baluchistan in 1911, arrived on the scene 
with some levies, and, finally, a large party of thi^ Germans 
and Austrians and seventy Persians marched in, most of 
them bound for Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Joined by 
the gendarmerie, the enemy forces were strong, and they 
soon showed their hand by the assassination of Farrukh 
Shah, a cousin of His Highness the Aga Khan, and by the 
institution of a reign of terror. 

The recall of the gendarmerie detachment to Shiraz by 
orders from Teheran was made the occasion for a strong 
popular protest, which developed into something approaching 
a revolution, the committee at the head of the movement 
demanding the retention of the gendarmes, ^e expulsion of 
British and Russian subjects, and the handing over of the 
bank and telegraph office. At this time it was too late to 
think of opposing th^ committee, especially as the Governor- 
General would not raise a finger to help ; accordingly, the 
British and Russian colonies quitted Kerman and travelled 
to safety at Bandar Abbas. 

Persia at the Crisis of her Fate ,—In the autumn of 1915 a 
crisis was reached at Teheran. Owing to the danger to which 
the Allied legations were exposed, Russian troops had been 
landed at Enzeli in May and despatched to Kazvin, whence 
they advanced, as the situation grew more menacing, to the 
Karij River, some twenty-five miles from Teheran. The 
Persian Foreign Minister was on the side of the enemy, who 
were determined to repeat the successful coup that had been 
struck at Constantinople and jockey the Persian Government 
into war with the Entente, alleging that the Russian troops 
would storm Teheran and make His Majesty a prisoner. 
The enemy ministers left the capital with their motley forces 
and, as they were accompanied by the leader of the “ Demo¬ 
crats ” and other officials, and had sorne, at any rate, of the 
leading members of the Cabinet in their pay, they had every 
reason^to expect that the Shah would follow them. 

On November 15 there was a trial of strength between 
the hostile powers. The Shah, unnerved, piteously sought 
advice on every side, and at one tune had apparently made 
up his mind to quit the capital and drive to Sh^ Abdul Azim, 
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where the ministers of the Central Powers were awaiting him. 
But the British and Russian Ministers pointed out that by 
breaking his neutrality and joining the representatives of 
the Central Powers His Majesty would endanger his throne. 
Then Farman Farma appeared on the scene and, as a Prince 
of the Kajar tribe, appealed to the Shah not to wreck the 
dynasty ; and so fervid and so cogent were his arguments that 
the Shah decided to remain at Teheran. Yet, late at night, 
he was seized with panic and wished to ride oif on horseback 
to join the Germans. Farman Farma, however, was watching 
and prevented this act of madness. Shortly afterwards he 
formed a new ministry, and for some months Persian policy 
might be described as one of “ benevolent neutrality” towards 
the Entente. There were many rumours of an alliance. 

Successful Russian Operations at Hamadan, Kum^ and 
Kashan. —^The disappointed enemy ministers retired to Kum, 
from which centre they conducted a somewhat aimless campaign 
of raiding until, in December, two Russian columns attacked 
and defeated their forces near Teheran, on the Hamadan road, 
and yet again at Kum ; and before the end of the year the 
Russians had occupied Kashan and were threatening Isfahan. 

Russo - British Action in Eastern Persia. — One of the 
dangers to be guarded against was the crossing of enemy 
missions into Afghanistan or Baluchistan. Attempts were 
therefore made to watch all such parties coming from the 
west and to seize them. In Khorasan there was a large 
colony of Hazaras, many of whom had served in the Indian 
Army, and a number of these men were re-engaged and 
gave a good account of themselves. In Sistan, levies were 
recruited from the Baluchi tribesmen and graziers ; and 
this body, which developed some military qualities, was 
also utilized in patrolling the Afghan frontier. In the north, 
Russian Cossacks were employed, the final arrangement being 
for the Russians to hold the northern section of the line to 
Kain and the British the southern. Kacha, on the Perso- 
Baluch frontier, was the chief British base, and posts were 
established in Sistan, at Dahana Baghi in the Lut, at Neh, 
and, last of all, at Biijand and the neighbourhood. The 
feeding of these detachments was a matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty, but gradually that problem was satisfactorily solved, and 
the whole frontier, some four hundred miles in length, was 
eventually patrolled. 
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The German Mission to Afghanistan .—Persia being a land 
of huge distances, an important German Mission, of which 
Captain O. Niedermayer was the moving spirit, was able, by 
very rapid movements, to cross the Afghan frontier in safety 
before the cordon was organized. This enterprising officer 
had spent several weeks at Meshed as my guest in i 9 * 3 > 
when he wasl travelling in Northern Persia, obviously^ with a 
view to training himself for special employment during the 
Great War. The Mission was courteously received at Herat, 
but gradually became unpopular owing to the conduct of 
its members, who regarded the Afghans as little better than 
savages, and openly decried everything they saw, an attitude 
that was keenly resented. After remaining some weeks at 
Herat, the party, thirty-four strong, left that city for Kabul, 
where it was received with every honour, W^hen, however, 
business was broached, the Amir delayed matters by conven¬ 
ing a council representative of all the tribes, in itself a lengthy 
affair, and followed this up by a series of interminable con¬ 
ferences with the Germans and his own advisers. The Mission 
gradually realized that without the presence of a force of 
Turkish troops, there was no hope of winning over the Amir, 
and its members, in despair, entertained the idea of organizing 
a coup tTitat. His Majesty in the end dismissed them, pointing 
out that, until a large and fully equipped army reached Kabul 
from Turkey, it would be unwise for him to break with the 
Government of India. The Mission, which had outstayed 
its welcome, ultimately recrossed the frontier in small parties, 
Niedermayer travelling in woman’s clothes and thus escaping 
arrest, 

A second party of Germans had reached Kain in July, but 
upon the arrival of some Cossacks had retreated, leaving 
behind a quantity of arms and ammunition. Farther south, 
the mission which I have mentioned as being at Kerman 
made great preparations for crossing the Lut frorn Khabis. 
As this involved following a known route, on which alone 
there was water, the party was met near Deh Salm by a patrol 
of Indian cavalry, and one of the Germans was captured, 
while the others made the best of their way back to Kerman. 
Finally, an attempt was made from Bam to enter into relations 
with Bahram Khan of Bampur, with the view of organiz¬ 
ing raids into British Baluchistan. But the greedy Baluch, 
after hospitably receiving the enemy mission, consisting of 
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Dr^ Blach, an AustriaJi ^chacologistj and a Prussian wariunt 
officer, arranged for them to be robbed the day after they 
left him, when Or. Biach and hia coiripatuon were glad to 
escape with their lives. In 1916 the Governor-General of 
Kerman sent Dr. Biach to Bandar Abbas, where the latter 
informed me that he had come to Persia with a letter of 
introduction to me 1 I honoured this to the esrtent of expres^ 
ing a hope to the authorities in India that Dr. Biach would 
be allowed to pursue his archaeological studies, lie not 
the man to deal successfully with a cut-thioat Baluch Sirdsf^ 
Thi Posithn eft thg Chte of 1915.—At the end of 
German influence was paramount in Southern Persia, except 
at the ports. One proof of the seriousness of the situation 
was the fact that, out of seventeen branches of the Imperial 
Bark of Persia, no fewer than seven had fldlen into eneiny 
hands—those, namely, at Kermanshah, Ilamadan, Sultanabadj 
Isfahan, Shinia, Yezd, and Kerman, The Germans 
bank treasuries to the extent of ^ioo,ooc^ apart ftom me 
damage done to buildings, and in other ways. They aiw 
occupied the telegraph offices, and in some eases destroyed 
the instruments ; but relatively they did little harm, m they 
used the line themselves. At this period it estimated 
that there were over 300 Germans and Austrians, with 
Turks anil Indian seditionists, and perhaps one thousand 
Persian levies, who were formidable only so long as th^ ha 
no onpositirm to fear. On the other hand, the ^ition lU 
Northern Persia was comparatively satisfactory. Thanks to 
a display of force by Russia, followed up by some bar 
hitting, which dispersed the irregular levies of the enemy 
powers and their allies, the gendarmerie a most 
crisis had been successfiilly handled. It la understood that 
the two enemy representatives were withdrawn and disgrace , 
in any case, they did not again appear on the scene. 
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191 £l- A VEAH OF £fiB AKD FLOW 

TV fnfltflb of SIi Perfy S^Jdh ww twj rsnuirkibfe »nd urU worthy oF ihe 
tndltkiiu of tV Ind^n Army during' ihe lu booiiRd yw» qir mort^Lotn 
Chews ia tit Hamt af Lwdt, tt^ruary 10^ 191 yi 

The Rstiia-Turkiih Siru^k in Weitern Feriia. — Up ind 
down the historical route which leads from Baghdad to the 
heart of Persia the ebb and flow of battle were very marked in 
1916, At first success lay with the Turks, who, shortly 
after the retreat of the British from, Ctesiphon, crossed the 
Persian border to Kermatishah, which they occupied, and 
thence pushed forward to the neighbourhood of Hamadan. 
But they were not left undisturbed; for in March the Russians, 
who were justly elated at that astounding feat of arms, the 
capture of Eracmm, advanced in their turn, and drove the 
enemy as far as Karind. Almost simultaneously with this 
movement a second Russian column swept the ^ hostile 
Bakhtiaris out of Isfahan and brought back the British and 
Russian communities. 

In the summer the Turks again advanced. As a result 
of the capture of Kut troops were released and some ia,ooo 
regular infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 54 guna,^ supported by 
2000 levies, were despatched to attack the Russians, who could 
muster only 6000 infantry, 6tXiO Cossacks, and ig^ns. The 
Turks were therefore able to drive the weaker force before 
them, inflicting some loss, mainly through their threefold 
superiority in artillery, Kerman shah was evacuated, and then 
Hamadan, the retreat continuing as far as the Sultan Bulak 
range, which covered Kazvin and threatened a force marching 
on Teheran, At first the evacuation of Teheran by the British 
Legation was recommended, but wiser views prevailed, and 
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eventually only the ladies were sent to Enzeli, whence they 

^turned a few weeks laten -o 

The position^ however, was very difEcuIt, as the Russians 

were unable to spare reinforcements for this minor theatre an 
mainly confined their help to sending details to replace casual¬ 
ties. The Cossacks, whose thick uniform is most unsuitable 
for hot weather, suffered severely from sickness and lost a ve^ 
large number of horses, but it was generally realized that 
retreat was not a permanent set-back. It was reported tha 
the German officers with the Turkish Army wished to push 
on to Teheran. However that may be, until the end ot me 
year there was no change in the situation, the Russians un er 
the Cossack General Baratov maintaining their position and 
gradually making good their losses. . 

A Mission to Southern Persia.— the cnsis recorded in 
the last chapter, the question of the maintenance of law and 
order was earnestly discussed with the Persian Government, 
and, early in 1916, it was decided to despatch a mission to 
South Persia with the object of raising a Persian force, 11,000 
strong, to take the place of the gendarmerie, the greater part 
of which, under the influence of its Swedish officers, 
all practical purposes, joined the enemy or had dispersed owing 
to lack of pay. The object of the Mission was to create a 
force for the restoration of law and order in the interests o t e 
Persian and British Governments. Similarly, in the north, me 
Cossack Brigade was to be raised to the same establishmen^t. 
Both forces were to be equipped and maintained for t ^ 
duration of the war by Great Britain and Russia respective >. 
A mixed Financial Commission was to consider the question 
of their eventual maintenance and, when an agreement was 
reached. Great Britain and Russia guaranteed Persia a monthly 

subsidy of 200,ocx) tomans. _ . , 

1 was appointed to command the British Mission, ana 
reaching Delhi in January 1916 1 was instructed to or^nize 
it. The Foreign Department was in control. I soon learn 
that very little would be done to help me and that, owing 
to German success in driving out the British colonies, htt e 
hope was entertained of my being able to recruit a force o 
Persians, or leave the safety of the coast for the intenor. 
this period I ndia was squeezed dry of everything. For examp e, 
my modest demand for a section of mountain-guns was, a 
first, met with a discouraging non possumusy which was ultimate y 
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modified to the extent of providing me with tw-o old 
loaders. Machine-guns were not to be had, and I was informed 
that there was not one in reserve m India. Actually I was 
despatched with three British and three Indian officers and 
twenty Indian non-commissioned officers. I w^ also given 
an escort of 25 sowars from the Central In^dia Horse. The 
means placed at my disposal appeared to be inadequate for 
the task : but I realized that India was drained to supply 
Mesopotamia, and I also hoped that, if the situation in South 
Persia proved to be less gloomy than it appeared from Delhi, 

more woiild be done to help me, n: - i 

I reached Bandar Abbas in March, and at an oihcial 

reception on the beach I was welcom^ ^ J 

Daria Begi, Governor-General of the Gulf Ports, who had 
specially arranged his tour for the purpose. The Vice-Consul 
fthe late Mr. W. R. Howson) and the Deputy-Governor, Shuja 
Nizam, also welcomed the Mission, and rendered it throughout 
the most cordial and valuable assistance. 

Recruitinz at Bandar Recruiting operations were 

started without delay, and fifty-three men were passed and 
enlisted within twenty-four hours of our arnval. There was 
however, a strong anti-British party, and the next day all 
the recruits wished to return their advance of pay, on the 
ground that they did not wish to fight the Germans. That 
difficulty was surmounted and, thanks to the signal capacity 
of Captain R. C. Ruck, who handled his men with infinite 
tact and patience, and finally gained their rrapect and Jj^ection, 
regular drilling was started and a camp pitched at Naiband, 
th?« miles to the east of Bandar Abbas. TweWe days after 
our landing the Persian flag was hoisted over the camp with 
ceremony ; the force never looked back, and before very 
long it was able to guard Bandar Abbas and an important 

section of the caravan route. r.., 

Assassinamns at Lingah and Panjgur and the fall of Kul-a- 
Amara.-To give some idea of the difficulties which had to 
be faced within a few weeks of our arnval at Bandar Abbas 
it is desirable to recall two minor misfortunes and a great 
catastrophe. At Lingah the Governor maintained a guard of 
Tangistanis who, at German instigation i^.^-^dered the old 
and highly respected British Agent and his two brothers. 
They then surprised the little guard of seven Indian sepoy^ 
killing two and wounding four, and finally disappeared fro 
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the scene. Just about this date, in neighbouring Makran, 
two young British officers, Lieutenants Hughes and Horst, 
were assassinated—again at the instigation of German agents 
—by a Rind, who was himself kiUed by their sepoys. Finally, 
at the end of April, came the fall of Kut-al-Amara, which, 
although not a disgrace, was the gravest disaster ever suffered 
by British arms in Asia, The combined effect of the events 
of this terrible month of April was almost overwhelming ; 
but British phlegm saved the situation, and, although there 
was undoubtedly strong fanatical feeling in British Makran, 
which gave legitimate reason for deep anxiety, no wave of 
fanaticism, such as many feared, swept across Persia to India, 

A Mission $q Makran .—In 1916 a Mission was despatched, 
under the leadership of Major T, H, Keyes of the Political 
Department, to counter German intrigues on the Baluchistan 
frontier, and to prevent raids by a peaceful settlement of 
disput^. Starting from Gwadur in April, with an escort 
consisting of a company of infantry and some levies, Major 
Keyes slowly traversed Persian Baluchistan, meeting General 
Dyer near Kwash, He then marched sout^ visiting Bahram 
Khan at Bampur, and finally reached Chahbar in February 
1917, No actual opposition was encountered, owing in 
part to the excellence of the political arrangements, and in 
part to Dyer*s operations. One Sirdar wrote to say that he 
had dyed his nails and hair with henna with a view to seeking 
martyrdom, but in his next letter stated that he was busily 
engaged in collecting fuel and grass for the Mission 1 The 
results of the Mission were satisfactory, relations being opened 
up with all the leading chiefs. In view of the fact that 
Persian Baluchistan had broken its connection with Persia 
for many years, and that Bahram Khan, an upstart adventurer, 
had recently led a raid across the British border, Keyes 
deserved much credit 

The Eastern Persian Cordon^ 1916.^—In the previous 
chapter I referred to the arrangements hastily organized in 
order to prevent German parties from crossing the Afghan 
frontier* At the beginning of 1916 Brigadier-General R. E. 
Dyer was appointed to command this line* Raids on the 
long and vulnerable lines of communication were being 
instantly made by the Sarhad tribesmen, notably the 
Damanis and Ismailzais, who destroyed rest-houses and looted 
convoys and cam els« Dyer saw the importance of doling 
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immediately with, these brigands- He attacked them with a 
small column^ defeated them» and occupied Kwash, which, 
although merely a hamiet^ is the capital of Sarhad. The 
Damania and Ismailzais submitted^ but broke the agreements 
they had scaled, and Dyer again attacked them, capturing 
thousands of their sheep and indicting severe casualties, with 
the result that the brigand tribesmen finally yielded and took 
service as levies. The cordon now included a squadron of 
Indian cavalry stationed at Biriand and a second squadron 
at Dahana Baghi, supplemented by izoo levies with head' 
quarters in Sistan, but covering the frontier from Kum in 
the Kain district to Gurg in the Lut. 

Tht Saettss f>j Ka'asam-ul^M.tflk itftd his Sudden Death.' ■ 
In the previous chapter it was stated that the refugee Kawam 
had visited Sir Percy Cox at Bushire, He had asked for 
some rifles and ammunition and for pecunia^ aid, and had 
expressed his firm conviction that, if helped in this manner, 
he could defeat the rebel gendarmerie and his other enemies 
and restore the authority of the Persian Government in Fsrs. 
Nor did he exaggerate. His representative took over the 
rifles and ammunition which 1 had brought from India, 
Cox suppUed some guns captured from the Turks, to be 
worked by a few Indian gunners, and Kawam, moving inland 
from Lingah, received the submission of the headmen^ of 
the Arab tribes, who were much frightened upon hiring 
exaggerated accounts of the artillery, arms, and ammunition.^ 
\Yitb their assistance he decisively defeated the gendarmes 
at Lar, and then marched in triumph towards Shiraz. He 
was not destined to reach his home, for his horse fell when 
galloping after a gazelle, and his neck was broken. But his 
task was practk^ly accomplished, and his son, a man of 
twenty-eight, was able to enter Shiraz and punish the chief 
instigators of the rising. 

The Peiitiiai Situation in the Kerman Prvw««. --After 
studying the general position at Bandar Abbas, my wish was 
to push up to Kerman, as the German bands in Southern 
Persia would thus be checkmated. I should also have 
reached one of the chief cities of Persia, where f had lived 
as Consul for many years, and could reasonably expect to 

^ TtK Lkmitytlrnwiifif BAndkT A^bii InfarmaS mr \a ■ IrfUf 

H3IW HSCHtWHlrf iJut ihef c Wffd tWO biEteflCt of mrtlUirjf 

riflrt, aeJi with jffP r^pndj of imnitiJiLtinn. Gmf ij tht power of pupagiBii m 
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recruit a Kerman brigade through my long-standing connec¬ 
tion with the province^ 

My friend Farman Farma had not rcmaitiod long in 
office, but his successor, Sipahdar, had formed a Cabinet 
which maintained a benevofeuc neutrality, and this helped 
matters considerably. At Kerman the dermM mission had 
tried to win over Sirdar Zafar, the Bakhtiari Governor- 
General, but had not entirely succeeded. It had also failed 
with Sirdar Nusrat, the Commander of the Kerman army and 
the leading local notable. At the same time the Bakhtiari 
Governor-General was squeezing the country outrageously 
and Sirdar Nusrat was on bad terms with him. 1 he enemy 
knew that Sirdar Nusrac, a grandson of Valcil-uI-Mulk,*^ 
was a friend of the British, and so, a few days after my landing 
at Bandar Abbas, they attempted to assassinate Mm 1 ^ means 
of a bomb, hut the explosion only killed some of his followers 
and, under cover of the dust it raised, the Sirdar escaped with 
a alight wound. 

The Flight of the German Mission from Kerman and its 
Arrest in Pars. —^The tide now began to turn against the enemy. 
The success of Kawam, the repulse of the party which had 
crossed the Lut to Deh Salm, the feilurc of Biach at Bampnr, 
the bad behaviour of the Germans and Austrians at Kerman, 
and the landing of my Mission at Bandar Abbas, tended to 
make the German position at Kerman untenable. A few 
shots fired across the Fort by a clever partisan of Sirdar 
Nusrat roused the Bakhtiaris to action, and vacillating Sirdar 
Zafer had his hand forced by the tribesmen, who disarmed 
the gendarmes and the ** Democrats." Zugmaycr’s party at 
Bam fled via Baft to Silvan, but was attacked on the way 
by Bakhtiaris, who captured Dr. Biach and some money. 
The Kerman party also made for Sirjan, and suffered a few 
casu..jdes at the funds of Bucbakchi tribesmen in the service 
of Sirdar Nusrat. Kawam, at my suggestion, then took 
a hand in the game, and was able to capture practically 
the entire party, consisdng of nearly sixty Germans and 
Austrians, a dozen Turks, and a few Afghans, who subse¬ 
quently proved to be deserters from the Indian Army. They 
were Imprisoned in tlie fort at Shiraz, where I met them some 
seven months later. 

The March to Kermatty 280 MiUs.- —Before 1 had been very 
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long at Bandar Abbas, I found i^t my many Persi^ friends 
at Kerman, whose interests lay in the restoration of law and 
order, would welcome me. The chiefs of the two nomad 
tribes of the province also sent letters to me, followed by 
deputations headed by thmr relations. 1 intormed the 
authorities of the facts and reported that, if given an ^cort 
of a section of mountain-guns, a squadron of cavalry, and joo 
infantry, I hoped to be able to march to Kennan, to drive 
out the Germans, to restore the authority of the Pertian 
Government in the province, and to continue the work of 
raising the South Persia Rifles, as the force was uitunaiely 
called. My proposal was accepted, and late in April a swtion 
of the 33rd Mountain Battery under Major R, S. RothweH, 
a squadron of the i tth Lancers under the late Major S. M 
Bruce, and a wing of the [24fh Baluchis under Lieut.-Colonel 
p, Twiag, reached Bandar Abbas from Bushirc. ^ This 
dny force may perhaps claim the “ record" for distance 
marched during the Great War, most of the troops covering 
cocio miles during the next three years. It al^ won 
considerable success in the field, as the sequel will shou^ 
Unfortunately it was a mere detachment, no supi«y and 
transport or held treasure-chest officers being sent, and 
consequently we were overburdened with detailed work of 
this kind, in addition to our own heavy duties. 

Thanks to Sirdar Nusrat and the Deputy-Governor of 
Bandar Abbas, supplies were gradually laid out at the vanous 
Stages. Agents also were sent along the line of marim to 
explain to the villagers that we were coming as their friends 
and hoped to reopen the route to trade. Our chief anxiety 
wa£ tlie quc&tlun of traiisport* Bandar Abbis ^ 

hot by the end of March that no caravan owners from the 
interior will bring their camels to the Garmtir, knowing that 
they would fall sick or die. The loi^l camels are rarely u^ 
for transporting anything except grmn, and goods are carried 
by donkeys, which move very slowly and cannot manage 
big boxes. The owners of both classes of transport had no 
idea of marching together at fixed hours, and looked upon 
anything in the shape of an order with marked disfavour. 
Had much pressure been exerted, they would have attempted 
to decamp with their animals, and, had we been attache^ 
they would certainly have tried the same tactics. As 
previously mentioned, we had not a single officer to engage 
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or manage the transport, but fortunately we had the services 
of a capable telegraph official ; the Kerman Bank manager 
also helped us in drawing up the necessary contracts* Owing 
to the scarcity of water at some of the stages and the difficulty 
of managing a large amount of untrained transport—for we 
had to carry equipment for starting the Kerman brigade, 
spare rations, forage, and munitions—^we decided to proceed 
in two echelons, the first of which left Bandar Abbas on 
May 17* The march fell into two sections, that through 
the Garmsir consisting of eight intensely hot and malarious 
stages, while in the section that followed the cold nights of 
the interior brought out the fever* The villagers received 
us in a friendly spirit and showed no disposition to take 
to the hills* Indeed, one headman remarked to me in 
confidence that no Persian troops on the march would have 
found a living or movable thing left in the villages ; and 
this had, indeed, been my own former experience* At 
first the heat was very trying during the day, with an average 
maximum of iio^ F_, but shelter was generally obtainable, 
and the nights were cool* The crux of the march was the 
dreaded Tang-i-Zindan or Prison Defile,'* down which 
sudden floods have swept away many a caravan* Fortune, 
however, was kind, and the column passed through the defile 
and descended into the Pur-Ahmadi district, which was 
governed by a noted robber-headman, who provided supplies, 
albeit far from cheerfully* Two days later we entered the 
Kerman province at Dolatabad, where we were received by 
some old friends, who brought me a letter of welcome signed 
by the leading inhabitants of the city* 

From this point our anxieties were at an end for the time 
being, and our march was a triumphal progress, friends joining 
us at every stage, wMie the climate of the bracing uplands, 
though treacherous, was delicious after the enervating heat 
of the coast, MTe passed the beautiful Lalazar range, crossing 
into the Bardsir district by the Gudar-i-Kafanu, at an elevation 
exceeding 9000 feet, and a few days later the column, welcomed 
by Sirdar Nusrat and other notables, marched through the 
Kerman bazar with much pomp and circumstance* Quickly 
the telegraph-office and the bank resumed work, and once 
^am peace reigned at Kerman, the anarchists fleeing or 
hiding. One landowner told me that until the night before 
our arnval he had kept thirty of his villagers to guard 
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him, but that he had had no watchman since the column 
marched in. 

The arrival of British troops at Kerman and the genuine 
welcome they received was an event of some importance. 
In the first place, it marked the determination of the British 
Government to help Persia to restore law and order in the 
south, while it must have materially strengthened the hands 
of the British Minister at Teheran. More important, perhaps, 
was the ejffect in Afghanistan and Baluchistan, where evenp 
in Persia react on the political point of view more than is 
generally realized. It is not too much to state that the restora¬ 
tion of law and order in Southern Persia by British troops 
improved the situation in Afghanistan and on the North-west 
frontier of India, and allowed reinforcements to be sent 
abroad, which would otherwise have had to be retained in 
India for home defence. 

The March to Tezd^ 220 Miles. — Very soon after the 
arrival of the British force at Kerman it was decided that we 
should march to Shiraz. There were two routes. The one 
I favoured lay along the telegraph line to Yezd, and thence 
across to the Isfahan-Shiraz line at Dehbid. Moving by this 
route, I could feel confident that supplies were laid out, and 
could remain in touch with the authorities. The direct route 
via Sirjan and Niriz was shorter, but had no telegraph line, 
and so I could not be siare that supplies were laid out, or 
were safe if laid out. It was reported also that supplies were 
scarce along this route. Moreover, it ran through country 
inhabited by the Arab tribes, the most powerful of which, 
the Baharlus, had furnished the Germans with levies, and 
it seemed to be unwise to march across their summer quarters 
with hired transport, the owners of which would be ^ily 
intimidated into desertion. After much discussion between 
the various authorities, my view finally prevailed. 

Lieut. - Colonel G, L. Farran, who had started work 
unmediately after our arrival, was left behind with three other 
officers to recruit the Kerman brigade, a task in which he 
was entirely successful. Owing to the friendly attitude of 
the inhabitants there was less risk than would otherwise have 
been the case in leaving him without an escort, but his success 
reflected much credit on himself and his staff. 

The column marched on July 28, with Yrad as its 
immediate objective. The route lay throughout in a wide 
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valley which I had traversed more than once, and at the 
two Important centres of Bahramabad and Anar there were 
telegraph - ofHccs with capable ArnteniaTi signallers. We 
sought shade In, the orchards during the heat of the day, 
and admired the care with which the plantations of pistachio 
trees were tended. 

At Anar the Inhabitants were expecting a raid by the 
Baharlus, which actually occurred shortly after the column 
passed. They begged nie to leave them some troops, which 
was out of the question, but I told them that a Kerman brigade 
was being recruited and would, in time, help them. 1 now 
began to realize that our task would be much heavier than 
I had anticipated, as conditions were distinctly worse than I 
had supposed, the Arabs and other tribes raiding incessantly 
and In bodies many hundred strong. 

On August 14 the column reached ^ezd, where it 
welcomed by the recently returned British colony, and indeed 
by all classes. Dr. Whit^ of the Church Missionan' 
Society, immediately placed his hospital at my disposal, as did 
Dr. Carr at Isfahan, and I should indeed be ungratenil 
if I did not express my sincere appreciation of the great 
kindness shown to us all by the British colony. 

The March an Isfahan^ 190 MUes .—The onward move- 
ment of the column had to be considered in view of 
sudden change in the military situation in Persia, described at 
the beginning of this chapter. The Russian Commandant at 
Isfahan, whose appeal was supported by our Consul-Genera), 
telegraphed to me to join forces with him. He was threatened 
by a large body of Bakhtlaris, stilfened by Turkish regul^ 
with German officers and a battery of field artillery. To 
oppose this force Colonel Bielomestonov had only six hundred 
Cossacks and two field-guns at Isfahan, with small detachments 
at Kashan and Kum. The British colony had returned to 
Isfahan, where there was also a large Armenian population, 
which would inevitably be massacred if the Turlts capturct 
the place, and I was therefore naturally disposed to help tti 
defending the old capital of Persia. I lad 1 not agreed to 
do so, the Europeans and Armenians might have Hwl to 
Yezd alone a route infested by merciless bandits, while at 
Yesd itself supplies had run so low that my column 
not have remained there another week. In addition to 
reasons, 1 recognized that if Isfahan were taken my force 
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at Shirai would be almost in a trap, as the tribw would attock 
it in overwhclmmg numbers, and that U would be a mist^e 
to march into Fars before the safety of Isfiihan vas “sur^. 

It must be remembered that I had no base to fall back upon 
in case of disaster, and no trained transport^ without which 
a force la cruelly handicapped. These were my 
after much discussion i received orders to march immediately 

^'vVhiVe halting, I heard that some mules purebasri at 
bfehan and sent to Yezd with some Initan sowara of the 
consulate escort were being held up at Agda, sixty 
north-west of Ycad, by a body of L^ham robbers 150 s^ng. 
The squadron of cavalry, supported by a company of infant^ 
mourned on mules, started off to the rescue. They dnwe off 
the Ushanis and brought in the mul«^ which became of^e 
utmost value as soon as we had organmed a trustworthy body 

ofmulcte^^^ we followed lay for the first stage through 
sand-hills, but otherwise was monotonously level. News ^ 
received on the march that the Russians at Isfahan had 
defeated a body of hostile Bakhtiaris, but that a large force 
of enemy levi Jwith German artillety had rached Di^bmeh, 
about 80 miles north-west of Isfahan. We were ^ 

hasten our arrival, and accordingly we 

We traversed a district where the tmeks of large bodies or 
robbers were everywhere apparent, and heard most g oomy 
accounts of the entire lack of sccunty on the r™s. 
was generally the case, camvans took full advantage of emr 
escort. Throughout the march we took notes of the chief 
robber tribes and their leaders, which proved to be valuable 

PmtiaH at /jfeAd#.—We marched into Is^n on 
September ii. and had a m^t friendly reception from the 
British, Russian, and Armenian colomw and also from the 
Persian authoriti®. We Heard that the en^y force had 
retreated from Dumbineh, the general opinion being that 
exaggerated reports as to the strength of our column were 
the MUse. The Russians celebrated our arrival by a splendid 
b3mp«t, at which 1 was requaated to sign a jo.ot td^m 
with my collcagoc, convcyinj; our reapKIS to 
the Tsar, through General Baratov. In view of what happened 
so soon afterwards, 1 give it in full’: 
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In the ancient city of Isfahan, in the heart of Iran, the Russian 
force under Comman^nt Bielomestonov and the British force under 
General Sykes have now joined hands. *In accordance with the long- 
established Cossack custom of receiving guests with bread and salt, we 
now welcome the arrival of our dear allies, and to the thunder of the 
guns the allied forces in Isfehan drink to the health of the au^st 
leaders of the allied armies, and to that of General Baratov commanding 
the allied troops in Persia, Under the influence of this happy meeting 
and inspired by feelings of cameraderie. General Sykes and my^lf 
respectfully request Your Excellency to approach the Comirander-in- 
Chief of the gallant army of the Caucasus with a view to laying at the 
feet of our beloved Monarchs an expression of our feelings of unbounded 
loyalty, devotion, and readiness to lay down our lives under the burning 
sun of Central and Southern Persia in the protection of our common 
interests. 

A few days later this typically Russian message received 
a gracious reply from the Tsar. 

Russians have a genius for hospitality and enjoy sitting 
at table hour after hour, drinking toast after toast, and 
watching the wonderful Cossack dances. It was the day 
on which the British colony had been forced to leave Isfahan 
in 1915, and the celebration was therefore a double one. 
The toasts were accompanied by salutes of artillery, which 
not unnaturally caused a panic in the city. A second banquet 
was given in our honour by the Governor-General, a son of 
H.R.H. Zill-u-Sultan. The tables were laid in the historic^ 
Chehel Sutun^ where, as we feasted, memories could not fail 
to be evoked of the glorious Safavi dynasty, which at its 
zenith had been admirable, and at its fall pitiable. 

A review of the two columns was held in the “ Royal 
Square,” and, in inew of the subsequent disintegration of 
the Russian army, I shall never forget it. As senior officer 
I was requested to command the parade, and was carefully 
coached in the lengthy speeches, or rather toasts, which I had 
to make in Russian, The troops marched past in fine style, 
the squadron of Bengal cavalry at a gallop, whereas the first 
Cossack squadron went by at the wall^ the second dismounted 
and fired blank ammunition, and the third galloped past. 
Altogether there was much fraternizing between the officers, 
but little between the Cossacks and Indians, the separating 
gulf being too wide. 

We found the state of affairs in the Safavi capital of 
Persia distinctly interesting. Before the column made its 
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appearance, many of the wealthier inhabitants had packed 
up thdr portable property, ready to flee at an hour s notice. 
The situation was much relieved by the junction of the 
British and Russian forces, since, although we were but a 
small column, we had evidently succeeded m checkmating 
the intended Turldsh attack. The position at Isfahan 
accordingly improved considerably, and we were able to 
devote our attention to the question of secunng the trade 

rout^^e under their energetic Commandant kept 

the main route to Teheran more or less safe, but made no 
attempt to protect the route to Shiraz or that leading across 
the Bakhtiari hills to Ahwaz. They did their best to attack 
the robber bands in the district, and not without succ^. 
Had the Cossacks been withdrawn, the Persians had nothing 
to take their place. A force of Persian Cossacks was being 
raised under Russian instructors, but the recruits were not 
good material and, in any case, would require much training 
before being fit to take the field. The Russians stood no 
nonsense from the Bakhtiaris and confiscated all the property 
belonging to the enemy leaders, among whom was Btbt 
Mariam, sister of Sirdar Zafar, who aspired to play a leading 
role- They generally sold or retained carpets, mrnitur^ 
horses, money or jewelry, while houses and land they placed 
in a fund to be paid into a department termed the Crown 
Propertv of H.M. The Tsar a very questionable pro¬ 
ceeding'. The Cossacks, when patrolling, mvanably took what 
they required without payment, which is, of course, the 
Per'sian custom, but opens the way to serious abuses. 

No section of the community welcomed us more warmly 
than the Armenians. Their head, the Archimandrite, in¬ 
formed me that they were in an agony of suspense when 
the Turkish advance on Isfahan was known, and that the 
Patriarch had appealed to the Grand Duke Nicolas, who had 
replied that the safety of the community mainly depended on 
my column marching to Isfahan. 

The Opening of the Ahwaz Route .—During the presence 
of the column at Isfahan, the question of reopening the 
route to Ahwaz was brought up. The longer section of the 
Lynch route, as it is also termed, runs across Bakhtian ternto^ 
and was reasonably safe. Accordingly, some 16,000 loads 
had been brought as far as Kawa Rukh, the last stage under 
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Bakhtiari rule, and there dumped, as the remaining section 
of fift7 miles to Isfahan was practically closed by Jafar Kuli, 
a leading brigand. The merchants of Isfahan were suffering 
severely, for not only was their money tied up, but their goods 
had been lying for months in the open, and, in many cases, 
were deteriorating. It was clear that the Russians would 
do nothing in the matter, and it therefore seemed desirable 
to see what the column could do in the interests of British 
and Persian trade. A strong detachment of all arms accord¬ 
ingly marched to Kawa Rukh with 3000 unloaded camels 
and mules. The road lay mainly across the level open 
valley of the Zenda Rud, but a very difficult pass led to 1^3,wa 
Rukh itself. The unwieldy caravan was loaded up early the 
next morning and started back. The escort, after clearing 
the pass, found that Jafar Kuli was in force and ready to 
fight in some low hills at the foot of the pass. Sending on 
the caravan under a guard, the escort attacked the robber, 
who were about 300 strong, but scattered about in low mils, 
so that they offered unsatisfactory targets. In spite of 
they were driven off with perhaps twenty casualties, and the 
loads were safely brought into Isfahan. Jafer Kuli, whose 
career was destined to be cut short through British activity, 
was apparently frightened at the result of the action. At any 
rate, the remaining loads were brought into Isfahan without 
molestation, and the route remained safe for some months. 

The Sirjan Episodcj August-October 1916. — ! 

reached Kerman I found Obaydulla Effendi, the so-called 
Turkish Ambassador to Afghanistan, and one or two 
Germans who had escaped from Askabad. Obaydmla, a 
member of the first Turkish Parliament, knew English ^d 
had visited England at the head of a deputation. He 
professed to be bitterly hostile to the British Government but 
friendly to individual Englishmen ; and our relations were 
as pleasant as was possible in the circumstances. 
enemy subjects were naturally making mischief and, with the 
approval of the Persian authorities, I decided to send them, to 
India ; there were also some Austrians left behind wounded 
at Sirjan whom it was desirable to evacuate. The difficul^ 
was to provide an escort to the coast. It was out of the 
question to weaken my little force. Farran was naturally 
averse to my leaving these prisoners at Kerman, his difficulties 
being sufficiently great as things were. I explained matters 
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to India and reported that, although the arrangement was 
not satisfactory, I was engaging a Persian Prince whom I 
had kno-n for years ari who lived at Kerman, to go to 
Bandar Abbas via Siijan in charge of these prisoners. Un¬ 
fortunately, after the arrival of the party at Siijan, news of 
the Turkish advance was received, while for several weeks 
the route to the coast was blocked by the Baharlus. The 
result was \ the Prince began to waver, and when Husayn 
Khan, a Buchakchi chief, proposed to carry off the prisoners, 
he made no objection and even accompanied the party. 
Husayn Khan accordingly released the prisoners, taking them 
to the hills, and then began collecting his tribesmen and 
some robbers with the idea of attacking the British. 

Meanwhile the Indian authorities had despatched a 
platoon of infantry under a British officer to take charge of 
the prisoners, a second body of seventy infantry to escort a 
convoy consisting of arms and ammunition for the Kerman 
brigade, and a third body to strengthen the original escort. 
The convoy reached Kerman safely, although followed by a 
band of Baharlus for some ffistance, and, strengthened by 
the addition of a mountain-gun and some gunners, the escort 
marched out 140 strong to Saidabad, the town of Sirjan. 
A few days later Major L. C. Wagstaff with the other 
two united detachments, numoering only fifty effective rifles, 
marched on Sirjan from Baft. Husayn Khan and Obaydulla 
fled towards Darab, and a pursuit by the Kerman column 
failed to overtake them. This ended the first part of the 
episode. 

A fortnight after his flight Husayn Khan suddenly 
occupied Saidabad with a handful of tribesmen and some of the 
released prisoners. He was undoubtedly in correspondence 
with a party of the citizens, who welcomed him and opened 
fire on the camp of the British force. Wagstaff immediately 
attacked, although the ground round the town was mostly bare 
and devoid of cover. But on the south side there were some 
walls, and, by using the gun, the infantry was able to push 
forward gradually, and at nightfall to enter the town. Husayn 
Khan and his enemy allies escaped in the dusk. This, the 
first feat of arms undertaken by Indian troops in the Kerman 
province, had a most favourable effect upon the situation, 
exaggerated reports of the action spreading all over Southern 
Persia. 
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Thi /’tfj/j'/flfl in Fars .—After the unfortunate death of 
Kawam-ul-MuIk his son made good his position at Shiran 
and entered into friendly relations with his hereditary enemy, 
Sokt-u-Dola, Chief of the Kashas, and the most powerful 
personage in Southern Persia, Famian Farma had readied 
Isfahan in the summer^ with a small force consisting mainly 
of his personal body guar dj perhaps two hundred strong, and 
tw'o Maxims. He was joined by Lt-Xolonei H, Gough, the 
newly appointed Consul^ and by a bank manager ano some 
telegraph officials, charged to reopen thdr respective offices 
at Ifrhima. His Highness had. sent on his representative 
to take charge at Shiraa, This individual was notoriously 
corrupt and b^ii to " squeeze ” at a time when it was 
particularly unwise to do so. Meanwhile Solat had met 
Farman Farms at Kumishah, and had been treated, as he 
consUkred, with scant respect, not having received his 
investiture as Chief of the Kashgus, because he was unwilling 
to pay the ;(^io,tx>o which His Highness expected as a 
“ fee,” He had therefore suddenly ridden back to Shiraa 
determined to make trouble. As a result, when Farman 
Kanna reached Dehbid, he was informed that his deputy had 
been imprisoned, and that if he advanced he would be attacked 
by the united forces of Solat, Kawam, and the gendartiierie. 
As there were no supplies at Dehbid, 11 is Highness retreated 
to Abadelq where he opened negotiations, the result of which 
was that he finally won over the majority' of his adversaries 
So effectually was this accomplished that he again moved 
forward and reached Shiraz in October, being met by Kawam 
a day’s march out, Solat, on the other hand, went off to his 
tribe in sullen morxl, 

TAe March w ShiraZt jj 26 MiUs. —^Towards the end of 
October, the Russian ]>osition had become much stronger 
ami it was clear that the Turks would not advance any farther 
into Persia. It was therefore decided to march to ShiraZt 
where the presertcc of the column was badly needed. Thanks 
to the tdcgraph officials, there was little difficulty about 
supplies, which had been arranged from Is&han for part of 
the way ; but the Consul had informed us that there was 
great scarcity at Shiraz, and we therefore took a quantity of 
wlteat with us. 

At Kumishah, the Governor begged u» to recover a 
tmntbcr of stolen sheep ana other property from a robber- 
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village some miles off the route. It appeared advisable to 
strike a blow in the interests of law and order, so a forced 
march was made, the village was surrounded, the brigands 
were captured, and the sheep recovered. The prisoners, 
two of whom were the leaders of the band, were handed over 
to the local authorities, and they, after a while, released them 
in return for heavy bribes. Such is Persia, alas ! 

When we crossed into the province of Fars, we were 
met by an officer and some sowars of the Swedish gendarmerie, 
and all along the route to Shiraz we inspected posts held by this 
force. At Yezdikhast, with its village set on an isolated rock 
shaped like a ship, we found that we were in the centre of the 
robber-swept zone, the Boir Ahmadi tribesmen raiding with 
impunity by four passes from the west. As a consequence 
the route was utterly deserted, and we saw only one caravan 
during the entire march. 

At Abadeh we were met by Mohamed Ali Khan, 
Kashgai, who claimed to have done great things for the 
British and clamoured for large sums of money, I mistrusted 
the man, and in 1918 he fully justified my opinion, for he led 
the attack on the British. Abadeh is a little town situated 
150 miles south of Isfahan, or rather less than half-way to 
Shiraz, and both from its position and its size became, next to 
Shiraz, our most important centre in Fars. Its inhabitants, 
among whom were many Bahais together \rith a good sprink¬ 
ling of “ Democrats,” were never friendly to us. 

Northern Fars lies very high, with an average altitude of 
6000 feet, the plateau culminating in the Kaoli Kush pass, 
which exceeds 9000 feet. Farther south is the hamlet of 
Dehbid, situated at 7500 feet, where an English Inspector 
of Telegraphs was usually stationed. In the summer it was 
an important centre for controlling the tribesmen, who 
camped in their thousands in this area. So far the country 
had been open and easy, but, on descending from Dehbid, 
we entered a maze of low hills followed by a series of defiles. 
We camped near the tomb of Cyrus the Great and then 
threaded our way through the Stone Cut ” passage along 
the historical Polvar River. As this was known to be im¬ 
passable for our wagons, a party marched to the east via 
Kadlrabad and the Tang-i-Kamin, which was finally adopted 
as the main route. 

We halted at Persepolis to rest the column, and also 
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to give all ranks a chance of seeing its wonderful ruins,* 
and on November 11 we entered Shiraz. We were welcomed 
with much ceremony by Farman Farma, Kawam-ul-Mulk, 
and the notables, and had completed a march of one thousand 
miles through the heart of Persia. 

* » A Britiaii NX.O, remarked thit wbocTcr aild that thme n^umenU belonged to the 
ttoae age wja undoubtedly right I An Indi^ complained that it waa no ihow pltee, but 
** itono^ only atones.” 
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THE HESI'ORATIOM OF ORDER. fS SOUTHERN PERSWj I9t7 

Shiru and tho Siream of Kukni and that »weet-Meneed hiom 
Ditcange not, fof '(ii the mole o-ti tlio <h*ek of the Srtoo Clinwu* i 
h diirn from the WBWr of Kliier *bkh u liltuwd in darVue^i, 

While the <*ijpcc of fliw wattr 11 ilie AlUh ho Akhir.—rRAtiiz. 

Thi OrifTw 9J the S'iaedish Qendtjttnme .— Tn 19*^ 
main Bushire-Shinz-Isfahan caravan route was closed owing 
to the constant presence of raiding parti« which defied the 
weakness of the central authority* Sniraz itself was scene 
of disgraceful riots, in which Jews were robbed and killed, the 
disturbances having been organized by 5 oIat-u-Dola with the 
view of discrediting Kawam-ul-Mulk, who trying to 
maintain some kind of order in the city and neighbourhood* 
The British Government, impelled by the steadily increasing 
losses to British trade;, Insisted that a small force of British 
troops should be sent into the country, with a^ view to its 

e cification, in the autiHnn of 19* Central India 

orse this thankless task was assigned* Meanwhile the 
British had supported the wish of the Persian Covernment to 
create a gentiatroerie under Swedish th 

view of the fact that in the north a Cossack brigade trained 
by Russian officers had been in existence for nearly a 
tion, it would have been fitting to entrust this task to British 
officers. The nustake then made cost us very dear, 
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T/ii Sxipeiiiih O^ctn — thtir P&!Uy avd F^i/ure, — The 
Swedsah officers, twenty in number, who reached Peraia 
in August 19U, were confronted by many difficulties. 
They had no knowledge of the country, the people, or the 
language ; nor were they accustomed to deal with Moslems- 
The Russian Government, jealous for the Cossack Brigade, 
regarded the creation of the new force with no friendly eye- 
The Persian Government, although anxious for its successj 
was not helpful in any useful way and was most irregular 
as regards payments. The British Legation, on the cotitrar]^ 
helped and supported the force with advances of money and 
in many other ways, realizing that, unless it succeeded in 
restoring order, Persia might well break up into a number 
of robber-^wept provinces. 

At first the wrong class of man was enlisted, but gradually 
better men joined and steady progress was effected. The 
Swxdcs drilled their men well but, off parade, saw little^ of 
them. They allowed the Persian officers to pay them, which 
resulted in much embezzlement. They considered them¬ 
selves to be mainly Instructors, but, outside these limits, 
achieved success in the North, dealing admirably with the 
Bakhtiaris in Teheran, as mentioned in Chapter LXXXIV., 
thereby raising the prestige of the force considerAbly, 

In Pars they were not successful. They did not reali^ic 
that they were confronted with a very serious problem. 
Colonel Mjalmarson proved this by only asking for 
men to be posted on the route and 1800 to form a mobile 
column, whereas twice that force was needed. ‘Hieir officers, 
too, tried to use their men in the field before they wpe 
fully trained, with disastrous results, the actual position being 
defined in an encounter with Kashgais near Shiraz, when the 
gendarmes behaved badly, surrendered without striking a 
bluw, and were disarmed, 

The fondamcntal error of the Swedes was that they built 
posts, large and small, along the route to be protected, and 
garrisoned them with large or small bodies or troops. The 
smallest posts, situated about four or five miles apart, being 
held by only eight men, offered a tempting bait to the tribes¬ 
men, who frequently captured them and seized the coveted 
rifles without loss. The men, who were never moved to the 
large centres for training, had little ideii of discipline. They 
blackmailed the caravans (when any passed) and were very 
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litde better than the local levies whom they superseded, 
though they cost the Persian Government large sums of 
money. It cannot be too clearly understtrod that the only 
method of keeping a route safe in Persia is to suwrise the 
raiding tribes with well-trained mobile columns. Curiously 
enough, Persians considered that this method hardly 

'* cricket." and Farman Farma often expressed his opinion 
that we ought not to punish tribesmen except when meeting 
or following up raiding banda. Needless to say, as the 
distances were great and the raiders extremely nK>bile, we 
should have worn out men and horses without achieving any 
satisfactory results, had we merely proceeded to the scene of 
a robbery'and followed up the tracks ; whereas, as soon as 
the tribesmen, and more especially their chiefs, realised that 
raiding, sooner or later, resulted m receiving severe punish¬ 
ment, the game became less attractive. 

Takifig ovfr ffif Gendartnetif^ November i^i 6 , \\hcn the 
column reached Shiraz, the gendarmerie forc^ numbering 
30QO, was spread from the borders of Pars to Shimz and from 
that centre to Kazenin, a total distance of 300 miles. There 
were no Swedish officers in charge. The problem that 1 ^ 
before me was one of eictreme difficulty'. To begin with, 
I had been starved ‘ as regards officers and equipment. 
Actually, apart from the column itself, which could not spare 
an officer except on an emergency, I had my staff officer and 
a Political Assistant to administer the column and the two 
growing forces at Kerman and Bandar Abbas, besides organti- 
ing the force in Pars with the assistance of two temporary 
officers, who preceded the column to Shimi. The 

Persian Govern men t at that time was not unfriendly', but it 
had not agreed to my taking over the force, and consequently 
Farma could not authoriT,^! tfit to do sti. Many ot 
the Persian officers were pro-German. They had seized 
O’Connor and the British colony only a year previously, had 
subsequently driven Kawam from Shiraz, and had been a 


1 Tli« fnUDwiBIt quBUtiMI from tkr refcrfi of tie 
Bit p«nt“ Mijw-CmnU Mjurke bcU^r " 1 ^ t * Hitt )n>u h«til tUKntio™ U-t 
s/kST". Unit iuW «• rcpxiB Bff.rrrt „J o,»ipmont»' = ' Y« : I hlK 

MtufiCtOty nw. Init ihrt^ no lie tUreftl. inJ I' '"iv to uyr notiM ipJ e 

tS tntlii Offiee itronglr *" t *o«iU i«tc iS.i ih* tn4u 0«i« ’“”"'1"* 

[«cn thnK»*hout, lod tlut vlen t ^ ton»™iiJff-tn.CKi<f in 

iJtlj of aniJ the roreipi JJ^pyriment. mirttn ^^ily unpwed. At *''' 
wu K»erriy the <lo*l eKtC^U by ibr *” 

|J? tfj aoJ lefTi 
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law unto themselves. They had also, at the begirming of 
the year, drawn up and signed an agreement with Solat in 
the following terms : 

I In every matter that concerns Persia, and especia% in the war 
againk the Russians and the English, we promiw mutual aid and supp^. 

2. At the right time we and our party will nse and fight the two 

states. . 1. L • 

2. Our friends and enemies will be common to both parties. 

To take over and administer the gendarmerie seemed to 
be beyond m? power without an adequate staff ; it must also 
be recollected that, if they refused to be taken over, they 
possessed field-guns, machine-guns, and considerable numbers. 
On the other hand, if I did not take them over and pay them, 
they would speedily break up and join our enemies 
best, become mere brigands and rob the suppU« on which 
the life of Shiraz depended. Another serious difficulty wm 
that the caravan route could not be left unguarded whi e 
the units were being reorganized and trained ; and, finally, 
owing to the scarcity of foodstuffs, I had to buy 
side Pars, a cruel commitment in addition to my otner dim- 
culties. However, the boldest course is frequently the ^s«t 
and, accordingly, the day after our arrival, I assembled the 
Persian officers and explained to thepi that they were being 
absorbed into the South Persia Rifies, a force that wzs being 
raised for the Shah’s Government and was Persian m its 
allegiance. So far as I could hear, the majority, both omcem 
and men, were attracted by the prospects of regular pay anU 
realized that we were acting in the interests of Persia ; ou 
a large minority, including the most active elements, w^ 
hostile to the change, as promising to put an end to the 
anarchy from which they had profited. 

To an energetic Canadian I entrusted the reorganization 
of the gendarmerie, with the idea of converting it ^ ^ 
Pars Brigade. At first our efforts were concentra.ted on 
paying, rationing, and clothing the men, who were m rags 
and half-starved. On our march across Pars we had gone 
into matters at each centre, and were able to deal with e 
situation in that section, so far as the bare necessity were 
concerned, while a British officer was despatched to Kazerun 
to ascertain its needs. , 

The Question of Communications .—As a help to under^and- 
ing the actual condition of Southern Persia, it is desirable to 
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give a description of the state of its communications. These 
were merely tracks made by the caravan animals, the sole 
“ engineers ” in Persia. Wheeled traffic was possible only in a 
few sections, and even there at the risk of constant breakdowns. 
From Bandar Abbas there are two main routes running inland, 
that by the Tang-i-Zindan, which we followed in the march to 
Kerman, and another farther to the west, by the Tang-i-Zagh 
and Gakum (Tarum) to Siijan. The latter route was alnoost 
without supplies, mainly because the Arab tribesmen had 
carried off the live-stock of the villagers, who had in some cases 
deserted their homes ; but it was safer in respect of floods, and 
Sirian was the best point to serve as our “ Clapham Junction. 
Except in a sandy area just behind Bandar Abbas, the Tan^i- 
Zagh and a few other sections, the country was suitable for 
cars. Two of these indispensable means of rapid transport 
reached us from Quetta, having been driven across the desert 
for hundreds of miles to Bam and so to Kerman —^ frat of 
which the drivers might well be proud. We then graMly 
prepared routes practicable for cars in every direction. From 
Kerman we opened up to Yezd, Bam, and Siijan, to the last- 
mentioned centre over a difficult pass. From Sirjan we made 
the road passable southwards to Hajiabad, about twenty-five 
miles north of the Tang-i-Zagh, and westwards to Niriz, where 
there was a very difficult pass, with a descent of 1200 feet, 
which Subadar-Major Ali Dost, an officer of a Pioneer regment, 
prepared for the cars in the most wonderful manner. Finally, 
from Shiraz, roads were opened to Niriz, to Khaneh Zinian on 
the Bushire route, and northwards to Isfahan. On this northern 
section, by means of a causeway, we avoided the construction 
of two bridges over the Polvar River. Motoring in Persia 
involved many risks, especially at the outset, but we opened up 
altogether more than 1000 miles of main routes, and nothing 
that we did appealed so much to the peasants and caravan owners. 
The Khans, too, were longing for the day when they could buy 
cars and visit their estates in comfort. Unfortunately the 
Tang-i-Zagh, which may be regarded ^ the neck of the bottle, 
was never pierced. Labour companies and skilled blasters 
were not available until the autumn of 1918, and after the 
armistice the work was stopped. The crux consisted of some 
400 feet of blasting, the rest of the work being well within 
the capacity of Persian labourers working under Europran 
engineers. We made a metalled road only across the six miles 
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of sand near the coast, and elsewhere wc cut tracks over 
passes, blew up rocks, cleared away stones and built or 
mended bridges ; but wc did not construct roads properly 
so called, the cost of which would have been colossal, with 
lack of material, absence of water for binding, and scarcity 
of labour and supplies. Touring cars ran easily over the 
hard surface, but motor lorries would soon have made deep 
ruts. In other words, the routes in Southern Persia were 
suitable for a certain amount of light motor traffic, but not 
for the heavier motor lorries. 

The Rebellion at Kaxerun .—We had hardly taken over the 
gendarmerie and the British officer had only just returned 
from Kazerun when we were confronted with a most difficult 
situation. In the first plac^ we obtained proofs of a wid^ 
spread plot engineered against us by Solat, together with 
many officers of the gendarmerie and Kawam’s chief officer. 
We arrested the three Persian officers, who were ringleaders, 
and the Consul induced Kawam to dismiss his dangerous 


adviser ; but the plot was not scotched. 

Some years previously Nasir Diwan, a headman or 
Kazerun, had led a rising against the gendarmerie. On the 
present occasion this individual, instigated by Solat, as we 
afterwards ascertained, treacherously attacked the garrison or 
the South Persia Rifies, which he stripped and turned out. 
At the same time he seized and imprisoned the Governor. 
He was in constant communication with the rebel tribcsnien 
who lived behind Bushire, a fact which made the position 
distinctly serious. At first the outbreak appeared to be an 
incident without much political importance, and it was hope 
that prompt action might save the situation ; indeed, the 
extent of the rebellion was not grasped until fresh facts came 


to light. _ 

Between Shiraz and Kazerun there are two most dim- 
cult passes. That of the “Old Woman” is crossed at an 
elevation of 7400 feet, and there is a descent of 3000 feet in 
four miles, and then the “ Pass of the laughter," which is 
even steeper, has to be ascended. The winter had set in an 
some snow had fallen. It was decided to send out a 
consisting of the bulk of the column and a detachment of the 
South Persia Rifles, to push through to Kazerun if there was 
no opposition, but to act with caution if the thickly worae 
pass were held in force. I had crossed this section of the 
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country twice and knew that, with the tiny force available, 
it was impossible to force it, if the mount^neers had joined 
Nasir Diwan. Actually the opposition was stronger than was 
anticipated, the range being held by hundreds of riflemen, 
and most fortunately the advance was held up before the 
column became involved in the hills. It was soon realized 
that a large force was needed to deal with the situation, and 
so, after some skirmishing, in which there were a few 
casualties on both sides, orders were given to withdraw to 
Shiraz. This was the only occasion on which the column 
was unsuccessful during its three years in Persia. 

The result of the rebellion was that the South Persia 
Rifles guarded the road to a point a few miles beyond Khaneh 
Zinian, and no farther, the countiy between that village and 
the neighbourhood of Bushire being in rebellion against the 
Persian Government. Until the Kashgai chief, who was the 
mainspring of the rebellion, could be defeated and crushed, 
there was little hoj>e of permanently reopening the caravan 
route between Busmre and Shiraz. 

The German Prisoners .—It has already been mentioned 
that the Germans and Austrians who fled from Kerman were 
arrested by Kawam. When Farman Farma reached Shiraz, 
he found them in the Fort which commanded the palace, 
and guarded by Kawam’s Arabs, in whom, to put it mildly, 
he did not repose implicit confidence. His ^Highness was 
determined that we should assume responsibility for the 
prisoners, and we searched for a house which could be 
guarded. But we could not find one, and in the end he 
took them over, after receiving express instructions on the 
subject from Teheran. Through their servants and by other 
means the prisoners intrigued with our enemies, and it was 
finally arranged that they should be taken northwards as far 
as the boundary of Fars and handed over to the Russians. 
There was a certain risk involved in breaking up my little 
force in order to supply an escort strong enough to resist 
attempts at rescue which would otherwise have been made, but 
the result of removing the prisoners from Shiraz was excellent. 

Among the papers which fell into our hands was a sketch 
drawn by a German officer, in which the Persian was shown 
as being descended from a pig, a fox, a hyena, 3. hare and a 
vulture ; the carrion-eater laid an egg and a Persian was 
born 1 Zugmayer’s diary was also a wonder - tale. The 
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capture of Teheran by the Turks, the entry of Scajiditiavia 
into the war on the side of the Central Powers, the repeated 
dcfcit of the column by Bakhtiaris and other tribesmen, and 
filially my c^turc near Oehbid, were all set down with naive 
credulity. The document caused us considerable amusement. 

The 0#fw/ ReeogHtrioH of the South Tefti& Rsfieh Uarch 
1^17.—The winter passed without any attack from Kazerun, 
and the positloti was improved early in January by the receipt 
of a telegram from Vuaugh-u-Dola, the Prime Minister, 
thanking me for my efforts to restore iaw* and order. On 
March 21 the South Persia Rifles were officially recog- 
nized by the Persian Government. 1 his act naturany helpw 
matters considerably, and Famian Farma, at a reception, made 
an cited lent speech to the assembled Persian officers, point¬ 
ing out the identity of the interests of the two Powers, and 
referring to the ancient friendship existing between them. 

The Arrival of Reinfarcefueititf April 19 \ 7*— 1 h^d rcjiortw 
that my position would be very dangerous when the noinads 
returned to the uplands in the spring, unless my force were 
strengthened. Troops were despatched, and in April Colonel 
E, K, Orton and 1 ieutenant-Colonel G. P- Grant arrived m 
a car which had made the wonderful journey from Quetta. 
It had been let down the pass near Niriz, before the route had 
been made, by the combined cffTort of an infantry regiment 
and many strong drag-ropes. Later, the rein for cements 
marched in. Including a squadron of Burma Mounted 
Rifles left at Gakum, my command was increased bv 
squadrons and the 16th Rajputs under Lieut .-Colon el G. IC 
Vanrenen. The relief experienced can hardly be expressed 
in words. We had been working for terribly long houre, aiid 
yet could not feci that the work was properly done. V\ * 
had anxiety about the accounts., which we had no time to 
supervise adequately. In the end they worked out satis- 
factoKly. The fact that my staff was increased from one to 
eight, and later to twelve members, and that they 
fijdly employed from morning to evening, speaks for itself 
The QrgaHis.atioH of the South Persia —It 

possible to give more than an outline of the organization 0 
the South Persia Rifles, Wc were bound to pvc as much 
pay as the Swedes had settled in the case of the genda^ 
Tncrie, and there were numerous customs, perquisites, ao 
abuses which required delicate handling. From the start* 
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the men were paid In the presence of a Bridsh officer and, 
in spite of hostile Intrigue, they began to like their officers 
and to appreciate Hriuali fturnm. The forcc^ cxpcnsiv.^ 
from the fiicl that its two headquarters were far inland, and 
from thedearnesa of local supplies owing to locusts, drought, 
and anarchy- Moreover, the exchange was mt^t un&TOUTablc 
to us. During the decade before the war, a Imn was worth 
fourpence ; but, owing to the flooding of Northern Pereia 
with paper roubles, the rise in the value of silver, the curtail¬ 
ment ofminting, and the restrictions to trade, it became worth 
eightpence and thereby doubled our expenditure in Indian 

’'^ThTsouth Persia Rifles were organiaaid with the jnew of 
ultimately attaining to the strength of ii.ooo men but the 
highest figure actually reached was 8000. The force wm 
divided Into brigades in the Pars and Kerman pro^nces, wi^ 
a regiment at Bandar Abbas. The Ears bn^de had the 
heavier task, as It had to deal with the very powerful Kashas, 
the powerful Arabs and other minor tnbes, such as the raiding 
Ijishanis, Chahar Rahis, and Tutakis. To it were therefore 
given two regiments of cavalry as against one for Kerman 
but in both hrigadea there were to be three battalions of 
infantry, one mountain battery of four guns, one secoon of 
Field Artilleiy. one Machine-Cun Section, and one hidd 
Company of Engineers. The way in which young Bnti^ 
officers and non-commissioned officers set to wor^ the 
initiative, ijaticnce, and tact they display^ m the face ot 
constant hostility and intrigue, made me fc*l very proud of 
my countrymen, who during the Great War built up a force 
which, in spite of vicissitudes, had made gooii, and represented 

a valuable asset to Persia.^ . 

Tke Among the most important questions that 

confronted us were our relations with the Kashas, the 
Khamseh, and other nomad tribes. Chief among them were 
the Kashgais, who arc of Turkoman origin and retain the 
Turklsh fanguage. Nowadays the tribe is about 13^000 
strone. The Kashgais move farther than any other tnbe m 
their annual migration from their Kisklak, or winter quarters, 
to their Yilak, or summer quarters, their winter migration 
extending to Gelahdar near the Persian Gidf, and their 
summer movement reaching more than aoo miles 'wrth^® 
to the vicinity of Kumkhah where they arc in touch with the 
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Bakhtiaris. Several of the districts into which Far^ ts divided 
were entirely in the hands of the Kashgais^ who thereby con- 
troUed a population of ioO>Ooo villagers, In theory Qch 
family in the tribe provides a fighting man^ but actually, 
owing mainly to supply difficulties, not more than 5000 
Kashgais have ever kept the field. Thw possessed 15,000 
Mamer rifies and had large quantities of ammunition when 
they fought us. The leading tribes are Darashuri, Kashkuli, 
Farsimadan, Shishbuluki, Khani, and Gallaaan Oghri, 
Their physique is fine, and their bravery was unquestionable. 
Our relations with Solat were generally strained, A 
reference to the Blue Books ‘ of the decade before the war 
will show that he was a typical nomad—treacherous, vin¬ 
dictive, suspicious, avaricious, and in some ways childish. 
He was opposed to our presence in Fars ; for he knew 
that his posidon as " Uncrowned King ” would be destroyed 
if we succeeded in restoring the authority of the Persian 
Government, and that the source of the greater part of his 
wealth, which he amassed by sending out bands to rob and 
by blackmailing landowners, would be cut ofiT. He had an 
invincible repugnance to paying any revenue^ although he 
collected it in full. Consequently he was Immensely rich. 
With him our policy whs to be as friendly as possible, and to 
try by eve^ means to wean him from his haoits of robbery 
and sjpoUation ; above alt, to avoid a break with him. 

loe arrival of reinforcements and the capture of Baghdad 
had influenced the local situation favourably for the time 
being. Solat was therefore inclined to come to terms with 
us and, as wc desired nothing better, we arranged to visit him 
near Khaneh Zitiian. He was unwilling to enter Shiraz, 
for that would oblige him to visit Farman Farma, whom he 
entirely mistrusted. When we met, he struck me as a finc' 
looking man of about forty, with a weak chin and distinctly 
arrogant. For a nomad chief he displayed considerable 
luiowledge of events, and he had clearly profited by his 
intercourse with English officials and civilians in jiast years. 
\\'c discussed various questions, hut, in the nomad manner, 
he declined to make any reply at the first meeting. He 
occupied a large doublC'fly tent during the day, but, from 
fear of assassination, never slept two mghts running in the 

^ Veftii, ^ {19^3-), (here u t moit aiunmaluav dBoifciifia tlu luVjeCt Irmi 
Cbuem) Kbd^ (No. j ]^. ^ 
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same pnrt of hb camp. FinaJly, after much discussion, he 
sealed an agreement to the effect that he would be loyal to 
the Feraian Government, that he would pay Kvenue^ 
that he would restrain hia tribesmen from robbeiy. 
on out sidCj agreed, oii behalf of Farman Farm a, thzi^ if 
he carried out his part of the agreement, he would continue 

to be recognized as llkham, ^ 

This meeting was satisfactory, as it kept Solat from open 
hostility to us during the summer of when we were_wcak 

and were bu^y organizing not only the South Persia Rides, 
but also lines of communication, as well Is building posK 
and opening up routes for wheeled traffic, Solat certainly 
restrained his tribesmen to some extent from robbing on the 
high roads and left us free to deal with other offending tribes. 
We realized fully that the agreement was not a final settlement 
with him, and that he was thoroughly untrustworthy. We 
were also aware that it was to our interest to avoid hostillnes 
with the Kashgai tribe, perhap the most po^werfiil in Persia. 

The Khamteh Tribes .—Second only in importance to the 
Kashgais were the Khamseh or “Five” tribes, which graze 
over a huge area of country to the^ cast of that occupied by 
the Kashgais, The tribesmen migrate to the vicinity of 
Bandar Abbaa and Lar in the winter, and move northwards 
to the neighbourhood of Nlriz and Dehbid for the summer. 
The five tfibcs are termed Arzbs, Ainilu, Bihirluj B^eri, 
Nafar. The Arabs, who form more than one half of the 
tribe, and arc subdivided into the two branches of Shcibani 
and Jabbareh, emigrated originally from Najd and Oman, 
but the other four divisions are itmnly of Turkish descent. 
The common language is Arabic with a mixture of Persian, 
Turkish, and Luri. The tribe is '}OfiOC> strong, and can 
muster jooo men in the field when required. It is not as 
well armed as the Kashgai tribe, possessing a variety of ^1115 
without much ammunition. The Khamseh are born raidcra, 
and the Baharlus, in particular, have regularly robbed on toe 
routes leading inland from Bandar Abbas and on that running 
from Kerman to Yezd, as already mentioned in Chapter 
LXXXV 1 

At the time of our arrival at Shiraz, Kawam was about to 
start on an expedition to restore order in I,aristan, Sabah, 
Fasa, and Kuhistan, of which districts he was governor, in 
addition to being the chief of the Khamseh. Two hundred 
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men of the gendarmerie were at Fasa, and, as he wished 
to be as strong as possible, it was necessary to pay and 
equip this body without delay and to send it with him. 
He was most successful in this expedition, punishing with 
some severity the Baharlus who refused to obey him, and 
generally restoring order and collecdng revenue. Our per¬ 
sonal relations with Kawam, whose father and grandfather I 
had known, were good. We liked him and understood his 
point of view and found him reasonable. He was also a 
pleasant shooting companion. 

The Change in Persian Policy^ June 1917.—^The Cabinet 
of Vusugh-u-Dola, which had continued the policy of 
“ benevolent neutrality ” towards Great Britain, fell in June. 
A new Cabinet, under H.H. Ala-u-Saltana, succeeded it. 
The Prime Minister was personally friendly to Great Britain, 
but the Cabinet as a whole was unfriendly. To give a single 
example, the South Persia Rides, as we have seen, had been 
recognized by the Persian Government, but the new Cabinet 
refused this recognition. This attitude was unwarrantable 
and added materi^ly to my difficulties. 

Operations against Robber Tribes in 1917.—^During the 
training of the South Persia Rides the duty of attacking the 
raiding tribes fell mainly on the Indian troops, although 
good work was done by the Kerman brigade and the Persian 
garrison at Abadeh. The policy gene^ly followed was to 
station, at important centres garrisons strong enough to 
punish tribes that were guilty of raiding, and every effort 
was made to compile a complete and accurate list of all rob¬ 
beries and of the guilty parties. This soon proved that there 
were certrin robber tribes who mainly lived by brigandage, 
and that other tribes occasionally sent out raiding parties. 
We determined to concentrate our efforts on the “ profes¬ 
sionals,” hoping, and as it proved rightly, that the “ amateurs ” 
would take warning. Without giving some examples, it was 
impossible to make the tribesmen understand that raiding 
and looting must cease. The gendarmerie had, generally 
speaking, been an immobile force, unable to attack at a 
distance from the road. Moreover, robbing was the custom 
of the country and the nomads were crusted old Tories, resent- 
ing the idea of a new order. Persia had been brought to 
misery and pioverty by the insecurity of life and property, and 
the nomads were the perpetrators of outrage after outrage 
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which had rnatcrially reduced the population iti numbers and 
wealth. To give an instance, when i first knew Sirjon about 
twenty years ago, some thousands of good camels were owned 
in the ^strict, but all were looted, and during the Gr(»t War 
not even ten remained ; the sheep, too, were only one-fifth 
of the former number. The same process had been going 
on almost everywhere in Southern Persia, since, after the 
death of Nasir-u-Din, the nomad tribes began to lose all 
fear of the Government. Were this process to be continued 
for a decade or two, the Persian villager, a patient, success^l 
farmer, the backbone of the country, would tend 10 diS’ 
appear, and the whole land would be given over to the 
fl^ks of the tribesmen. In Ears the Governor-Gcncml had 
been powerless to resist the Kashgais under Sokt, and, y^ 
by year, the power for evil of this chief increased, while his 
iibitators multiplied. The landowners received demanck 
for money and supplies, and, if they did not submit to this 
blackmail, their villages were looted, A few of the Persian 
grandees realized theu: facts, but the Goverament, during 
the many years I had known Persia, had not attempted to 
deal with this difficult but ftindamental problem.' 

Among the professional robbers were the Kumhulls, 
who had broken away from the Kashgais, and who, instead 
of travelling from the lowlands to the uplands according to 
the season, moved only a few miles. Fhelr headman^had 
sent out a party which raided 600 sheep from the vicinity 
of Dchbid, and he reftised to restore them. Probably the 
raid was intended as a challenge to the garrison of Indian 
troops * for the nomads were then contemptuous of the 
fighting qualities of the "thin-legged** Indians. To give 
the salutary lesson, a march of over thirty miles was made 
from Dehbid—the distance being much greater than had been 
anticipted. The troops found the enemy erpecring them, 
and, although tired out and hungry, fought an ^on of 
several hours' duration and attacked the Kurahuli fort over 
the open plain. The fort was held until the advancing tr^p 
arrivc<i within thrM bundred yards, whereuj^n, ^ 

the fixing of bayonets, the tribesmen fled to the hills, 
suffering heavily in their retreat from the fire of parties placed 
on the flanks for the purpose. This proved a severe lesson, 
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for the Xurahulb lost twenty-three killed and many wounded, 
against one killed and two wounded on the British side. The 
capture of -zoo cattle was also a sufficient guarantee that the 
600 sheep would be restored, as they ultimately were. But 
this ft'at of arms, which brought much credit to Lieut.-^olonel 
V. B. P. Williams and his officers and men, produced a still 
greater moral effect, inasmuch as the distance marched, the 
small slic of the column, and the strong position of the 
Kurshulrs, who were expecting an attack and had received 
help from the neighbouring tribes, were ail known. From 
this date a new era commenced, and the caravan road, which 
had been deserted for perhaps two years, again suddenly 
became alive with caravans, whose owners, at any rate, 
appreciated the new order. 

In the autumn combined operations - were undertaken in 
conjunction with the Kerman brigade, which, under Farran, 
was rapidly becoming a useful force. The first tribe singled 
out for punishment tvas that of the Lashini, the most notorious 
robbers jn Southern Persia, whose misdeeds 1 had regularly 
reported when Consul at Kemiati. The Persian Government 
had instructed the Governor-General to punish the tribe in 
the spring, but this was beyond his power. In the autumn, 
the cup of their iniquity overflowed when they attacked a 
party of Persian officers near Anar. Farran despatched a 
squadron of his brigade with a mountain-gun to the spot, 
the column moving off on a march of r^o miles at three 
hours' notice. Under a gallant young officer, Captain D. N. 
Carr, the newly trained troops gave a good account of them¬ 
selves, attacking the robbers, on whom they inflicted many 
casualties, and recovering much looted property, including 
a post cart. Subsequently Farran brought up a squadron 
of the Burma Mounted Rifles, a second squadron of S.P.R. 
cavalry, a platoon of infiititry, and a second gun, and prepared 
to co-operate with the Kars column. 

The scheme of operations was well conceived and re¬ 
flected much credit on Orton and Grant. Two columns 
from Kara simuUaneously invaded the X.ashani country, one 
from Kawamabad (to the north of Shiraa), and the other 
from Niria. The Kawamabad column, under Roth well, 
marched eastwards through Araiman to Tasht, the first 
l-ashani village, which was found empty, as were other 
villages on the following day. Fortunately the Lashani 
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decided to stnnd at KKoji JajTiali^ a village in the hillSf and 
our troops were able to indict some thirty casualties. This 
column then united with a weaker force under Bruce and 
marched to Niriz. Although but few casualties were inflicted, 
the crops were to some extent destroyed, as also were some of 
the forts, and the Lashanls received a well-men ted lesson, 
which they remembered. 

Orton took command of the united columns at Niriz, 
and marched north into a country which no Persian troops 
had ever entered. He passed through valleys inhabited by 
*' amateur ” robbem, whom he let off with a warning. He 
also warned the Lab Mohamedi Arabs, who were suspected 
of raiding, but against whom there, were no convincing 
proofs. At Hcratd-IthuiTa, the villagers complained bitterly 
that, whereas until seven yeai 5 ago the Arabs had camped 
three or four miles from the villages, they had since gradually 
crept closer, until they had begun to claim rights on both the 
water and the land, and had even gone so for as to occupy 
two small hamlets. This Is but a single instance of the 
general process of encroachment already mentioned. From 
Herat-i-Khurra, Orton continued his march to Mervas, 
where he was met by Far rati, whose column had rooted 
out a nest of brigands at Javazln. He afterwards punished 
robbers in the Shahr-i*Babek district, where he captured an 
almost impregnable stronghold. 

Turning towards home, Orton made a forced march west¬ 
wards against a section of the Cbahar Rahisj who had recently 
committed several robberies. Williams, with the mounted 
troops, surpris^ three villages, in which he inflicted a few 
casualties, and recovered a large quantity of stolen sheep and 
other property. The chief fort of the Chahar Rahis was 
demolished, and the headman, who was captured, gave 
security that he would not rob again, and was released with 
a severe warning. These operations conatltut^ definite 
progress in the restoration of law and order, Hitherto,^ the 
robber-tribes had been a law to themselves, and the sight 
of small columns marching through their tugged hills and 
dealing out justice with complete success, was bewildering, 

and most salutary. . T,>a 

For the contingents of South Persia Rifles it was ^ 
immense advantage to learn from veterans how to march, 
bow to camp, and how to fight and, but for the Persian 
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Government, the restoration of order in Southern Persia 
would have been accomplished rapidly. But, as long as 
practically every governor is a robber and cares^ nothing 
whatever for the welfare of his subjects, the increased 
security mainly meant larger profits to the governing class, 
which is sucking the life-blo^ of Persia. By the end of 
1917 robbery on the main road had ceased and security in 
South Persia was greater than at any period during the 
previous decade. But alas I this satisiactory state of affairs 
merely represented the lull before the storm. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA AND GENERAL DUNSTERVlLLl’s 

MISSION 

I begin 

To tpcade an endksse tiaoe, withouten guyd« 

Or good diiertion how to enter in* 

Or how to issue forth in waks untryde. 

In perils etrange, in labour* long and wide. 

The Feierie Queene, Book VI. Canto i- 

T}ie Successful Russian Spring Campaign^ I 9 * 7 * — 
saddest year in the annals of Russia opened with encourag¬ 
ing success in Western Persia. The Turks, at the end of 
1916, were, as already mentioned, holding Hamadan and 
feeing the Russians at Kazvin. During the winter, however, 
the position in Mesopotamia entirely changed. Instead of 
weak, ill-equipped columns, handicapjied by exceptionally 
unfavourable climatic conditions and felling before Kut, we 
had the pleasant picture of overwhelming forces under the 
inspiring leadership of General Sir Stanley Maude, who 
recaptured Kut in February, and thereby brilliantly restored 
Brit^h prestige. In the following month the surrender of 
Baghdad was hailed as a great victory by our friends and as 
a “ deplorable event" by the enemy. 

The success at Kut reacted strongly on the situation 
in Persia. The position of the Turks in Western Persia 
became untenable pari passu with the British advance in 
Mesopotamia, and the Russians were soon pursuing the 
13th Corps down the historical route, driving it from centre 
after centre- On the day Baghdad was occupied, the T^rl^ 
had evacuated Kermanshah and, aftet a stout defence of the 
Paitak pass, they reached Kasr-i-Shirin on March 31, worn 
out and suffering from hunger, but not wholly demoralized. 
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Meanwhile the British had triedt but in vain, to cut off the 
deeln;^ Turks. A force of two brigades, which was despatched 
from Baghdad, reached the Jabal Hamrin on March hut 
found the range occupied in great force by the 18 th Corps, 
which did not retire until the 13th Corps was in safety. The 
Russians then found the way open and, on April 2 , a squadron 
of Cossacks met the British at Kizil Robat, but marched 
back the same night. There was no question of maintaining 
contact, but the British helped their allies to establish them¬ 
selves drmly on the Diala River. 

Dhiniegrathn oj the Ruuiae Troops in Persia. — The 
month of March 1917, which is memorable for the capture 
of Baghdad, also saw the abdication of the Tsar and the 
issue of the notorious Army Order ^ No. 1., which marked 
the beginning of the break-up of the Russian Empire. The 
troops who h^ fought so stubbornly for more than t wo years 
became demoralized and lost to military honour and discipline. 
In June 1917 I was an unhappy spectator of the new order. 
The Cossacks at Isfahan, who had been a £ne body of troops 
in the previous year, had ceased to mount guard or to salute 
their omcers, whom they had even turned out of thdr quarters. 
Some of them took to highway robbery and others lay about 
drunk, so long as wine or spirits were procurable. Patrolling 
ceased and the country round Isfahan was overrun by hordes 
of robbers. 

Before the autumn the Russian troops in Persia were 
everywhere demoralized, and the position of the officers was 
pitiable, everything that they stood for having crumbled 
away. By the terms of the Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk, signed 
on March 3, 1918, it was laid down that Persia should 
be evacuated by Russian and Turkish troops. In the 
winter of 1917-18, the movement had already begun. The 
Russians, before leaving the trenches, sold munitions and 
equipment to the Turks, and then marched north, plundering 
and pulling down houses as they went, in order to secure 
food and fuel. A friend at Tabriz wrote; ” The Russian 
soldiers wandered through here in their thousands, sold their 
rifli^, ammunition, stores, horses, and, in fact, anything that 
would fetch money. Horses went for a few shillings, but 
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fodder has been at such a terribly high price that beasts 
were dear as gifts." Western and North-western Persia, 
indeed, paid a heavy for the ^ Jielplessness of i^ 

Govdrnmcnt* FaJfniite condiripns prevailed throughout the 
country, which had been denuded of supplies and live- 
stoclci 

Tie Rujjiast Cdlafse m a Serieiti Menace ia the I/tdian 
Empire .—^While Russia was fighting on the side of the Allies 
her army stretched southwards from the European front 
across the Caucasus and North-west Persia, until, in 19 * 7 > 
its extreme flank almost touched the right flank ^ of 
the British army in Mcsojictamia, In other words, Russian 
troops prevented Germany, Austria, or Turkey from approach¬ 
ing the frontiers of India. Before the Great ar Germany, 
in pursuance of her for.^:eaching scheme of world dominatioit;, 
had obtained control of that jiotetii instrument the Baghdad 
Railway, and would undoubtedly have carried her influence 
and commerce to the Persian Gulf; for British statesmen had 
yielded to her demands. This southern line of advance was 
barred, for the time being at any rate, by the capture of 
Baghdad ; but the German leaders may well have been 
content, as they saw almost within their grasp a northern and 
already completed route:, which ran across the Black Sea to 
Batum, Ttflis, and Baku on the Caspian Sea. Farther east, 
and in continuation, the Central Asian line passed through 
Askabad, Merv (the junction for Kushk, within easy striking 
distance of Herat), and past Bokhara and Saniarcand to 
Tashkent, the administrative centre of the Russian possessions 
in Central Asia. One hundred and ten thousand Gcnnan 
and Austrian prisoners were interned in Russian Turkestan 
—1 saw hundreds of them in Tashkent in I9i5^nd, when 
through cpimnumcarion had once been established, it ^oold 
have oeen compararively easy to reorganize these trained 
veterans into a formidable ftirce and march on Kabul, inviting 
the Afghans to share the rich plunder of India. 

For the British Empire the situation was serious. Anur 
Habibulla Khan, in face of the strongest pressure, moral and 
religious, had maintained the neutrdiw of Afghanistan an 
had pertinently replied to the leader or the German Mission 
at Kabul that German annies must appear on the scene before 
he could venture to repudiate his solemn engagements with 
Great Britain ; and now it seemed at least possible that 
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enemy divisions might actually arrive on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan and overwhelm our ally. 

Armenia^ Georgia, and the Republic of Axerbaijan. —^When 
the disintegration of the Russian Empire began, the Franco- 
British Military Mission in the Caucasus hoped to be able 
to buttress up the line of defence by means of a Russian 
army specially detailed to advance southwards, with the 
assistance of the Armenians of Van, the Assyrians in Urumia, 
and the Kurdish Chief of the Shekak tribe, who held the 
intervening mountains. But gradually it was realized that 
matters had gone too far for this scheme to be successful, 
and that definite action must be taken by the British if the 
sound elements were to be kept together. The Armenians 
and Georgians decided to claim their independence, and a 
third state came into being under the title of the republic of 
Azerbaijan, with Baku as its capital. 

Origin of the Dunsterville l^ssion, January 1918.—It was 
impossible to despatch large bodies of British troops to 
support the Georgians or Armenians, as Baghdad was some 
800 miles distant from Baku, and for most of the way the 
lines of communication were represented by a mere rough 
track, or, in parts, a metalled track in bad repair, stretching 
across famine-stricken North-west Persia. The authorities 
therefore decided to despatch a Military Mission to Tiflis for 
the purpose of reorganizing the various sound elements in the 
country and holding it against the Turks. It was known that 
the Turks were not showing the vigour that they had dis^ 
played during the previous two years, and it was hoped that 
the Georgians and Armenians would fight valiantly in defence 
of thrir homes. But this the Armenians, at any rate, did not 
do. The revolution had broken the heart of the people ; 
they were ready to be helped, but they were not ready to die 
for their hearths. The despatch of the Mission was as big 
a gamble as any in the war. It failed in its original purpose, 
yet it was justified by results, as will be shown. Its l«der 
was Major-General L. C. Dunsterville, the original of Kipling s 
" Stalky,” a man of fine physique, great energy, and com¬ 
manding personality, who possessed an invaluable knowledge 
of the Russians and their language and a keen sense of 
humour. 

The Dash across Persia to Enzeli, February 1918.—^The 
original scheme was to select a nucleus of 150 officers and 
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300 N.C.O.’s, to be chosen from every front, six officer^ for 
instance, being supplied by the South Persia Rifle?. 
was of great importance, and accordingly, before the m^bers 
of his Mission were assembled, Dunsterville started off troni 
Baghdad to cross Persia with an advance party consisting ot 
twelve officers in four touring cars, caring their effects, 
rations, ammunition, and specie in thirty-six Ford vans. 

The immediate objective of the Mission was Enzeli, tne 
Persian port on the Caspian, and the journey lay through 
country of extraordinary variety. To IGianikin, 94 miles 
to the north-east, the route was easy, for it ran over the level 
plain with its hard clay soil, and the weather was fortunately 
dry. From Khanikin, on the Persian frontier, to Hamadan 
is 240 miles. The route steadily rises, range after range 
being crossed at right angles. After passing Kermansh^ 
it reaches Hamadan at an altitude of 6280 feet. Along this 
section cars could pass under ftivourable weather conditions, 
and in the course of the year the road was lightly metalled. 
The third section, from Hamadan to Enzeli, is 267 miles, 
over a metalled road constructed some years ago by a Russian 
Road Company ; but it was much cut up by use in the war. 
As far as Kazvin it runs across the dry, bare Iranian plateau ; 
then, after rising across the Elburz Range, it d«cends into 
the dense forests and muggy atmosphere of malarious Gilan. 

So much for the road, but there was the local situation to 
consider. Between the Persian frontier and Kermanshah 
there was the risk of attack by Kurds and Sinjabis, but that 
was slight for a force that would loom large in the eyra 
of the tribesmen, apart from the fact that robbers usually 
stay at home in midwinter and that they would have no 
warning of its passage. There was nothing, then, to prevent 
the Mission from crossing the country except the Jangaiis, 
who played quite an important part on the Persian stage. 

Kuchik Khan and the Jangaiis .first hiard of the 
Jangaiis and their leader Kuchik Khan when at Teheran, in 
1917. This man had been a servant, and afterwar^ an agent, 
of Sipahdar. He took part in the march on Teheran in 
1909 as a leader of one hundred men, subsequently returning 
to Gilan, where he took up the profitable pursuit of seizing 
wealthy Persians and holding them to ransom. At that time 
Amin-u-DoIa, a leading grandee, was tts P® 

founded a brotherhood, termed Ehtahdd-ul-~Islam or ni 
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of’ Islam," the member? of which swore to drive all foreign 
aggressors from the sacred soil of Persia, and not to shave 
their heads or trim their beard? until this task was accom¬ 
plished. The term Jangali, or *' Jungle dweller,” was bo* 
stowed on the party in contempt. His followers numbered 
perhaps 300a men, and his popularity and influence were 
eictraordlnary. Kuefaik Khan was undoubtedly inspired by 
patriotic feelings. He would frankly state that he could 
not lay claim to be the '* best of the good," but thought that 
he might be classed among the " worst of the good." He 
had no hesitation in branding the Persiarr Government as 
being the worst of the bad. He observed his plighted word 
in dealing with the Britiah, whom he impressed favourably. 
Kuchik's task was greatly facilitated by the passage of 
demoralized Russians, who sold rtilcs, ammunition, and equip¬ 
ment in return for food. Moreover, he was in touch with 
the enemy and had the active assistance of a German officer 
and of several Austrian instructors, well supplied with machine 
^uns. The Persian Government was almost powerless in 
face of the movement, which, but for action inspired by Great 
Britain, would probably have overthrown the monarchy. 

To return to the adventures of the Mission, beyond 
Hamadan the road was blocked by the transport of the 
Russian troops, who were marching dong in disorder. They 
displayed no active hosdiity towards our officers, but clearly 
show^ that they no longer regarded the British as allies: 
*' We have made peace with Germany and you only want to 
prolong the war" was their parrot-like refrain. Opposition 
from^ Kuchik Khan had been anticipated, but only a few 
warriors loaded with weapons and ammunitiofi were seen, 
and the Mission was welcomed at Resht the British Consul 
and bank manager. From the capital of Gilan, the rcKid ran 
round the lagoon to Kazian, the business quarter which has 
grown up on the opposite side of the lagoon to Enzcli. For 
twenty miles it pass^ tlirough dense junelci, but there was 
no opposition, and the adventurers reached the chief Persian 
port of the Caspian Sea without incident. 

The Retirement to Hamadan. — On this occasion the 
attempt to reach Baku was doomed to failure. The 
Russian Bolshevists at Enzelt, working at the time in co¬ 
operation with Kuchik Khan, and undoubtedly Influenced 
by German and Turkish agents, were in complete control of 
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the port, shipping, telegraphs, anti petrol. They were fuUy 
aware of the objects of the Mission, and had received orders 
from the Bolshevist Government at Baku to prevent its 
Onward progress■ They hesitated to arrest the Mission, 
although they were quite strong enough to do so, for they 
had a wholcaonie regard for the armoured car ; so they 
asked for Red Guards to be despatched from Baku, who 
arrived on ^e scene just too late. The Jangalis were also 
unready to take risks, and tried to induce the Russians to 
pull the chestnuts out the fire. Had the real weakness 
of the Mission been realized, as it would have been in a few 
days’ time, it would undoubtedly have been attacked both by 
Red Guards and by Jangalis in overwhelming mimbers ; and 
so, under the circumstances, Dunsterville’s decision to return 
to Hamadan and await a better chance was unavoidable. 
By sheer good fortune he escaped in safety, though with some 
loss of prestige. It would appear, in the light of the facts as 
subsequently ascertained, that the Mission was courting almost 
certain failure and probable disaster by pushing through ^to 
Enzeli. Dunstervilfc, however, felt that the whole enterprise 
was a gamble, and that, by tackling the difficult situation in 
person, he might possibly win through. 

During the ensuing winter hla position was unpleasant. 
The stigma of failure reacted on the local situation in almost 
every way, and the deep snow cut offiHamadan from Baghdad. 
On the other hand, it was unlikely that any hostile action 
would be undertaken by the Turkish forces far away to the 
west until the wititeijpassed, and British reinforcements could 
then be sefit up- Tnc internal situsiEion more scritiiiS- 
Kuchik Khan was regarded as the hero of Persia. He had 
the support of his countrymen, of the Germans, and of the 
Turks, and, had he marched on Teheran, the city would 
have fallen to him Uke a ripe apple; but he and his followers 
lacked the necessary qualities, and when, in the end, he decided 
to march, it was too late. . 

Centrals Baraev and Bitherakov .—When established at 
Hamadan, Dunsterville was brought into close relation a with 
Generals Baratov and Bicherakov. The former, as already 
mentioned, had played a big part in keeping the Tur^ 
at bay in Persia, At this period he was watching the 
rapid disintegration of his force, and, w he had no funds, 
financial assistance was tendered by the British. • Bicherakov, 
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on the other h:ind, was able to keep his command of 1200 
men almost intact, endrel)^ through his own personality^ but 
probably he too had many anxious hours. By March the 
last of Baratov'^ men bad left, and, as Blcherakov’^s Cossacks 
became restless, their commander was anxious to follow the 
rest of the army back to Russia. If he had carried out his 
intention at that time, the Jangalis would almost certainly 
have occupied Kaavin, while the Turks would probably have 

e ' ined hands with them for a march on Teheran, Fortunately 
utistcrviile was able to persuade the gallant Russian to keep 
his trtraps in Persia until a British force arrived on the scene, 
and Bicherakov also agreed that he would attack Kuchik Khan 
when asked to do so. 

Proiectian aj Dunsttrville^s Lint! &f C/>mmnKicatiifn .— 
Meanwhile General Sir William Marshall was taking action 
to protect the lines of communlcadon. This was efFccted in 
April, by two operations brilliantly executed. The first was 
an attack on the Sinjabia, who lived to the north of the 
Kasr-i-Shirin—Kerman shah route, under a chief who was in 
German pay. The tribesmen suffered very severe losses in 
men and also in stock, aeroplanes turning the defeat into a 
rout. The second operation was of still greater importance 
and aimed at turning the Turks out of the Kata Tappa 
and Kifti areas farther to the northward of Khanikin and 
Kasr-i-Shirin. it was carried out with coosidcrable success, 
in spite of great dilhcultics of terrain. These operations 
were of material assistance indirectly, and at the same time 
Dunstervilic was directly strengthened through the arrival 
of the first aeroplane, which produced a great moral effect, 
together with a squadron of tne r4th Hussars, thirty men of 
the Hampshircs, and four armoured cars. 

The Raifing ef Leviei ,—Dunstcrville was playing his game 
of bluff with even less than the proverbial corporal’s guard ; 
for the Kashgais were investing my force at Shiraz by the 
end of May, and rumours of disaster, which influenced 
the Persian Government, were widely spread at I'cheran. 
In spite of these disadvantages, by the sheer force of his 
pcreonality, by starting road-making to help the famine^ 
stricken population, and by making the acquaintance of the 
leading jnen of the country, he was able not only to hold his 
own, but even to impose himself on his enemies. A useful 
step was the formation of levies. Colonel R, L. Kennion, 
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the able Consul at Kcrmaiishaii, had already raised a force of 
Kurds, who patrolled the road as far as the Turkish frontier, 
and Dunstervilk now created similar forces at Hamadati, 
and later at Kazvin, He expected little of them, and Aey 
did not rise atjove his expectations ; but, in his position, 
with practically no fighting force, it all helped the game of 
blulfl The Turks, who had two weak divisions near Lake 
Uruitiia and held a line as hir south as S^z and Senna, were 
watched by a small outpost at Bljar which created a British 
party in the district; and similar work was done at Zenjan 
with eoual success. In both cases there wms bitter opposition 
to face^ and the young officers in charge deserved much 
credit. It must, however, be confess^ that the Turks dis¬ 
played little or no Inltiarive at this period. 

/frri'ual of ReinfoTtHitteKts itnd tko Campaign against 
JaKga ^.—^Not long after Dunsterville’s retreat, the Jangalis 
seized the bank at Resht, arresting the manager and the 
British Consul, and in March they were prepaiing to occupy 
Kazvin, where they would have been welcomed, and would 
have been only ninety miles from the capital ; but Bichen^ov 
suddenly marched north and forestalled them just in time. 
The Persian Government, then represented by the Bakhtian 
Samsam-u-Saltana, who was distinctly anti-Ententc in senti¬ 
ment, tried to force Bicherakov to li^ve Persia ; but the latter, 
who knew how to deaJ with the expl^ned that he 

was leaving as quickly as possible and was merely delayed by 
the presence of Kudiik Khan's force ! 

In June a column consisting of the 14th Hussars, a battery 
of R.F.A., a thousand rifles of the Hampshircs, and the i/2nd 
Gurkhas, was despatched from Baghtkd, the infantry and 
baggage being carried in 500 Ford motor-vans. At last, 
therefore, Bicherakov was allowed to attack the Jangalis, 
who held a naturally strong position at Manjil on the Safid 
Rud, familiar to travellers to Teheran. A few rounds of 
shrapnel created a panic, and the Jangalis, who lost heavily, 
stream^ back home. Kuchjk Khan was able to restore 
their moral to some extent by explaining that they had been 
beaten by the war-like Russians, and not by the British, who 
were, to use a famous epithet, contemptibic." Ihe result 
was that when Bicherakov quitted Pemia for the Caucasus, 
and Dunsterville^ who had followed in his footsteps, was 
left to hold the road with his small force, the Jangalis, under 
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German advice, decided to make a gteat effort to teat 
the accuracy of their leader's words. On July to their 
main force attacked the British dletachment of 4J0 rides, 
^ guns, and t armoured cars which was encamp^ outside 
Resht, while a strong body assaulted the consulate and 
occupied the town. The Jangalis were defeated with heavy 
losses, the consulate was gallantly relieved, and the enemy 
were finally bombed out of the iJaiars. As a result of this 
success Kuchih Khan made overtures for peace, which were 
accepted, and became a British contractor for the supply of 
rice, well content to make money until the course of events 
should give him a fresh opportunity of fishing in troublcsd 
waters. 

Gaffirnt jfuintpt M defeati Baku, — Dunsterville was now 
about to undertake the most exciting part of his great 
adventure. The Bolshevist Government at Baku had been 
overthrown, and its place taken by a new body styled the 
Ccntral-Caspian Dictatorship. The operations at Baku do 
not strictly belong to a history of Persia, but a summary of 
the chief events may not perhaps be out of place. 

The new government asked for help, and Dunsterville, 
who had while gained control of the Enzeli-Kaaian 
port, immediately responded by the despatch of a small 
detachment, which he gradually reinforced as troops became 
available. He secured three ships with sufficient tonnage 
to convey Kls entire force, in the event, always possible, of 
an evacuation, and early in August moved hla headtjuarters 
to Baku. The military position was almost desperate from 
the start. The Turks, meeting with no strong opposition, 
had driven in front of them the Baku force, mainly composed 
of Armenians, and Blcherakov, who had been given command 
of the Red Army, had withdrawn his own troops in the 
direction of Dcrbcnt, a fatal move, so far as Dunstervilie's 
chances of success were concerned. The enemy were in¬ 
vesting Baku at short range, and were able to bombard the 
town or harbour at will ; but fortunately they possessed no 
heavy guns. The one idea of the garrison was that the 
British should take over the fighting, and at the same time 
act as universal providers. Supplies were scarce, and pro¬ 
curable only at famine rates, and, as the numbers of the 
British troops in Baku never exceeded a total of I ZOO, it 
was clear that, unless the local forces fought bravely, the 
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town iniiflt inevitabl]^ fall. Indeed, the large Turkish force 
ought to have taken it without an Invescment. 

On September i+, when the 'lurks attacked in force, 
the Baku tro+sps showed their habitual cowardice, 
although the small British force displayed its traditional 
valour—“its casualties in this last fight aggregated 20 per 
cent of its strength—an evacuation was unavoidable. Thanks 
to good Staff work, and to lack of enterprise on the part 
of the cnemv, the withdrawal was safely accomplished 
and Enzeli harbour was reached without further incident. 
Thus ended an episode the heroism of which can best be 
appreciated by those who have served in Persia during the 

Great War. _ , _ . . , 

During the early autumn additional Bntish troops were 
moved into North-west Persia, to prevent the threatened 
Turkish advance from Azerbaijan, the plan being to hold 
the line of Senna-Bijar-Zenjan and Enzeli. Actually the 
threat came to nothing, the enemy withdrawing all along 
the line. In March 1921 this force was still keeping open 
the main route from Baghdad and defending Persia from 
the Bolslievists, but its withdrawal in the spring of 1921 was 
duly carried out, 

'Flight of the Aayrian ChriuiaHS from Urumia.—ln Chapter 
LXXXV. reference was made to the fortunes of the Assyrians. 
The collapse of Russia left them in a very dangerous position, 
for the? ran a serious risk of being exterminated by their 
hereditary foes. Attacked by Turks, Persians, and Kurds, 
they had defended themselves for three months with success, 
although the odds were much against them. By this time 
the Bntish detachment at Bijar was not much more than one 
hundred miles distant from the Assyrians, and it was arranged 
that a party of the latter should pass through the weak Turkish 
lines and receive help in the form of munitions and money. 
A British airman flew to Urumia, wher^ after escaping a 
ftirious fusillade, he was nearly kissed to death by the grateful 
Christians. He bore a message from DunsterviHc to Aga 
Petros, their General, and subseaucntly a body of the 
Christians broke through the Turkish lines and met the 
British party. But false rumours of a disaster reached the 
main body of tribesmen, who, collecting th«r families and 
flocks, fled panic-stricken to Bijar, pursued by Fenians, 
Turks, and Kurds. Every effort was made by the Bntish 
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to aid these tin fortunate jkeople, but many fell on the way 
by the sword^ from foimne and fodgue, before the tribe, 
reduced to 50,000 (which was probably leas than half its 
original number^ was received by the BriCtsh authorities. This 
exodus eclipsed in dramatic interest the flight of the Torgut 
Mongols firom the Volga to the Hi, so vividly described by 
r>c Quincy. The Assyrians are now thoroughly reorganized ; 
the educational and sanitary work, and the restoration of rheir 
moral through kindness combing with firmness, constitute 
a notable humanitarian achievement, which is fully appreciated 
by the refugees. 

Mi&tarj Mission nndtr Major-Gtnerai Sir fVilpid MalUson, 

'— In addition to Dunstervillc’s, the Governineiit of India 
despatched a second mission to Tranacaspia. The general 
menace to India has been pointed out earlier in this chapter, 
and Mallcson’s mission was intended to prevent the Uolshevista 
from obtaining control of the western section of the Central 
Asian line and the port of Krasnovodsk. 

In the summer of r9iS a small force of Indian troops, 
to which I contributed several officers and N.C.O.’s, was 
despatched to Meshed, charged in the first instance to occupy 
the section of the East Persia Cordon vacated by Russia. It 
is to be noted that the railway which had been constructed 
to Nushkl a few years before the war, was continued westwards 
and readied Dalbandin In 1917 and the Persian frontier in 
the spring of 1918, From the railhead a service of motor 
lorries was organized to Birjond and Meshed, a distance 
exceeding 400 miles. Fortunately this route presented no 
great natural obstacles, and it was incessantly improved until 
now it is a valuable Persian possession. 

The Indian troops had not been long at Meshed when 
the Bolshevist Government at Askabad was overthrown. The 
Russians and rurkoman who termed themselves Men¬ 
shevists, or “ Lesser,” In opposition to the Bolshevists, or 
“ More " par^, appealed to Great Britain for support in the 
task of expelling the common enemy, and, in return, agreed 
to hand over Krasnovodsk to us. Without British aid they 
Would undoubtedly have been overwhelmed by Bolshevist 
forces despatched from Tashkent. In spite of the extra- 
ordinary length of the lines of communication from Quetta, 
which exceeded 1100 miles, a favourable reply was irivcn to 
the appeal. 
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Major-Genera] Sir Wilfrid Malieson was appointed Chief 
of the Military Mission to be empJoyod upon this further 
desperate venture. It lies outside the proper scope of 
this work, but I am devoting a few lines to the salient 
facts. The Turkoman were not trustworthy allies, being 
unable to resist temptations to loot. The real burden, 
therefore, of every engagernent fell on the handful of 
British and Indian troops, and nobly did they bear it. 
Owing to the desert nature of the level steppe the com¬ 
batants were tied to the railway, and there was no great 
variety of tactics, each force, when strong enough to do so, 
attempting to march round and cut od* its opponeuts. 

In August and September three actions were fought at 
Kakha, a station close to the Persian border with which 1 
am familiar. The Bolshevist attacks were repulsed with 
heavy loss, the third action destroying their msrm. The fall 
of Baku resulted in the despatch of further British reinforce¬ 
ments, and in October there was a forward movement against 
Dushak, from which important centre the enemy was driven 
out. Our allies, Russians and Turkoman alike, started 
looting, and when the Bolshevist counter-attack developed 
our troops were unsupported and in danger of being over¬ 
whelmed. But their valour saved the situation, and so 
impressed the Bolshevists that they ultimately retired to 
Chaijui, the bridgehead on the Oxus. In the spring of 1919 
the mission was withdrawn to Meshed, and in the autumn of 
it returned to India. 

The British Navy in the Caspian Sea .—To complete the 
record of British enterprise on the Nortliern frontiers of Persia, 
reference must be made to the work of Commodore D. T. 
Norris. This officer, with a small party of junior officers and 
naval ratings, reached En^cli in the summer of 1918 and set 
to work to arm some steamers. After the evacuation of 
Baku he moved to Krasnovodsk, and was warmly welcomed 
by the Menshevists. He created a base at this port and 
continued to arm merchantmen, so that, by the end of 
October four vessels equipped and ready for 

action. He had meanwhile opened up relations with General 
Bicherakov, who induced the Ceiitro-Caspian Flotilla, which 
had been an untrustworthy ally to Dunstcrvillc, to unite 
with the British. The combined flodllas appeared offi Baku 
on November 17, and took possession of the derelict dock- 
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yards, the Turks evacuating the city, which was re-occupied 
by British troops. Not long after this, the Centro-Caspian 
Flotilla, which had become a focus of Bolshevist intrigue and 
a source of menace, tried to escape but was forced to surrender 
to the British. 

Norris, rrinforced by some coastal motor boats, an air 
unit, and more equipped merchantmen, set to work to dominate 
the Caspian. In the spring of 1919, when the thaw released 
the Bolshevist flotilla at Astrakhan, the greater part of the 
enemy ships moved to Alexandrovsk. There Norris appeared 
on May 21, and his flotilla, strongly supported by aircraft, 
attacked the thirty enemy war-vessels, fourteen of which were 
destroyed. The Bolshevist navy was definitely defeated and, 
until the withdrawal of the British in August and the handing 
over of the flotilla to the Russians, whose task Norris made 
still easier by destroying the enemy base on Ashurada Island, 
British supremacy on the Caspian was unchallenged and a 
brilliant page of British naval at^evement was written. Inci¬ 
dentally, the hoisting of the White Ensign recalls Anthony 
Jenkinson, who sette vppe the redde crosse of S. Geoige, 
in our flagges . . . which I suppose was neuer seene in the 
Caspian sea before." 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX 

THE INVESTMENT OF SHIRAZ BY THE KA^HGAIB 
AND THElk F^NAL DEFEAT 

Of wild thfl xxiha. iliki dwell in ihoK d cfi l ci j 
Freedom thpfr God^ Lod Sfrilc cbcJj oolr liw I 

Lekuqhtidff, Immi iSij (nulilAd bj J. Badouust), 

//0f^)L£r; tiptitards the British in South Persia ,—The hostility 
of the PeRWJi Government and of the Democrats " was 
first noticeable after the fell of Vusugh-u-DoU's Cabinet in 
June 1917. During the autumn and winter it increased in 
virulence, and both the officers and men of the South Persia 
Rifles began to be affected by It, as was, indeed, only natural. 
The leaders of the anti-British propaganda were Mukbar- 
u-Saltana, who shortly afterwards bwamc Minister of the 
Interior, and bis Instrument, FaJthr-u-Saltana, a red-hot 
“ Democrat,” who was believed to be in German pay. The 
following is an example of its effects. The Shlraz^Isfahan 
rout^ which had been safe for about six months, was suddenly 
raided by the Meshedi Jan Khani Arabs, who attacked a 
patrol of the South Persia Rifles and looted several caravans, 
A squadron of the Burma Mounted Rifles immediately made 
a forced march from Shiraz, severely punished the tribe:, and 
recovered several of the looted camels. It is interesting to 
note that the Arabs had previously released all the camels, 
except those carrying supplies for the South Persia Rifles. 
A few months later, Meshedi Jan Khan acknowledged to 
Colonel Grant that the tribesmen had, in his absence, been 
led astray by Fakr-u-Saltana, who gave them orders on 
behalf of the Persian Government to attack and harass the 
British in every possible way. Another form of hostility 
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shown by the Persian Government was to threaten with 
severe pains and penalties all who made contracts for the 
sale of supplies to the British. Finally, the Persian Foreign 
Office Agent at Shiraz was instructed to draw up claims for 
compensation to the robber-tribes who had been punished. 

Exchange of Notes between the Brinsh and Persian Govern¬ 
ments ,—In March, ten days before the curtain was raised on 
the last act of the Great War in France, the British Govern¬ 
ment presented a note at Teheran. After referring to recent 
utterances of His Majesty’s Government, in which the 
independence of Persia was laid down as their permanent 
policy, the note asked for friendly action and the guarding 
of the frontiers of Persia against the return of enemy agents. 
The formal recognition of the South Persia Rifles until the 
termination of the war was also called for, on the under¬ 
standing that the two Governments would then discuss the 
formation of a uniform force for the whole of Persia. Finally, 
it was laid down that, until the end of the war, British troops 
would protect the frontiers of Azerbaijan. In return for a 
friendly attitude, liberal financial assistance was promised, 
together with the suspension of the obnoxious agreement 
of 1907. 

The Persian Government replied in April, at a moment 
when, to the mere onlooker, who saw the British army reeling 
backwards before overwhelming numbers, Germany appeared 
to have victory within her grasp. Their note declared that 
the despatch of British troops to Persia made attempts to 
preserve Persian neutrality utterly futile. It went on to 
denounce the South Persia Rifles as a foreign force and 
a menace to Persian independence and integrity, and, in 
conclusion, expressed the hope that the British Grovernment 
would leave Persia alone and permit her to commence reforms. 
Characteristically enough, the only proposal that was not 
rejected was the one relating to financial assistance. 

The note of the British Government and the reply of 
Persia were, by instructions from Teheran, made public in 
Shiraz and elsewhere in Persia. The results were far-reaching. 
Our friends were discouraged and our enemies elated, while 
the disaffection in the South Persia Rifles began to cause 
the most serious anxiety. It is believed that the note was 
presented on the understanding that it would be supported 
by the presence of a brigade of British troops at Hamadan; 
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but a vision was the minimum force that would have sufficed 
to overawe our many enemies and encoui^ge our friencU. 
As matters actually were^ until the new crops were harvested, 
it was impossible to keep a large force of troops in the 
Country, apart from the serious deficiency in transport. 

Desertions fnm she South Persia Rifies, —U pon heanng the 
reply of the Persian Government, I warned the authorities 
that desertions from the South Persia Rifles might occur on 
a large scale and, unfortunately, I was a true prophet. Before 
a week passed, a junior officer and ten sowars aeserted from 
Abadeh, and twelve other men deserted while on the road 
near Dehbid, earring off their horses and arms in each case. 
The Abadeh deserters left behind a document, which indi¬ 
cated that the desertion was political. They were pursued 
by a British officer, Ca^itain Winter, with a troop of men 
whose loyalty was dubious and two of whom deserted on 
the road. Six of the runaways, however, were captured 
near Isfahan, and I ordered them to be executed, the sent¬ 
ence being carried out by Lieut.-Colonel T. W. Haig, the 
British Consul-General, whose constant support was in¬ 
valuable. When news of these desertions arrived, a double 
company of r6th Rajputs was despatched from Shiraz to 
Abadeh, to give sorely needed support to the isolated British 
officers and non-commissioned omcers, and their presence 
prevented a disaster. 

Punitive Measures against Tribes on ihe Unes of Communi- 
cation, —Our Intelligence department was well organized, and 
before long we resized that we should be confronted by a 
confederacy of the tribes of Southern Persia, headed by the 
Kashgais, and that they would attack us late in May, by 
which date there would be good grazing in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. We hoped that Kawam would be able to 
keep some, at least, cf the Arab tribes neutral, but wc knew 
that the Labu Mohamedis, of whose guilt as raiders we now 

E ossessed prooft, bad agreed to join our enemies, as also 
ad their neighbours, the Chahhakis, who had been caught 
red-handed by myself when touring. To the north, sections 
of the Chohar Rahis, who had escaped punishment in the 
previous year, had made raid after raid. It SHremed likely 
that a sharp blow, struck in the neighbourhood of Niriz, 
would save the small garrison at that important centre from 
being attacked by overwhelming numbers when the Kashgak 
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opened hostilities, and would discourage the Arab tribes 
generally from joining them. 

The first step taken was the despatch of the Burma 
Mounted Rifles to Niri^ to meet some reinforcements. The 
united force in a scries of rapid marches under Lieut,- 
Colonel Grant surprised each of the tribes mentioned 
above and inflicted condign punishment. Incidentally much 
looted property was recovered and documentary evidence of 
the guilt of the Labu Mohamedis secured. During this 
expedition, which was both well conceived and well executed, 
421 miles were covered by the mounted troops in ip da^> 
These remarkably rapid movements, generally made by nignt, 
enabled the column to surprise the enemy, while the etjually 
rejuarkable Intelligence work, conducted by Subadar-Major 
Ali Dost, a splendid type of the Indian Army, enabled, the 
operations to be carried out with eext^nty In an unknown 
and unsurveyed region. As 1 had anticipated, neither^ the 
tribes punished in this expedition nor their neighbours joined 
Solat, so that the results were excellent. 

The Posiiioit in May 1918.—Every effort had been made 
to avoid 3 conflict with the Chief of the powerfij Kashgai 
tribe, supported by the Kaxcrunis under Naslr Diwan, 
as well as contingents from the tribes of Dashtistan, and 
Dashti and malcontents of the Arab tribes. The retreat 
of the Entente forces in France may have encouraged our 
enemies in Teheran to greater exertions ; in any case, there 
is no doubt that Solat was supported by some members of 
the Cabinet, if not by the Fersian Governmetit as a whole. 
His decision to throw down the gauntlet, the pri^lamation 
he issued,^ the uns.3tisfactory tenor of telegrams issued by 
Samsaiti'U'Saltana, the Bakhtlari Premier, and the secret 
letters of Solat to his supporters, many of which I read, idl 
indicate his belief that nc was obeying his Government tii 
attacking the British and the South Persia Rifles. Nor must 
the powerful influence of Wassmuss be forgotten. 

The formidable forces at the disposal of Solat consisted 
at the outset of 4500 Kashgais, the picked warriors of the 
tribe, and 1500 Kazerunis, and this number was reinforced 
by contingents from Dashti, Dashtistan, and elsewhere, and 

‘ An ciinn From tli>> pnKimttiQn, Sildl Mij t*, rum i “ ! jiie IWlict W *11 'j*'* 
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reached fully 7000 to 800O fighting men, a figure at which 
it remained until his inability to defeat w became apparent. 
The tnbesmen were well armed with Mauser rifles, had 
plenty of ammunition, and fought very bravely, their mobility 
and invisibility in the hllb being remarkable. The fintish 
posidon was stronger than at any previous time, the avail¬ 
able troops at Shiraz aggrerating, so fer as mere tmmiiera 
were concerned, a 2(303 Of these, however, one-third were 
recruits with less than six months' service, while the mountain 
battery consisted entirely of young soldiers, the veterans 
ha^ng returned to India. There were 200 Indian troops at 
Abadeh (including a platoon at Dehbid). The South Persia 
Rifles slightly outnumbered the Indian troops at ShLraz and, 
owing to propaganda and the proclaimed hostility of (he 
Persian Government to their existence, finally became a 
danger to the safety of the British. The officers and men at 
the out-stations mudnled or surrendered, but Williams and 
his gallant band of British officers and N.C.O.'s, by their 
fearless attitude and craselcss vigilance, prevented an open 
mutiny at Shiraz. Bodies of Indian troops had, however, 
to be posted in the commanding positions of the Persian 
lines, which involved .a dangerous dispersal of force, and, 
even with this support, the officers slept in the crater of a 
volcano. 

Kawam had collected 2000 Arabs in and about Shiraz. 
They hated the Kashgais, disliked the British and were ready 
to attack the beaten side, if they did not take a hand in the 
game before the winner was known. They added seriously 
to our embarrassments, besides constituting a heavy drain on 
supplies of all kinds. 

Finally we come to Farrnan Farma and Shiraz. The 
position of His Highness was one of the utmost difficulty, 
caught between the Cabinet at Teheran and our demands 
on spot, and perhaps he alone could have made it tenable. 
He certainly could not see eye to eye with us in many ques¬ 
tions, but. Influenced to some extent by his sons, he generally 
took the right course in the end. The inhahltants of Shiraz 
were being excited against the British by the muMas^ some of 
whom preached a.jihdd or Holy War, Threats of assassination 
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were freely uttered, and placards were frffluetitly found m 
the bazars containing exnortations of which the following 
lines are a specimen; 

O People of ShlfUt 1 
O fJeepeng Natiem ! 

O igpoiant Fotb t 

O uT^giOD^ diihonest and Iwff Ona ! 

Da not be kumbler tkm womoi 1 
Pot the tnilon to death ! 

Shoot the enemies at hooie I 
Shoot aH foreign focmen ! 


S$(ppfy —^The harvest was being reaped and 

the supply question was serious. The stocks of forage were 
very low, the resources of the country being exhausted, and 
so bulky was the chopped straw and so narrow were the lanes 
in the city that, even when it could be purchased, the time and 
labour needed to load it on donkeys and deliver it were so 
great that supply could not usually keep pace with consump¬ 
tion. Indeed, so grave was this shortage of forage that, more 
than once, we discussed the unpleasant likelihood of being 
obliged to send away the mounted troops, on which we 
mainly depended, or of destroying their horses. Fortunately 
there were plenty of lations for the troops, and Lieut.-Colonel 
R. T, Mctnery showed great capacity In improvising mills 
and in other ways. 

ne Canionment at SAirax *—We occupied a belt of walled 
^rdens to the north-west of Shiraz, which gave protection 
from all but distant rlde^ltrc, and, In anticipation of trouble, 
we had dug wells and bad gradually strengthened the posinon 
by means of towers and the opening up of internal communica¬ 
tions. Between this cantonment and the city there was open 
ground, perhaps half a mile wide. There was also a gap of 
perhaps a quarter of a mile between It and the g^den quarter. 
The consulate and telegraph office were situated in the canton¬ 
ment, but the residence of the bank officials, which lay oups^ide, 
had to be evacuated. The lines of the feuth Persia Rifles 
lay half a mile to the south, close to the city. 

Dedaratian of Hcstililies by Solat-u-I^oIa .—-On May i o, a 
party of Durrashuri Kashgais raided some transport belong¬ 
ing to the South Peraia Kin^ at the outpost of Khanch Zinlan, 
twenty-six miles to the west of Shiraz. The raiders were 
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promptly followed up and seized, whereupon their Kaiatimr 
threatened to attack (he post unless they were released. 
This provocative demand not being complied with, the ^ 
Kashgals surrounded the caravanserai and opened fire on it, 
but Captain A. W, Will gallantly sallied out and drove them 
off for the time. A force of South Persia Rifles, followed by 
a detachment of Indian troops, was sent out and cleared the 
neighbourhood of Kbaneh Zlidan, inflicting a few casualties 
and capturing some tribesmeTi and sheep. They then re¬ 
turned to Shiraz, leaving the post of Khaneh Zinian, with its 
very strong building, garrisoned by the South Persia Rifles. 
Solat entered i^n a heated correspondence over this Incident 
with Farman Farms, who tried to gain the support of the 
Cabinet. To some extent their official telegrams were 
satisfectory, but the messages sent by Samsam-u-^tana to 
Solat were distinctly calculated to encourage him. Our 
object was to prolong the negotiations until Grants column 
had marched in ; and we achieved it, for Solat s actual 
declaration of hostilities was received on May 23, the very 
day on which Grant reached Shiraz. 

A force under Major-General J. A. Douglas, which was 
stationed at Bushire, was increased during the summer, but, 
owing to the climate and the very difRcult nature of the 
country, we'were informed that we could expect no help 
from that quarter until October at the earliest ^ a small body, 
consisting of two squadrons of Cavalry, a section^of Mountain 
Artillery and 400 Infantry, was sent up to Siijan early m 
July and helped to keep Kerman quiet. It was a ca^ of 
our crushing Solat or being annihilated by the Kashgais, as 
we well knew when we accepted his challenge, 

Thg A(Hon of Dek Shaykh^ May 25.—*Thc upper part of 
the valley in which Shiraz is situated is quite level for six 
miles, but the ranges meet at the caravanserd of Chinar 
Rahdar, where the track enters a hilly district crossing spur 
after spur to Dch Shaykh, a hamlet sixteen miles from 
Shiraz. The nuin route continues westwards to Khaneh 
Zinian and Kazerun, but a minor track runs southwards to 
a small district known as Khaneh Khabis. Here Solat 
had pitched his camp on the Kara Arach River with 
of his tribesmen around him, while there were < 5 ^ 
Kazerunis investing Khaneh Zinian. Solat's plan pro^bly 
was to induce the British to march direct to relieve Khaneh 
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Zmian. He would then b* able to throw himself Across 
their line of rciirenient from Khaneh Khabla and envelop 
the column by oo^pciating with the Kazerunis. 

Fighting to a Rnish had been forced on us, and the sooner 
the f-hallenge was taken Up the better. Accordingly, no rest 
was given to the column which marched In on May a 3, and 
on the following day, with its numbers increased to _l6oo, tt 
marched out under Orton to attack the Kashgais* Camping 
for the night at Chinar Rahdar, it moved forward rapidly at 
dawn, and, upon approaching Deh Shaykh, encountwed severe 
opposition. Orton had seen through Solat’s plan of drawing 
him westwards to Khaneh Zinian, and, to^ defeat it, swung 
gradually southwards towards the Kashgai camp. . ^ ^ 
centre of the field of action rose the steep hill of Kuh-i- 
Pahan, which ran southwards at an elevation of 
and was held by small bodies of the enemy. T bo hiIl,^vmoM 
summit is 2500 feet above Deh Shaykh, was occupiM by 
the veterans of the 124th Baluchis, and the column slowly 
advanced towards the Sagavi Pass and at^oining heig ts 
which bounded the vallc^y of the Kara Agach. Bruce, who 
met a soldier’s death in the engagement, advanced^ to the 
west of Kuh-i-Pahan with his squadron, and the main body 
to the cast of it. 

The Kashgais, we subsequently heard, anticipated an easy 
victory over the despised “ Hindi,” and had somewhat prema¬ 
turely divided up the spoils, even quarrelling as to who should 
have the superb gun mules. Their numbers were nearly 
times chose of the British, they possessed a machine-gun which 
caused us some casualties, and they fired an cnomious quantity 
of amxiiuiiition. They some ugly riisheSi eapecirilly ori 

the left flank, but the fine work of the battery and the fcict 
that Lewis guns guarded the flanks saved the situation, by 
stopping the rushes of the enemy and by keeping them at a 
distance and thereby lessening the accuracy of thetr fire- 
The widely spread column moved very slowly to’wards the 
range. Dyer with two squadrons occupied a section 
and then halted to allow the main body to come up, while he 
sent back for ammunition, of which he had run out. The 
Kashgais, observing the halt and the cessation of fire, climbed 
the range in great force, in the belief that the British had 
retired. Bui the gallant Dyer, when his ammunition gave 
out, merely withdrew his men from the sky-line, and ordered 
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them tQ lie down ^nd fix bayonets. When the enemy dimhcd 
the reverse side of the range they dismounted and led their 
horsca over the crest, whereupon Dyer s men suddenly 
to their feet and, charging them with their bayonets, killed 

^^'rhJough the heat of the long summer ^y the 
thirsty men advanced until the enemy show^ signs of dis¬ 
couragement and began to hold the ground less tenaciously. 
They had tried their best, again and again, to break mto the 
coluinn, but bad failed, losing their bravest men by scorw, 
The objective was Sokt's camp, with its l^ge white tent^ 
which was first shelled from a distance and finally occupied 
after sunset, when the Kashgais disappei^ m headlong 
flight amid clouds of dust. Thus ended the ^ ^eh 

Slwykh. The Kashgais, whose losses were 150 killed and 
4C0 wounded, as against 18 killed and 33 woun on our 
Sile, suffered a serious blow, not only m thwr heapr casualti^ 
but still more, perhaps, in the passing of the widely accept^ 
belief that they were invincible. The prestige of the In 1 
troops who had overcome them was con-espondingly raised. 
All ranks, from Orton down to the over-tired recmit, deseijed 
much credit ; the hearty congratulations of the Commaniler- 
in-Chief in India, which were received, were fully appreaated. 

Orton sent in a message at night reporting the good 
news but asking me to send out the remaining two guns witH 
an escort of In^try, in case the Kashgais return^ to the 
attack in the morning. Although the despatch of our last 
reserve conveyed the impression at Shi laz that we were 
in difficulties^no Persian would credit our 
days—and afforded the enemy party a wonderful chan^ of 
attacking the almost undefended cantonment, I clccid^ to 
send out the reinforcement, as ultimate sutlers or defeat 
depended on the column, and on the column alone, but 1 
warned Onon of the dangerous state of affairs at Shirai. 

Tka Mutiny at KAaneA Zhian.—Whih the column 
fighting the Kashgais, treachetr was at work only a few miles 
off, at Khaneh Zinian. Will had reported, on May t^t 
he could hold out as long as was necessary', and it was ho|^ 
to relieve him the day after the victory. But ^is 
not to be, Solat had sent a letter to the Persian officers ot 
the outpost to the effect that he had been 
Government to expel the British, ami that this had already 
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been successfully accomplished at Shiraz, where they had been 
killed or captured. This document brought a pre-arranged 
plot to a head and the garrison mutinied. Will and Sergeant 
Comber were treacherously shot, the door was opened to the 
Kazerunis, the rifles, ammunition, and stores were looted; and, 
finally, the mutineers were stripped and turned out. 

Upon reaching Deh Shaykh, Orton heard the details of 
this mutiny from the officers and men of the garrison, most of 
whom returned to Shiraz* They were all tried by court- 
martial and three officers, with eleven of the most guilty 
among the N,C,0.’s and men, were executed publicly. 

The Action of Ahmadahady June i6*—few days after the 
return of the column to Shiraz it appeared that the defeat of 
the Kashgais was considered by the hostile Shirazis to be 
balanced by the capture of Khaneh Zinian, Reinforcements 
for the enemy poured in from Dashri, Dashtistan, and else¬ 
where, and before very long Solat was back at Khaneh 
Khabis, The Kazerunis and other riflemen gradually occu¬ 
pied the extensive walled gardens to the north-west of the 
cantonment and cut the irrigation channels, thereby not only 
depriving Shiraz of water, but also stopping the flour mills. 
Money was terribly scarce, but we were fortunate in having 
a very capable manager of the Imperial Bank of Persia in 
Mr. M, Ferguson, whose many years’ experience of Shiraz 
enabled him to help us in many ways. Throughout, the 
scarcity of supplies caused us grave anxiety. We were also 
unfortunate in losing some valuable lives by cholera, although, 
in our case, inoculation undoubtedly lessened the severity 
of the scourge. The South Persia Rifles were perhaps our 
chief anxiety : we gradually dismissed officers and some men, 
but we were determined to maintain the force. 

The loss of Khaneh Zinian and our subsequent concentra¬ 
tion into the perimeter of walled gardens brought the enemy 
far closer to the city. The Kazerunis, as already stated, 
occupied the garden quarter, and the Kashgais the low hills 
bounding the valley to the south. The plots and intrigues 
in Shiraz became more dangerous, and we found out that 
the Kashgais intended to attack us, simultaneously with the 
Shirazis, on June 17, Wc determined to upset this plot by 
sallying out in force and attacking our formidable enemies. 
To the south-west of Shiraz there is a chain of walled vil¬ 
lages about a mile apart, ending in Ahmadabad, and it was 
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decided to marcii out to Ahmadabad and then to retire slowly, 
in the expectation that the Kashgais would come down from 
the hills in large numbers and afford us an oppormnity of 
hitting them hard. The troops marched off at dawn and 
indicted considerable punishment on the Kazerunis, the bulk 
of whom retreated to me steep range of Kuh-i-Bard. Beyond 
Ahmadabad) too, the Indians drove the encmjr off a low 
range with some casualties, and the caravanserai at Chinar 
Kahdar, which was full of armed men, was shelled with good 
results. 

At noon the retirement b^an and, as antidpated, there 
was a rush of Kashgai horsemen. The fire opened on them 
was very hot, and a large number galloped off' to the gardens 
on the north side of the area, and especially to Bagh-i-Janat. 
Orton, with his invariably good judgment, nad^ posted strong 
detachments between the cantonment and this garden, the 
foremost of which, under Vanrenen, was at a reservoir of 
water and had already proved its value. He was now able 
to pour a rapid fire into the garden with excellent effect. 

The Burma Mounted Rifles, in thdr retirement, took a 
line which passed within range of these gardens, and while 
they were occupied with beating off a fine charge by 3^ 
Kashgai horsemen, th^ were heavily fired on from the flank. 
Dver and one of his officers were seriously wounded, and there 
were several casualties among the rank and file ; but Hol¬ 
brooke at once moved up some of his Baluchis, and the Burma 
Mounted Rifles were able to continue the retirement. Al¬ 
though the Mounted Rifles auffered nineteen casualties, the 
bold charge of the Kashgais gave the guns an ideal target, 
of which the fullest use was made ; and both Dyer and his 
brother officer happily recovered. We calculate that the 
enemy losse were 200 killed and 300 wounded, but we 
afterwards beard that they were considerably higher, and that 
the tribe also lost a large number of good horses, which they 
valued as much as their men. The troops returned to the 
cantonment thoroughly pleased with the results of the action. 
Solat wrote to his partisans in the city that his losses consisted 
of one groom, whereas the Indians had been killed by 
hundreds; and so gullible is the Persian that this account 
was, at first, accepted as strictly true. 

7 h€ S^'surs oj Key-points in SkifOXt June 17*—Our in¬ 
formation was very accurate and the expected rising took places 
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but Solat was unable to support it, being engaged in consoling 
his discouraged tribesmen. Attacks were made on Indians 
and members of the South Persia Rifles ; the bazars were 
shut; the pestilential muUai issued written orders that it 
was lawful to kill every one who had dealings with ^e Bntish ; 
and bands of men and boys paraded the streets with fanati^ 
cries. The question arose of seizing three buildings, the 
key - positions of Shiraz, and we re^zed that, uni ^ we 
soon did so, we should be heavily sniped from them. We 
debated anxiously on this subject, an^ as I knew that tM 
Shirazis always considered that these buildings dominated 
the city, I decided to risk the danger of dividing up the force 
still further and ordered them to be seized without delay. It 
was midnight when this decision was taken, and by 2 a.m. 
the posts were held by Indian troops and the South Persia 
Rifles, whose attitude had changed since they realised the 
prowess of the column and the hostility of the townspeople 
towards themselves. In the morning the Shirazis awoke to 
see the key-positions occupied by our detachments ; the 
disturbances ceased ; the bazars were reopened, and the 
feeling began to spread that the British were actually beating 

the Kashgais. , r l 

The Appointment of a New Ilkhant and the Dispersal oj tne 
Enemy .—^When I came to Shiraz and realized the probabihty 
of being forced to fight the Kashgais, I took care to make 
friends with Solat’s elder brother and rival, Sirdar Ehtesham. 
He had twice before been Ilkhani^ but his younger brother 
had shown himself the abler man, and he had retired 
the post. From the beginning of hostilities I had urged 
Farman Farma to dismiss Solat and appewnt his brother, 
but the astute old Prince was unwilling to take the risk or 
offending Teheran. Fortunately, however, the enemy cut the 
telegraph line on June 19, and I was able to secure Farman 
Farma’s consent to the change, pointing out that, with me 
line cut, he was free to act in the true interests of 
Government. This fundamental question once decidec^ 
Kawam, influenced no doubt by the two heavy blows struck 
against his hated rivals, felt it safe to join us. Farman 
used his great diplomatic talents and Mohamed Khan Kash- 
kuli, a bitter enemy of Solat, came in with 600 followers ; 
and very soon afterwards Ali Khan left his half-brother Solat 
and loined his full brother Sirdar Ehtesham. 
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On Tune 20 an attack was made on a hiU situated about a 
mile from the perimeter and overlooking the garden qu^er, 
which we shelled. Some thirty casualdes were inflicted on 
the Kazerunis, as against none suflfered, and it was noticed 
that their moral had deteriorated. Shortly J^Je 

riflemen, who had been ^ 

British treasure and munitions and of the wealth or 

but W ^thing to show in return for some hundreds of 

casualties began to break away. The Kashgais, too, who had 

been promis^ a still larger amount of Iw^ 

they had merely suffered very heavily, both in men and ho^«, 

inlghling the British. Moreover, they were losuig thousan^ 

of their s^heep by keeping them in the 

grazing was exhausted and where an epidemic had ^n 
There were constant quarrels over Iwted 
the Kashgais and the Kazerunis, and hjood sh^. The 
Kazerunisthen dispersed simultaneously with the defet^on 
of other allies and of the majority of the Kasims themselves. 

‘/"cw RM^r, Jul, 7 8 —It was now 

ntcessary to strike a blow against Solafs remaining force 
aS^rlrrange with the new llkhani ^ pta for pursuing 

Solat, the time-honoured custom being for Ae demised 
man’s followers to desert him and for the new holder of the 
nost to loot his estates. In pursuance of this custom, it 
^ agreed that Orton should attack and drive ^kt from his 
cam^few miles to the south of Deh Shaykh. The 
who had joined the new llkkani were to cr^’ the 
to the south and cut off the retreating Solat, while Kaw^ 
sent some of his Arabs to attack ^e enemy camp. Solat s 
men fought gamely, attacking the British penmeter c^p at 
Chinar Rahdt by night, and retreating slowly on the following 
morning. Our Arab allies came up late on the mam range to 
the left of the British, and indulged in some long-range 
Sirdar Ehtesham was too late at Siakh, but his followers killed 
or three stragglers. When Orton reached the Sagavi 
pass and looked afross the valley, 

Lund of the enemy. The Kashgais had fled headlong to 

Pursuit of Solat-u-Dola.~^ker the flight of Solat, 
Kawam and Sirdar Ehtesham agreed to follow him up and 
attack him at Firuzaba^ his chief centre. We sent a section 
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of mountain-guns and two maclilnc-guns fmm the South 
Persia Rifles, and supplied a certain quantity of arms and 
ammunition. The column was composed of Boo Arabs, 
650 Kashgais, and 450 Kashkulis under Mohamtd Ali Khan. 
Kawam, assisted by Ali Dost, was the Commander-in-Chi^, 
He kept the force together, and driving pickets of SoJat in 
front of it, entered the Firuiabad valley. There the Kashgais 
made a short stand, but their moral had deteriorated and 
during the night they fled. Solat, with only a handful of men 
faithful to him, rode off weeping like a child. 

The Defence of Abadeh — Ah Hiroic Efmde ^—Next to 
Shiraz, Abadeh was the main centre of the South Persia Rifles 
in Fars, the garrison consisting of some six hundred men, and, 
as already mentioned, I had despatched a very small force of 
Indian troops with instructions to take over the mud fort and 
the charge of all spare ammunition and supplies. The little 
town was deeply influenced by the neighbouring tribesmen, 
among whom was Mohamed Ali Khan Kashgai, who, under 
the instructions of Solat, collected a force six hundred strong 
and issued a proclamadon that the Persian Government bad 
ordered him to drive out " infidels and foreigners.” He was 
not anxious to attack, however, hoping to gain his ends by 
easier means, 

A second figure on the stage was Solat-u-Saltana, brother 
of Sirdar Ehtesham, who, for some time, tried to prevent 
hostilities. Unfortunately, the arrival of a specie caravan 
from Isfahan, intended for the bank at Shiraz, made him 
forget everything except hia love of money, and he joined 
the enemy. On June 18, a Jbrecd letter was produc^ by 
Mohamed Ali Khan to the en^t that all the British at 
Shiraz had been killed, and this document brought his men 
up to fighting point. He attacked Abadeh, and thereupon 
the South Persia Rides mutinied, killing any of their number 
who were believed to hold pro*Rritish sentiments. The hand¬ 
ful of British officers and N,C, 0.’3 were fortunately able to 
Join the Indian dietachment; but for the first four days the 
strain was intense^ as there were constant attacks or alarms. 

On July 2 the enemy succeeded in diverting all the 
irrigation water into a single channel, which was directed 
against the mud walls of the fort. Captain Gwynne Griffith, 
R.E,, very mllantly ran out under a heavy fire, followed by 
Sergeant L. Barnes, and, while attempting to mend the breal^ 
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was mortally wounded. Major W. A, K. Fraser, of the 
Central India Horse, who was in cor^and, bravely tramc 
to the rescue and the break was repaired. To add to the 
diHiculiles of the British, cholera broke out among the 
Rajputs ; but it was kept within bounds, and there were 
only three deaths. With the enemy the mortality was severe, 
among the first victirua being Mohamed Ali Khan, whose 
death was followed by the dispersal of most of his men. But 
the mutineers fought desperately and, among other things, dug 
two nunes, both of which were completed to within a y^d of 
our counter-saps. On the night of July 16-17 tbc mutinMrs 
fled, and in the morning Abadeh was relieved. The garrison 
had made a very fine defence, certainly killing a number of the 
enemy equivalent to their own strength. 

The RelUj a/ AbadeL—Th^R day of the action at Chinar 
Rahdar a messenger from Abadeh reached Shiraz with a letter 
from Fraser, reporting the situation and asking for immediate 
help. Within thirty-^bc hours of the return of the victorious 
troops, an Indian column with a squadron and two platoons 
of the South Persia Rifles under Williams marched off north 
from Shiraz. The heat was intense and there were canes 
of sunstroke, but Williams pressed on and reached Abadeh 
after marching the 180 miles in 169 hours—a magnificent 
performance tti the heat of July. The cnen^y by a mere 
chance obtalnctl n^ws of the apprt^ch of the coluftm ^nd 
thijs ablo to escape r^nbutiojii. It is of interest to 
note that Williama’s march helped the situation at Isfahan, 
which was threatened by the predatory Bakhtiaris. Haig 
handled a difficult and diuigcrous situation with courage and 
skill. Moreover, he had done his best to relieve Abadeh, and 
some dap after Williams's arrival a Russian officer with too 
Persian Cossacks, a mountain-gun and two machlne-gunB, 
appeared on the scene ready to help if necessary. Fortunately 
Williams only had to thank him for the trouble he had taken. 
The Final Defeat of the KasA^ais, October iqtB.-^irdar 
Ehtesham h.\d no easy task in establishing his position at 
Firuzabad, partly, no doubt, because he WM the British 
nominee, and partly owing to ceaseless tribal intrigue. We 
watched the situation carefully and were not surprised when 
one day a messenger brought the news that Solat had collected 
a following of T500 men, mainly composed ni tribesmen who 
had not fought us, and was besieging the new Ukkanu Orton 
VOL. n ^ ^ 
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marched out with the column, and moved swiftly southwards. 
The Firuzabad valley lies to the south of a long and narrow 
defile, and the Kashgais hoped to trap the British in its 
windings.- But the column crossed the hills by a difficult track, 
and, although positions were held by the enemy, the Indian 
veterans would not be denied and rushed them, inflicting 
casualties in every case. Dyer, who was forming the advance 
guard, descended into the valley through some scrub and 
occupied the deserted village of Deh Barm without his 
ence being detected. He then sent his scouts ahead, and 
they'soon came galloping back, pursued by 600 Kashgats. 
Dyer took full advantage of this exceptional chance for using 
his eight Lewis guns and his rifle fire, and in a few minutes 
103 men were left dead on the plain, the wounded being 

carried off. ^ ir i. ’ 

This sudden blow ended the struggle with the Kashas, 
and Solat, his power finally broken, again fled weeping. His 
misfortunes excited little pity, as a ballad in dialect, which 
was much sung in Shiraz, proves : 

Thou knowcat not how drunk Thou art, brother dear ; 

Vainlj art Thou fightmg with these and thosc,^ brother dear; 

Thou thinkest Thou art capable and clever, brother dear ; 

Thou art useless and empty-headed, brother dear ; 

Thy friends have loaded up their baggage and started off; 

Thou art left at the stage, helpless and kmc, brother dear, 

* 

Thou hast no pity for the poor in thy heart; 

Thy heart is harder than stone ; 

Thy brain is full of the spirit of ignorance, day and night; 

Useless, ignorant, mad art Thou, brother dear. 

The Fine Behaviour 0/ the South Persia Rifles. In 
September we had increased the contingent of the South 
Persia Rifles at Firuzabad by 25 cavalry and 100 infantry, 
and the little detachment, under the command of a brave and 
determined Persian officer, Mohamed Taki Khan, behaved 
very well. The Kashgats who had joined Sirdar Ehtesham 
were-untrustworthy, and ultimately the new de¬ 

pended entirely on the South Persia Rifles. The siege 
lasted for several days, the enemy occupying buildings only 
twenty yards distant from the walled house of the Sirdar^ 
and the defence beat off all attacks, inflicting forty casualties. 
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as against one killed and three wounded. Such bchavio^, 
in circumstances of isolation and with no certain tv of 
proved^ without doubtj that the South Persia Rifles had a 
future. 

The Great InfiuetfTa Epidemk .—^Thc fight with the 
Kashgais had hardly been won when victors and vanquished 
alike were prostrated by the awful 1918 scourge of innueniaj 
which in mirs assumed its most virulent form. At first we 
did not realize that the disease was destined to slay one-fifth 
of the population, striking down the troop in Shiraz and at 
Firuzabad with equal severity. Thanks to Colonel H. Burden s 
foresight, there was an abundance of medical comforts, and 
the medical and combatant officers devoted themselves to 
saving their men, often at the cost of their own lives. Shiraz 
lost 10,000 out of its 50,000 inhabitants. ^ Hideous to relate, 
the Pereian authorities made a “ corner " In shrouds,-and we 
were too busy looking after our own men to do anything for 
the townspeople, who, in despir, crawled by hundreds to 
die in the mosques. Our losses were hwtbr^tng, more 
than six hundred British and Indians falling victims to the 
pandemic scourge, the most terrible on rKord. Farman 
Farnia just pulled through, and when we visited him after 
his recovery he explained in his curiou* French that half Shiraz 
was dead. He put it, " Ee deifti~tit 9 ndf de Cfiiran est fnort. 

When the news of the Armistice reached us, a salute was 
fired with difficulty, and the troops, who were unarmed rose 
painfully from the ground to cheer, ^et success, with all it 
signified, was a sovereign tonic, and the column gradually 
regained the superb moral that had led it from victory to 

The Pusimn at Throughout the investment, the 

position at Kerman constituted one of our chief anxietite. 
Farran had no British troops in the town, but, thanks to his 
efforts and those of Mr. C. P. Skrine, the consul, the province 
remained quiet and the brigade loyal, so ^at when communica¬ 
tions were reopened, after having been interrupted for nearly 
six weeks, we received the intensely gratifying rejwrt that the 
Kerman province and Bandar Abbas had escaped the storm 

which had raged in Ears- . . ■ l 

The OpfiTiVf^ <tf the Buskire-Shiraz Roste.^ln this chapter 
reference has already been made to the force at Bushire, 
When my column was besieged at Shiraz, the garrison, 
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consisting of a squadron of cavalry, two sections of mountain 
artillery, and a battalion of infantry, under Major-Ckneral 
Douglas, was increased by two battalions, and the arrival of 
these troops undoubtedly kept a certain number^ of the 
neighbouring tribesmen from joining Solat. During the 
summer no advance was attempted, but the base was 
organized. The terrible influenza epidemic broke out at 
the beginning of October, but the type was mild and the 
mortality among the troops was only 2 per cent as against 
18 per cent at Shiraz ; at the same time all the men who were 
attacked were left very weak, and were unfit for hard work 
until they had fully recovered. The mortality in the sur¬ 
rounding district was much higher, and lessened the chance 
of any serious opposition. 

The force engaged in the operation of opening up the 
route included no fewer than ao,ooo fighting men and 
followers, and the large amount of supplies that were conse¬ 
quently required formed one of the chief anxieties of the 
expedition. The great difficulty of transport was lessened by 
the construction of a light railway to Borazjun, 37 miles 
from Bushire, to which the line ran across the level plain. 
Thence over slightly broken ground carts plied to Daliki, 
situated at the foot of the tangled mass of mountains. 

Towards the end of October the troops started upon the 
trying work of road-making, as it was deemed necessary to 
cut routes passable for camels before advancing on Kazerun. 
There was no organized opposition, but the Kamarij Pass 
was gamely held by ipo to 150 riflemen, and there was a 
certain amount of sniping, besides occasional attacks on 
patrols and pickets. When Kamarij was reached, Kazerun, 
the objective of the expedition, was only twenty miles distant. 
The Shiraz column under Orton had by now recovered 
from the epidemic, and, crossing the two passes of the 
“ Old Woman ” and the “ Daughter ” in mid-winter, it 
occupied Mian Kotal on the same day—January 27— that 
Kazerun was entered. Our old enemy Nasir Diwan had fled, 
deserted by most of his followers, and the recently arrived 
Deputy-Governor, accompanied by the notables, welcomed 
Brigadier-General A. M. S. Elsmie and the troops. These 
operations, which entailed constant hard work on all ranks, 
successfully completed the restoration of law and order and 
the reopening of the caravan route. 
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The British continued their beneficent activities, and by 
March 1919, when the troops were ordered to withdraw, 
a well-graded camel track, along which a car could ^vel, 
had been constructed to Shiraz over one of the most difficult 
tracts of country in Asia. It is to be hoped that these roads, 
which are such a boon to all classes, will be kept in repair ; 
but Persia has a long way to travel before a capable Public 
Works Department can be created. 

The Result .—It is difficult for me to estimate the exact 
value of the services rendered by the valour of the officers 
and men of the force which I commanded ; nor must the 
good work of the Bushire force be forgotten. From^ one 
point of view, as was explained in articles in The Times^ 
ray column guarded the way to India. Its action put an 
end to the German-led bands which were destroying the 
little civilization that still existed in Southern Persia, and it 
was a contributory cause of the failure of the German Mission 
to the Court of the Amir. To look at the reverse of the medal, 
had we been defeated—and defeat was very near at times— 
the result in India and in Persia might well have been serious. 
The Panjab, as we now know, was seething with the spirit 
that spells rebellion, and, in June 1918, a second Kut might 
have produced that outbreak of fanaticism which was so 
much feared in the spring of 1916* 

In Persia there was the possibility that the Government, 
which was secretly hostile, might declare war upon us, whereas, 
when our victory was known, the Shah was encouraged to 
dismiss the hostile Cabinet and fill its place with a friendly 
one. Finally, when the British Government made the Agree¬ 
ment with Persia, Fars and Kerman were tranquil, the routes 
were open, and the tribesmen were obedient to Teheran, in a 
country where for at least a decade the orders of the Persian 
Government had been mocked at. To this extent, at least, 
we may justly claim to have wrought well. We may also 
claim to have helped the peasant to keep his place on his 
native soil ; and perhaps my most pleasing recollection of 
Persia is a memory of peasants ploughing the land in a village 
deserted a generation ago owing to nomad oppression, and of 
hearing from a fine old greybeard the words, “ This is your 
work.” May Persia reap where we have sown I 

* February 36 *nd 27, 1919. 
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CHAPTER XC 

P£ll$]A AFTER THE GREAT WAR. 
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Armistice much happened to aifcct Persia, and, although 
it is impossible to pass KistoricaJ judgment on current events, 
it seems desirable to record them. I also propose to give a 
brief summary of the present economic position. 

The first matter of Importance was the arrival in Paris of 
a Delegation to submit the claims of Persia to the Peace 
Conference. These claims were published in a brochure 
which was divided into three j>arts, dealing respectively with 
Political, Juridical, and Economic Independence ; with 
Right to Territorial Restorations ; and with llight to Repara^ 
dons. First on the list in Part I. was the .-inglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907, the abromtion of which was rightly 
demanded, and h^ been conceded so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. But other demands, for instance the withdrawal 
of the consular guards and the abolition of consular courts, 
can only be termed unpractical visions, in view of the risks that 
are constantly run by European subjects living in Persia, In 
the Blue Books there are reports of ill-treatment of Euro¬ 
peans by robbers, of the risks they run of being killed by 
stray shots during the chronic disorders, and of many other 
disagreeable incidents, all of which are recorded as constituting 
nothing abnormal. And this state of affairs still continues. 

Sis 
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When 1 was living at Meshed with my family, for a peruid ol 
seven months shots fell frequently into the consulate garden, 
sometimes passing through the trees above our or 

burying themselves in the ground close by. As there is no 
general improvement to record, it is fantastic to talk of with¬ 
drawing consular guards. Equally unjust would it be to 
allow Europeans to be tried by Persian Courts. Even as 
lately as 1917, the Governor-General of Isfahan was in league 
with the robbers in the neighbourhood. He made a double 
profit by letting out the various routes to them in return for 
a daily payment, and by taking a percentage on the sale of 
the looted goods ! Again, a few years ago in Khorasan, a 
local governor, a prince of high degree, maintained a band 
of robbers as a private speculation. Unfortunately for him, 
the gang attempted to rob a caravan with which a consular 
escort of Indian troops happened to be travelling, and the 
robbers were attacked and captured. When 1 gave the 
Governor-General proofs of the connexion of the governor 
with the robbers, his only remark was, “ Sahib, you know tkit 
this is our custom/' As a sequel to an inquiry, my Russian 
colleague was given a present, and refused to allow the guilty 
ruler to be dismbsed. Clearly, until Persia sets her house in 
order and reforms herself, the right of trying cases in which 
Europeans are concerned cannot be conc^ed. 

We now come to Part IL Oblivious of the fact that 
chronic anarchy and corruption reign within her own bordera, 
Persia demanded that her boundaries should be restored 
to the Spaciousness of ancient days, when the Oxus was the 
eastern limit of the Empire. In other words, to the east 
she claimed TranscaspLa, Merv, and Khiva. To the north¬ 
west she claimed the Caucasus up to Derbent, Including 
Erivan, the chief centre of the Armenians, and Baku. On 
the west she wished to annex Asia Minor to the Euphrates, 
thereby including the entire province of Kurdistan and the 
important centres of DiarUckr and Mosul. 

The claims for Reparations, Part 111 ., stand on a different 
footing. As I have already shown, the Turkish and Russian 
armies advancing and retreating in Western and North¬ 
western Persia, the disbanded Russian troops, and the fleeing 
Assyrians all looted foodstuffs and stock, besides indicting 
loss of life. Indeed Western Persia suffered from famine 
in 1918, partly owing to this cause. On the other hand 
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there is no doubt that the Russian armies saved Persia from 
Turkish domination, while, in a lesser degree, the restoration 
of order in Southern Persia, the huge sums spent by the 
belligerents, and the great improvements in conununications 
have made Southern, Eastern, and Central Persia more 
prosperous than before. 

It is to be regretted that the Delegation could not be 
allowed to lay its case before the Peace Conference, since the 
refusal gave the impression that its members were being 
slighted, but even more regrettable is the utter lack of 
practical statesmanship that inspired the fantastic claims put 
forward by the Persian representatives. Persia, however, 
was not penalized for the small sense of proportion shown by 
her Government, as her case was laid before the Supreme 
Council by Firuz Mirza, Nusrat-u-Dola, who came to Europe 
as Foreign Minister of a new Cabinet, and had a most sym- 
pathedc hearing. 

The Anglo^eriian Agreement, 1919.—Shortly before the 
Armistice, Sir Charles Marling left Persia and was suc¬ 
ceeded as Minister by Sir Percy Cox, who has a record 
which inspires the greatest confidence in Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia. For nine months negotiations were carried on 
between Great Britain and Persia which culminated in the 
following Agreements : 


No. 1. Agreement between the Governments of Great 
Britain and Persia 

Preamble : In virtue of the close ties of friendship which have 
existed between the two Governments in the past, and in the convic¬ 
tion that it is in the essential and mutual interests of both in future 
that these ties should be cemented, and that the progress and prosperity 
of Persia should be promoted to the utmost, it is hereby agrew 
between the Persian C^vernment on the one hand, and His Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister acting on behalf of his Government on the other, 
as follows : 

1. The British Government reiterate, in the most categorical 
manner, the undertakings which they have repeatedly given m the 
past to respect absolutely the independence and integrity of Persia. 

2 . The British Government will supply, at the cost of the Persian 
Government, the services of whatever expert advisers may, after con¬ 
sultation between the two Governments, be considered necessary for 
the several departments of the Persian Administration. These advisers 
shall be engaged on contracts and endowed with adequate powers, the 
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nature of which shall be the matter of agreetntnt between the Persian 
Government and the ad^sers. 

3. The Britiah Government will supply, at the cost of the Persian 

Government, such officera and such munidons and cquipnienl of 
modern type as may be adjudged necoary by a joint commission of 
militaiy estpens, British and Perstan, which ahaJl a«mbl« forthwith 
for the purpose of tstimating the needs of Per^ in respect of the 
formation of a uniform force which the Pei^ian Government propcMS 
to create for the establishment and preservation of order In the country 
and on its frontiers. . . , » , 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms indiated in clauM 

a and 3 of this agreement, the Bntiiih Government offer to provide 
or arrange a substantial loan for the Pemian Government, for which 
adet^uate soctnity shall be sought by the two Govcfimients m con¬ 
sultation in the retxnum of die Customs or other sources of income 
at the dicpraial of thc Pctsian Covemment, Pending the comjdrtton 
of m^otiations for such a loan the British Governtnent wilt supply 
on account of it such funds as may be necessary for initiating the said 
refoims. . , , 

5. The British Government folly rccogniiing the urgent need 
which eadsis for the improveo^nt of communicadaiis in Persia, with 
a view both 10 the extension of trade and the prevention of famine, are 
prepared to co-operate with the Persian GoverruMnt for the encouiage- 
menl of Anglo-Pcretan enterprise in this directlan, both by means of 
railway construcrion and other forms of transport; subject always to 
the emmination of the problems by cXMrts and to agreement between 
the two GovermneiUs as tO the parricular projects which may be most 

necessary, practicable, and profiteUe. _ r t ■ l r 

6. llie two Governments agree to the apjwtntinent forthwith or 
a joint Committee of experts for the examination and revision of the 
exisdng Customs Tariff with a view in its rcconstniClion on a Iwiis 
olcubted to accord with the legitimate interests of the country and rq 
promote it, prospeKty. 

Signed at Teheran, Augtisr 9, 1919. 


The second Agreement defined the loan, which was 
fixed at ,000,000 at 7 per cent, redeemable in twenty 
years. There were two letters, in the first of which the 
British Governtnent promised co-operation in securing a 
revision bf the treaties actually in force between the two 
l*owcrs, compensation for damage suffered during the war, 
and any justifiable rectification of frontiers. In the second 
it was Irid down that Great Britain would not claim from 
Persia the cost of maintaining British troops In Persia for 
the defence of her neutrality, and asked Persia, in return, 
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not to claim compensation for any damage done by her 
troops. 

It seems unfortunate that this Agreement was not promptly 
submitted to the League of Nations, even although it had been 
concluded before the ratification of the Treaty of Peace. To 
quote Lord Grey of Fallodon : “ Here was a case of helping 
a weak country where the League of Nations ought to have 
been brought into the matter, and it was a great pity that the 
League was not brought in.'* The result of this omission 
was to give a wrong impression to the world, especially in 
America and France, that we had turned Persia into a private 
preserve. It is so very difficult to carry through any measure 
in a country like Persia, that lack of sympathy from these 
two States may possibly wreck the Agreement, Apart from 
this, given an atmosphere of mutual trust, the Agreement is 
admirable. Persia requires a strong helping hand, and 
Great Britain, her only neighbour able to assist, extends it 
on generous terms, as she has done, time and again, in the 
past. In working for Persia we undoubtedly work for the 
peace of Asia and for peace on our frontiers. H.M. the Shah 
visited England in the autumn of 1919, and was warmly 
welcomed by all classes. More than once he referred to the 
Agreement in appreciative terms. He subsequently spent 
the winter in France and returned to Persia via Baghdad in 
the following spring. 

To the onlooker it appeared to be essential that the 
Majlis should have been immediately summoned and the 
Agreement placed before it. This was not done, the alleged 
reason being the fear of Vusugh (who by the terms of the 
Constitution was bound to offer his resignation to the 
new Assembly), that he might not be re-elected. Actually, 
after the return of the Shah to Persia, the Cabinet of Vusugh^ 
which had become unpopular, fell. It was replaced by 
one^ containing ministers who had espoused the German side 
during the Great War, and this Cabinet decided to consider 
the Agreement as in suspense pending ratification by the 
Majlis, This body has been summoned, and it remains to 
be seen whether it will agree to ratify the Agreement. 
In other words, the salvation of Persia rests in the hands 
of the Persians, who, it is to be hoped, will realize the 
many substantial advantages of the Agreement to historical 
Iran. 
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Finance and the Customs Tariffs —It is difficult to estimate 
the financial position of Persia at the present time. Thanks 
to the Great War, as already stated, enormous sums of money, 
largely in gold, were spent in the country by the belligerents. 
The exchange, too, became so favourable that the sterling 
debt of ^£4,659,000 was halved, and the debt of 35,300,000 
roubles fell to almost nothing^ Many classes undoubtedly 
made large profits, but, in spite of the presence of more 
money in the country, the Government are unable to collect 
the revenue, and have been in this condition for years. 
Moreover, the sums that actually reach the Treasury are 
frequently spent on most unworthy objects. 

In 1920 a British Financial Adviser, Mr, Sydney Armitage- 
Smith, a Treasury official without experience of the East, was 
engaged by the Persian Government. He proceeded to 
Teheran, where he presumably gmned some idea of the 
fundamental difficulties of the situation. To a certain extent 
he could occupy himself with advantage in superintending the 
sums of money that were being advanced to the Persian Govern¬ 
ment in connexion with the payment of the Cossack Brigade 
and on other accounts, but he cannot discharge his full 
functions until the Agreement is sanctioned by the Assembly, 


i 1 itUch a itatemeat of the d«bt Ukea from Tht Staltsman^t Ttar-Bock for i^ii. With 
all overdue imtilmenti paid up, the total debt of Persia u at December 31, 1920. waa a* 
follow! I— 


Loam- 

^giuai Atdount 

Outstanding. 

1. RuMian 5% loan of 1900, 1902 (Roublea) 1 

2. Ruaiian ConaoUdated 7% loan, 191 r (Krana) 

3. Indian 5% loan 

4. Imperial Bank of Penia S% loan of May 8, 

5. Britiih Advaneei of 1912^14, 7% 

6. Ruaabn Advancea (Roublea) 

7. Britiih Advance*, 1915'^* 7 , • * * 

8. „ « » (Krans) . . 

9. „ « t9i8{ICrana) . , , 

10. Britiih Loan, Auguat 9, r9i9 

32,500,000 
60,000,030 
^^314,281 : 16:4 

1^250,000 

^490,000 

1,891,500 

^817,000 

1^000,000 

^2,000,000 

31,223,170 

31,524,501 

£tZo,^i 

^1,2^3,061 

^490,000 

^817,000 
1,000,000 
92,500,000 
not yet received 


The above ihowi the aituation aa it iAotdd be. The imtalmeDtt of the RuitUn loam and 
advance* are far in arrean ^ on No. i RcmMii are overdu^ and on No. ^ 

baa been paid »ince 191+, thu* leavin| Kri. 35,110,946 overdue. The above amounti 
therefore be added to the total debt. Coupom and intereat on Noa. h ^ S ^ . 

date. No arranvement haa yet been made for the repayment of No*. 7 a^ Number 9 u 
a new advance wUh came into operation in Augutt 1918. Number lO t« _the loan cw^ndjrf 
according to Article T. of the loan agreement, which la payable by mitalmirnu alter me 
Briti<b Fmancial Adviacr ahall have taken up the dutic* of hia office it Teheran. 
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A revised Customs TariiF has also been drawn up by repre¬ 
sentatives of the two Powers, and this also awaits the sanc¬ 
tion of the same body before it can legally be brought into 
force. 

The Angio-Persian Militaiy Commission .—Among the most 
important questions to be settled in connexion with the 
Angio-Persian Agreement was the formation of a uniform 
force for Persia. Accordingly, a military commission, con¬ 
sisting of British and Persian officers, was appointed, and 
presented a unanimous report. The possible external and 
internal dangers to which Persia was exposed were sum¬ 
marized ; the forces already in existence (the South Persia 
Rifles, 6000 strong; the Cossack Division, 8000 strong ; and 
the Swedish gendarmerie, 8400 strong) were passed in review ; 
the communications and resources of the country and its 
flnancial position were all dealt with. After describing the 
actual position, the Commission recommended the creation 
of two forces, namely, the army, under the Minister of War, 
and the police, under the Minister of the Interior. No other 
forces would be permitted. The total strength was fixed at 
60,000 men ; but it was recognized that Persian finances 
could not support such a force until the country had developed 
its resources, although that, again, was unlikely to happen 
until internal order had been restored. Consequently it was 
proposed to absorb the forces mentioned above, and to start 
with some 40,000 troops, at an estimated annual cost of about 
15,000,000 tomans. 

The Chief Military Adviser, with whom would be associated 
a Persian officer, would be British, but the Chief Stafl^ Officer 
would be a Persian officer. Presumably this recommendation 
was designed to make it clear that the Persians would to a 
large extent control the force from its inception ; for there 
is no Persian officer at present fit to hold such a post. On 
hand, with willingness to learn and accept advice, 
it is hoped that in time capable Persian staff officers may be 
trained. 

In this scheme the South Persia Rifles, who have now 
been under British officers for five years, may be expected 
to play a leading role, and it is satisfactory to know that since 
the Armistice the force has distinguished itself on more 
than one occasion. To give the most important instances, 
in 1919 the various robber bands in the Isfahan province 
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united and occupied a large village near the city. The 
Bakhtiari Governor-General appealed for help, and two small 
columns from Shiraz and Kerman respectively, after marching 
considerably more than 300 miles in each case, converged on 
Isfahan, stormed the robbers’ position, captured the united 
bands and their leaders, and recovered a large quantity of 
loot. As a sequel to this brilliant affair, the Persian Govern¬ 
ment felt strong enough to execute Nath Husayn, who had 
terrorized the Kashan district for many years and had even 
been placed in charge of the road by the feeble administration. 
Again, in July 1920, Shaykh Husayn, who had long defied 
the Persian authorities at Bushire and had constantly raided 
the trade route, w^ attacked, and both he and his son were 
killed. As to the Cossack Division, it did good work at 
first in driving the Bolshevists from Meshed - i - Sir and 
Resht, but its moral had deteriorated, and finally it retired 
ignominiously through the British lines near Resht. As a 
sequel to this, the Russian officers resigned, and the disorgan¬ 
ized force was taken over by General Dickson, whose task 
will be a very difficult one, in view of its unsatisfactory state. 

The report of the Military Mission is in abeyance, pending 
the election of the new Assembly. When that body meets, 
strong efforts may be made to prevent the recornmendations 
from being accepted. Should the scheme be rejected, little 
hope would remain of any improvement in Persia. 

The Azerbaijan Republic,—In the general break-up of the 
Russian Empire, Baku became the capital of the Tartar 
state of Azerbiujan, and duly proclaimed its independence 
in May 1918 ; it had no connexion with the Persian province 
of the same name. General Dunsterville attempted to hold 
the city against the Turks, but, as related in Chapter 
LXXXVIII., he was obliged to evacuate it in September 
of the same year. Six weeks later the Turks, in their turn, 
withdrew, after the Armistice of October 31. Since that 
date the republic had been on terms of outward friendship 
with the victorious Powers, but even more friendly to Turkish 
refugees *' wanted ” by the Allies. In spite of this, the latter 
recognized the republic as a facto Government in January 
1920. A few months later a coup was struck by the Bol¬ 
shevists, and Baku fell into their hands. They were vep^ 
anYtnns to join hands with Nationalist Turk^j and .he 
occupation of Baku was a forward step in this direction. 
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Perhaps they were equally aoxious to secure the oil of Baku, 
a more valuable asset than any gold mine. 

Tie Bohievist Jnvashit 9/ Persia. —In April 19^0) fifteen 
ships constituting Denikin’s Caspian fleet fled from Baku 
to Enzcli, and aa the result of some negotiations with the 
Persian authorities, in which the British militaiy rrore- 
sentative took part, it was decided that the fleet should be 
disarmed and interned. After the eauf at Baku there was a 
press campaign at Teheran obviously inspired by Bolshevist 
money, the semi-official journal /raff, according to the 
correspondent of Tie 7 Vjw«, " contending that the doctrines 
of Bolshevism closely tremble the pure gospel of Islam 
and are the modern counterpart of the work begun by the 
Prophet Mohanied in the domain of religion." 

In May the Bolshevists followed up Denikin’s fleet, as 
it was certain they would do. .Upon the arrival of their 
squadron of thirteen ships off Enzell, the port was bom¬ 
barded. The British detachment of 500 men, which repre- 
scnteel the last link of the very long weak chain stretching 
across North-west Persia from Mesopotamia to the Gasman 
Sea, was withdrawn to Resht, and afterwards to Ka^vin. The 
Bolshevists leisurely occupied Resht, and formed a Provision^ 
Government under Kuchilc Khan, that astute fisher in troubled 
waters. At Teheran there was a panic, and the British were 
immediately blamed for not defending the sacred soil of Persia. 
The Government protested strongly at Moscow and also to 
the newly formed League of Nations, but it was frankly 
pointed out by the French representative that, as the Anglo- 
rersian Agreement had not been submitted to the League, 
that body would appear to be Incompetent to discuss the 
Persian problem. The Times bluntly characterized the pro¬ 
ceedings as a " pompous farce." 

To resume, the Bolshevists and Jangalis spread eastwards 
along the coast to Meshed-i-Sir. They were attacked by the 
Cossack Brigade, which recaptured Resht, but, as mentioned 
above, finally retreated in a demoralized condition to the 
British lines two stages south of that city. At the time of 
writing—March [9Z1—the Bolshevists still threaten Persia, 
the number of their troops being 8500 comparatively well-dis¬ 
ciplined men in uniform with field artillery and machine-guns. 

//rmenia. — Nowhere has Europe failed more signally 
than in its half-hearted and ill-directed attempts to betriend 
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the Armenians. As'm the days «r the Sasanians, sOj under 
Abdul Hamid> European protection irritated the rulers of 
this Christian people, and the sad results were massacrca, I 
was at Constantinople and Trebizond shortly after the 1896 
massacre, which was followed by a similar butchery in 1909. 
But these outrages on humanity were insignificant w'hen 
compared with the dreadful slaughter which has been carried 
out during the Great War. So terrible and so successful were 
these continuous butcheries that at the Armistice only a per¬ 
centage of the Armenian people was left. The majority had 
been done to death by hideous forms of torture, by outrage, 
by famine, by thirst, and by every means that fiends in human 
form could devise. 

After the victory of the Allies the surviving Armenians 
were encouraged to hope for the formation of an Armenian 
State. Their claims were extensive, for they demanded not 
only the province of Erivan, but also six provinces of 
Anatolia, via. Sivas, Erzerum, Kharput, Diarbekr, Bit]is, 
and Van. Unfortunately, in these six provinces the Kurds 
form the large majority of the population. They had 
murdered Armenians and taken possession of their lands, 
and they feared retribution if the outrages they had com¬ 
mitted were brought up against them. Consequently the 
Kurds became hostile, and threatened fresh massacres ; and 
it became clear that, in their own interests, the Armenians* 
claims should be modest. Actually the little state tormed 
itself round the seat of the Fatriarch at Echmiadzin and the 
town of Erivan, stretching northwards to include Kars and 
Alexandropol and southwards to the Aras, the boundary of 
Persia, Here the remnant might have been left to recover 
but for the refusal of Kemai Pasha to obey Constantinople, 
and the wish of the Bolshevists to join hands with him. ^ In 
December 1930 the Armenians, owing to the return of King 
Constantine with its unfavourable n:action on the political 
situation in Asia Minor, were driven to despair. After main¬ 
taining an unequal struggle for some time, they i^erc attacked 
by overwhelming Turkish forces and surrendered Kars and 
Alexandropol, together with their arms and ammunition. 
The Government subsequently resigned, to be succeeded 
by an extremist jparty which formed a Soviet government, 
r^eanwhile President Wilson, to whom the .question of 
the boundaries of the new state had been suomitted, Was 
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preparing his award, which, under the present circumstances, 
will constitute a mockery. It was hoped that America would 
undertake a small share of the burden laid on the shoulders 
of the victors in the Great War and help Armenia as a 
mandatory power, but she refused to set her hand to the 
plough and merely lavished food and clothes. Some day her 
citizens will realize that, by this refusal, they have doomed 
the most ancient Christian church to virtual annihilation. 

Communications and Transport .—^The bulk of Persian trade 
is carried by caravans of camels, mules, and donkeys. These 
animals were used up by thousands in Great War, during 
which the mortality among camels was especially heavy. On 
the other hand, as already mentioned, the war gave Persia 
the boon of improved communications. The most important 
of these is the metalled road which now connects the light 
railway, constructed from Baghdad to the Persian frontier at 
Kuraitu (near Khanikin), with Kermanshah and Hamadan. At 
the latter city it joins the Russian road running to Kazvin, 
Resht, and Enzeli. From Kazvin an unmetalled track leads 
to Teheran. The Baghdad-Hamadan road is the great 
historical route of Persia, and its construction across the 
ranges of the Zagros is of immense value for commercial and 
administrative purposes, provided that it be kept in repair. 
Another of the routes opened up for motor transport during 
the war is that running from the British frontier to Meshed. 
Between 1916 and 1918 the Government of India constructed 
a railway from Nushki across the desert to Duzdab. From 
this terminus on the Perso-Baluch frontier a motor route, 
some six hundred miles in length, was opened to Birjand, 
Kain, and Meshed, where it met the road running to Askabad 
via Kuchan. Southern Persia has the Bushire-Shiraz and 
o^er routes mentioned in ChaptersLXXXVII. andLXXXIX. 
Finally there is the route running from Ahwaz across the 
Bakhtiari Mountains to Isfahan, which, as shown in Chapter 
LXXXVI., was reopened by my column in 1916. Actually 
it was even worse than the Bushire route in pre-war days, 
but Messrs, Lynch built two bridges on it and effected a 
few other improvements which made it into a caravan route 
just passable by laden mules. During the war a much easier 
alignment across the mountains was discovered, and, in the 
interpts of both Persia and Great Britain, it is to be hoped 
that it will be speedily opened up. 
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Railways .—Repeatedly in the last generation the question 
of railways in Persia has been brought forward. Reference 
has already been made to the Reuter Concession of 1872^ 
which included the construction of railways. For many 
years Teheran was the hunting ground, though hardly a 
happy one, for concession-hunters, whose efforts had no greater 
success than the construction of a line running from Teheran 
to the Shrine of Shah Abdul Azim, a distance of only four 
miles. By 1912 the position had changed materially, and 
in place of concessionnaires attempting to secure agreements 
for private companies, the British and Russian Governments 
stepped in. 

There is no doubt that Russia was anxious to construct 
a Trans-Persian line. The Tsar was interested in the 
scheme, as he had been in the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
the military authorities were at least equally interested, 
hoping by means of a railway to gain access to Bandar Abbas 
or Chahbar. The British Government was in a difficult 
position. It was probably opposed to the construction of such 
a railway, which, in case of war, would bring Russian troops 
close to the frontiers of India, but yet it could not refuse to 
discuss the scheme. In 1912 a Soditi including 

British, French, and Russian representatives, was formed with 
the avowed object of constructing a Trans-Persian railway, 
and it was intended, in the first instance, to build a line to 
Teheran from Alyat, on the Trans-Caucasus Railway to the 
south of Baku. Negotiations in connexion with this project 
were carried on until the outbreak of the Great War. In 
addition to this important scheme, the Russian Government, 
in 1913, secured a concession for the construction of a 
railway line from the terminus of the Russian system at 
Julfa to Tabriz, with certain rights for an extension to 
Kazvin, and a branch line to Lake Urumia, with a clause 
permitting navigation on the lake. As already mentioned, 
the line from Julfa to Tabriz was opened in 1916. 

Meanwhile the British were also active, and a syndicate, 
which included Messrs. Greenway and Lynch, submitted to 
the Persian Government a proposal for the construction of 
railways in Southern Persia—(dr) from Mohamera or Kh&r 
Musa to Khorramabad or Burujird ; {B) from Bandar Abbas 
to Kerman; (^) from Bandar Abbas to Shiraz; and (d) from 
Bandar Abbas to Mohamera. Generally speaking, a monopoly 
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for the construction of railways in Southern Persia was asked 
for. The proposal, which included the right to construct 
ports where necessary, involved the issue by Persia of bonds 
secured on the railways and their earnings as well as on any 
other available revenues of the Government. 

The line on which the syndicate intended to begin work 
was to start at Mohamera or in Khor Musa, an inlet of the 
sea only recently surveyed, which was found to run inland 
for many miles towards the River Kanin, and to possess 
remarkable potentialities in the way of deep water and 
complete protection from storms. It was proposed to 
construct the railway, in the first instance, to Dizfiil, thereby 
opening up the rich plain of Arabistan, and then to rise 
through the hills to Khorramabad, and ultimately as far as 
Burujird, a town situated in the Russian sphere. Survey 
operations were attempted before the outbreak of the war, 
but the tribesmen threw tpo many obstacles in the way of 
the surveyors and prevented them from carrying out their 
task. The results of the Great War have entirely changed 
the position, and it seems that, under the new conditions, 
this scheme will be allowed to fidl into abeyance. 

There is no doubt that, if railways are constructed into 
the interior from the Persian Gulf, the port selected will be 
Bandar Abbas. The project of a line to run across the 
Rudbar district and the low Gishu pass to Rigan, Bam, and 
Kerman was examined and recommended by me many years 
ago, and the route was subsequently surveyed. The route 
from the same port to Shiraz has also been examined, but not 
yet surveyed, and the same remark applies to the Shiraz- 
Mohamera line, which, however, would hardly pay in any ewe, 
since it runs parallel to the coast rather than into the interior. 

The only satisfactory solution of the problem of transport 
lies in the construction of railways, and here again Persia owes 
something to the Great War, for it was responsible for the 
construction of the line from Nushki to Duzdab. After 
the Armistice, a strong British group, which again included 
Sir Charles Greenway, began a survey along the line of 
the route through Kermanshah and Hamadan to Kazvin. 
Thence the survey may be continued westwards to Tabriz, 
northwards to Enzeli, and eastwards to Teheran. Upon 
its completion the Persian Government have the right of 
calling on the group to construct these lines, for operation 
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either as a Persian State Railway or as a private coricern. 
It is of vital importance that railways should be built in 
• Persia. Their influence would probably help the country 
to pass quickly from the civilization or the Middle Ages 
to that of the twentieth century, and would make for pro¬ 
gress, wealth, and stability. But it is difficult to see how an 
investor could expect to receive a fair return for his money 
in such an enterprise under ordinary conditions. There 
would undoubtedly be considerable imports, but both exports 
and passenger traffic would be small. In India the perennial 
rivers have been tapped for irrigation schemes with complete 
success, and the means of subsistence thereby materially 
augmented, but very little can be done in this direction in 
Persia. In other words, the country seems of necessity 
limited to a scanty population, mainly from lack of a sufficient 
rainfall. The one thing that would alter the situation would 
be the discovery of minerals that could be profitably worked 
and exported. Apart from this, I cannot sec how railways 
can be built without a subsidy or concession of some kind, 
and this important fact, as in the case of the earlier scheme, 
has undoubtedly been considered. Her friends earnestly 
hope that within the next decade Persia may be crossed by a 
railway system linking her to Europe on the one hand and 
to India on the other ; for it is not too much to say that, until 
the problem of transport has been solved by the construction 
of railways, there will be little material progress. 

Mom Transport .—I would here refer to the strong sup¬ 
port given in the press to the idea of carrying goods to the 
interior of Persia in motor lorries. Supplies were carried 
in this manner by the military authorities during the war, 
owing to necessity and not on commercial lines. In the case 
of Dunsterville’s Mission, petrol was obtainable at Enzeli, 
owing to the proximity of the Baku oil-fields, but, to speak 
generally, the motor lorry can be used only for passengers, 
for posts, and for light valuable goods. Most or the tracks 
are unsuitable for heavy traffic, or would soon become so, 
and the weight of petrol that would have to be sent^ up 
country and stored would prevent the scheme from paying. 
A simple calculation of the weight of petrol required per mile 
would readily prove this. The difficulties connected with 
repairs, which would constitute a heavy item, and with securing 
efficient drivers, would also be very great. 
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The cHef ports of the Persian Gulf are Bandar 
Abbas and Bushire ; and at the mouth of the Kanin River 
is the port of Mohamera. Bandar Abbas is an odm roa - 
stead, protected from heavy seas by the islands of tRirmu^ 
and Kishm. Ships anchor some two miles out, and com¬ 
munication with the shore is made by me^s of local cratt 
which are both inefficient and expensive. At Naiband, three 
miles to the east, a wooden pier was built for the use a 
the South Persia Rifles, and a metalled road has been maae 
the cantonment. Good drinldng water has also been 


in 


found. But, if a railway be constructed into the in^jr 
from Bandar Abbas, it is probable that a port would be 
created some miles to the west, at a point where ® 
lie coo yards off shore. All developments in South Persia 
wll have this neighbourhood for its base, in spite °^ ® 
trjdng climate, as horn it five relatively easy routes lead into 

the interior. . u,, t-lip 

At Bushire large sums of money have been spent tne 

British military authorities on improving lan^g conditions, 
and, as the route to Shiraz has been much improved, there 
is every reason to hope for considerable progre^ at this 
port. Ships have to lie three or four miles off shore, an 
no railway will ever be constructed up the Kotals^ but the 
country is richer than that behind Bandar Abbas. 

Mohamera is situated at the mouth of the Karun River, 
on its right bank. Since the opening to trade of the Kanin, 
the importance of the town has gradually increased, more 
especially owing to the establishment of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company in the Karun Valley. Mohamera lies ^ 
few miles below Basra, and it is possible that it may suiter 
from proamity to that great port, but, even so, it will always 
retain commercial importance, and it serves districts that are 


potentially rich, _ , , 

On the Caspian Sea the chief port is Enzeli, at its soutn- 
west corner. It stands on the western of two sandy spiW, 
opposite Gazian on the eastern spit. Between the two is me 
entrance to the Murdab or lagoon, which is aoo yards '^de, 
but is made difficult by a bar. Enzeli has recently declined 
in favour of Gazian, which has wharves and landing-stages 
and is connected with Resht by a metalled road, 
before the Great War, Gazian was a Russian settlement 
steamship offices, merchants’ warehouses, and hotel. Bandar 
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Gaz, at the south-east corner of the Caspian, is the best port 
of all, as the lagoon affords no hindrance to vessels, and the 
entrance to it has been buoyed by the Russian Goveriment in 
connexion with the naval station on Ashurada Island. Ihe 
trade is considerable, but much less than that of Enzeli. 

I retain unpleasant recollections of risks run in disembarking 
and embarking at Bandar Abbas, Bushire, and Enze i, an 
am of opinion that nowhere do Persian maladrainistmtion and 
inefficiency strike the traveller more forcibly than at her utterly 

Telegraph Department during the Great 
ffTgr ,—Before referring to the question of coi^erce, I am 
eiving a short account of the leading British interests. In 
Chapter LXXX. I described the formation of the fine system 
of telegraphs that Persia has obtained through Bntish enter¬ 
prise, owing to her position on the road betwen Europe 
knd India. During the Great War the duti^ of the depart¬ 
ment were carried out under extraordinaiy difficulties, which 
few can appreciate as I can. The officials showed remark¬ 
able courage, zeal, and intelligence, whether it was a case of 
outwitting the Turks at Fao and delivering an important 
message, whether instruments had to be concealed from 
parties of raiding Germans, or supplies had to be purchas^ 
and laid out for my column, or valuable information had to 
be obtained. Much risk and danger were incurred the 
officials being imprisoned at Shiraz, attacked at Chah _ar, 
and frequently living for months under grave apprehension 
of violence. They also had to vacate their Msts at Isfahan, 
Yezd, Kerman, and elsewhere with their families, and 
take iourneys through disturbed provinces. In spite ot these 
adveree conditions the administration report shows that during 
the war the increase in cable was 16 per cent, in line 38 per 
cent, and in wire z8 per cent. In all ranks from the directors 
down to the humble gholams, who patrolled the hne and were 
frequently stripped and beaten, the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department deserves well of its country aild has a fine record 

to its credit. .. j k,. 

The Imperial Bank of PerjiV.—Reports presented by com¬ 
mercial enterprises are frequently dull reading, but those ot 
the Imperial Bank during the war were of extreme interest. 
In the account I have given of the various operations on I'ersian 
soil, it requires little imagination to realize the dangers ana 
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difliculties incurred by- the intrepid members of the staff, 
from the evacuation of Tabriz in January 1915 to the »nvwt- 
ment of Shirax in the summer of 191S, I hardly think that 
banking has ever been carried on under circumstances 01 sue 
peril and difficulty, nor perhaps has it ever rendered greater 
services. Persian silver money is catremely bulky, aud it wm 
thanks to the bankers alone that it was procurable in tnc 
very large quantities required for the British and R^ian 
forces, not to mention the Persians who supported us. More¬ 
over, the bank officials were valued advisers on polttical ana 
intelligence matters, and frequently undertook the work o 
Consuls or Political Officers in addition to their own heavy 

duties. . 

The Anglo-Persim Oil Company,—The latest and m<Mt 
important commercial enterprise in Persia is that or e 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, whose history is a romance 
of commerce. There is a belt of oil-bearing country 
running down from the famous oil-fields at Baku, though 
the Caucasus and Azerb^an, and on both sides of the Turct^ 
Persian frontier to the Persian Gulf. The existence of oil 
in abundant quantities has now been proved at many centres, 
especially n<a^r the Persian Gulf ^ but, until twenty 
ago, the only known indications of its presence were a few 
primitive hand wells which had been worked by the natives 
for many centuries past. 

In 1901 the Persian Government granted to Mr. D Arcy, 
an Australian, a concession, by the terms of which the Persian 
Government received if 10,000 in cash, paid-up 
similar value, and ifi per cent of the annual net profits. I c 
concession gave the exclusive right to bore for and to work 
ml throughout Persia except in the provinces of Azerbaijan, 
Gilan, Mazandcran, Astrabad, and Khorasati, during a penod 
of sixty years from 1901. After a certain amount of geological 
examination, drilling was started at a point near Kasr-i-Shinn 
on the Turkish frontier. Apart from the necessity of paying 
Turkish customs,* the choice of locality could hardly have 
been worse from a geographical or business point of view, 
since it involved great expense in the transport of the heavy 
boring plant, and also the difficulty and prohibitive cost of 
running a pipe line for some joo miles to the Persian Gulf, 
across a hilly country inhabited by tribes of a most predatory 
type- Oil was at length struck in large quantities, ami 
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only then, apparently, did it dawn upoft the ^viseK of the 
concessionnairc that some j£300,ooo of good English money 
had been wasted owing to lack of knowledge of the local 

conditions. , ^ l d 

D’Arcy thereupon enlisted the interest of the Burma 
Oil Company and a new syndicate was formed, which bepn 
prospecting in the Bakhtiari country, where the presence ot an 
ml spring had been reported at least twenty years i»rher, am) 
test TOtiniF was eventually started on the site of the present 
Maydan-iWun or " Plain of Naphtha.” For a long time 
there was no success, and orders were on the point of being 
issued to close down the work when a “ gusher of oil w^ 
struck and saved the situation, Much credit is due to the 
early pioneers, who not only suffered from a very trying 
climate without proper houses or food, but had also to 
patiently the truculent Insolence of the tribesmen. Ihe 
BaJ^daris put many difficulties in the way of pioneer 
operations, and, notwithstanding that they were receiving a 
handsome subsidy to provide protection for the Europeans, 
treated all complaints with inoifTcrence, The manager was 
repeatedly threatened by his Bakhtiari guard i and not until 
a small escort of Indian troops appeared on the scene, and the 
Bakhtiari chie& were subsiaiied by further pajrmcnts m eph 
and shares, was there any security for the British coromuni^. 

There was at one time a great risk of the entc^nsc 
falling into foreign hands, but ^rd Selborne and Mr. E. G. 
Pretyman, realizing its Imperial Importance, were largely 
instrumental in keeping it In British hands. Later, in 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was formed, and la>rd 
Strathcona became the first chairman. It w^ constituted 
originally with a capital of 4 i,wO 0 O. Developments 
rapidlv followed. A pipe^line was laid running from the wclfs 
to Wais on the Karun River, and thence through Ahwaz to 
the island of Abadan, situated In the Shatt-al-Arab, a “ 

below Mohamera. On this island a refinery was established 
capable of dealing with large quantities of the crude oil. 

A new chapter in the history of the entei^nsc was opened 
when the Admiralty were induced to consider tlm 
of providing some of the further capital required for the tull 
development of the undertaking, with the view of securing sup¬ 
plies of liquid foci for the British Navy. A commismon was 
sent out to investigate and report on the question, and m» e a 
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most favourable report, with the result that, in 19the British 
Government agreed to invest ^2,000^000 in the Company. 

During the Great War the Company rendered tmpon^t 
services to the State. Liquid fuel was supplied to shiw 
serving in Eastern waters and in the Mediterranean, wnde 
effectual aid was given in the matter of river transport iii 
Mesopotamia. I^rgc quantities of the same fuel and of 
petrol and kerosene were also furnished to other th^tr<> of 
the war, parricubrly in Mesopotamia, where, but for these 
supplies, it would have been Impossible to carry the campaign 
through to a successful conclusion, owing to the scarcity of 
tonnage and the consequent impracticability of bringing these 
vital adjuncts of war from more distant centres. 

Since the declaration of peace there have been further con^ 
sidcrable developments. The authorized capital of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company has been increased to jfa0,0001,000, 
and its operations in the production, refining, transport, 
and sale of oil have assumed a World-Wide character. The 
British Government's investment in the Company now stands 
at ^5,000,000, but the market value of their holding is 
believed to be many times the amount of the sum actually 

invested. v £ * 

From this brief account it will be seen that what .at nrst 
seemed likely to prove a disastrous enterprise has now, by 
the energy, foresight, and technical knowledge of those who 
have been responsible for the management of the company, 
been developed into a concern of great Imperial importatic^ 
which may be expected in the future not only to add^ 
to the revenues of Persia, but also to become a considerable 
source of income to the British nation. 

CVflTWffvr.—In pre-war days there was considerable trade 
rivalin Persia between Russia and Great Britain. The 
position of the former Power was by far the more favourable. 
The Northern Provinces are the richest and most populous 
and are conterminous with the Russian Empire, the Moslem 
populations on both sides of the frontier living the same lives 
and having the same requirements. Russia showed consider¬ 
able skill in taking advantage of these conditions. She dis^ 
criminated by her tariff in favour of raw materials grown 
in Persia, cotton, for example, which was imported in large 
quantities to Moscow, paying about one-sixth of the dues 
levied on the Amcric.in product. The cotton was converted 
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into calico, and traders received a subsidy on each bale they 
sold in Persia. More than this, a Persian who ordered 
Russian goods merely made a deposit and paid for them, bale 
by bale, if he itked, as he took delivery, being charged 
at ii per cent on the balance not taken over. Whewer this 
sTstem was profitable to the Russian Treasury It is difficult to 
say^ but it ideally suitable to the Pensian merchant, who 
possesses very little capital. The demand for Pcisian cotton, 
wool, carpets, dried fruits, wheat, and barley gradu^ly built 
up a big exiMirt trade, until the exports from I er^a to 
Russia nearly equalled the imports, thus placing the trade on 

a thoroughly sound footing. - 

The trade with Great Britain was It^s satisfactory, as it 
consisted almost entirely of imports. Persian products had 
slight value in the market or Bombay. The cotton was 
short in staple, and the hides, owing to the dry climate, were 
of inferior quality. Wool, opium, pistachio nuts, carpets, 
and occasionally wheat, were the only eitports. When Consul 
at Kerman 1 found that its cartiets reached Constantinople, 
their chief market, by the long and costly overland route vta 
Tabriz, liecause the teadc was in the hands of the merchants 
of that city. After some time I succeeded m impr^sing 
upon their obtuse minds that the carpets would reach the 
market at one-half the cost if exported -yw Bandar Abbas, 
and by this means 1 added to the exports from that port. 
Generally speaking, there is no proper flow boA wap, and 
unless workable minerals are discovered, AngloTcraian com¬ 
merce will never be placed on a really sound basis, cJil is 
handled-separately and, as an export, docs not matenally help 
matters, although, of course, it swells the Persian retorns. 
Among the results of the present misrule of Russia by 
Soviet government is a suspension of trade with Persia, ror 
the rime being, therefore, Anglo-Indian trade is prospenn^ 
there being a keen demand especially for cotton goods and 
clothing- This state of aftairs is likely to continue for some 
years to come, and should allow British subjects time to 
the country' carefully and to investigate its resources, ihis 
cannot be done quickly, as past failures have ah^n. Persia 
suffers a good deal from travellers who see the enormous 
empty spaces and dream of them as covered ^th whwt, 
whirr^ the scanty rainfall limits the quanbty of crops that 
can be grown, and experience under similar conditions in 
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British Baluchistan proves the difficulty of making irrigation 
dams that will pay. I recently read articles recommending 
the establishment of sugar refineries in Persia, for the reason 
that the soil is well adapted for the cultivation of the sugar 
beet. The difficulty is that the supply of water is limited, 
and it is almost all required for gromng the staple crops. 
There are districts, it is true, where water and land are 
available, but here, very often, communications are bad and 
labour and transport are scarce. Russian intrigue was no 
doubt partly responsible for the failure of the sugar refinery 
opened at Teheran under Belgian auspices some twenty-five 
years ago, but the main cause was fear lest the scanty gram 
crops raised in- the neighbourhood of Teheran should be 
reduced in favour of the sugar beet, and this fear was well 
founded. 

The Present Situation .—It is difficult to write definitely 
about a situation which is so changeable as that in Persia, 
but yet a few facts may be discerned by those who can read 
the signs of the times. The return to power of many Persians 
who joined our enemies, the tightening of our purse-strings, 
the loosening of Bolshevist purse-strings and their propa¬ 
ganda, are all factors in the situation. Persia, as ever, will 
accept money freely from Great Britain or any other power 
and little else except protection in an emergency. She is 
not grateful for the retention at Kazvin of 3600 British 
troops, which have saved her so far from a Bolshevist 
adiance on the capital, and, if the Bolshevists remained 
inactive for a few weeks, she would prefer to see the 
British march back to Baghdad. So proud of his barren 
country is the son of Iran that he believes it to be impos¬ 
sible for a stranger to avoid coveting it, and, until we prove 
the sincerity of our professions by evacuation, he remains 
in his heart suspicious of us. In Persia, according to a 
saying, it is usual to hate a good official while in office and 
to seek to trace him with a lantern and beg him to return 
—when it is too late. In other words, Persians may not 
appreciate the sincere and disinterested attitude of the British 
until they are left alone to face their difficulties, and then— 
lanterns will be lighted. 

We have shown our readiness to help Persia, but will 
the Assembly [accept our aid and ratify the Agreement ? 
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Perhaps it may, but much more than this is needed to make 
it a success. Persians are past masters in enpging in inter- 
minable discussions barren of results and I that i:'ersia 
may not face the facts and may decline to allow any control, 
however necessary it may be to save her very existence as a 
Power. Great Britain by the terms of the Agreement offtred 
to help Persia, but this offer did not include paying for a 
brigade of British troops and the South Persia Rifles for an 
indefinite period. Even if it were desirable to do so, w^ 
should the crushing load of the British taxpayer be incr^sed 
by several millions a year ? In other words, we cannot afford 
to continue these costly commitments. _ j p 

Will Persia become a convert to Bolshevist propaganda . 

It is difficult to answer this question. We read of 
emanating from Moscow, by the terms of which the Bol¬ 
shevists cancel all debts owed by Persia, and dl railway, road, 
and land concessions. Compensation, too, is promised tor 
damage due to the Bolshevist im.-asion. Other terms are 
tantamount to a recognition of the Soviet principle in Persia ; 
and unlimited consular representation, or, m other wo^s, 
unlimited opportunities for propaganda are demanded. 1 lie 
Cossack coup d'itat announced at the time of going to press 
has brought in a Cabinet which intends to rejert both the 
British and Bolshevist proposals, and to create a force under 
foreign officers for the defence of the country after the de¬ 
parture of the British troops. Will this new Cabinet, based on 
the discredited Cossack Division, be strong enough to defend 
Persia against the Bolshevists I doubt it. In my opinion 
she may burn her fingers in the hot seething caiddron of 
Russian Communism and will then bitterly repent. It 
be too often repeated that the percentage of roughs and robbers 
in the country is very high, and that a call to loot may prove 
irresistible, in which case her experience is likely to be 
terribly severe. On the other hand, the Bolshevists, whose 
aim is India, may try to secure the friendship of Persia, but 
their subordinates will hardly refrain from looting. 

And will Persia be able to stand alone if we take away 
the British troops and disband the South Persia Rifles ? A 
reference to this history proves clearly that she has been kept 
going since the grant of a Constitution, for which she was 
not ready, almost entirely by British support on which rach 
Prime Minister has leaned. It does not necessarily follow 
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that she will break up, but, unless she sets her own house 
in order, year by year, the population of both villages 
and towns will alike decrease, and the entire country will 
suffer from nomadlzation, towards which it is now moving. 
British interests will suffer more severely than in the past 
when the Kashgais, for example, realize that they have 
nothing more to fear from the British. No doubt efforts 
will be made to protect our subjects and trade, but such 
efforts are likely to prove ineffectual. Altogether the out¬ 
look is dark. 


Appeal .—My task is now ended, and for the future I 
shall mainly watch and record events in Persia. To me it 
is clear that, unless the upper classes reform themselves and 
renounce their present privileges, as was done in another 
Asiatic country, Japan, there can be no real progress. The 
Turkish proverb runs, “ A fish putrefies from the head," and 
unless the Persian grandees cease to spoil their own county- 
men and to add village to village with the proceeds of spolia¬ 
tion, unless they dismiss their hordes of idle servants and 
themselves work honestly for Persia, they are doomed, and 
justly doomed, and their country will be involved with them ; 
for the middle and lower classes are not competent to take 
the lead and save Persia by themselves. Europe in the 
Middle Ages was ground down by robber barons as Persia 
is to-day, and yet surely, though slowly, it progressed towards 
light and liberty ; and why should not Persia do as much ? 
But the time is short. 

I have set down the facts as they are, and in so doing may 
offend prominent figures on the Persian stage. But centuries 
ago wise old Matthew Paris wrote : ** The case of historical 
writers is hard ; for if they tell the truth, they provoke man, 
and if they write what is false, they offend God.” 

I refuse to abandon hope, however uncertain the situation 
may now appear, and I ujppeal to Persia to realize the truth 
2S here set down by an old and true friend, and, in the new 
era that is now dawning, to play a part worthy of her splendid 
past. 
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The Potsdam Agreement of 1911. — The Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907 ts dealt with at some length in this work.* 
It was naturally distasteful to Germany, whose ruler, as history 
has proved, exercised a sinister influence over the weakling 
Tsar. Anglo-Russian relations in Persia were none too good 
after the signature of the Agreement, Russia setting to work to 
annex her xohe, while Great Britain, without much success, used 
her Influence to maintain Persian independence. In Asia the 
victory of Japan over Russia had kindled hop)cs of liberty and 
reform, with which the British sympathized, whereas Russia was 
entirely for monarchical despotism. 

The Tsar, anxious as he was to maintain the Triple Entente, 
yet wished to recover German support. Influenced by these 
views and by the stronger personality of the Kaiser, when he 
visited Potsdam in 1910, negotiations were opened which 
culminated in the Potsdam Agreement. By its terms* Russia 
engaged herself to support the Baghdad railway, while Germany 
equally bound herself to suppiort Russian interests in Persia. 
At that time Russia was deep in railway projects, which included 
a Teheran-Khanikin line, and her earnestness is proved by the 
German engagement to construct a branch line from the Baghdad 

' iL 410, yiJi also ch, II* of Sfr Arthur Firtt Lvrd Canmk^ by Harold 

Nicoltoo, Conatable, 1930, 

* Tke teat if given in SchtiHlwr, Eter^pihiktr Gruhkhn 1911, pp, 498-9, 
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railway to the Peman frontier at Khanikin to serve as a link 
between the two systems. A further stipulation, which con¬ 
stituted a menace to Great Britain, was the Agreement that if 
Russia failed to commence the construction of the Teheran- 
Khanikin railway within two years of the completion of the 
linking line, Germany should be free to apply for the conces¬ 
sion. 

When the Treaty was published in 191 r. Great Britain and 
France protested strongly against it, pointing out that it threat¬ 
ened to nullify the with the result that it finally became 

a dead letter. It certainly did no credit to the political acumen 
of the Tsar and, temporarily at any rate, weakened the Enknte, 

Fresh Ligkl on German JVar Activities in Persia .—During 
the decade that has elapsed since the Great War, fresh light has 
been shed on German activities and policy in Persia, which 
supplements the account 1 have given above.^ 

We learn a great deal about the formation of the Missions 
at conferences held at Berlin, where Niedermayer, che leader of 
the Mission to Persia and Afghanistan, and Zugmayer, who 
was in charge of German activities in South Persia, consulted 
with Zimmermann, of the German Foreign Office, with the 
Persian Takizada, with Sven Hedin, the Swedish traveller^ and 
with other experts. The personnel consisted of 200 pro¬ 
pagandists, furnished with boxes of money which included 
English and Turkish gold to the value of j^6o,ooo, and 
Persian krans. Paper--money, printed in Persian characters, 
was also supplied, but could not be negotiated. Munitions 
were provided, and sets of wireless apparatus. The scheme was 
to organize a line of stations across Irak, Persia and Afghanistan 
towards India. As soon as this preparatory work was com¬ 
pleted, a Mission composed of German instructors was to join 
the propagandists and train troops, who would assist in the 
general offensive against India. 

The Mission met with difficulties, even at Constantinople, 
where Enver Pasha insisted on its members being gazetted 
Turkish officers, and Zugmayer, whose journal is deeply Inter- 
esting, complains that the Turks were not at all anxious to 

^ Vidt it. 441 f/ and the following worki i 
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help it. The munitions and wireless sets excited the suspicions 
of the Rumanian customs’ officials and were confiscated^ so that 
a member of the Mission had to be deputed to pass future con¬ 
signments by bribery^ At Aleppo there much trou e 

with the members of the Mission, owing to Niederraayer insist¬ 
ing upon its organization on military lines, but early in ^ 9 ’ 5 ^ 
reached Baghdad, where the Turkish military authorities wished 
to utilize its services to fight the British. Escaping from this 
entanglement with difficulty, it was met with hostility y 
the Turkish official in charge of the Persian frontier, who was 
fighting the Sinjabis, and refused to be responsible for its satety. 
However, once across the frontier, the support of the Swedish 
gendarmerie officers, who had sold their honour for German 
gold/ procured the Mission a good reception and the on y 

solid support it ever gained. i- j 

Niedermayer, in his book, explains that he quickly retod 
the impossibility of fighting his way across the Pers<^Afghan 
frontier. He entered the Lut near Nam, to the north-west ot 
Yezd, and, at Tabas, divided his party into three. The duty 
of one, consisting mainly of sick men' and camels, was to bear 
to the north and attract the Russian patrols that were reported 
to be guarding the Kain-Birjand route. A second, 
posed of camels carrying boxes of stones, was directed to Mar 
to the south, to draw the attention of the British. Nieder¬ 
mayer himself marched due east with lightly laden mules, sujv 
ported by a supply column of camels that could be abandoned 

in case of need. , . i . j i. j 

An independent party under Wagner, which had reached 

Kain ahead of Niedermayer, was driven off by Russian Cossacks,* 
with the loss of their baggage and money. Niedermayer de¬ 
spatched guides to bring them in and refitted the German leaders, 
but the incident had demoralized their Persian levies, the 
majority of whom he was obliged to dismiss. After the delay 
caused by this set-back, thanks to his skilfully laid plans and 
rapid movements, Niedermayer, successfully avoiding the patrols, 
crossed the Afghan frontier and reached Herat on 24th August 
191 j. His passage of the desert in the heat of summer was 

a fine performance. . 

Towards the end of 1915, Von der Goltz was appointed to 
the command of all the German and Turkish troops in Irak and 

* T. hom Z-Bmay.r'. diary of .j/j/.S = "Tbr pndarmeri. U .Iw.y. .ntirrly wiU. 

anil paid by Germany/' 
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Persia, The instructions' given to the veteran Field-Marshal, 
as regards Persia, were'* to direct the enterprises undertaken 
to drive out the Russian and English forces which penetrated 
into Persia by violence, . , . The formation of an army by the 
co-ordination of the military forces of the Persian Government.” 

Nizam-u-Sattanaf Governor of Kermanshah;) was bought 
by monthly payments of jf4000 and was appointed " Chief-of- 
ine National Moveinent for the Deliverance of Persia.” 
Furthermore, he was to direct the German and Turkish troops 
that were lighting the Russians and British with the aid of a 
German staff. Nizam on his part agreed to raise 4C00 troops 
immediately, 

Of greater importance than the treaty with Nixam was 
the secret treaty negotiated with Musmui-ttl-MamaHk, Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, by the terms of which the full support 
of Persia was promised to the Germans. It was also promised 
that her army should be mobilized and placed under the orders 
of Von dcr Goltz. 

The Field-Marshal reached Kermanshah in January ipt6 
with a large staff and a force of Turkish troops. He was 
disgusted to find only some 2500 men of the gendarmerie and 
perhaps 2000 recruits, scattered about at various centres, 
whereas he had been assured that 35,000 Persians were fighting 
for Germany, Moreover the irittes had not risen, as Mzam 
had guaranteed they would. Finally his Turkish troops were 
regarded with suspicion. 

Colonel Bopp and his instructors set to work to train the 
recruits, but, being practically unprovided with arms and 
equipment, they created a bad impression, and they treated 
Turks and Persiaru alike with such arrogance and contempt 
that they made little progress. Von der Goltz accurately 
wmmed up the utuation in February J916 : "Anarchy in 
crsia. Nothing to be done. Dust, Cupidity, and Cowardice. 
Vast et^nditurc and no return.” A few days after this report 
was^ written, the Russi^s swept the Germans out of Kerman- 
shah and destroyed their equipment factories. 

fortunes of the other Missions,* Gricsinger, 
whose dia^ has been published, was a member of Zugmayer’s 
pwty, which hoped to organize a serious attack on British 
Baluchistan with the help of the tribesmen of Persian Baluchi- 

• G4imM ImtTMgMt it Hoditef tnd SlBOBhlso, tail. 
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«tan. Ht gives an Interesting account of German activities at 
Is&hati and Kerman, referring to Peraians, Bengalis and his 
own comrades in languwe which proved his unfitness for 
such a difKeiilt task. After a residence of seven months at 
Kerman he proceeded to Bam in February 1916 and met 
Dr. Biach, the fiti lure of whose mission to Baluchistan led to the 
entry : ^‘Qur beautiful dreams of invading English territory in 
conjunction with the ‘brave’ Baluchis all vanished in smoke.” 
Later we read : “ Now we are realty in an evil mousetrap," and 
so the event proved. 

Before quitting this subject, a reference must be made to 
the enormoua pr^uedon of propagandist literature, large 
quantities of which [ seized at Kerman. It appears that 
twenty^ighc leaflets were published in Persian. Turkish, Arabic 
and Hinoustani for Asiatic propaganda. A list' was seized 
showing the number of centres witn paid agents and the large 
quantity of literature despatched to each, which proved that 
German propaganda was conducted more ably and on a much 
largff scale than that of the British, This, at any rate, was the 
opinion of Niedermayer. 

The Rise of AizhU Khstn to the Throne .'—^Dynasties in Persia 
have usually been founded by successful soldiers, but Riza 
Khan was an officer of the defeated Cossack Division.* After 
the Ignominious retreat of this force before the Bolshevists to 
the safety of the British lines, it was encamped near Kazvin, 
and a British officer was appointed to restore its moral. He 
was evidently successful, for when Sayyid Zia-u-Din opened up 
relations with the officers of the force and suggested that they 
should march on Teheran, Riza Khan led 3000 Persian 
Cossacks to the capital In February 1921 and seized the 
Government, es mentioned above.* A British officer gives the 
following description of Riza Khan, whom he met at Kaivin 
in 1920 : “ One of the most distinguished and handsome 
Persians 1 have ever seen. His manner was reticent, but when 
1 offered to show him round my mechanical transport lines he 
was in his clement. He fired question after question at me 
for over an hour, and I was amazed to find how quickly he 
grasp^ the most difficult points."* 

Riza, appointed Minister of War, immediately displayed 
considerable strength of character, together with much jealousy 

■ Lm pp, % ig-i + 
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of foreign interference. To ensure the devotion of the troops, 
he insisted on certain branches of the Ministry of Finance being 
transferred to the Ministry of War, and thereby secured money 
for his officers and men. After securing his position, he got 
rid of the Sayyid, and the latter’s successors were the nominees 
of this dominating personality until, in 1923, he became Prime 
Minister himself. 

His relations with Sultan Ahmad are not difficult to con¬ 
ceive. The Shah made long stays in Europe and, upon his 
return, became a mere nonentity. Foreign observers noted 
that, even at public ceremonies, the grandees turned their ‘backs 
on their monarch in haste to bow to the rising Minister. In 
1923 the Shah, who was apparently in fear of his life, left 
Persia finally for Europe, where he died in 1930. 

In March 1924’Persia, deeply influenced by the example of 
Turkey, evinced a strong sentiment in favour of a republic, 
with Riza as its first President. The Press became violently 
anti-monarchical, and telegrams advocating a republic poured 
in from the provinces, together with reports of enthusiastic 
demonstrations. Riza Khan, impressed by the apparent 
strength of the movement, consented to the proposal, which 
seemed likely to be carried in the Majlis. However, at this 
juncture, the Turkish Grand National Assembly not only 
abolished the Caliphate, but disestablished the Moslem religion. 
Persia was not prepared to follow this lead, and, the Mujtahids 
successfully using their influence with the merchants of 
Teheran, whose trade at the New Year (21st March) had 
suffered seriously from the political excitement, the movement 
suddenly collapsed. Riza adroitly changed his policy, and, 
advocating the views of the Mujtahids^ proclaimed that the 
estaWishment of a republic in Persia would be contrary to the 
Shia religion. 

His influence had apparently suffered no serious eclipse, for 
in February 1925 he demanded, and was granted, dictatorial 
powers by the Majlis, The feeling in favour of the strong 
ruler found further expression in the deposition of the absentee 
Shah in October 1925. A Constituent Assembly was then con¬ 
vened, which elected Riza Khan to be Shah in December 1925' 
Thus with due pomp and circumstance the humble peasant 
of Mazanderan ascended the throne of Cyrus the Great and 
Shah Abbas and assumed the title of Shah Riza Pahlavi.^ 

^ Fur the nmning thli word, h/IJm i* 466* 
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Tht q/ Shah RiTna . — The new ruler from the begin¬ 
ning determined to assert his authority over every province of 
Persia, to disarm the tribes and to establish law and order. 
Like Mustafa Kemal, although resolute in his determination to 
secure the complete independence of his country, he was ready 
to use European ideas and inventions. 

Like hta great predecessors, he has based his power mainly 
on his army. Re-enlisting the officers and men of the South 
Persia Rides and of the Lo^ck Division, he has organized a 
national army j).o,ooo strong, which is better trained and better 
equipped chan any force commanded by Persians in modern 
times. One of the most difficult problems was that presented 
by Shaykh Khazal, who ruled over the Muhaisin Arabs—from 
Ahwaz to the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab. He had been 
practically independent for many years, although recognizing 
the sovereignty of the Shah, especially in his dealings with 
British representatives. He had invariably adbrded his power¬ 
ful support to the Aitglo-Pcrsian Oil Company, and, as a 
neutral, rendered many ^iendly services to the British during 
the Great War, 

Riza was determined to enforce the authority of the 
Government, whereas the Shaykhy frightened by rumours that It 
was Intended to cancel the various grants made to him under 
the Kajar dynasty, foolishly denounced the new policy. In 
the upshot he was arrested in 19^5, !ind was taken to Teheran, 
where he has apparently been well treated. 

After the removal of the Skt^kh there was grave discontent 
in Khuzistan, where the oppression and corruption of the 
Persian officials, who had taken over the administration of the 
country, drove the peasants to revolL llie province had 
enjoyed practical autonomy for generations, and was only 
separated by the Shatt-al-Arab from Irak, which was rejoicing 
in its deliverance from the Turk. The revolt was suppressed, 
and Riza, who inquired into its causes, dismissed the Governor. 

En Luristan there was a rising among the predatory tribes¬ 
men, mainly due to their resentment at the construction of a 
road through their country, which was intended to be a pre¬ 
liminary to a railway. T^c Persian troop suffered severe 
losses, but, finally, an arrangement was come to. The Luristan 
question is one of the most difficult to solve and is likely to 
remain so. Efforts are being made to create a settled population 
along the road by building villages and offering inducements 
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of various kinds, but so far this policy has not met with 
success. The work of disarming the tribes was nominally 
completed in 1925, The Kashgais submitted and surrendered 
many of their rifles. However, four years later they rose in 
rebellion, and troops were hurried south from every centre- 
The tribesmen demanded the return of their chief Soial-u-D&Ia^ 
the abolition of the military governorships, of conscription, and 
of European dress. They dso stipulated for a reduction in 
taxation. 

The Shah displayed his usual customary vigour, and terms 
were finally arranged, but, as in the case of the Lurs and indeed of 
all the nomad tribes, the new order will be hated and the question 
will require ceaseless vigilance, combined with firmness, tact 
and honest dealing. 

Persia is under military government. For example, the 
whole of Southern Persia is controlled by the general of the 
southern army, whose headquarters are at Shiraz. The MuHas^ 
like the nomad chiefs, have lost much of their power for evil, 
and, so far have changes gone, that Government offices have 
been opened for the registration of civil marriages. Turkey 
has been followed in these innovations and also in the Shah’s 
insistence on the adoption of modern headgear in the form of 
the Pahlavi peaked hat, which is apparently detested. The use 
of motor transport is increasing at an amazing rate. Indeed, 
even the poor are beginning to travel, with the result that there 
is a wider outlook than in pre-war days. Whether the new 
state of affairs will result in greater content among the peasants 
is doubtful, but the motor is likely to have a greater influence 
on the future of Persia than any other invention. 

The Annulment of the Anglo-Peniun Agreement^ 1921 .— 
When the second edition of this work was published, the fate 
of the Anglo-Persian Agreement had not been settled,^ but the 
omens were inauspicious, and, as the months passed, the feel- 
ing against the Agreement increased. SipahJar brought the 
matter to an issue by fixing February 20th, 1921, as the date 
for the new Majlis to meet. On the following day Riza 
Khan seized the Government and arrested the members of 
Sipahdar s Cabinet, On February 26th the new Cabinet 
announced the annulment of the Agreement, the very day on 
which the Perso-Russian Agreement was signed at Moscow. 
Nothing could have been more marked than this rcbuflT. The 

' ii, 5ZO it Sif. 
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Majlis confirmed the decision of the Cabinet and displayed 
marked hostility to the British during the debate. Lord 
Cu^on, the author of the Agreement, felt the failure of his 
policy acutely, and, to quote his biographer, “ sang a mournful 
requiem over his perished hopes. 

I have shown above* that Persians regarded the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement as tantamount to the division of P^ia 
between the rival powers. There was certainly some reason 
for this belief, which was strengthened in 1915 by the Anglo- 
Russian understanding, granting Russia a free hand in her 
zone; and as a quid pro quo for consenting to Russia dealing 
with Constantinople ^ she wished, the neutral zone in Persia 
was added to the British zone. Yet looking back on our 
policy for the last forty years, one cannot fail to be impressed 
by the unselfish efforts of the British Government to prevent 
Persia from felling into a state of hopeless anarchy, from which 
Great Britain undoubtedly saved her time and again. The 
situation after the Great War was similar to that which caused 
the British such acute anxiety after the second Afghan War. 
In both cases it was saved by the appearance of a strong man, 
Abdur Rahman in Afghanistan and Shah Riza in Persia, who 
proved to be the saviours of their countries. 

The Second American Financial Mission, 1922-25.—The 
failure of Mr. Morgan Shuster in 1911 is referred to in 
Chapter LXXXIV. Eleven years later the situation was 
entirely changed. Persia had annulled the Anglo-Persian 
Agreement in February 1921, and, by the treaty signed in the 
same month with Russia, all debts due by Persia to Russia 
were cancelled. The British, although temporarily disappointed 
at the turn of events, were ready to welcome the new Financial 
Adviser, Dr. Millspaugh, who gradually look stock of the 
difficult situation. 

The American Adviser accomplished much sound work 
with the support of the Shah. To quote from his book : 
“ Revenues were increased, economies were effected, the credit 
of the Governiriciit was improved^ and the principle that 
budgets must be balanced and that a nation must increase its 
taxes to provide for increased expenditure have been given 
Parliamentary approval.”* 

Some months before the expiry of his contract the Persian 

' TAe Li^ l^wd Cmr^n^ by the Earl of Ronaldtbay, voh tii» p. 13.3* 
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Government decided to reduce Dr. Millspaugh’s powers. They 
insisted that in the event of disagreement between him and the 
Minister of Finance, the dispute should be referred to the 
Council of Ministers or to the Majlis. Millspaugh demanded 
that, as in the case of his previous contract, the right of 
reference should be to the Majlis and to the Majlis alone. The 
Persian Government refused to yield, and decided to engage 
other financial advisers, Germans and Swiss, whose powers 
would be striedy limited. 

Persia and Russia .—The Bolshevist invasion of the Caspian 
provinces is briefly referred to above.^ Later information “ 
proves that, as in the reign of Peter the Great, an attempt was 
made to occupy Gilan and Mazandcran and to separate these 
provinces from Persia. After landing at Enzeli and occupying 
Resht in May 1920, the garrison of Persian Cossacks was 
surrounded and disarmed, while the police joined the invaders. 
Supplies were commandeered and shipped to Baku, the land- 
owners were imprisoned and fined, and even the mosques were 
not spared. By July the Bolshevists had occupied the entire 
province of Gilan, while the British, in pursuance of orders not 
to ^ attack the invaders, destroyed the Manjil bridge and 
retired to the vicinity of Kazvln. 

The Bolshevists, while threatening Teheran on this line, 
attempted to march on the capital by the shorter but more 
difficult route through Mazanderan, Their movements created 
a panic at the capital, and the Shah thought of retreating to 
Isfahan. This threat was, however, never carried out, the fact 
being that the Bolshevists revelled in the supplies of fertile 
Mazanderan and were loath to cross the rugged mountains and 
desert plains that protected Teheran. 

The Cossack division, as recorded above, advanced into 
Gilan, reoccupied Resht and attacked Enzeli. Indeed, it 
seemed likely that they would expel the invaders. However, 
the latter, having received reinforcements, made a sudden night- 
attack and defeated the Persians, who fled panic-stricken to the 
safety of the British lines. 

In spite of this decisive success, the Bolshevist leaders finally 
reported that they had made no way with the people, who resented 
their attacks on the Koran and the unveiling of women. They 
summed up the situation by laying down that Persia, having no 
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mdustria! population, was not suitable for Bolshevist propa¬ 
ganda. It was, in consequence, decided to abandon the occu¬ 
pation ofGtIan and to make friends with Persia, 

Professor Toynbee, in his admirable Survey of Inter¬ 
national Affairs^ points out that, after the success of the 
Bolshevist Revolution, Soviet Russia “anxiously scanned the 
mternationaJ horiison for any breaches In the hostDe cordon. 
. . , One of these fields was Germany, another China, and a 
third the Islamic World.*’ ’ 

At the Armistice the position of Great Britain, with troops 
in South, North and North-east Persia, and also in the 
Caucasus, lent colour to the insinuations of her rivals that Lord 
Curzon was forcing the Anglo-Persian Agreement on an 
unwilling country. There was also, perhaps, the failure to 
gauge the strength of the nationalist movement, alike in Persia 
and Turkey, with the result that both these countries naturally 
considered that Great Britain, which had severed Irak, 
Palestine, Syria and Arabia from the Ottoman dominions, was 
the enemy. Consequently there b small cause for wonder that 
Persia and Turkey turned to Russia. 

I he immediate result of Soviet activities were five treaties 
“ linking Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan with Soviet Russia, 
the only missing link being a direct treaty between Turkey and 
Persia. The treaty which Russia concluded with Persia in 
1921 was a remarkable document. It repudiated and pub¬ 
lished what Caordom and its Western alJlcs had done. It 
renounced all debts due to the Czarist Government and handed 
over to the Persian nation the Banqke o'EscamptCy various roads, 
the Julfa-Tabriz railway, the quays and steamers on Lake 
Urumia, the island of Ashurada and the port ofGazian, opposite 
Knzeli, Equally it renounced rights under the Capitulations. 
The only exception to a complete surrender was the question 
of the fishing industries of the Persian shore of the Caspian, 
which question was later settled by agreement. 

It was stipulated in the above treaty that a Customs* Con¬ 
vention should be negotiated. This, however, in view of the 
economic views held at Moscow, proved to be a difficult 
Usk. Indeed, relations became strained to such an extent that, 
in 1926, an embargo was placed on exports from Persia to 
Ruuia, a measure which caused heavy loss, alike to Persian 
^riculturists and traders. 
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In 1927 a provisional arrangement was come to, by the 
terms of which Persian exports to Russia were restricted to a 
maximum annual value of fifty million roubles, and Soviet 
imports to 90 per cent, of Persian exports. In January 1928 
ratifications of the above treaties were exchanged, and shortly 
afterwards the port of Enzeli was—at long last *—handed 
back to Persia. It was renamed Pahlavi, in honour of the 
Shah. 

In the period covered by these negotiations it is clear that 
the friendly feelings once entertdned by Persia towards Russia 
have changed. This is partly due to a clearer recognition that 
the Soviet is distinctly an aggressive Government, whereas 
Great Britain has given proore of her goodwill. Moreover, 
apart from the question of religion, there is a gulf set between 
Persia, with its determination to adopt European civilization, 
and ^viet Russia, which has deliberately repudiated that 
civilization. 

Persian Relations with Turkey .—I have already shown how 
deeply Persia has been influenced by the Turkish movement 
towards European civilization. But she will never forget that 
Turkey has harried and held her most fertile provinces, and 
there is also the strong feeling of the Shias against the Sunnis, 
These feelings have frequently been stirred by frontier rwds, 
and, although Persia now has Irak for her neighbour along 
most of her frontier, there still remain the turbulent Kurds, 
divided between the three states. 

In 1926 a treaty of perpetual peace was negotiated between 
Persia and Turkey, and it was arranged that, after the signature, 
negotiations for customs and postal services should be under¬ 
taken. Good relations were, however, strained by Turkish 
operations against the Kurds, which had “ Turkification by 
force ” in view. The result was that the frontier was kept in 
a disturbed state, complaints being made by, both sides. A 
crisis was reached in October 1927 when the Turks believed 
that a body of their troops, which had been captured by Kurds 
on Turkish territory, were being held as prisoners in Persia. 
This produced a threat of rupture of relations, but explanations 
were offered and negotiations have dragged on interminably. 
The Kurdish question may continue to be a source of ill-feeling 
between the two Powers for many years to come.* 

^ It hmd been >eiMd m 1920. Fidg iL 

* According to the Utat mrormiitton, the initrummti of ntlficMtioii of the pejice treatjr 
were exchanged at Teheran in July 1930. 
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Persia attd Afghanistan ,—Berore the Great War, Afghan¬ 
istan 'watcheci the troubles in Persia, and the Amir hoped that 
he might seke Khorasan, which had been a province of the 
founder of the dynasty. Persia, on the other hand, looked 
down on Afghanistan as a barbarous country, and showed it 
whenever there was correspondence between representatives of 
the two Governments. However, the situation changed after the 
Great War when the three Islamic States united in their 
determination to'* wtrstemke'* their subjects. In 1923 a 
treaty was negotiatt'd with Afghanistan, which Is much on the 
same lines as that with Turkey. 

King Amanullah visited both Mustafa Kemal and 5 hah Kiza 
on his return to Afghanistan from his vialt to Europe in 19 ^ 9 ' 
It is to be feared that their success in “westernizing" their 
subjects encouraged Amanultah to drive his more primitive and 
fanatical subjects along the same narrow path. Mustafa Kemal 
abolished the fez, Riza substituted the Fahlavt bat for the 
becoming kulla^ and Punch's cartoon of a frantic Afghan 
stamping on a “bowler” apdy illustrated the cause of Am- 
anulfah'a downfall. 

Persia and Irak .—At first sight it would have been reason¬ 
able to auppose that Persia would have welcomed the substitu¬ 
tion of Great Britain as Mandatory Power for Sunni Turkey, 
the hereditary foeman, but this was far from being the case. 
In Irak more than half the population belongs to the Shla sect, 
mainly grouped round the four sacred cldcs of Kerbela, Najif, 
Samarra and Kazimain. The Mujtahids^ whose power in the 
religious affairs of Persia was dominant,^ and who arc mainly 
of Persian descent, have made these cities into centres of 
fanaticism. They were hostile to the Turks, but more hostile 
to the British, realizing that their influence and privileges 
would diminish under the law and order of the Mandatory 
Power. 

In the revolt of 1920 the Mujfahidt took an active part, 
and again, in 1922, a leading divine of Kazimain displayed 
intense hostility to the Anglo-lrak Treaty, going so far as to 
issue a fatwa that those who failed to fight against the new 
order should be denied burial in Mcjslem graveyards. Liter, 
in the same year, participation in the elections was forbiclden, 
under threat of dire penalties, with the result that the Ijcllicose 
Mujtahid waa deported to Aden as a stage on the pilgrimage to 
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Mecca, Aa a protest agaiiist the action of the British, nine of 
the leading divines left Ink for Persia, tvhere their appeals to 
the fanaticism of their fellow-countrymen created strong feeling 
against the Mandatory Power, Time, however, as so often, 
proved to be the healer. The Mujtahids heard with di^ust 
that Irak was unmoved at their departure. They also realized 
that the longer they remained in exile the more their pockets 
would suffer. Accordingly they longed to return to Irak, and 
the British, who regretted the decrease in the number of money¬ 
spending pilgrims, were ready to be lenietic. Finally, in 1933. 
the Mujtahidi^ after having agreed to take no further p^t in 
politics, returned home. The holy hrebrand of Kazimaln 
retired to the sacred city of Meshed, 

We now come to questions between the two Governments. 
Fortunately, the boundary between the two countries had been 
delimitated, and the actual pillars had been erected just be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the Great War.’ There were, however, 
various frontier inddents, chief among them being a revolt 
among the Persian Kurds, headed by the irrepressible Salar-u- 
Deta* After some fightiiie the Kajar Pretender, who is no 
hero, was driven acn^ss the Persian frontier into Ink, where he 
WHS arrested. By a friendly arrangement Persia pays the 
Saht^i debts and an allowance, in return for which he lives at 
Haifa under police supervision. 

The question of the Shatt-al-Arab was of greater import¬ 
ance than frontier raids. It is governed by the Treaty of 
Erzerum,* to which effect had been given by the Boujidary 
Comrai^ion of 1914, The frontier of the waterway upstre^i 
from a point two miles below Fao was fixed at low-water line 
on the Persian bank. In other words, the entire waterway 
was given to Irak. The result was that the Karun, with its 
porta of Mohamera and Ahwaz, was only accessible through 
the territorial waters of Irak. This undoubted hardship is, of 
course, mitigated for Persia by the possession of numerous 
ports on the Persian Gulf, whereas the 5hatt-al“Arab con¬ 
stitutes the sole line of access between Irak and the Per^an 
Gulf. 

The Persian Minister of Finance visited Abadan In ]9^^9 
and insisted on the removal of the Irak Customs Office from 
the island to the Customs vessel moored a few yards distant on 
the Irak side. He also objected to foreign warship mooring 
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alongside the jetty without special permission, but this objec¬ 
tion, which was ungracious in view of the fact that the pro¬ 
tection against piracy is maintained by the British gunboats at 
British expense, was finally waived. 

The question that aroused the deepest feeling in Persia, 
except perhaps the exodus of the Mujtahids, was the status of 
the large number of Irak residents who were Persians^ by 
descent. In 1924 persons desirous of renouncing Irak nation¬ 
ality were called upon to do so at rather short notice. The 
question thus raised affected thousands, many of whom were 
unaware of the announcement and equally unable to pay the 
fee. To add to the complication, the Persian Government 
claimed for those nationals whose status was established the 
privilege of Capitulations at a time when they were denouncing 
them in Persia, and declared that, until they were granted, 
Persia did not intend to recognize Irak. To this stern pro¬ 
nouncement the Irak Government replied that, under Turkish 
rule, Persians had enjoyed no capitulatory privileges in Irak, and 
again, that Persia had expressed no intention of granting Irak 
subjects similar privileges in Persia. Finally, it was pointed 
out that the number of Persian subjects in Irak was so great 
that capitulatory privileges would seriously endanger the work 
of administration and of justice. 

The case for Irak appears to have been overwhelmingly 
strong, but Persian pride held the field until, in 1929, the 
British applied to the Le^ue of Nations for its approval to 
terminate the Anglo-Iraki Judiciary Agreement, by which 
certain privileges were enjoyed by European foreigners. 
Persia realized that the bottom was knocked out of her case, 
with the result that negotiations were opened which led to the 
despatch of a Mission from King Felsal to congratulate the 
Shah on the third anniversary of his coronation. At a banquet 
given in honour of the Envoy, the formal recognition of Irak 
was announced, which constitutes a valuable contribution to 
peace and progress in the Middle East. 

The Abolition of the Capitulations^ 1928.—No better example 
of the change in the relations between the East and the West 
can be found than the successful insistence by Asiatic Powers on 
the abolition of the system under which Europeans could not 
be tried by native courts. The first breach in the system was 
the denunciation of the Capitulations by Turkey in 1914, 
followed by their abolition by mutual agreement in the Peace 
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Settlement at Laiuanne. China also aboli3hc^^ Capitulations 
with Germany, Austria and Hungary in the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. 

The Soviet Government, as mentioned above, renounced 
capitulatory privileges in 19^^- This renunciation was of 
special Importance to Persia, in view of the fact that the Treaty 
of Turkonianchai,' concluded between Persia and Russia in 
i8?8, imposed the very system which it was now sought 10 
abolish. It was evident that, without a complete reorganization 
of the law and judiciary, Persian Courts would not be com¬ 
petent to try Europeans. The Government had already taken 
up the question of taw, and in 1927 the New Judicial 
Regulations, based mainly on French law, were formally 
Inaugurated by the Shah, His Majesty used this important 
occasion to command the Prime Minister publicly to secure 
the abolition of the Capitulations. The sequel to these 
instructions was the notification to the Powers that the 
Capitulations would be abolished in 1928—just a century after 
the Treaty of Turkomanchai. In the negotiations that 
followed, certain safeguards for foreign residenta were insisted 
upon. The Persian Government, possibly realizing that, at 
first, their judges would be inedictent, showed a reasonable 
readiness to meet the views of the foreign powers, provided 
that the principle of the abolition was accepted. Among these 

[ jrovisions was one referring compulsorily to arbitration^ eny 
awsuit between a Persian and a foreigner, provided that either 
party demanded it. Other provisions prqvidjsd against foreign 
subjects being arrested or confined in Petsian prisons, France, 
whose subjects in Persia arc few, hastened to agree tu the 
abolition, and Great Britain, whose attitude had been sym¬ 
pathetic throughout, finally gave her consent. 

At the time of writing, reliable informants state that the 
judges are frequently ignorant of the new laws which they 
administer and give verdicts which contravene them. It is 
obvious that competent judges cannot be created by a resolution 
of the and it is to Ire hoped that, in time, the laws will 

be cAiciently and honestly administered—but the date is, I fcar» 
far distant. 

The CttstH’ms Tariff of 1928.—^I have dealt with Customs 
questions and more especially with the tariff that was drawn 
up in 1903* Owing to preponderating Russian influence at 
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the time, it was Tranied in favour of the Russkn products of 
petroleum and sugar and severely penalized such British Im¬ 
ports as tea.’ 

Persia determined to draw up a new Customs’ tarilF, which 
came into force on the same day as the abolition of the 
Capirulations. By its terms heavy maximum scales were to be 
applicable to all countries, except those to which more favour¬ 
able terms would be conceded by new treaties. 

Persia granted the miminum tariff to the fmwera who had 
negotiated treaties with her, but reserved the right to increase 
these rates if the contracting power increased her tariff against 
Persian products. The treaty provided for the abrogation of 
all existing treaties which limited the rights of Persia to com¬ 
plete financial autonomy, arid this note pervades the document. 
Great Britain and other Powers duly signed this treaty. 

Tht Tram-Feniatt Raikoay. — I have dealt at some length 
with various railway schemes which were proposed to the 
Persian Government after the Great War. The Shah decided 
against a Teheran-Hamadan-Khanikln alignment that would 
join up with the Irak railway system, because he wanted a line 
that would start from a port on the open Persian Gulf and be 
constructed across Persia to the Caspian Sea. Consetjuently he 
selected the port of Khor Musa,* an undeveloped and un¬ 
inhabited inlet of the Persian Gulf, and gave a contract for a 
railway line to be constructed for about 1 50 miles to Dizful. 
In the north he concluded a ccmtraci for a shorter length of 
line to be constructed from Bandar Gaz “ at the extreme south¬ 
east corner of the Caspian, to run parallel to the coast liefore 
attempting to scale the lofty Elburz range. 

The first sod of this great enterprise was cut in the autumn 
of 1927, and work was started from both (lorts by a German- 
Amerlcan syndicate, with a small British and French participa¬ 
tion. In November 1929 the northern section from Bandar 
Gaz to Sari was opened tor traffic by the ^ah and is working. 
In January £930 the section from Bandar Shapur, as the port 
in Khor Musa has been appropriately named, to Dizful was 
also opened by His Majesty. Owing to floods following 
heavy rains, the royal train ** was twice derailed and fin^y the 
engine caught fire," * On May Day the syndicate declined to 
proceed with their operations because the Persian Government 
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owed arrears of j^6oo,ooo, and the Persian reply was to 
denounce the contract. 

This pause will, at any rate, give time for reflection before 
continuing the gigantic task. To give some details. Bandar 
Shapur will have to be created on land reclaimed from the 
tidal mud-fiats at a cost of millions. Again, north of Dizful, 
the projected line in its ascent to the Iranian Plateau crosses 
range after range of parallel mountains lo Burujird at 356 
miles from the coast, passing through a district which is 
inhabited by a few tliousand predatory nomads. Prom Buru- 
jird to Teheran is 374 miles, thus making the distance to 
the capitaJ a total of some 730 miles. It is to be noted that, 
owing to physical difficulties, the main caravan route running 
from Bushire via Shiraz, [sfahau, Kashan and Kum to Teheran 
is left throughout many miles to the East. The northern 
section measures only 300 miles, but one-third ofLlt will pass 
through the Elburz range and involve miles of tunnels. 
The cost of this grandiose scheme may well reach 56,000,000, 
and in view of the scanty population, the large desert areas, 
the absence of exports and the poverty and backward state of 
Persia, I hold the view that the railway, even if completed, 
could not possibly pay working expenses, much less show a 
profit. As an alternative, 1 would recommend that the available 
money should be spent on the construction and upkeep of roads. 

Persia and Aviation ^—Among the new forces at work in 
Persia is aviation. Some two years ago Junkcre, a German 
firm, opened up services to Baku in the north, to Baghdad 
in the west, to Meshed eastwards, and southwards to Hushire. 
The first year only 300 Persian [ra$senget« ventured to fly, 
but In the second there were over 3000, and each year will 
undoubtedly show a steady increase both in passengers and 
goods. Persia with its dry climate, its amazing visibility and 
Its great distances Is on ideal country for aviation. Apart 
from this aspect of the question, law and order will certainly 
be strengthened by the advent of the aeroplane, while Persians 
will Ik able to travel far and wide as never before. 

The Air RMe t& /»<//(!.*—.■\mong the importanc questions 
to be settled by Persia with Great Britain was that of the 
Persian section of the through air-route to India. This service 
passed from Cairo through Baghdad and thence across Irak to 
the head of the Persian Gulf, From that point it headed for 
British Baluchistan and Karachi. The most convenient align- 
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mcnt followed the Persian coast, pass !re Bushire, Bandar Abbas 
and Jask, From jask eastwards the Indo-European telegraph 
line follows the coast, which obviously would be of great value 
to the aviators. 

Pioneer flights had been carried out from Cairo to Karachi 
soon after the Armistice, and Persia had not only acceded to 
the International Air Convention of 1919, but had sl^ed a 
provisional agreement In I 9 ljt granting the British a right of 
way along the coast as desired. By its terms Persia gained an 
unsubsidized air-service \ she also became the owner of all 
aerodromes which the British might construct. 

However, determined at all costs, to carry throi^h the 
abolition of the Capitulations, Persia resolved to utilize this 
concession as a means for bringing pressure on the British 
txovernment, and, in pursuance of this policy, she suddenly 
amtounced that an ainvay along her southern coast would not 
he permitted, but that an alignment across Central Persia 
might be favourably considered. Finally, however, in 19^®’ 
when the Capitulations had been abolished, an Agreement was 
concluded with Imperial Airways, by the terms of which 
Persia withdrew her objections to the coastal route. In the 
spring of 1919 the through service was inaugurated, and, by 
an arrangement to meet the Junkers Air Service at Baghdad 
and Bushire, forged for Persia fresh and valuable connexions 
with the outer world, 

T/ie FtHandai Sitkathfi, —By the terms of a bill submitted 
to the MaJifS in March 1930, a gold standard Is to take the 
place of the existing silver currency. By Its provisions the 
unit will' lie a gold rya/ divisible into 100 differs. There will 
be two gold coins, one a paAiavi having ihe same fine gold 
content as the English sovereign. The second gold coin will 
be a haif->paklavi. 

There will also be four silver, three nickel and two copper 
coins to complete the currency, the silver unit being the ryai, 
3 . token coin, which will be exchangeable at ao rya^ to the 
pahlevi. The date of this important change is not yei;^xed, 
but in terms of the Act it should take place during 193)' Jt 
is doubtful if the gold paAfavi will be in free circulation, but 
it is proposed to maintain the equilibrium of the currency by 
offering exchange on a gold standard country, say on London, 
at a fixed rate, presumably in the neighbourhooil of j£t for 20 
ryaii. 
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The Persian Government recognize the difficulties attendant 
upon a change from a silver to a gold basis, and are reported 
to be accumulating foreign balances with which to stabilize 
their exchange. The task is doubtless a difficult one, and will 
call for careful management by currency experts, who should 
be entirely free from political influences. 

In connexion with the above change, the Persian Govern¬ 
ment deemed it essential to issue their own bank notes, which 
was the exclusive right of the Imperial Bank of Persia, and 
they accordingly invited the Bank to negotiate on the matter. 
As a result of these negotiations the Bank, in consideration of 
^^200,000 being paid by the Persian Government on 20th 
March 1931 (when the withdrawal of the notes issued by the 
bank is to commence), agreed to relinquish their rights to issue 
notes. The Persian Government on their side have agreed to 
cancel the obligation of the Bank to pay royalty on its profits. 
It is understood that the Persian Government consider that 
the Imperial Bank of Persia has met their wishes in a satis¬ 
factory manner. Finally, the financial situation has been 
helped by Great Britain reducing her claims against Persia 
from 4^ millions to 2 millions sterling and by agreeing to 
accept repayment in the shape of 25 annuities of j^i 8 o,cx 30 . 
The Persian Government accepted this liberal offer some five 
years ago, but the Agreement has not as yet been ratified by 
the Majlis. 

The importance of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has 
been dealt with at some length in this work,' and it is note¬ 
worthy that the Shah recently inspected several centres of the 
industry and especially the great refinery at Abadan. His 
Majesty expressed satisfaction with everything he saw, and, in 
view of the great prosperity now enjoyed by the company, it is 
clear that the handsome royalty paid to Persia constitutes the 
anchor-sheet of her finance. 

The Position in 1930.—Persia, as I have shown, is fast 
changing—perhaps too fast. In any case the process is a 
difficult one. The old Governors, rapacious as they were, 
generally acted through the local officials, who, at any rate, 
acquired wealth and developed estates around their own homes. 
To-day these scions of well-known families are replaced by 
military officers from Teheran, who are frequently changed 
and have little sympathy for the people they rule. On the 
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contrary, they generally adopt an attitude of contempt for all 
pnovindolsv and any money they may extort k spent at Teheran 
or in Europe. 

Again, taxation is heavier and is collected to the full, 
whereas under the old order it was usual to have a deal with 
the collector, who was generally amenable to flattery if accom¬ 
panied by a gift. Fttaih taxation has also been imposed in 
the shape of a graduated income tax of 3 per cent, to ^ per 
cent, on the net profits of all companies, whether or no their 
head offices are established in Persia. f.ike wise professional 
men, merchants^ and traders gencmlly are required to obtain 
licences, and for this purpose are graded into classes. The 
cumulative effect of this new taxation will certainly involve a 
rise in the cost of living. 

To turn to another question, in the Shah s attitude towards 
Mission schools we have a clear Indication of the royal policy. 
At first it was decided to insist on the Government curriculum, 
which included teaching the SAar or Sacred Law. To this the 
Missionaries were bound to object, but explanations were 
offered, and it was finally decided that neither the ChHstian nor 
the Moslem religion should be taught during school hours. 
Since this agreement was come to, the Mission schools have 
been officialTy recognized, and the Shah has expressed his 
approval of their work. 

It is interesting to note that the Church Missionary Society 
h^ opened a school at Isfahan on English Public School lines, 
with boarding-bouscs. The training of character Is badly 
needed in Persia, and this the Public School system will 
supply to her great benefit. The Govemmunt is also sending 
one hundred students annually to Europe to study for six 
years, while efforts arc being made to improve education in 
Persia itself. 

To look outside Persia, her recent election to the Council 
of the Ixague of Nations will increase her prestige in the 
world and will enable her to play an increasingly important 
role in the Middle East. Such a compliment, due In part 
to a recognition of her progress during recent years, will 
certainly and rightly increase the national pride "of Persia 
and will strengthen the position of the Shah, 

Again, the undoubted renascence of national feeling which 
I have referred to above will certainly be fostered by the 
International Exhibition of Persian Art that will shortly be 
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hcdd in London, *t» exhiWtion thjit will prove to the world 
how brightly her genius has burned down the ages and to 
what a remarkable degree it hw influenced Europe. 

To conclude, Persia is now ruled by ^ a rcMlute ^ and 
patriotic Shah, and her many friends will wish His Pfejesty 
a long life in which to continue his beneficent activitira. 
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474,400^419,4931 h. 19 
Bakfuri Gor, i. 4311 czitimJ^ ifiliJt Rouc, 
43l-4Jli itmiQb wilk the Wkitr H«s»* 
^ 433-4341 Fhiwler, 434-435 I »- =+ 
Bihmn Khu) (Dimpiir)p ii. 44^ 4^4 
Eihrim Shah ^GbsEmvi^ fJynwty), iip 46, 49 
Bihrdn izkqdi, i ^5 s ii. a I4 
EUhnan, ppmuo! nfp i. ay, fra i n^iikiEn 
frtm, 1 ii, 433, 44^> 

BaUtilp LikCp iL 71 
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Bakhtiari MonoUma, L 2i| 4 jO, 441 ii. zxj 
Bakhdark, the; Nadir^a c^p^itioii igaioit, 
ii, 256-157 j 417, 4 i 3 ; nurdi on Teheran, 
419 i end of rak, 429-430 I 440, 45 

4<i 

Bakhtriani (Bactmot), thei L 98 
Baidr iChan, defence of Tabriz, u, 416 
Baku, i, 27 ; fire pheoocnenon at, i rO | 344 $ 
il, Sj, 159, 1^1 occupied by Peter the 
Great, 1331 2545 418, 4S7, 488, 491 j 
attempt to defend, 494-495 J 497 $ capital 
of Az^baijin, 515 | 529 
Balaa, Saaanian Kuig, 1, 441 
Balkana, the, i, 242. 

Balkatipn, ruler of Ghazni, ii 26 
Bilkli, i. 97, 98, 105. ijS, 265, 267, J94, 
♦«»t, 437. 45St SO*. S3*. S+S. SSO, S«* i 
u- *7. *9. *7. SO. 77. 79. **3. *741 «- 
pedidoo by Kiza KuZi Mirua^ 258 
Ball, Charles Jamea, i, 151 j^oo/HO/r 
Ballard, General, ii* 350 
Balaora (Basra), L, 25 
Balucb, Mohijncd Taki fChan, ii. 252 
Baluchutan, i i, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, t6, 28, 31, 
32, 98, 163, 277 ^ li 21, 3081 Perso- 
Baluch Boundary Cooumtslon, 363, 364 
Bam, y, 16 j 287, 288, 449, 473 

Bamian, ii St, 82 
Bampur, ii. 454 
Btmpur, Riyer, L 12, 24,177 
Bandar Abbas, i. 31, 303 | ii. 193, 194, 197 j 
Mihmad'a attsck oo, 2351 propos^ port 
at, ii. 412 ; 432, 447, 4501 recruiting at, 
4531 4579 47*9 473. 479* 5^9* S30, 

532 . 533 

Bandar Gaz, ii 532-533 

Band-i-Amir (River Kur), 1.160 } il. 25 

Band-UKjiaar, at Shuster, i. 404 

Band-i*Kir (on the River Kanin), i. 40, 45 

Baonat, district of, i. 178 

Barator (Cosiack gene^, 11. 452, 461, 491* 

491 

Earas Rud, tributary of the Tigris, i 485 
Barbad, court poet, ii. 58 
Barhiro, Josafa, i 29, 472 | ii, 141, 133 
Barca, i 531 

Bardiya (the Smerdia of the Greeks), i. 112, 
1561 death of, 157 j 158, 159, ifit, 178 | 
n. 4 

Barhebraeos (htstorian), ii 145 
Barkiysnik, Scljuk mlW, ii 40, 47 
Eiarlas, Haji^ of Kesb, ii 119, 120 
Barmik (High Priest), i. 562 
Barmecides, the, i, 562 { downfall of, il. 1-3 | 
3^ 

Barnes, Sergeant L., ii. 512 
Barrett, Major-General Arthur, ii 440, 441 
Bartacntea, Persian Satrap, i. 266 
Barsine, widow of Memnon, L 284 
Bar-Somak Archbishop of Niaibia, i, 439, 487 
Baftam Bahadur, grandfather of Chengiz 
Khan, ii 72 
Biaeri (tribe), ii. 479 
Bathaktrd, district of, 1. 51 


Baiha-Shushinak, King of Elam, L 54, 74 
Basra, L 43 i foundation of, 49S | 499, 505, 

S3*. S3*. S33. S34. S4S. 5^. S6*. S^*! 

ii 8 3 Ztnj revolt, i6| itormed by Sulayman, 
19 { Karim Khan’s expedition, 282 3 432 { 
capture of {1914), 440 | 441. 5.3* 

Baasus, Caedlius, Roman general, 1 . 357 

or sanctu^i the first, ii 401*402 ^ 
British Legarion, 402 
Satu (Mongol general), ii. 70^ 92, 93, 142 
Bataat,L 337, 3,41 ii. 487 
Bayan Selduz, noble of Transoxiana, u. iio 
Bayizid, son of Sulayman, iL 166 
Bapiid L, Sultan of Turkey, li 119 3 Tam^- 
fane’s campaign against, 129-130,13^ 139 
Bajbara, of Egypt, and Hayton, King of 
Armenia, ii. lOi | 102, 103 
Baydu, Mongol leader, ii. 91-92, 96, 109 
Bayenderi, " White Sheep *’ Dynasty 
Baykand, dty in Traoaortana, i. 550 
Bs^ birthplace of Firdausi, IL 60 
Bizi, Babylonian I>ynaaty of, L 80 
Bazman, mountiin, i 16 
Bets, Rirer, L 273 3 u. 119 
Beaxley, Dr. Chsra Rsymond, ii. 7 foot^t^ 
42,43, 71/ooMfire 

Beduins, die, i 490, 527, 5313 campaign 
between North and South, 547 
Bcechey, Sir William (Engl^ painter), ii 
309 ^tnoti 

Begi Jan, ruler of Bokhara, ii. 192 
Be^it, Amir, Mongol noble, u* 120 
Bdibchan, i 259 

Behbud Khan, P^aiin nobleman, li 1.82 
Behiitun, i 401 rock inscriptions at, J76- 
*7®t 307, 335, J71, 372* 37 ®* 3 ®* J 
Beh»d fainter), ii. 139 
Beirut, i. 84 

B^ovich, C^unt, ii. 354 
Belgian Customs Adminiatration, ii. 37®*377 
Bellk, River, u 349, 419 
Belissrius, L 445, 446, 450, 451 
Bell, Gertrude, i 371 
Bellcw, Or., ii. 217, 362 
Bel-Marduk, Babylonian god, i 19® 
Belshazzar, ion of Nabonidus, i 150 
Beni Asad, Uw, i 527 
Beni Haniza, the, i 527 
Btm Kainucas, Jewiws tribe, defmted by 
Mohamed, L 516-517 

Beni Kordtzt, jewkh tribe, massacred by 
Mohamed, i. 518 

Beni Nazir, Jewish tribe, cipelM by Mohamed, 
i. S "7 

Beni Sad tribe, i 509-510 
Ben Isfahan, village of, li. 227 
Beni Tayy, the, i 527 
Beni Temlm, the, i 527 
Benjamin of Tudela, ii* 51 
B^enice, daughter ^ Ptol«ny, h 298, 299 
Berenice, wife of Ptolemy, i 293 
Berhoea {Aleppo), i 480 
Berostus (Ba^Zoniin priest), i62,i53, 298 
I Berovaki, Polish officer, ii. 315 
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B«mm (Viceroy of Bactria), i. *62,261, 26*; 

ca|9ture d«a£lif i6S 

Bcthone, Sir Henry Lindtay, ii. 3o8> 314* 317 
Bcran, E. iL, i* s8o, 308 326 /«)/• 

noit^ 332 

B^bde» fortrcM of> L 417 

. (Auatrian), it, 4501 captured by 
Bakhtuiit, 456 

Cenerol, it. 491-492, 493, 494, 

Bielomeatonqv, Colonel, ii, 460 
Bijar, iL 495 

BBcoi, Mount (DenaaTand)|. u 33, i tB 
Bin Ahmad, Sultan of Oman, iL 352 
Bindoea (bfotber*in-Uw of Honniadia IVA 
i 478, 479 

Bp Sayf II,, Sultan, ii* 214 
Birch, W- dc G*, ii* 1S6 JoQtmote 
Birdwood, Sir George, 1* ji ; ii. 206 
i. M i it. 448.455,496 
Bui Nunrud, 1, 121 
Biaituo, Mount, vidt Behiatun 
Bit^Da^ukku (Media), i, m 
Bithynu, L 29^ 297, 322, 341, 345,480 
Bttlia (province), n. 527 

337. 344. 45 * 

Black Sheep Dyniaty, ^ide Kai Kuyunlu 
Boeotii, L zot f&ofmte ; 207, zo8, 237, 242, 

Boghtt Kvoi (ancient Pteria), i* gS 
Boghri Khan, of Kaihgar, ii* 22 

i campaign at, 547- 
54 * i 55 ® I a nn ex e d by Mahmud, ti. 271 
77 * ®J» ^ 39 f i 

Midirt campaign against, 2631 3^51 

Rusc^ relations with, 357 j 487 
BoLahevist invasion, iL 526 
Bo^ grandson of Chsgatay, invasion of 
Khorasao, iL 101^102 
Bonk Hijih, ruler of Kerman, ii. 88, gi 
Borasjun, iL 350 
Borsippa, L 47, i2r 

i. u 167, 288, J43. 345, 33S 
Doapoms, kingdom of the, L 337 
Bos^ {brothCT-m-law of Hormisdas IV) L 

Boatra, aty of, L 508, 511 
Botellp (Portuguese commander), it* 194 
Boukai, general of Arghun, iL 107 
Bowiy^ battle of, L 493*494 
Breasted, J. H*, L 95^ 

Brennus, L 200 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, iL 486 
** Bridg^ Battle of the," L 493 
Brpdi^i 316, 347 
British Missimi (191£), iL 452 ei «fo. 

Brosset, Mp, ii. 22oy«il4^e I 247 fon^titou 
Broroe, Prof. E. G*, L 405, 459, 466>iOw«, 
467, 468, 525 /oor^f, 542 edj 

footmou\ iL y/ooOKUr, 9/DdOip/e, 23'/5or- 
Jis/si 27 /uofM^e, 28 /sofmr#, 37, 47 foot^ 

58 /oanofir, 59, 6 q da, 65 

/MTie/s, 65, 146, 341 34t, 394 
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Bruce, Major S. M*, u* 457, $0^ footnote i 
death of, 306 

Brucman (Hamburg merchant), ii, 209 
Bnmdisium, Peace of, L 358 
Brunnhofer, T*, L %iofmmu 2 
Brun, town of, ii. 130, n i 
Biuta*, 1.356,357 
Biyj^ Sir Harford Jonea, it. 288 
*98/(wr«w», 306} miMion to Ptnii, ,07. 
308 j 309 ^ ^ ' 

Bryges, vidt Phrygians 
Bryraciui (Peniaa general), u 470 
Bubian lslan<L iL 431 
Bucqihalis, dty of, L 273 
Bucephalus, 1. 241 
Bud^ i, 406 

Bodge, E. A. WJU», i. 487 /oMooftr 

Budii, the, L 99 
BuhJer, M*, ii* 349 
Bujnufd, L 2 

8u (or Abu) Musa, Island of, L 35 
Buonaparte, Luden, ii. 305 
Burden, Colonel H., ii* 313 
Buroa-Burariaih, Kasaite, i. 78 

^p'-f 

Bumes, Aleaunder, u. 330 
Bunijifd, L 41) | U. 519 
Bury, Prof, J. a, L 
Busa^ the, 1* 99 

98 jEngbih factory at, zSo^igii 431,443, 
444 ) 44 ^» 45^8 4S7! oommunication 

opened with Shiraa, 515*317, ciz, cii 
Butcnef, Colonel, EL 357 
BuTOvhid (or Dayhinite) Dymety, ii. 24-26 j 
Mahmud's campaign against, 27 s 22 
Boyr*hur Tartsn, iL 73, 74 * 

Buzurgmihr, Vkier to Noebinwn. i. 4,601 

II. 374 * * 

« 3 - «« 

Gliazan Khsn s relations with, 112*113 
Cacti (Syrian leader), 1. 495 j batde of JaloU, 

497 J 

'• «+- 49 «, joo} 501, 

Cadiz, II. 131 
Cadm^ L 242 

Cadiuiuu, the, i. 223 j expedition of Arti- 
xcixe* ignnet, 229 j 233,261 
C»~r, JuBuv i. 34fi, jjo; drfi ^^th 
Foinpi^, 3J4-3S5 j lint* the Neie ^t. 
3 SS( 35 * 

Caesarea, li* loi, loi 
Caesarea Mazaca, i* 402 
Caius, Roman Amhassadof, L 271. ivj. 
ssriy capital of Ass3;ria,f rz^Jt,g 

meaning of term, i. 526 Jboiwote 
Cthphate, the, period of, L 526 et ug, 

Calhas, Peace of, L 2id, ^27 
Cejlini^ city ofj. 4,9.446,4,, 

Calo Johannes, Emperor of Trobizond, if 
^ » 4 ^ 

Camadi, mins of, iL 105 
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Cambyw, King, i* 112^ 1405 accewicm of, 
156, 157 J Egyptian campaign and auiddc 
of, 157*^59 I ^78* i 4 
« Camel, Battle of i* S 33 
Campbell, Sir Jo^ U. 327 
Campos.i(at TrcblsondQ, t, 226 
Canton, u. S, 9 

Canzaca, fortroi of, i* 479, 4S4, 486 
Cape of Good Hope, rounding of, and Its 
cfect on tiiatory, iL 184-185 
Cappadocia, I 128, 144, 145, 163, 167, 196, 
250, 286, 290, 297 » 30*. 3 ^^ 338 t 17 ®» 
383, 388, 402, 480 i invaaion of, 481, 

48s 

Capri, i* 375 

Caracalla, Emperor, 1. 385, 386 
Carcbemifth, i. 127 
Candace tbe, i. 251 
Carduchi, the, I 225, 226 
Caria, i. 163, 189, 228, 238, 248 
Carmama, i. 98, 140, 156, 267, 303 
Carmat, Hamdan (Xamalli mitaionary), ii. t 8 
Cannatluana, the (rdigioua aect), ii. 19 
Canndl, Mount, i. 127 
Catpeta, Fenian manufacture of, ii. 203-206 
Carpini, John de Plano, mistion to the 
Mongols, ii. 72, 92, 93, 104, 133 
Carr, Captain D. N., U. 482 
Carr, Dr., ii. 46a 

Carrhac, i. 255, 289 i battle of, 349 tt re^. j 
386, 409,418, 445 

Carthage, 1 . 186, 1981 invasion of Sicily, 
205, ^S3' ^ 7 % 3I+I S3i 

Carus, Emperor, campaign of, i. 407-408 
Caapian Gates, i. 116, 261, 262, 309, 312, 

313 * 3*4 . . , ^ 

Caspian Provmces, i. 233 5 evacuated by 
Ruaaia, li. 253 

Caspian So, i. 2, 3, 8, 15, 21,22 3 description 
of, 25-281 tio, 115, 164, 279, 307, 
318. 344 * 3 **» 435 * 43 *.^ 44 M 

79, 83 5 British Navy in, 497-49® 
Cassandane (wife of Cyrus the Great), u 153, 

154 

Cais^der, L 234/ooffWte, 287, 288, 289, 291, 

Catsiut, Longinus, Roman general, 1. 351, 

3 S** 3 S*. |S 7 t J76 . , . „ 

Cassiut, Avidiua, campaign of, 1. 383 
Castilian Embassy to Tamerlane, ii. 131-133 
Cathayan Empire, ii. 49, 73 
Catherine the Great, ii. 232, 292, 294; 
death of, 294, 311 

Caticasas, L 3, 35, 165, 383, 435, 441, 444, 
450 i H. Bj, 128 
Cecrypbalea, battle of, i. 214 
Chabriat ^Athenian general), u 228, 229 
Chacronea, battle of, i. 237-238, 241 ; defeat 
of Mitbridates VL, 340 
Cbagatay, son of Cheugia Kban, ii. 76, 78, 
87, ifB, E19 

Chahar Aimak nomads, u. 217 
r.kabar Bagb (Four Cardens), at Isfahan, ii. 
200 


Chaiibar, i. 277; proposed Russian port at, 
u. 4123 454*^533 
Chabbikis, the, ii. 501 
Cbah Kuru, it. 107 
“ Chains, Battle of the,” t. 491, 500 
Cbakir Beg, tu 29, 30, 31 
Cbakedon, Cbarch Council at, i. 438 3 fall 
of, 482, 485 
Cha!dt,L 202, 318 

Chaldaca, i. 46-47, 75 3 invasion of Babylonia, 
81184,85,92,93,162 
Chaldiran, village near Khoi, iL 162 
Chancellor, Richard, expedition of, ti. 166*167 
Chandragnpta (Sandrocottus), u 290 
Chang Kien (g^grapher), iL 104 
Charax, Parthian dty, L 322 
Chardin, Sir John, li. 69, 195, 19S, 200, 20i, 
203, 209, 21 j 
Charikar, i. 267 
Charjui, i. 23 ; ii. 263, 497 
Charlemagne, King, embassy to Hstoim-al- 
Rashid, ii. 1-2, 42 
Charles 1 . (of EnglW), ii. 197 
Charles IL (of England), iL 212 footnote i 
adoption of Persian dress, 215 
Charlo VIL, Emperor, li. 164 
Charles XII. (of Sweden), i. 421 { ii. 90 
Chashma*t*Sah£, Lake, i. 430 
Chaucer, i. 3 30 | il 58 
Chau Ju-Kna, ti. 7 /ootmu 
Chebe, Mongol general, ii. 78, 79, 83 
Chedorlaomer, King of Eta^ i. 75-76 
Chchet Sutun, the, ii. 200-201 
Chenab, River, 1. 273, 274, 275 
Chengie Khan, L 521 j iL 53, 55, 72 j river 
of, 73-745 hostiOtie* against Khwaraim, 
75-76 ; campaigna of, 76 et rey. | returns 
to Tartary, 83 5 death and character of, 
851 86, 87, 83 , 93, 95, 118, 119, 122, 
129, 134, 142, 145 „ ^ 

Chess, game of, introduced into Pcraia, 1. 

4 S 9 , ^ 

Chester, Mithraic temple at, 1, 389 
ChikUhllar, L 27 
Chillianwata, L 271 

China, i. 169, 3335 nomadic raids, 3341 
early intercourse with Parthia, 338-339 | 
relationa with Persia, 387, 3883 connec¬ 
tion with Persia under the Sasaniin Dy¬ 
nasty, 447-448 I embassy from Htroim-al- 
Raihid, ii. 2 3 advent of Islam, 7, 8 j 413 
embassy from Shah Rukh, 136 
Chinar Rahdar, action at, h. 511 
Chtnaran, IL 162 

Chinnock, E. J., L i^footnotet 30 footmtt 
Chintimur, Mongol governor, 11. 94 
Chinvat, Bridge of (Bridge of the Separa¬ 
tion], L I E t 

Chioniies, or Huns, 9.V. 

Chios, L 249, 319 
Cfairol, Sir Valcatme, ii. 375 
ChispUh, or Teitp^ son of Achaemcnes, 1. 
142 

Choaspes River (modem Kerkha), i« 40 
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OiMujiiImii ChacTt (tlw Kkm Kam^, L 30 J 
CI»rDU|bua (MMtpl fcncnijp iLL 17^ 90^ 

Choirmp ^foabirru 
CiMixaap L J94, 396, 4*^, 4^1!. 

OHfTwi 11.^ ^idt Xiiiiinii PiMc 
D^oui^p L ) 

Middumi mJcf TqfHini, L 406 
Chniimm, L 4(1 

Oirutluntjt Eoipcr^r CcHutantiiie mud, L 
41^ I pcfvmciA& Slu|Hir IL, 4[|x4^4 ^ 
ty Y'r«di^fin£p 439- 
43EI BiJirmm Cur 14 ^ C^iliuui^ 431^ 
4313 4octdm^ ccaE»vcfwc* ia 
431-439 i Id L-nii 4 ,> 45311 Rod^ Nr- 
*iurwu« 457-43^ | wtr Cbiuduu 

b/ fCbuiru PiLTFit, 4 S 4 i ptn-pm -nndcr 
Ulcr SmmiD Rwnmcly!^ 4S7 \ lurth CfAit^ 
lUeDiC b7 MuCAVAklulp IlL 14 jl i&iMjiinA tn 
ilu MonpiK j Abflfi iei4, [03- 
XR41 Ar^ua wm htRUX b» Chrutum, 

Cluiitk, Ciptiiiip it 314 

CIiuIb^ ARft qjf Algl%. Um TR3. 

t'btupts, Amlrp MwifBl Rcgml^Q. 11 s 
CbRfcbiLL, t 35 

CJladAp L t^Qp i^f CHiriftn Otim^ 
fSq f MI, MI, 14J, J», ]!+, jjl, J4J, 
34}1 yW i 

Cimnicfuat, T. i^S, 
dman^ L ±13, liti 

CintnatikhERi, Si^irtUfl prctca^cT, L 
ygain^f 

CtKOriuiQ, (RrtFci* rT, [. 4^9p 41 ^ 477t 47& 
Cu«uiu^ {bdp L 19^ 100 
CitbuTRiL. Mvant, k IR7 
Cildum, ipagrt ld ^fprulp L 

CtiroKc SttmLti, fL 4 f j 
CUu^uf, EmpefRf, t 

CllfljjOi Ruy OmizaEn di, hJl IlCOIIElE Of ChC 

CMiIEiia Ejiibw7 to TiirKflw^ ^ 

TJ3 I rjfi 

Cby, Frafa^rp k 76 
CUmcrwHc, L 117 
□circhlFiv 5 p*rtM fWHTik k 

3Li4, 

Clctitb^^Ci'h AtlicnUn kwIrTp k tl7 
droipWtftuBi SpurUa Idaf^ k 
Qe«Ih«aci nf Spam, k JRZ 
Cb^tfA, Ouw Efy^k t 35MS7t 
Cl^Opitn (aiufhtcr of Pinltffliy PtuMuoAtErJp 

ClAjpitMp djujhbcf of Ti|ruiC4, L 31^ 
dtiOMCn, Wfdocw-RRWTI nf Ephtip L 164* 

»sj. all 

CfltMp MatsiorHIKE! gTORTmlp L 147 
difrt, LorJp L 1E3 
Ccuchaip battir ol| k iS 
CabuLui, dSiirfcE ofp Ik tob 
€0cbrv dty olV t 
Codc-STria, k 3 if, i rb, 3*4, 

CoiEiafTn Irt¥Eat«M ^ l^t|0-I J t 
C^tbcftp Jem Biptiite, m I S5 

Cokhaa, 1- 4$r 


Cuuaildli^ Rjornan psHTik i. 477 

Comkenr (KumifJ^ prafifiCc oi, L 305 

CommifaflCy promue of, k 3I9 

CoclqE qglilh tncrdujsi, U. t B^p zpR 

CoMUf, CtpCaJHp IL 357 

CoonJ fiC Montfpmt (titulm kba|: of Jtrtt- 

laloiijp^ iL 

Eu^ k 477 

&Mutaj 3 tmc; Em^Fp L 41a, 414, 435 j 
IL 43 

ORH-tanliiw|ilrp I i47, 411. 416, 439, 44^, 
413. 477, 4I0, 4B t, 4fi4p 48j I bakfed 
by tbr Aifirap 485^ 4Sb ? H. 4J, 44 3 mp- 
tDTTrd by tlie Tiuici, 1413 439 
Coutiadiii, Emptf^ar, k 41J1 bitde of 
^ Sin^ta, 413 I 4*f-» 414 3 dutb Of, 418 
CosafjtBdo&p Ofijia of oadaliluitioail eort^-- 
oufit, Ik 394 rr | RVlclDt of 1 eam- 

atituliaEip 491 rf 4^. 3 IVitdfinaJ Aneaaibtjp 
4OI-4AC, i« Adjinniitn tioo 
CorkmH Komin Kflonk L 377^ 378, 170 
CoK^ (Corfojp [ 30ip |t4 
CandiEff flnn, ik 
Conjumcp I, 344 
Carfu^ L 19! 

CwiniiLp k j88+ 3 G«w ijSf J 
Comdu (wife of Funpnip k 154 
CoTon, pladia ofp L Z94 

CofTla^ John dri MoiitEp Fmiuiaeait mjiitog* 
1^. (k [r 8 
COf, L 19b 

fV R RM > tndkaplmtef {EfTpliin jumitk j, 
349 

tbcp I X79 
Coafiiip k 5» 

CekEe^p P^il, i^S/oRiWr, MI 

Cottos, Sir Dwwrc^ ^ tSo | cmbaiiy vr 

£Ldi AUiapL, (9 t-ioy 
-t^aRnd]^ Prar., ik ^£4 fiotioii^ 147 
Coil. Sir Pacy, Ei. 44b, 4351 5x0 
Crvma. M4ricqi Lidtitua, k 34J ^ apiwuitcd 
la Syria, 344-3471 i^iTiiiM of Pirdiia, 
J47-J4® I tattle of Cartbjiv J40 if f 
JS** J5J' 3J9. J«<f JS> 

4®f 

Cntenii, L ij*, 17a, ij 6 . iS8, j,j 

Crnijr, Sir Edwirik L 304^ 1 j8 

Cm^K ^fi(Co30r Duko of tLc ArT-hipclj|o, IL 

CreaveUf ^ A. C«, i. 449 | ii. f ^3 

Cretd, L 19S,. 321 
Criiam^ L 139 

Cmioi, Kicif, k 144, [4^, 144 I htc qf^ 147 f 

1+^ tS7i lio 

Croarni or Saivm. k JI9 
CrMkrv J-, tL mi 
Cmutbor^ Eq^tiib nvcrcLuik u- 1I9 
Cruaadm, riidp ik 37, 41 j arijm of, 43-411 
Pint Cimdcp 44 j cipparv. of KLcm usd 
AaEfodl,4f^ llorm^^ of Jrrviilan^ 44-4^ 
Ctidsi of Cnwliia. i. Hi* rif, I4£i, 174 

CMdphfiii, dtp nf, L 3J9, 3^1, 

^ OdoiathDi, 403 ( 
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capture by Caros;'40S1 410, 412,419,420, 
431. 412, +5r* fS7. 478. 479* 481* 
486, 493, 494; li, 44t,45i 
Cumont, Frau*, i* 3S8 f30imf£ 

Cuuaxa, battle of* i. 222-224, iSi| 

257, 258 /ocfjioit 

Curxon, Lord, L 178 foatmoit^ iBj § descrijs- 
tioo of bti^reUefs at Nalcth*i*Ruatain, 472- 
473 i iL I So, fooinoif, 

199, 200, 260 379 

Cyaxirct, King of Media, acceasioo of, L 
1*3 i first siege of Niar5eti, 124 ; Scythian 
inraston, 124, 125 ; second siege aod fall 
of Ninereh, 129 ; 126-127 ; campaigns of, 
128, 129 I death of, i jr, 132 | Kd Kaui 
identified with, 137 j rjS, 160 
Cycladea, the, L 249, 297 
C^us, River, L 2|o, 356 
Cynane, daughter of Philip, i. 284 
C^oscephalus, battle of, i, 317 
Cyprua, i* 87, 163, 215, 216, 217, 227, 228, 
2^1, 290, 297, 5jr 
Cynadia, Roman Pretender, i. 402 
Qrril of AWindria, i. 439 
Cyroa (K-ur), River, 1 zz 
C^mia the Great, L 53, 94; defeats Aa^aget, 
I 132, 137-138, 142-1431 rise of, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, 140-141; 142; 

King of Pcftia, r44; Peno-Lydian cam- 
paign, I45<rie7.; 1491 Eastern campaigns, 
150 ; conquest of Babylon, 151-152 j atti¬ 
tude towards the Jewi, 151; death of, 
153, 1541 character, 152-153; 156, 157, 
176; winged figure of, 180 j tomb of, 179- 
I to 5 193. 19s, tig, 2S3, *58, 166,1761 
hia tomb dcMcrated, 278, 392, 393, ^6, 

45 *! "• 1. * 55 . J67.467 
Cyrua the Younger, L 48 ; relations with 
Sparta, 220 ; mai^ on Babylan, 221-223 f 
battle of Cunaxa, 224-225; 249, 255, 

Cyaicus, aty of, L 246, 341 


Dada, L 380 

Oad-lshu, the CathoHcus, t. 432 
Daghestan, iL 233, 266, 268 

■5J. J 07 . 377 
Dahana Bag^, u. 448, 433 
Dd, or roiiaionary of the Assassins, ii, 37, 38 
Dalbaodin, ii. 496 

D'Albuquerque, Alfonso, ii, 1S6, 187, 
D'AleMandn, VincentiOi travels In Persia, 
iL 170 

Dalikt, petroleum at, L 35 
Dalton, O. M., L 178 

Dun^*, i. 85. ts*, 4D2, 4,81, 494. 495, 
528, 5291 capture of, 529-530; 533, 
54^4 54 ^* 54 SI BubmUsion to Ghazan 
Khan, iU iit | 119 

Dames, M, Longworth, it. 2t6/osrmfe, 217, 
2 iS/sorjiorf 

Damgli^ district of, L 261, 263, 264, 305, 
3095 ii. 77,89,132 
Damiecta, iL 83 


Dancing Demshea, il 148 
Danube; I i6d, 167, (68, iSS, 242, 380, 
409* 457 t 4 «* 

Dara (poalhuinous son of Bahman), i. 391 
Dara, Parthian dty of, L 310 
Dara, Roman fortress at, i. 444; 445, 450, 
45 '* 4S4f 4Sfi* 476 ; 479 ; captured by 
Khusru parvis, 481 
Daruhuri (tribe), ii. 478 
Darband (or Derbatt), 1.435 ; if. 83; Darband 
in Central Asia, 132 
D'Arcy, Mr., n. 534, 535 
Dardaneltei, L 237 

Dardum, dassi^ form of Parthian dty of 
Dara, j.a?. 

Daria (Governor-General of the Gulf 
Porto), ii. 453 

Daria-i-MahaSu, Lake, t. 24 
Diria-i-Nirie, Idee, L 24 
Darius I., King, L 28, 56, roo, 105, 138 ; 
genealogy of, 143 ; 159; accession of, 160 i 
t6i; at administrator, 161 ; institutes sa¬ 
trapies, 161-165 ; Royil Road constructed, 
165; Scythian campaign, 165 ei upi 
annexes Thrace, 16S; Indian campaign, 
168-169; 176, 1781 pabce of, 183, 187, 
t88, 189, 193 ; death and character of, 

' 93’*94 j 195* ^ 33 * 30^* 307* 

39 it 397 * 4 <>^* 4 S®* i ii- 7 * 

Darius II., King (Oariut Nothui}, L 218, 21^ 
Darius IIL (&domannus}, accession of, 1. 
233 I 240, 245, 248, 250 f defeat of, at 
battle of Jssus, 25 r, 252, 255; defeat of, 
■t battle of Arbela, 256-258; 261 j 

pursuit and death of, 261-263 * ^^4* 

284, 321, 355, 490, 501 
Darius (son of Artaxerxes II.), i. 230 
Darius (son of Xerxes), i. 212, 213 
Dsnnsteter, James, 1. 121 
Darragaz, district of, i. 58, 97 ; iL 247, 264, 
265ybo/nore, 428, 429 
Dir-ui-Fanun, Persian college, iL 394 
Dathti, iL 502, 50S 
DaihtUtan, U. 502, 50S 
Datifl, Persian general, i. 190 
" Daud Ali Khan,” ii. 447 
Dayaukku (Ddokes), i. iiS, I 2 i 
Daylam, diatrict of, ii. 2, 24 
Daylamitc Dynasl^, vrde Bu way bid 
Daylamitcs, the, L 536 ; iL 2i 
Das tribe, L 307 
Dead Sea, L 19, 2^ 519 
de Can^, Joseph, il. 103/oofJM/r 
Definirive Trto,ty, the, IL 309-310 | modi¬ 
fication of, 321; 32S 

de Gocje, Professor, L 392 fpotnott ; ti. % i 
fiotmft 

Dchbid, ii. 479, 481, 501, 503 
Deh Sahn, ii. 44^ 

Deh Sbaylch, action at, ii. 505-507 
Ddokes, King, L 119-121, 122 | Kei Kohid 
idaitified with, 137 

Debmain, Brigadier-General W. S., ii, 440 
de Langl^, Geoffrey, iL 112 
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Ddiu, lit SS, iiSj 258, 259-260 ^ Aurrendcr 
to Nadir, 261 ; nuttacrc at, 261 
t90,»i3 216, 319,340 
DeZpm, oracle of, u 14,5 | 296 
Deluge, l^cad of the, i* 59-601 Stunerkn 
legend, 65 

Dcmavjwid, Moont, L 7, 15, 17, 331 the 
Irwaian Pamdiftc, iiij uS, 119, 

Oemetnaa, cl^ of Magneaia, L" 31 3 
Demetriu# Poliorceto, L 2395 raid on 
Babylon, 2891 250 i career and death, 
291-2931 295,314,420 
Dernemua II. (wn of Demetrius Soter), j, 
^ 33 <i» 33 Ml^ 

Demetrius Soter (ton of Selcucu* IV*), L 

317. jaS, 119 

Demetriua the Fair, i* 315/MAKrfe 
dc Meynard, Bafbier,4 392 /ootaatt ; it 146 
de Montfort, Simon, L 406 
de Morgan, L 33, 38/Mhw/e, 41 

49 » SOp 53 * S 4 . sS» 59 » 68, 74, 

76, 70, 80, 97, 99, 147 
Demosthenca, L 237, 242 
Dcniker, Joseph, i, 96 
Denikin, General, ii. 526 
d'Eoo, Cheralicr, iL 232 
Derbent, L 27, 442, 450, 451, 454, 501 } 
u, 1315 captured by Peter the Great, 232- 
^13 3 ^ed to Russia, 314 
dc Saqr, Lt, L 467 

dc Silva y Figueroa, Don Garcia, iL 190 
Diala (river), iL 486 
Diarbekr (province), iL 527 
Diarbekf (Amida), it 40, j 17 j iL j t6, 139, 
163,178 

Diaa, Bartholomew, iL 184 
Dickaon, General, iit 525 
Dieti, Dr,, M* 206 feoinsft 

Die ^ oy , Mtrcd. L 44-Ji, 55, s®, 179, 

XKhistan, district of, i* 307 ; captured by 
yaid,5si 

D^ard Paaa, the, li. 25, 105 
Ditmox^ LaiU of, 25 
Oiocletian, Emperor, L 409, 419,423 
Diodorus Siculus, L 177, 261 
Dtodotu* of Bactiia, L 29S, 308, 311 
Diodotus of Syria, L 329 | assumea name of 
Tmhon, 329j 330 

Dira/sA~i*Kavf^an, historical standard of 
Persia, i, 496 
Diu, Ut 1S5 
Div-i-Sufid, it 137 
Diyala, River, L 15* 

Oiaabul (Turkish Khan), it 456 
Diaful, L 40, 45 

D'Ohsson, Mouradja, iL 70 ftiatnotr, 71, 72, 

Ookuz Khatun, wife of Hulagu Khan, iL 00 
Oobtabad, iL 458 
DoLatohah (historuua), iL 57, 125 
Dolfornki, Prince, iit 34^5, 347 
l>orians, the, L 149 

VOL. n 


Doriscus, Plain 0^ L 199 
Dom, Bernard, i, 392/00*30/# 

Dorylaeum, ti. 44 

Dost Mohamed, the Amir, iit 3161 rise of, 
328-329^^ 330, 333, .334, 133 j second 
Bnteh Treaty witL 349 5 3S*. 3S3 5 
captures Herat, 360-361, 362 
Douglaa, Major-General J, A,, ii, 505 
Drangi^a, it 266, 267 
Drangunv, the, L 9S 
Dropint, the, it 53 
Druzes, the, tu 37-38 

Dryden, lines on burning of PettepoHs, L 260 
Du Ccrceau, Father, ii, zoo footn^^e 
Dujayal, River (Kaniii), L 40 | it, 96 
Duma, desert town, i. 491, 492 j 520 
Dumbineh, iit 461 
Dunbula, fort, i, 404 
Dungi, King of Ur, i, 70 
Dumtervillc, Major-General, Mission of, h, 

♦*3-49*5 3*3. S3* 

Durand, Sir Henry, ii, 334 
Durand, Sir Mortimer, ii, 63 /oo^w/e, 247 
fxUnot£f 273 
Durilu, battle of, i, 87 V 
Durrani tribe, the, iL 217, 221/eorto/e 
Dutch, the: expeditions to the East, 0. 
i 83 , 194, 195 j occupation of Kharak, 
279-280 

Dyer, Brigadier-General, iL 454 
D^, Lieutt-Colond H. R*, u, $01 fioincfey 
506, 507, 509, 514 
Dyrrachium, L 315 


Ea-gamil, Babylonian King,78 
Eannatum, King of Lagtsh, i, 65, 67 
Eastern Church, independence declared, i. 

451 

Echitana (the modem Hamtdan), L 28, 43, 
120, 140, 143, 258 i capture of, by Al gr¬ 
ander, 261-262 3 268, 279, 288, 312 i re¬ 
named Epiphanea, 326 ; 311, 366, 367 
Echnnadiio, L 440 ; battle of, ii* 11 r 
Ectips^ Battle of the,” i* 131 
&iessa, L 401, 402,439, 451, 452, 480 
Edward 1 * of England; life attempted at 
Acre, ii. 39 ; con-apondeace with Abaga, 
102 ; miuton to Persia, rtj 
Edmrdt, E*, L ro2 /senwr#, 103, 107, 147 j 
ii* 

Egypt, it 79, 84 ; conquest of, 89, 145, 147, 
^S^r^Sl\^ 59 t i6r* 163, 164, 169, 185; 
rebdlion m, 193 ; rebellion crushed 196 ; 
197 j revolt of, 214, 215 j campaigns of 
Artaxerxea, 227 te wj* | reconquest by 
Artaxefxes IIL, 231-2321 annex^ by 
Alexander the Great, 1J3'1S4 j 185, 289, 
290, 291, 297, ^8 t spoliation of, by 
Philip V t ana Antiochus the Great, 316 | 
323, 325 i evacuated by Antiochus IV,, 
325-326, 327, 3551 and Zenobia, 404, 
4891 conquest 1^ Omar, 529 j tost by 
All, 535 I insurrection in, ti* 6j 34 
Ehtesh^ Sirdsr, Kashgai, ii* 510, 511, 513 

2 O 
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Ebm, L 3) zi, 33 j, geography uid history of, 
3S £t uq* i 49 \ meaaiDg of naine, 50 ; 
Negrito aborigines, 51, 52 ; Semitic ic- 
fluencea, $1 et seq, ^ tribes, 53 ; ancient 
language, 53-54 > religion, 54-555 Susa, 
the ancient capital, 56*57; prehistoric 
period, 57-591 development and growth 
of, 61 er stq. | and Babylon, 73 ef seq. j 
decay of ElatniCe Empire, 765 S5 | war 
with Assyria, 86 ef j Sennacherib's 
campaign, 87, 883 first campaign of 
Assurbanipal against, 89; 91 ; second 

caznpign of Assurfaani^ against, 92; 
third campaign against, 92 5 capture and 
tacit of, 93 i disappearance of, 93, 119, 
122, 123, rjj, 141 ; revolt of, 159, 161 ; 
i6j, 190, 4^5 

Elburz Mountaina, L 3, 9, [4-151 zt, 28, 

112, 136, 137, 26r, 262, 264, 265, 305,, 
306, 308, 433, 501, 552 I iL 38, 489 
£t-Hasa, h 41Z • 

Elias, Ney, iL 70 fiotnoi^, 118 /oofiiore, 165 
footnote 

Elizabetpol (the mediaeval Ganja), i. 4461 iL 66 

El-Katif, L 412 

EUipi, province of, i. i r6, 122 

Ellis, A. G>, ii. 131 footmte 

Ellis, Sir Henry, ii. 131 footnote 

Ellis, Mr., ii. 309 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, ti, 306 footnote^ I 

530 

Elsmic, Brigadier-Gen oral A, M. S*, ii. 516 
Elton, John: pioneer journeys of, it* 269- 
270; 271 i appointed Naval Constructor 
by Nadir Shah, 271, 272 
Elymais (EUm), L 50, 329, 331, 345, 365 
Emessa, city of (Hima), L 529 
England t Spain and, compared with Persia 
and Athens, i. 217; intercourse with 
Persia in sixteenth century, ii 166-169 5 ■ 
early maritime intercourse with the East, 
t 83 ei $eq, 5 factory at Bushire, 280, 281 5 
Afghan question, 298, 299 5 Anglo- 
Russian antagonism, 324, 3255 second 
mission to Persia, 327 ; Herat, 331-332 i 
first Afghan War, 333-335 ; settlement 
with Persia, 335-337; Persian rupture, 
347, 348 i Afghan alUance, 348 j opera¬ 
tion* against Persia, 349*351 j conclusion 
of pnee, 351*352 ; telegraphic communica¬ 
tion with India, 367*368 ; Customa Tariff, 
378 \ Anglo-Russian rivalry, 379, 380 
Enlil, the Sumterian god, L 65 
Enieli,H. 313,419,447; Dunttervilie Mission 
and, 488-489 ; 490, 528, 530, 532, 533 
Ephesus, L 189, 248, 318, 319 j Church 
Council* at, 439 

Ephraim (also known as Yeprem), n* 418, 430 
EphthalJtes, •uide Huns 
Epigencs, Seleucid general, i* 311 
Epirus, L 284, 287, 2S8, 297, 315, 340 
Erech, i. 46, 65 ; temple of, 68 ; 69, 70 ; 
sack of, 76; 91, 93 

Eretria, u 189, 190 ; siege and capture of, 191 


Eridu, city of, L 58, 150 
Erij, Prince, L 135 

Erivan, L 343 ; it* 171, 527 ; Turkish cam¬ 
paign, 211; 212, 237; Russian campaign, 
3131 capture of, 319 
Erskine, W*, ii* i42yo<jrj«jre 
Erzerum, the ancient TheodosiopoUs, ii. [40, 
179. 3+6) 438, 439 i treity of, 377; 
captured by Russians, 451 ; 527 
Esarhaddon, King, L 88, 89, 911 expedi¬ 
tions, 118, 119 
Esdraelon, Plain of, i. 529 
Esther, Book of, i. 175, i8i, 195 
Ethiopia, 1 . 197, zSo 
Etymander, ^ver, the Helmand, i* 1 
Euboea, L 190, 200, 202, 318 
Eucratidas of Bactria, i. 328, 329 
Eulaeus, River, i* 40 
Eumcnea, Greek city in Hyrcania, t* 303 
Eumencs, struggle with Antigonua, i. 286- 

287 ; 288,336 

Euphrates, River, 1, 3, 37, 38 3 account of, 

39 i 4=t 4*. 43> 44. 46.49. ‘®7. '»*< 

141, 152, 165, 222, 2SS. 159. *79> **“- 

*99. 3*9. 339. 34*. 347i 34*. IS**. 3S‘. 

3S*. 3S7. 3S*. 3S9. 3**. 37*. 37S. 37*. 

37*. 379. 3*». 3**. 3*3. 3*S. 39S. 4«>. 

402, 403, 409, 410, 417, 419, 410, 421, 

4*4. 446. 4S». 469. 479. 4*'. 49'. 49*. 

494. 493. 496. 49*. 333. 34* i “■ 

112 

Euripides, i* 236 
Euripus, Straits of the, 1. 200 
Europus, Greek city near Rhages, t. 303 
Eurybiadcs, i* 202, 205 

Eurydicc, wife of Philip Airhidaeu*, i* 284, 

288 

Eurymedon, battle of, i. 213, 320 

Eusebius (historian), i* ^12 footnote 

Euseni, the, L 416 

Euthydemus, King of Bactria, i* 322 

Evagoras, King of Salaims in Cyprus, i* 228 

Evans, Sir A., L 148 

Evdyn, John, 215 

Exedares, Parthian King of Armenia, i, 3S0 

3 ®* 

Ezekiel, Book of, t, 505 
Ezra, Book of, L 50, 152 

Fahraj, or Pahra, i* 277 
Fafchr-tj-Din, ruler of Herat, iL 1 ro, 116 
Fakhr-u-Dola (Buwayhid Prince), ii* 23-25 
Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the, son of the Nizam-ul- 
MuLk, iL 47 
Fakhr-u-Sduna, ii* 499 
Fao, L43; ii*440, 533 
Farhad, Legendary Persian engineer, ii* 67 
Farhad Pasha, it* 173 
Farid *it-Dia {poet}, l^gwn a* Attar, q.^, 
Farman Faitna, ii, 379, 448, 456, 466,468, 

471 * 476, 505* 

Fairah, i. 266 ; it* 222 

Farrahabad, city of, iL 212 ; capture of, 216 ; 
229 
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Fsirran, Licut^^Cobnel C- L., lu 4^9, 464, 
482^ 483 

FarruldL Skah^ iL 447 
FamjJdhxad-KJbusru^ u 

Faff, province of (the ancient Parsa), u 4, 5, 6, 
4J, 98, ir6,178, 393, 394, 461, S3t, S35* 
S45i SS3 I *7* ^4 j anneied by 

Aiimad, 25^ 26, 31, 41, 54, 8S» 91 ; revolt 
iii, 98, 112, it6; Tamerlane** campaign, 
i2S» 126-12S, 140, 2681 436, 444, 446, 
461 j atatcof affairs (1916), 466^ 471, 481 
Farsimadan (tribe), ii. 478 
Fasa, ii, 479, 480 

Path All Shah, i. 171 j it, 195, 239, 240, 
277 i acceaaion of, 296 ; 299 j embassy to 
India, 301, 302 j 303, 305, 306, 307, 311, 
3‘3* 3 ^It 3^®* 3*9 T dcatli a^id ch^cter, 
326-327; 328 

Fath Khan, son of Sh'dar Ptyanda Khan, 
fiarakzai, ii. 305, 306 

Fadma, daughter of Mohamed, 1, 518, 538, 
543 

Fatinuds, thet defeated by Alp Arslan, ii, 
32 ; 361 dynasty of, 37*38 
Fattch Ah Khan, Pensjan Vizier, ii, 215, 224 
Fattch Khan, Earakzai, u, 315 
Fax, vide Pax 

Fax!, Barmecide governor, ii. 2, 3 
Fazl ihn Sahl, in 3^ 5 

Ferghana, i. 550, 553 ; ii, 139, 19, 143, 174 

Ferguson, J,, u, iSs/oomore 

Ferguson, M„ «. 50S 

Ferguson, Mrs., ii. 445 

Fergusson, Jamea, i. 371 

Feridun, L 134-135 

Fcrrier, J, P., li. 33syc>flf)Kire 

Ferrukh Khan, Persian envoy, ii. 397 

Field, Claud, ii. 58 footmie 

Filigtii of Rum {Philip of Macedonia), L 240 

Finkenttein, Treaty of, ii. 304 

Firax, town of, i. 492 

Firdausi (Abul fC^im), poet, L 133^ T}7t 
riS, 240, 391, 393, 397.+3 >* Wi «reer 
or, ii. 60-62, 66 

Firuz, Sasanian monarch, L 436; campaigns 
against the White Huns, 436-437 ; defeat 
and death, 437-438, 439, 446 
Firuz, Pcfsian general, L 445 
Firuz, brother of Zaman Shah, ii. 29S 
Firuz Mimta^ Governor of Herat, ii. 315 
Firuzabad, description of palace at, i. 469 3 

.^70 

Firuzan (Persian commander), L 500 
Finiz*Shapur, i 419 
Firux-u-Din, Prince of Herat, IL 306 
FitzGerald, Edward, i. iSi, 434 ; ii. 63, 64 
Flaminius, Roman general, i> 317 
Foster, W., iL t88yo0more 
Frada, the Mirgian Pretender, L 178 jreomare 
France i Moslem invaiion of, i. 554 ; French 
roeroenariea, ii. 345 intercourse with 
Persia, 195; embassy to Sulayman, 213 ; 
and India, 300-301 ; overtures to Persia 
and miasion, 303-304 


Fraser, David, i. 122 feoiMie 
Fraser, J. B., ii. 247 fooitiete 
Fraser, Major W. A. K, ii. 513 
Fravartish, thecUssicsl Phraortea, i. 122 
Frazer, Sir J. G., i. 1 to fiotnote 
Frcire, Rtiy, ii. 192*193 
Fryer, Dr., ii. 201 


Gabae, i. 140 
Gabimus, i, 347, 355 

Gabriel, Angel, appears to Mohamed, i, 511- 


512, 523,544 


Galatian, vide Gaul 
Galen, ii. 60 

Galeriui, Emperor, i. 409, 410, 411 
Gailazan Oghri (tribe), ii. 478 
GaUienus (son of Valerian), i. 401, 403 
Gamasial, River, 1. 40 
Gambula, the, i. 89 
Gandara, i» 162 

Gandash (or Gaddaih), fUssite leader, L 77 
Ganja (the modem Elkabetpol), i. 447; il, 
66, 90 ; capture of, 173 ; battle of, 318 
Gaokh^a, lake of, 1. zi 
Gardanne, General, i. 177 | military mission 
to Persia, ii. 304*305, 306, 307 
“ Garden of Death, The,” i. 527 
Gardner, Prof, Percy, i. 306, 369, 372 
Gargaphia, spring of, i. 207 
Garmsir^ or “ Hot Coujitry,” L 3 
Gathas, the, i. 1 j 1, 230 
Gaud-i-Zirreh (“ Hollow of Zirreb '*), i, 24 
Gaugamek, battle at, I, 255 
Gauhar Shad, mosque of, i. 544 ; ii. 154-156 
Gauhar Shad Aga, wife of Shah Rukh, ii. 137, 
ijS* 139 

Gaul, i. 279 ; invasion of Macedonia by the 
GatiU, 295-296; defeated by Antiochut 
I., 296; 318 

Gaumita (Pseudo-Smerdis), i. 159 ; death of, 
159; 169, 177, 178, 19s 
Gautier, M., i. 54 fectmte 
Gayet, Albe^ ii. 206 /oofrore 
Gaykhatu, brother of Arghun, ii. 108, 109 
Gaza, i. 157, 253 ; battle of, 28 8 ; 289, 316, 


- 

Gaxian, 11. 532 

Gedrosla (the modem Makran), i. 275, 276 
Gedrosians, the, i. 98 
Geh, a village m Makran, i. 276 
Gelahdar, ii. 477 
Gelani, the, L 415 
Gelon, L 198, zo6 
Genesis, B^k of, L 129 
Geok Bagh (Blue Garden), ti. 162 
George IlL, King of England, It. 307 
George Xll., of Georgia, ii. 311 
Georgia, ii. 83, 89, 90, 91 ; Tamerlane** 
campaign, 125; 163; Titrlush invasion, 
237-23S ; invasion by Aga Mohimed, 
292-293 ; annexed by Russia, 311; 488 
CeriiU Turks, the, 11. 174 
Gennanians, the, vide Carmania 
Cennanicus, i. 374, 375 
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Henctioft, Emperor | icccsaioo of, i. 4.8 f, 
482 i projected flight to Cattkige, 48 
484 j. cimpaigoa of, 481 et stq. i sacks 
Daatagird, 485; 486, 487, 488, 489 i 
Mohamed*® embassy to, 518 ; 52S j death 
of, 5}0 

Herat, L 20, 28, 97, 266,458, 531, 546, 548, 
555 ; rising at, 562, 563 j captured by 
Yakub bid Laia, iL 16 j 19, Z2 ^ subdued 
by Alp Arslan, 33 ; 48, 6t j captured by 
Mongols, 80 i 83, loi I held by the 
Karts, 117 1 surrenders to Tamcrkne, 
123; 124, 136, 137 j fall of, 174, 217, 
263, 424 j sie^ of, by Mohamed Miraa^ 
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mission at, ii. 449 
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Herodian, L 396 fiotJtoif 
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17s, iS6 f&itnoie i battle of Marathon, 
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swq. i 207, 212* 236* 302, 335 5 IL 104 
Hciar Asp, fortress of, ii* 264 
Hieropotis, i. 479, 480 
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to Medina), L SH’S*Sf S^S 
Hill* G, f,, i. 163/MOfotr 
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Himalay-as, the, L 239, 335 5 iL 128 
Htmera, battle of* L 206 
Hims, city of (the andent Emessa), L 529 i 
battle of, iL 103 5 iii 
Himyarites, the, 1. 455, 504, 510 
Hind (India), country of, ii* 21 
Hindu Kush, L 15, 30* 98 j crossing of, by 
Alexander, 267 ; 270, 290, 322, 328, 329* 
S32; iL 82, 83, 217 
Hingol, Rivei, i. 276 
Hippias^L 187* 188, r9i 
Hippocrates, ti. 60 

Hif* (Anb State), L 446, 481, 45,, 456, ,55 

Himis, Roman envoy to Parthia, j, 354 
Hirth, Dfe F., 1* 5 iL jfoQtmte 

Hisham, Caliph; reign of* L 554: intfasion 
of France, 

Hlssar, ti. r6i 
Hisdacus of Miletus* 1. 1S8 
Hit, L 46 

Hittites, invasion of Babybnia, i* 77 j 84, 87 
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Hjalmarson* Colonel (SwediBh ofl^cer), ii. 470 
Hoddbia, Truce of, i. 518 
Hogarth, D. G** i. 29, 239, 269 
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Holdich* Sir T.^ L 268 /ooreere, 269 ; ti, 364 
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Holm, Prof. P. E., L 165* 216* 251 /wnw/c, 
300 

Hobtdn Embassy, ii. 209-210, 269 
Holwan, i. 497, 500 ; ii, 23 
Homer, references to Memnon, i, 52 5 148 
Horace, i. 348, 363* 369 
Hormaad, vide HormJsdaB IV* 

Hormisdas (son of Yezdigird IL), L 436 
Hormisdas I., L 405, 406, 409 
Hormisdas II.* *,411 

Hormisdas (son of Hormisdas II,}* i, 41 r, 417, 
419 

Hormisdas IV., i, 476 j war with Rome, 
476-477 5 assassination of, 478, 479, 487 
Hormisdas V,* i. 489/oo/nore 
Hormiadas, Pope, i* 458 
Hormuz (Persian governor), L 490 
Hormuz (son of Noshlrwan), i. 460 
Hormuz, Ormuz or Ormus, L 28, 45, 387 j 
battle of, 394-395, 53^5 iL 32, 51, 106, 
112; commercial importance of* 1855 
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187, 189, 190 5 captured by Anglo-Persian 
expedition, t92>i94 
Hormuz, Strdts of, i* 24, 35 
Hormuzan (Satrap of KhuzUtan), L 499* 5^ 
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Ho worth. Sir Hsiry, iL 70 footnote^ 97, lOJ 
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Hughes, Lieut, assassination of, ti* 454 
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i^OITMuhld, 44 . ii. jjg 

^oUn, province O^i. 447 j ii. 7^ ,^4 
Kialiayaraha, Xtrsoi 

“■ 54i ‘01. 

Kliudab»ud» (MoWied Af/i-M), «,n of Tii* 

f^u^bandi, ron of Shah Abb**, ii, ig, 
Khuda^da, Uljairo Khan, ii. iiji^tomb 

^udavu- KJun Abbasi of Sind, iL i6r 
J^umbaba, King of Elani, i. co ■* 

^um^-ig«h. King of ElanC i 90, 91 
Khumhui-KliaUaJ, II., King of El^ i. gg 
9^ 93 

f^nm^-nomcna. King of Eiam, i. 78 
jaumbaitir, King of Elam, i. 49 
Khumm, Pool of, i, 44, 

KHw, IL 38 

fUnrbadta, King of EUxzi, i, 70 
I^BiTah Zid, bridge of, i, 4; 
f^nr^d-Khnan., i. 489yborowc 
Khnaf, u. jg 

Klmah-Newaa, King of the White Hunt i 
437 ^ 

Khiuro VaJi of Atdelan, ii. 2,, 

Khiuru Affrsd, Penian envoy to Ruaiia, ii. 
3 +^ 

Khnara Parvii, i. 460, 465, 469 ; ^ of, 
^9. 470i Ft*ce of, 470, 471 i palace at 
471 i rock Kulpturea^ the 
*cc™ion of, 

47» , defeat of, and restoration, 47q<agt : 

Rome, 481 i sack of Antioch, 

*0 Chalcedon, 482 ; flight of, 

Tel‘^ i-V'I**® Constantinople, 485- 

roT '=f“f2oter, 486-487 ; atti- 

tad^e^ Warda ChiMdanity, 487, 489, 490 ; 

^uti^-tepti. King of Su.,, i, 79 
Kfujzw Clan, the, iL ^ 

Rhuaislan, province of (ArahistanJ, I 46-50, 

bJ’ac * * of. 499. 500 i anneaed 

by Ahmad, ti. 2j, ,02, 1,2, ,7, 

*^h^STr “• 9‘ i 

shahi of, 49 ; JO; dynasty at iu senith, 
S 3 -S 4 i SS i hoetilitiea with Cbeugiz 
““b 75 i 78 > devastated by A bags, 102 ; 

^yber P.«^ c 270 i iL 259 i 260 ” 

“■ 44-45 


Ot 

^-^»-“-4?*p.74,7S. *7 
Tc’ h ^■' ’■ 6z. 65 foohuu, 

75. 70. 177, 372 
^gwlL T. W.,i.3j9 
Kuu^,S.rJ.M.,U. 3 S 9 

Kirkpatrick, WUUim, n. j. 


KirJciilc, fCariciilc 

city-itat« of Akkad, L 47 
Kiiib Dynasty, L 47, 67 

Island of. i. js j iL ,92, 193. 213 
&shmar, t. 104 i cypress of, ii. 14, ij 
Kjara, Noskirwan 
Kisaia, L 50, 52 

^i^ the. i. 164, 197, 100 

^tchroer, Lo^ ij. 359, 4,2, 413/Mrttt/e 
Kjya Buanrg-Unud, chief of tlw Aaaasains 
u. 94 

Kiiil Alang f * Red Wall L z? 

159 i 1 ^ 4 ^ 171 

Kjzil Robat, IL 4^6 ^ 

Ki^ Uaun, Ri^cr, L 15, zi 
Kniphausen, Elaron,». iSo 
K110II19, Richaid, tia t^o 
K-obad (ion of FtJiizJ', L 44 ^ i campaians 
against tho Khazan, 44,, 442 * d^poaidon 
return, 4421 first war with Rosne, 
44^-443 J nmsaciie of the Mazdakita, 
443 i aeoojid war with Rome, 444-446 • 
„ ^ V 454 * ^Czfiorno/e^ 55 r 
Kobad (10a of Zam^l j, 440 

’i* i- 488 J death, 489 

K.oaik, RiTtr, of Tranaoiiana, ii, 142 
Konw^gencral of Alexander, i. 272, 271 
Kolo (Turldah cki^, I 454 ^ ^ 

Kopet Dagh, j, 2 
Koprates, River (the Ab-i-Dtz), 40 
Ko^ the, L 406, 506, 523-524 J study of. 
Us 7 i 10 

Kosovo, battle of, iis 129 
KoweS^ L 490 J ii. 413, 431 
Koyttajik, Assuan paboe, L iSo 

K^ovedsfc, i. 27, 28 {* ii. 3j7, jjg, „s. 

Kraaovsfci, General, IL 319 
K™iiiaM, Father, IL 200, Zi^ 216 

/wrwre, 225/wnB/f-, 236 
Kubanan, diatrict of, iiL lofi, i0j 
Kuc^ district of, L 2, 30S 5 ii, 7®, 70, 42I 
Khan (JangaJj leader), ii. 489 ti . 

Kudur-Kuka-MaJ, King of Elam, i. 59 
Kudor-Uganjjir^ ^Ide Chedorlaomer 
Kudnr-Mabug, King of Elam, L 78 
Kudur-Nankhundi, King of Elam, sack of 
t‘ 7I1 87, 88 

Kufa, i, 493 J foundation of, 498, 531^ ^^2, 
533 i S38 i invltadon to Huaayii from, 539- 
540 ; Huaayn'i march on, 540-541 ; 545, 

e S i stormed 

by Solayman, 19 ; j8 

Kuhandil Khan, ruler of Kandahar, ils 329, 311 

Kub|^u diitn'ct, iL 235 

Koh-i-Baba, L 15 | ii, 216 

Koh-j-Barfi (mauntitn range), iL 509 

Kuh-i-Baaman, 1, t6 

Koh-i-Heiar, L 16 

Kuh*i-Lalazar, i. 16 

Knhlstak, li, 19 r 

Kuhiatan, province of, L I2, 501, 531, 5^61 
iL 15, 38, lofi, 479 
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Kub-i-TifriOt ToktoCp t ifi 
K4tUu^Nubif, Kleii’f i. ]$ 

KuUmi Tu d 

KlUi^ ItUAiAp tltb^f NMir SblJit Pk. 
ifSp 

l^uU Krlll^ tnaiiPi, jpav^unr of iFi-rii,. iL 191^ 
i^j I d«stli0r, 1091 xio 
Kum, L j, 20 ( iL u, jl, 41^ *4^ nw- 

rvcji^ tu tii4^ Afiluiih, iji, \ Ruiiuiu 
tk ii. 44S I 4 j6o 

Jttiinii, pra^iwv L joj, 5ot| 55+ i 
n, x6 

Kumiihihp kL 4^6^^ 477 

KupJtm, home of Ki^ Slulk, b. 14.7 

Keif* mm (the mAdcat Cyiiujp L « 

J+l, 144^ J4|, 414, 455, 441, 4141 a, 
ttk 1^254 

Kur, Rivex (ilii auKlrrn Biod-i-Amix), L 2 £d j 

Up 

Kunitik ii. ill 

Kuidbimn, L ^ 11:4, 421^ 48^ p 

W, 163, 1;^4t t?!, aitk i^jo 
KuTdi, £be, k I rtbdllOD ak ^ ti { 

^74* 173^ 

Kunkh tfiliBt k 51 r 1 

rebaiMEOf of thi KaiW. 51 k Sif, ii4. 
S*7iJi4S l=i™6arml tiWe, il6| Cta* 
513 

Kinf of k. 75 

Kimai^ ^ H i ^ 44^ 

KqTTmtnul.A7^ PMiEHp, 344 
KiifTecnk Abdulp pf. a(Sj 
Kun (ScTtkiui L 4 

j[ICfjlj4KT)| Hi 4^E 

ICurikil ih^ KimkjJk L Jfi 

K-HTtip thkfl- J17 

Kuil^ ftli= K-ri-3iun*), i. +j j, 

IVuifllk iL +5T 

Ruifij (KyrAth chid)p k 506 

Rul {Kiit-aJ-Amw*). iL 44ip 45^ j of 

^+SJ;^i-h4iS 

KtiEjyba^ nurpit^ io. CecLtj4 Aw, i feo 

K-utVu-Dbi MfihjjDc^, Q!, 4^ 

Kuda^b K4maip liup ir4 

Koditgi Shikp ChMpxAjp Piin« uf Tivji^ 

omw, ti. rii»iti 

Kutluffa TartjEk d^achtn- of ^hth h. 

116 

ft lit Omri^lk L 4J 

Kvyvlt, HO of it 4k 9J, ^ 

Kw^ (i. ^ I Gmud owitatiga 

^ “'' +S5 

Kwd-Slunf trilro (KwtujaJ^ L 43 j 

Lil^Eouk ftumtiw, L jf7, j 
£j1hi Mohlmcdiv the, coi, COi 
LHOflik I 1^8 

(biitoxEin), 1.431 
UJe, kkttb d|, k iSo-t^d 

LtTuuk u 174 i l^, 17 
L^jinop iL 104 


LiUtit Rifife, Up 45I 

Li tn ^ diijb*, Rp 
LunuB Wax, L 3I5 
LuapiKUk L |]7, j4f 

LxMfftrr, jimek EL tSS 

LfeOc-Fooik Stsnlt^t k 5±*i Hp 11 

L^fH Rujip Ik 3170 
kMjn^oop pr^rettor. L 
X.4&*tkwaEp Lofdp ik jl? 

Ljodbcp wi/c ^ AntEodiUJ Ik, 1. 79®, 799 

Ur, \L t ji, 4jf, 479 
LaWtiik ii. 479 

Un*. L 4fi, j6 

Lub^Jiiw^fk Ip ij 
L iahtnik tbci, ik 4*1 
Luh&p C^TLituiipi 17^ 177 
i-M^FwirniaiEk the, L 419 
Liwxtioc#, Sir Joiuk pl J*s 
LuxiMri GaiicnL ti- 31E 

L 444, 450 ^ «juE^iH of N^MhlmiBv 
4^*454 I of HorniiBAa*i 47! | 

L th a ortO t i|ur, L 77 f iL jS 
Ldb^ bAcdc of, 11.1^1 
LcoitiiLu, ip uxt, jil 
Ipepirfn, Minco* AtmEQia, L 
Laniuk tL 3149 XI7 ^ 

i:<iii|4C|D ipEwlp aW 

Lo Strufi^ Gkiyip L 
Leuctra, i. 1Z7 

Lmnk tbcf iL 9 

Liildii]^,. CoIomI {HiiTHin uffiiaFt), iL 41 6 
LibTkL 197. 114^^74 

LL^itk qL it. 70 

U-KJea (Cbiai^ for IlymnliJ. L 
Unf^ L ^1, 44 $ i, fill 41^ 446f451* *3^ 
Liitle BaUu^ L X 

Loftok W. ICp L 

Lo^ru^ Kinf, ip 13S 

konuLla, Ccacxjil, o. 3^9 

LoftgfJlqw, H. W.j fail focTO ** fLunbiJo*' 

Lop fiLkL 139 

Lopi Rh«■^ L ri, 13 

LctL IHertc, L 10, xl /aobi^ 

Lobiik Sk (Lodi iL S3, 9^ 

LouEi th'o Plouk too of Chmeniifiik ^- 
Wuf to Mimun, ii. 41 
1^1 XlV^L J181 ifld P-erviui drcPk S- a 15 
Lovetk Bc^nfotil, lL |ti[ 

LuizUo^ i. xgA 

I.uoiUiii, 1^0, 341, 341, J4J 
Lyffhun ti, II. 301 
LoLiUi Jiitrict A, L +9 
Laod^Fi ^**^*^1 444 

Luziituip L 40, 44^ 279^ jifij Dynarty 
crUhEit&odp iL JJ J too, 173, 174 . 
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m 4. *47, 17!, jnj, iij, iiu j4*i u- 

ia«,44i) 

Lutf Alt Pcfiuo gcactiL iL 1 l$i 
^Eumiiul aft 7x4 
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S 5 *. 54*^ 55 ** S*r I rL 15, lOp 19^4331 
o^mrj .4 34, p 6s, 4 fi7, 

01^ 7B i dnmictioa hj Moq^oUp fo-ii | 
lOi, 1 * 7 - rji, 174 I ctpiurod t¥ N^ie' 
KoJa, 149 

Nif. 1 ^ L j 4 !, jli, 3I4, jU, 4 414je^ 

415, 4t7| to s;Eu^f, 4ta^2. 

+^ 5 * +|r. 4 J 9 * 44 *. 44 Jp 444 ^ 45 ^ 477 
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by Dnnfi, ja { ucli ErMh, 791 5l>- 

En«T*Ft dnllZlEUIk^ 71-;i'l| in4 

BtVfkiEU 71 ti 1 Kiiif Cbcdoiiiwier^ 
75-7* I of tUffiiiE 7^ | fifi i 

d^iuicy of BiDf Ecu, 7^i of H^iantiriWi 
7^1 wnvJ dTDii^ of Botjjtoa^ 77-7*1 
KjiitK P7niiC7, 7*-7j I Kinf Shocrult- 
MikLunLLiar Ptibfi DTiuityr 

8d I Sfj-Und ijid Bu D^iuitiriL, 801 CtaJil- 
diejDi, 80*1 { fff AiiTTiLr fl a u^. i 
Strjan IL, fint bltlq h^rwctn 

^jiii uJ Etxm, 8&-S7 ( ^mauheil^, 
87 ¥ ti^rhiiLilop. SA ^ AuLiflMnipiL, 3 q | 
b*nlc of TuHli, 1 rebdlioii of Eibylon^ 

^1 I umpiipi* iftijiiit Elm, ^l-o^i 

«ppirt of Sluo, 9a- t fill of EUm. ^ 5- 
94 i Arymni t!i Pcnit, 95 rf wy, ^ bJ^ 
00 1 Aiyifl fflytK lOtf ^Tl4w^^ of 
Mfilu uaJ pETij^ni. |03C-ir4; Zonujttf, 

lOT i Pvibcitp, tliE At^EIh. T05- 

EM I DnBuijt £ii»Rmc Cod, 10^1071 

ZarwitrUfiiim, roi-riOi litE Mt|i^ iee E 
Mdk, iiS wi I T]|ficb-Pi£dcf 
iiS I ShiJiDiiirter [J^ i tfi-117 I TiftidH 
J^kMT IV^ 1171 £virf]|pdd«l> cXtHdh- 
twfia, irS-riqi r 19-1201 Ec- 

btttinK fispuuW) nf Mfljii, iji | 

Cyuur-tt, tiji 8n£ 1^ df NiMfdi, 
itjf SCTibirt, LaTuno, 1141 Koo&d 
li^ uaJ rdJ of ^^EqrTd^, ^ MoIjb 

iJid Bibjrlmij. ti 6| Koehd IT^ 117 j 
wpillM or CriiBfa, 1^81 i^Tdb, taS j 
Mrfituaiitir P7niit7. mvmEion 

of COftnle, tjo I H lUill^ of lb? Ectipoci,*" 
1^1 i AMiywp^ uuf Cynif ibfl Ctraf* 1 1% ( 
Dyuuty, 13^^541 Jimdud 
uii£ ZoJtd^ J74 f Fcr^^ ia 3 Kiwi^ 1 jj | 
$ 4 !i 7 uZ 4 l^^ Budibil^ I jjf-rjAi RLiitui2, 
1J7 i K ^ -i fli a n Djisutj^ r J4-137 j fi- 
Tuidiir, fj8* rite of PeHiIe, r j9 rr 1^7, ; 
Cmi tbft Gniml^ s tfif*d7 of 

tbfp.|ii>, r^ir E AduoMfia, i|ii Aotr- 
^ ilcftAHd bf CwiiE, 14, I CfWui of 
LyOLlr 144.^1441 P'CTT*^ LTdiut -CUtipai^, 
145-1461 of Sifili^ 14^1 

W I Ajrjio ^tiiiMi of Gitee, 148 | 
Ckni nlontn iq Alu Miaor^ 14^149 ^ 

Fc^U «49QCit flf+ 14^1501 cudpiJfiu I 

of CyriiJ» ijo n hw, j mno^Jcr ■/ 

i de^tbfifCyrii** 15 j j CunbytB, 
rjA 149, ^ ZrfFim cuBE^fd, 157-158 I 
CaurtiBU, 15^1601 Dmiiu t«oi I 

tbc d|bt zAckiAi} tb« n- 

Enpioi oiiAef Ehwia^ 162-1641 Scrthiia 
165.161 E Udiin nq^Hicn, 
161-169 E ouitcrtEM^ uuJ BAifn- 

tdtbirv of ibc IBddlt PeitamiiAt iT^ilc i . 

tvira of Dtifdl, llfi ^ 107. e HcOu md 
^La Miaof, 1871 iMit imEl, il$ 1 
l^iiiE of Lide tod TaU «f Mifcftta, 189 ^ 
wqfalpt of MmUiniin^ 190 e l-tdr of 

MilMihan^ I dcAEll nf PirfBf, I&3* i 

T 9 +f Xmi«^ iqc ri< !«.; PCT0;i Omlj- 
l«k, 1961 Uu: Cral 199 fl" 


I uf. i TKiTiTwji^rtio, 199-^01 I ArteiEUi- 
iun, 201-302 f CA^turE of AthmE, 103 E 

baidE nf 84^mLp, 203-2051 rctmi of 
205 ; MArdooiuAp 206-207 ^ b^Eiie 
of PkliAt 107 Z09 I bittk of MtoaIc, 
Z09 I OiptVIO of ShEm, 209 ^ UiAHiili- 
dsn of Xfi^uK, ii j I Ar1*¥nTCT, jij 
49.; KyiCMpei ftfbcikr 1141 rorelE ot 
EgjpEr 3 ^ 4 - 3 i 16 I Pc>Dc of CkUjAit mi6 i 

JTbrilaon of M4;sl.b7tOl, 1171 Diriai 

^ToiLokr 3^1* E- Tuu^ETn^, 119 { Tni- 
tadiroc*^ =18.219 J cy™ dw Traii4S(<r, 
320 ti JVf. % AllilEfi^ 22E 

EOinJi flf L’jnil 00 Bib^bOR, 211-321 f 
of CuouA, U2-234 E of ibe 

i^En ThooMnd^ 224.316 E c«ri- 

pitfU, 327, 339 1 klEjPf J171 of Arti- 
ufiB Mnonoo^ 219.230 ^ AmiTTM 
tlLp 330-131 j aptot^ of SiJoiIt 331- 
I31 ^ DjHin CodorDiiiQixp„ 233 s ^ 
^fleafooli under Philip ind ALocmdcr^ 
lj4 rt 1^1 Philip w MaenWuH 136 j 
bittk of Chiamu, 337-338 t AUimdff 
ihc Gfi^4 239 jft «7' I Ofeal ti^oiij- 
244 ie If9,1 biltU of Ehe CrMieui^ 
346-1471 JUftaidrr of ^rdiK^ 147-I4S1 
iMitti? of 149'isa J twfi: cf 

353-1551 iovioiiin of £p7pl, a5|-3i4j 
EHtfk of Artdi, 155-258 E Pcnqrolk muI 
PuirfulH o«tt|nEdt 259-260 { Cipcurc 
of Ecji«tjuai, i6e e dcitii of Dinou, 161- 
963 » COoquciC of ft/Dumfc, Puthll, itvrl 
AiEiit 364-166 I Sritia mocTcdp 266-167 j 
d^Ctilic of &euoi« i6Sj cipLurc of ih^; 
^tdjKEi Rodi, 169 f bittit with P^nal, 
±71-3731 Atcuad^i T07A|t to ihf 
loiiutt Ckrvn, 275 « vf, t n«*ch froffl 
ihc lodui 10 Suii, 276-3751 datb iJiJ 
ohjiAclff df AlmndfF, i79>-iflo ^ Pt2- 
d™i, 284-295 ; file of 5^<vrHi, 385- 
2*6 i AnEi^aoH^ 3*6-1871 bflCClC of 
Geeip 388.^1891 mnpilfiu of ScIeooji, 
189 » bottll of t|MuA, 291 I UKV °f 
&e™rffiuE Foliowin, 191-2911 defeu 
of LjiifiiidlDi, 191-194 ; aoeefiioD of 
Ao EriluUi SotFTi 2951 Antiochul TbifOli 
S I ui2Mi» of S]FTii, 19I-199 { 

Aocft^ 199-3001 AiUitM of Pp*- 
jtpjimn, 300-301 } Irw 006« MiwJj«iEafl 
mlc, 3^1-jO}; rkc nf pAr^ii, 305 
uj. i Aiwid 307-3081 Aim^ 

t- 317V1 Ajiach 11 ^ 309 E Ajldraui ihi 
Crul, 310 fl tf^, ^ h.Til Mtxniaikui Wa1i 
JH-J tS i letioJ MftHdooJin War, 316- 
217 1 bailie MAfTmu, I 

home of Sdeucui, 324 | bittlr of Rydnar 
335 y Attijoohid EppWEft, 126-377 E 
DattnUin* Ehc Siffoyr* 337-32? | Mitbra- 
datfu of PifEhiA, J 29-3301 Afltiochlii 
Sidctei, 1 Nwnldic peril* 13J- 

T14 f Mitkm^b4 lU 335 ; MithridAttf 

VL, of PootoK^ 3570i 

3381 Pir^ iqd Chuut |39 S 
MlLliiidiUa VTL AoJ Rome, 34^34^ E 
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Pucnpr^'i in itw! Kilt, | 

CnHU«, J4^~J4^7 T idivuimi cr ?ulcii^ 
^ 47 - 34 * i pf CiTT^i^, 349 '^ 

inTiikiq cf Sjrri4l„ JJt-iJSJ J dTil wir 

iHlwmi CofikBf ij^ PnnpeTt | Mir^ 
Airtonv, JJ5 #f j Pircl^n 

J (SI iklf^l ii^ ilnlij lb^ Ficotpi^ 

| 5 ®" 3 S 91 Antflnir'i fTpcdittani, 355-3®^ ? 

|Overftm«dt:„ rdigigEip iaJ irdaiEKEtirc lyf 
lLe PjrthiEiim^ ( »tnig|l? fffT Annrait, 

37 j rff ttif. t tiwafdcf tff PLrut«i TV-, 
37 J" 374 i Aria^iu TlT-» 37^1 VoEi- 
pin ]. tad K<rft^ 377 ' 17 ® ^ dediflir inJ 
riU Qf PiirliyA, w^ Iff. I cuDC|un| 

McMppi^mii uid j®r-3®l f 

Cunpiigni of Scmui, 3^4- 3S5 f 

Chiiu End pEfiii^ 3117-383 I rialt bJ 

MEEhnt la Eowpc, Hic of 

Suiaiui D^nuil^i 1 mminr 

of AFdi;f 4 slr+ 191-39) | UftJf flf HormtiXp 

J 94 I Clfvcr JM IHUCYCOHUtl oT Al 4 dllLT^ 
3*H-3?Sf Shijrar l.p 3^^ ri ^#7. { fitiT 
rtm^fq iftioiE Ronkt, 4001 KuaJ 

Gimpii^o, 4 £»' 4 ar | c^piDTr of ViJmin, 
4171-401 ( C^wUiiai of PllfllTra^ 4*1- 
40*3 f Z-ccab^ 4 a]| I 4 ° 4 ~ 

40^ I ffoniUHiu ftmt Di} 3 nm 40^ 

4^; cuap^i^ nt Cdfid, 407-40! i c 3 cn- 
ini^riE of Karm, 409 p Sbipqr tbc 
4ti 4 'f 1^. p ml wtir mllh IRoitirp 
411-414 i pEfiKvtion of Chriitiuiiv, 414- 
4r|i wir with R«acp 41^4111 

EX^iliim of Jab'in, 419-4X0!^ AniKaii 
ftrvd Ibtfii, 413^134 4 aUi of SibEpkif^ 
4i3-4i£ I ArdnUr tL, 417-4x3 | piru- 
of Antidsii^ 4^7 { Vc^ifini um Isii 
ItEJtbdr fpnhlp the ChriitLIfli, 4X<9-43!> p 
Ji|iliut Romx, 4 J 1 - 411 1 cwmm 
^ tLo Wiatir Hurntt 433 I KaJinin Our*« 

cinipti|ti ifijnii, 433-434 p Yxidi^ 

IZ^ 4341 Ptrna biE cin^ip 

jfiinit tfic W^Ec fftaaip 41^4171 Chjii- 
l^a coa[EWV*niE* '\a PEnii^ 41 ^- 44 ^ I ! 
■fi^ion df. Kahi 4 , 441 j ftnt wir »iib 

44^*443 ( £xi^ E:aitipii^ a^Enj.!- | 
HuHip 441 «j. p i«oad wu 

tpftb JtoEn'C. 444-441S ^ CniOa kdJ PetoIi, 
447 44 S S Nofchirwxai 449 ft t*^. \ pMe 
iHUi RoEHp 4£F| ciplufE of Anlioi^bp 
4 ^ 1 ^- 43 * I s^^niifTii in LixJo^ 4 J 1 - 4 J 3 ? 
ArcfMi 4 pnCc wich Roabc, 4^44 Aribiixi 

Cimpii^ 435-45^ 1 l^turi wtT Rome:,. 

43^57 j; GinidjDl uofllif 
437-4^11 dtxnrtor mud dwdi ef Noitur- 
wqn, 43V-440 \ SoTvr^smlbf, 4601 ocgun- 
ItttiABf aj\d XToEdloorDnc OEukr 

ihE 5 i«ttlim D^iuicy, 4(1-475 i Haf- 
nrd >444 tlf. <xiDtinu-Eii REunin Warp 47^- 
477 1 md cirwT of KAtiint 1 

Firm, 47I ri* itj. ^ bniiJc of 2 u-Kjt« 
4ti i hi\ of Chiktiw^, +S^'4*3 * 

|upsnt of 4S3 I faeffl Cod- 

itiatinD^lE, 4^^ I drith *ni rhinotrr of 
I^Qim Pirrixp 4!(| Kobid IL, 48S ^ 
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iHorpiitOEt of Sbjbr-lirjx, 4(9 ^ KJulidV 
i^tnpiipip 4^-4^t { oiTnptIfnt of M-Ot^ 
494-494 P biClk of CtdcxLAf 491 - 
4ig,£ j, Capture af MaLbiF4 4^^-4^g I hi|t£« 
of JotoLi^ 497-49SP apearc of Shuttor^ 
4f9-5od; ^ttlt of nilEi^anitp lod 1 drttli 

of Vrrdi^H IIL, 301-5011 cbTOcf of 
NfofauacdiE 503-5131 Laa|i£LrtaB 4 ;r 

df Mn:E 3 p 5134-593 f Kut«^ 5^t 

lEjcefUrt 50 (- 50 S J poLEial 

HtluEjiOj lO AljWa taEfarT a^vf ^fcCT 
binb of tbc Prophett 50^^-5091 diSyEwod 
ud ttarE^f rranhoflJ of MiikuEt^, 50^311 p 
a^umprion of piophf^Ecil office, | E £ { 
tbe tfijn, 314-5151 InEElo of BaJfi 5^6^ 
517 i Wii^ of Qbad, 517 p tHttk of 
MuElf CTO I ^piUR or McdCir 319 f 
dcitia Jftd Cbai^ilitef of AfuLiEnEdi Cl'O, 513 | 
the Kotin, 5x3-5441 periM of e£« 
ClUptltTE, 515, Abu Ik 4 f BEu) the 

fEbrlEiani, 516^47171 oocnviiua of OaUf, 
3^x9 p iiiaiflmtiofl of Omir, 530 p u!»^ 
■iion af OEhitiui, 510-531 I i=inipii|iii m 
Ftniu 3 JT-53XI All oleccod Caliph, C |l j 
Blttlxof Ehi CxCDreif,''' 5 J J I KhflrijiEn, 
534 p Exit yoin of Ati, j34-3JS | fcfitw 
of RcniiV pOtl^oo, SJ^SJ7 i ■ceEMion 
■nd abdioiEion of Kixon, 53B-339 I fiuiiyd 

tM Kofi, 539-541 f biulc of Kefbclmt 
S4£| | ^hllirfi^ 541^543 p Omi™il Py- 
diity« 545 tt tiig. $ rd^ cf Wchd, 551 1 
eAm^giii of YExid, 551-5 54 { mjn of 
Yextd IK, 551 p ulljihiEc of 5541 

idieDaifn of fba McLifL-iap 354^555 | AbV 
Mufhifi idtei ib« D 4 ulc Sciddird, 554- 

5 jb i baEElr of th^ Or«i t 3 tab* 53 S p: end 
of Moiletn uoilTi 558; rc]|n of Ahul 
Abbup 559-5(01 EiucuEitin of Abo 
Motlara, 5<V| rebellioni in FenLi, 540^ 
5(1 f r«fa of Meluli, 5(3^563 
Ponii, Hiitnry of, wAr Ti +1 Hireun-iJ- 
Rniikd, 1 p Aaaca utd Mamiuif 41 

hfcMlRO ri^loratran and ^mfraphy, 7-10 1 

nroh of Ehe Jite* it $ detib of Moutiiiif 
PI I dinj of flu Calijdlal-r^ 14 ri i/y, | 
TibiH D^iuejp 15 v Sitfir Dyouiy, 15- 
l( tf irr. I Ylblib bill Llklp [7«]i { Sa- 
nuBjd Dyuiljp 19 tf | D^lLraitO 
DyiuftEjT i4-lb i DyiuiEf of CTurni, 
3^x7 I moiLni of the SrEjijb Turha, i| 
tt jvf, 1 Tofhril Bcf'i euw^ 3C-3E1 
Anlin, 3X-34 1 MtUb Sbilbp J4-341 
FiEunid DjtLJltyp 37-381 Hiiin Sibbohp 
jS I oH^io nf Cmaail^ 4 ^~ 4,3 I ™Hj 
cnaiidef,43-44 f 5 qiun 8injir, 4(^47 p tbe 
Amiifni, 47-481 Ohor^ | Km 

K)if|iiDmut 7 p 45 irr 4 ^.pOhiixaTrih^ 301 

death mi duriCter of SdEiA 8in|jr, 51-53 % 
Khwinxrri f3'54 1 ™ AEimi, 

S4"551 P«xitn li leritcrrir bEfntr ta? 
Monicad htTAiiom 37-^9 p Moofol la- 
fui^np 70 f* "Tj, i cmtee# huJ cmapMijiu 
of Chmsix Khifl^ 73 #/ wj. p J™ib 5 of 
the Mofifol EEnpaTEf Ib-ly I 
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oimpiiB in ladu, II I bittie of !ir«tL4Il, 
^ ; Chriit^ ni»ui>nni to (Ji^ Monfok, 
Nulifii VJm, 9} El £».| wh 

of oigbdj^ I l^nthai U-Kiuai Eif 

Pem, IDO jff A^E 4 Kh^ lOO I 

inVijiafi la lUumHiip jqi j b4iil< 
flf Abdl^tbi, lOT j Mtrca Pala^i ^uyfi^ETB,, 
103-107 { rdf[n af Arfhqnp 107-103 f 
r«i£fi erf CiKirtcL Khm^ 110 tt jv^. j tJU 
114.1 IS i Aiu S-ji, ri5i tll£ 
Mttuffftnii, rdfttp CirteTp uul 

cunpurai of Tirocili£Lei i Ti- 

mutsJ r jA If iff. I Bljck 

*^^** 7 p 1 J9-I+0I Wliitc $Krrp Dy- 
PUl^iH 149 1 LFeqis Hiud -uuS Yeiufu^ 
140^141 E Bi^, }u-t 4 j I i£t£i^ tqr? ind 
IJIcWtKCTIf* uaisf tiae M«3|al|j 144-1:^7 j 
ru* of ibo !Ufffi DycuitTp ifl rt n ^ 
limiilr foUiOJcf of Dysutyi 15^ tt 

I iLtfaX tft Siber by ib« Uibei^ t4i- 
I ^oUm [bt ^ rd|p 

dr Ta hm i*m [64 Sutiymco ihc 

hfafuficcci bn^ Pctih, 164; tnrth 
of AialiiAa^ jEa5VinwH+ 1^40 of 

SM^ AblHi the Gmc, i7i>iSt| Uih» 
iflTMlfioi, 174 I thr Sheriej brotbm^ 175 
It r nra^fi^ ft,|iukil Tudurji 177- 
175I11 llftfpai for unn^i]^ ia th- 
PcjWAO Otiif, [I4-1071 aii^ Eo^h 
■ttrrnyb to TTut*, jfll et v/j, e b^nk of 
190-14311 nptciTO of Hormux, 191- 
194? thiteh uuE Titask rrktidnt with 
1^-1951 Sir t>ptfEoorc Cotloii^H 
“*“7. 195*1571 arcMtalu^E io 4 lit 
UEid.iH the SiiUVi J>ynuly« I4I-307 | 
dtdmn id SifiTi DyoiiEifB lol-zxt p 
Af^ukitbui^ ltti-£i7i cittct of Carfla 
KhiEH I1S-XI9 I Mir V*ti, irq-iifl i the 
Abdvlii of Hmt, 3 ii I Mihmwl'ii a*- 
111 Ml I b*ft[5 of Claim - 
bhip laTctCOKat u 4 rarmidtT of 

117-1391 ikwnTiLl of SifjTt 
DiBMly, il4-ajo; rdfn af Mmlwimlp 
iji 1#^, j F^etitE ihe Ornt iDd Pfi^tiip 
X31 rf wf.| TDrkifch iav^bnip 117-33$ | 
uemim ud. Ttlpl of Aihrif^ 1 jS» 144 i 
™iJl of PtUt iKe Grait* 344-14^ j riMi 
“J ear™r of NMir Sbihp 147-174 i Skih 
Tilimup'i CiJ 3 apiJ|[ii ii]E«prMt the Torti, 

tso I hitlic af Kirlcolc, ISO-ISZ i tiphiry 

aver Tvfm\ CtRUO^ 1 | Ekilitiaa of ^h tj 

drvrtrijve*, 1541551 Nwlir SfuLV o>ih. 

iHUfiu, as7 gf ■ UttLr rf Kimil, 
159-1601 ItliKfi, 161 1 rtbdEou 

in Pafiii, 5^1-365 I Nidlr'l lut ^np^lfn 
■Jtsiiuf Turkey, l4f-i69f JvnrnoT* of 
John Eltoo^ 169^701 Jcin« 

1310-171 f dcith duriylzr n^f Nugr 
' *72-174 I I^TBiity, 37S-1IS i 

AhnuJ Kluji, 175-174. j fei^ uLj Einxr 

of Shih RaUu 176 it { tH^ti of Kuubl 
3791 Khink occtaff^ hf tli# 
Z>ul£hpil(^f Efl|Uih 3 E Biuli^iSa-zSr E 
Ziti Khm, il 3 -ili| All Mwi, alji 


Jiftf, 2S3-3I4E lecoukfi of Lutf Ak 1 I 
Hiji ItnKini, 3£5-i96 j cwppilpw of 
Ah| 316 iiiT Ilf. ^ fokiildicLjt of K.i.|Er Pj- 
i$g-i97l Ap Mnhtmef Khi^, 

iSlSi rr 119. p, d tjtk Kfid ahiiutffip 194^ 
I95 I acorwiaQ of Kith Ah ^|hiti^ 19^ 
197 \ ind FfttfuJl nutmLuni^ 199 

tt I enwim of Mohdl Ail KhUp 1^ 
3c»l Milcola''i fint ffliuka,, joi j ilaji 
Ib4'ihhia''a downfilh ][d= { hm Kcrach 
mittiiHn, JO]-;}a4 j Gifdiimc MLhiOCt 
344-305 i fishi for fowfr in Af£hinicl«H 
305-306; hllkobl''i laowld miukltp 306- 

JOy T mhAOn uf Siir Mirforf Jpnn^ jO?' 

4 MiloolfflV third mluioa, 3 ^; 
DcfinLlivtf Tmty.| 309-tiOT 
TvitU l^uHkip jii-3ij| iriTia »mK4i|iii 
^ *"***■ of AliuullUp. 313-3141^ 
Af^hii oxinjiiiin#, ]1S-3 i 6| ^ttfc of 
S hinV ki r , |il r uptutE at Eri^m ud 
lurcnad^ of Tihric. IJ91 Treaty of 
Tut^EnmUKhiLf ^19^311^ murdet of 
BLuiiian OTFYOJt 33 f'^lX % IffTEIoiMI dO 
AfihuaEiUa, |ij ^ ±1^. ^ umpilia in 
Kharuifi.^ 313-3341 dnth of Ahiui 
Af^xdp 31s ; death ^ duTictcr of Fith 
AU Shihi^ 3iy.-3ii6 % ranntra of Mohu&ed 
3x7 I ma of Doit Mohaffi *4 3^®" 
J24i BujaB Minian% 3^17-3301 eecwid 
*kp; of Hmt, 110-1331 wit Afjhiii 
Wifi^ 33V3l!^i Brituh miiuEHi Id 
335 [ iTbc1]i«3 of An Khmr 33fi"337l 
r^liou with Turheyp 3371 dcith uf 
Mahamcd Sluht 337-33^1 ktwhdci of 
Nut^-Din, 3j9 | iIm Bih, p^t H f 
ftuiiLui mTiJ ititioii er Aetmrvdii 344~ 
3451 r«lJ of Amlj 4 ^NLMm, 343^34^ i 
Ruieua za^oiktHcu, 346-3471 hreitfh 
woth 0 KMI Hri firt 349-351 t RiJkuaia 
idviaoe in Central Ani^ 354-'3$!? i 

eiMdiuw, 335-35^1 f^EJiika 
trUri^, 3S&ifirf. j erualuiicof the TuAo>' 
mun by RumU^ JJ^"355^J MiIbw luatuid- 
vy ee!tnmil#fOa» fUi I Siitu] quaden^ 

I tolofnphi, 567-3*9 t np^aloi 
irf the K-uun, 370-3713 iJflKCfiil 

of Patiiiip 3711 unaiHiTii Inn laf Nuir-u- 
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San^a, city of, 1. 46, 422, 423 3 founding 
of, II. to- 1 1 ; palace of, I4''l5 
Sam vid^ Safi, Sh^ 


Sammuramat, Assyrian Q^uecn, 1. 118 
Samos, i. 209 
Samosata, i. 164 

Sa msa ny-u-Saltana (Chief of the fiakhtiana), 
1^417,418,423,493,502 
Samii-Ramnun IV., Assyrian Kiog, L 117 
Samsu-iluna, King ^ Babylon, L 77, 78 
Sana, i. 455, 509 

Sandraqottus (Chandragupta), i. 290 
Sangar, IL 76 

Sanjar, Sultan, Sdjuk, ii. 39, 403 at the 
zenith of power, 46-47 > 48, 49 3 defeated 
by the Kara Khitai, 50; captured by the 
Ghuzz, 50-51 I escape and dath, 51 ; 
character of, 51-52, 53^ 154 
Sapor £., vide Shapur I. 

Saracens, the, L 418, 419, 421, 446, 453, 

4f47>77 
Sarai, ii. r 18 

Sarakhs, L 4; ii. 6, 53, 107 3 212 
Sarangians, the, i. 329 
Saras River, the, i. 484 
Sarbiaan Pais, iL 105 
Sardanapalus, L 125 

Sardes, 1. 28; American mission 14 129; 
146 ; capture of, by Cyrus, 146, 164, 166, 
168, [87, 1S8, 189, 191, 199, 210, 212, 
213, 221, 242 ; surrender of, 247; 290, 
292, 3i_^ 320 
Sardinia, ii, 43 

Sardu, L 532 jfo 6 iv 6 ie ; ii. 105 
Saiigan I., Kmg of Ajssyria, f. 67 ; campaign 
against Elam, 68 

Saigon IL, King of Assyria, i- 85 ; war with 
Elam, 86-87, <^33 captures Samaria, 118 ; 
129 

Sarhad, L 36, 51 
Sari, i. 552; iL 17 
SarikarnUh, ii. 437, 439 
Sarmatians;, the, L 40S 
Sajvittan, palace at, L 469, 470 
Sazan, L 392, 393 

Sasaniin Dymtty ; rise of, i. 39i'-398, 402 | 
conncxiQn of China and Peziia, 447- 


448 ; idmioutration, langnage:, and archi¬ 
tecture under, 461 et sef. | growth of the 
army, 463-464; the monarch and hk 
Court, 465; art and architecture, 468- 

^ 475 » 543 i S* 

Sjtsanian rock sculptures, i. 183 
Satibarzan^ Poaian Satrap, i. 265, 266 
Satrapiet, imtituted by Darius, L 162 
Sattagydia, Penian province, L 162 
Sittar Khan, defence of Tabrix, ii 416 
Saturn, L 3S9 

Sauromaces, Prince of Iberia, i. 424, 425 
Sava (or Saws), ii. 41, 84, 104 
Saxa, Deddiua, Roman Ck^vemur of Syria, i. 
„ 357 . 358 

Sayf*u-Din, Ghorid Prince, ii. 48 
Sayhan, River, L 22 


Scandmm, Gulf of, iL 104 
Schiel, Father, i, 54 
Schindler, Sir Houtum, 1. 309 
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SchUemuLo^ H.} i. 14.S 
Scipio, L 336 

Sc^ra (the modem Scutari), L 358 
Scotland, Scotch and hdaccdoniaoj com¬ 
pared, t. 2S1 
Scutari, L 35S 

Scylax (Greek admiral), i, 168*169 
Scythians, the: invasion of Media, i. 124- 
125, 126, 1311 campaign by Dariiii, 165 
ft se^ 5 171, 2to, 236, 268, 329 
Sebastian, Roman general, L 418 
Secudianut, Achacmenian Prince, i. 218 
Sclbome, Lord, ih S35 

Scteucia, city on the Tigris, L 290, 313, 331, 
346, 348, 365, 366, 376, 382, 384, 385, 
420, 429 I Coundl of, 419, 479, 485, 496 
Seleucia, Syrian city, i. 311, 330, 451 
Seleucui h (Nicator) s rise of, L 285, 286, 
287 j reoccuparion of Babylon, 289-290 | 
forma an empire, 289-291 ; 291, 292* 

293 i assassination of, 294, 295, 296, 298 ^ 
302 

Sclencus II. (Callintcua), son of Laodice, i. 
299 j ^ def«t of, 300 ; campaign againit 
Parthia, 301, 309, 310 
Selencns HI. (^ter), 1, 301 
Seicucua IV. (Philopator), i. 324-325, 326 
Selim the Grim, L 525 j reign of, ii, 161-163 
Seljuks, the, ii. 26, 27 j the coming of, 28 
ft ; importance and origin of, 28- 
29 { founding of Sdjnk Dynasty, 29-30 j 
Toghril Beg, 30-31 3 Seljuk Empire at its 
z^tk, 33-34 I Seljuks of Kerman, 41-42 ; 
Crusades, 42 e/ wy.; description of Seljuk 
Empire, 46 ti uq. 

Seim, son of Feridun, 13 5 
Scmiramis, i, tiy, 125, 177, 276 
Semites, the, power of, i. 501-502 
Seneca, i. 340 jbetmu 

Sennacherib. 1. 25; expedition of, 41-42, 
55 i campaigns against EW and Babylon, 
87*88} 91, ri9} and the Medes, 122, 
1^3 i 

SenngapaCam, fall of, ii, 299 
Sertorius, i- 341 

Sestot, capture of, L 209-210, 2J2, 248, 319, 
320 

hcvmanus, Aclius, h^te of Cappadocia, I 

3*3 

Severui, Emperor Ludus Septimios, eastern 
of, I 384.38s f 386. J9S 
oev^s Alexander, Roman Emperor; struggle 
with Ardeshir, L 395*396 | assassination, 
400 

Shabaacara (or Ik) tribe, ti- 91 

Shabdiz (horse belonging to Khusni Parvii), 

I* 486 

Shafai, sect, i, 544 

Sbahabad, ii, 419 

Shah Abdul ^im, ii. 447 

Shahin (Persian general), i. 4S2 ; defeat of, 

^*aAnamut (Persian epic), i. 133; ii. 60 et 
isy. 

2Jt 


609 

Shahr-hitiu (Queen), wife of Husayn, L 542 
Shahr-Baraz (Persian general), L 482 ; de¬ 
feated by HeracLius, 483 | surprised and 
defeated, 485 ; 486, 487,489 
Shahriar, father of Yc^igird IlL. i, 489 
5 hahr-i-Babek (district), it, 483 
Shahr-i-Sabx, ii. 119 
Shahrud, i. 263, 265, 546 
Shah Savan tribe, formation of, U. 176, 228 
Shaiba, ii. 441 

Shakespear, Capt. Sir R,, it. 356 

Shakespeare, i. 356 fiotnafe ; ii. i8o 
Sbalmaneser X., King, i. £3 
Shalmantaer II., King of Assyria, j. 855- 
expeditions of, 116-1 [7 
S h s m s kha, ii. 83, 159, 224, 232 
Shamash, god of the tun, L 38E 
Shamasherib, Babylonian Pretender, i. 196 
Shamanh-shum-ukin, King of Babylon, i. 89 
Shamkar, battle of, iJ. 318 
Shamlu trib^ ii. [60 
Shams-u-Din, Al tarnish, ii, 88 
Shamta (Christian bishop), i. 48 7 
Shapur j,, Sasaniaa King, L .34, 398 } suz- 
ccwion and career of, 399-410 } first cam¬ 
paign against Rome, 400-401 ; second 
campaign, 401 } capture of Valerian, 401- 
402 J contest with Odenathus, 402*403 } 
public works, 403-404 } death, 406 ; 409 
Shapur the Great, i. 404} birth and early 
campaigns, 411-412 5 first war with Rome, 
412*414 I persecution of the Chriarians, 
3-415 i campaigns and second 

war with Rome, 415-417 j expedition of 
Julian, 417*4211 retreat and death of 
Julian, 421-423 i restoratioD of Nisi bis 
and the five provinces, 422-423 } death of, 
425-416; 429, 431, 443, 4^9 1 
of, 474 

Shapur III., i. 427, 428, 429 

Shapur (son of Yezdigird L), i 43T 

Shapur, city of, i, 401 ; ruin* of, 403-4CJ4, 

447, 47 f , 494 

Snaraf-u-Din (historian), ii. 94, 133 
Shargah, ii. 432 
Shash, city of, ii. 19 

5 hatt-al*Arab, River, i. it, 41, 43, 49S, 504 
Shaur, River, i. 44 
Sbayban, son of Juji, ii, 142, 291 
Shaybani, the (Arab tribe), i. 481 
Shaybani Khan (Uxbeg chief)* ii- 139, i6d, 

161 

Shaybani, Mohamed, known a* Shahi Beg 
Khan, ii. 142, 143 
Shaybantd Dynasty, ii, 141 
Shaykh-ut-Jabil (Old Man of the Moup.- 
um),‘ii. 

Shajkh-nl-^is, iL 408 
Sheba, ii. 105 
Shell, Sir John, ii. 327 
Shekak Tribe, il. 488 
Shela, River, i. 24, 25 
Shoisi, ii. 49 
Sherkat, i, 371 
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Sberlcy, Sir Anthony; idveaturci in Peni^ 
iL 1755 reform of Persian army, 1761 
aeta At ambassador for Persia, 176*178, 

179 

Sberlcy, Sir Robert: travels in Persia, ii. 
1751 Persian army reforms, 176; kis 
cmbassic#, 179-180, 189, 190, 195, 196, 
197, 198 

Shias, the, ih 43^6 $ ^tde Shtism 
Sbiba (son of Haaium), known as Abdul 
MutUlib, 

Shibrkan, ii. 107 
Shibab-u-Dio (ystorian), ii* 145 
Shiism, i. 54.11 origin of SMa sect, 542-543 ; 
doctrinei and basis of, 543-544 5 "ii, 5, 
18, 24, 114, 159, 160 ; massacre by Selim 
L, 162, 163 ; aboMtion of doctrines, 254- 

^ssvm 

Shiki fCntucu, Mongol general, IL 81 
Sbiihak-Ia*Shnshinak, King of Elam, i. 54, 
79*80 

Shilling, Captain, ii, 191 
Sbimr, attack on the Imam Husayn, i. 541, 
54^1 S+9 

Shinar, land of (Sumer), i- 46 ■ 

Shir, All, Vizier of Sultan Husayn, ii* 145 
Shinz, i. I, 7, 23, 28^rffc>re, ^9, 404, 447 j 
ii* 24, 98, III, 127* 207 I capture of, by 
the Afghans, 2351 riots at, 407; 444, 
445, 4S7 t German hmds* 450 | 

455 > Percy Sykes's march to, 459 e/ 
i 474f 4751 javested by Kasbgais, 499- 
517 I communication opened with Bushire, 
5^9* 53J 

Smrin (Christian wife of Khosm Parviz), 
L 465, 466, 4S6, 487; iL 67 
Shirwan, province of, ii. 125, 173, 174, Z24, 
267 

Shiihak, u 85 
SfaiahbuEuki (tribe), 11* 47S 
Shiz, fortress of, i, 479, 484 
Shua-u*Salcana, ii, 424, 425 
Shuayba, port of, i* 512 
Shuja, Shah (Sbuja * ul - Mulk), Amir of 
Afghinistan, u. 306, 329, 330, 333, 334, 

Shuja, Shah, Muzaffar Dynasty, it. 116, 125 
Shushmak, god, L 55 j temple of, yn 
Shuster, L 10, 34, 41, 45, 403, 406 ; capture 
of, 499*500 ; iL 89, 127, 138, 160 
Shuatcr, W, Morgan, ii* 424, 425 
Shutruk-Kakhunta, iGng of Elam, i. 79 

legendary Persian Prince, u 137, 

Sicily, L 186, 198 j; Carthaginian invasion, 
205 ; 314; ii.44 
Side, 1* 3JO 

Sidon, capture of, i 231 j 232, 252, 291, 292, 

Siemcna Brothers, li* 368 
Siflfin, battle of, i 531-514 
Sigeiom, L tSy 
Signac, it 76 
Silesia, il. 70 


Silvia, St, of Jeromi^ iL 41 
Simonich, General, ii. 332, 333 
Simurgh (rabuloua eagle), i* 136 
Simuru, district of, L 69 
Sinatrucea, King of Parthia, i, 340, 344 
Sinclair, W. F*, ii, 185/00010*- 
Sind, province of, i* 168, 169, 434, 55^1 ^ 
21, Sz, 88 j Nadir'^s expedition into, 262- 
263 

Sindb^d, heads a rebellion, i. 560 
Sindbad the Sailor, L 25, 498 i ii* 8 
Singara, battle of, i 413, 417 i ceded to 
Persia, 423 
Sinjabis, the, ii, 492 
Sinjar, i* 413 

Sinmuballit, King of Babylon, 1*76 
Sinope, L 337 

Sipahdar-i^Azam, ree Mohamed Vali Khan 
Sippar, i, 47, 88 
Siraf, ii. 8 

Sir Daria, River (Jaxartet), i* 23 ; Aka* 
ander*» advance to, 26S-269 ; 334, 454 i 
ii* 76; Russian occupation of valley, 3 5^3 57 
Sirdar-i-Asad (Bakhtiari chief), ii. 418,421, 

4^2 

Sirjan, district of,], 278 ; incidents at (1916), 
11,464-465 ; 473 
Siroea, vti/e Kobad II* 

Sisianoff, General, ii, 313, 314 
Sistan, i. i, 4, ii, 12, 21, 23, 32, 33, 36, 134. 
266, 267, 303, 313, 339, 46S, 501, 532, 
550, 562 ; ii, 15,18, 20,26, 32,121; 4i^» 
448, 455; Tamerlane's campaign, 124^ 
1251 Afghani expelled from, 303 i 
Persian and Afghan claims, 362-363 ; 
arlntration commifsion, 362-363; secoad 
arbitration commission, 364 
Sivas, province of, ii, 527 3 captured by 
Tamerlane;, ii- 129, 130 
Skobdeff, General, ii, 359 
Skrine^ C. P*, ii, 515 

Skrine, F. H.^ i, 333 /ootni>i£ ; iL 22 Joohtotey 
28 ybo/Aore 

Skunkba, Scythian chief, t* 177 /ooftsore 

Smerdis, efd’e Eardiya 

Smyrna, il. 130 

Socotra, U„ 186 

Sogdiana,!, 29S, 30S 

Sogdians, the, L i2i, 162, 268; capture of 
the Sogdlan rock by Alexander, 269-270, 

553 

Sohrab, son of Rustam, i. 137 
Solat-u-Dola (Chief of fCaahgaii)} h, 466, 
469, 472, 4741 strained reUtioni with, 
47® i 47 i dcriaratioa of hostilities, 

504 f/jey. 3 509, 5101 pursuit of, 51 £-512 
Solomon, King, i, 84 
Solon, i, 147 
Sophocles, i, 292 

South Persia fofles: organization and official 
recognition of, ii* 476 tt try, i 499, i 
desd'tions from, 501 ; 503, 504, 508, 

5133 gallant b^viour, 514-515 1 524* 
532^ 539 
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So?Kf, or Sti, Lske of, i* 4j i 
Spaco (fMter-mothcr of Cjrnif the GrcatJ, i* 
141, 1+2 . ' ^ 

Spain, and Persia compared, 1. 7, zto, 342 | 
Spanish embassy In Persia, ii* 190 
Spa^a (Lydia), L 163 

Sparta, i. 145, 149, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
193, 198, 199, znj, Z06, 208, 209, 21^; 
Tissapbemes and, 218 j Cyrua the Younger 
and, 220-22 r i 226, 227, 23S, 242, 2S3 
Spartacua, 341 

Spitamenes, Peraian general, 1* 26S, 269, 2S6, 
302 

Scadanus, Roman general, u 360, 362 
Stadra (wife of Artaxer^es XL), L 230, 231 
Stadra, daughter of Darius, L 2S4, 285, 302 
Steele, Mn, English merchant, li^ 189, 19O 
Stein, Sir Anrel, ii, 206 
Stevenson, W, B., iL 42 footmu 
Stilrman, Bishop, iL footmu 
Stoddart, Colonel, in 327, 333, 357 
Stokes, Major C, B., 11 - 424 
Strabo, i. 2226, 50, 94, i ilS 
121, 3OS1 33 ^t 36O1 3*7 
Strathcooa, Lord, iL 535 
Stratonlcc (daughter of DemetriuE), i, 292, 
296 

Struchates, the, 99 
Strymon, L 199 

Stuart, Mrs- C, M, Villiers, ii- 204 
So, lake of, Sovar 
Saakin, i- 299 

Subutay, Mongol general, ii, 78, 79, 83 
Suez, Gulf of, L 193 
Sufis, or Mysdes, the, iL 146^147 
Sughda (Soghdiana), i- 97 
SuUyman, voyages of, ti. 8 
Sutayman, Canmthlan fanatic, ii. j 9 
Sutayman, Caliph, L 551, 552 
Sulayman, brother of Toghnt Beg, ii< 32 
Solaymao, Mir^ Vkier of fChudab^da, ii. 
170 

Sulayman, Shah, son of Abbas 1 I-, reign of, 
iL 212-213 

Sulayman Aga, Pasha of Baghdad, ii- 292 
Sulayman Khan, Kajar, ii. 297 
Sulayman the Magnificent, Invasion of 
Persia, il. 164, 1S5, 166, 172 
Sulayman Mountains, li. 26 
Sulla, Ludua, L 338, 339 » defeat of Mithri- 
dates, 3405 341 
Sultanabad, Germans at, iI. 450 
Sultan Ahmad Shah, U. 421 
Sultan Bulak (mountain range), Li. 451 
Sultania, dty of, u- 113, 125*131 i tomb of 
Khutkbanda, 153 i 164 
Sultan Shah, sou of Malik Kaward, iL 41 
Sultan Shah Mahmud, of Khivm, iL 53 
Sumer, i, 37, 39 f meaning of, 46; early 
history, 61 et tea. j 74, 80, 93,180 
Sung D]masty, U- 07 
Sunton, Cape, i. 192 
Sttooi, the, iL 436 
Sunnis, the, L 544 i ii. 254 


Surat, ii. 190 

Suryasb, god (the sun), L 78 
Sus (Susa), mounds of, i. 45 
Susa, city of, L 40, 43, 44, 45, S^t S2, 53, 
54; history of, $$ et le^. j 62, 65, 71, 
74, 79, 86, 87, 88, 89 J revolution at, 91 ^ 
capture of, by the Assyrians, 92-93^ 94t 
95, 164, 182, 183, [88, 212, 215, 216, 
221, 227, 230, 258 ; capture of, by Alex¬ 
ander, 258, 261 ; Alexander's march to, 
276-277, 286-287, 288, 290, 366, 415 
Susla, i. 265 

Susiana, i. 50, 163, 299, 395 
Suits, L 50 
Snti, the, t. 84 
Swat, lower, L 2 70 

Swedish Gendarmerie, ii. 469 ei teq .; taken 
over by Sir Percy'Sykes, 471-472 
Syracuse, L 205 

Syria, L 67, 76, 127, 128, 158, 163 ; Gates 
of, 222, 230, 231, 250, 251, 289 I annexed 
by SeleucuB, 291, 293, 294, 29S ^ invasion 
of (third Syrian war), 298, 299, 30 r, 303, 
306, 310, 322, 326, 328, 329, 330, 331, 
3 l 4 t 34s? proconsulate of 

Craisus, 346-347 ^ Parthian invasion, 

35 ‘-353. 334. 3SS. 357. 35*. 359. 3*^. 
374, 375, 376, 381 } invasion by Vobgaacs 
111., 383, 384, 385, 387, 395, 396, 403, 

417, 429, 446^ invasion by Noshirwan, 
451, 456, 482, 483, 489, 490, 494, 495, 
507, 508, siOp 519, 528, 529, 535, 545, 

S 47 . S 497 SS 4 » SS 9 i ■*: 5 * 9^ ”, ”, 34 * 
41, 48, 98, 103, loS ; invaded by Gnazan 

Rhan^ Ill 

Tabae, Achaemcnian city, i. 326 
Tabaran, dty in Khorasan, LL 6t 
Tabari, Abu Jafar Mohamed (hktorian), L 
392 foQtnotey 437 /cwmef#, 438, 442, 445, 
446, 452,454,455,461, 462, 465/oof»o/e, 
468, 478, 481, 4S6, 490, 501,509 i IL 11, 
12 

Tabariatan (Mazanderan), L 264, 309, 501 | 
Yedd’t campdgn, 551; conquered by 
Moslems, 561 f it. 17, 23, 29, 38, 61 
Tabas, city of, L 3O7, 501 ; ii. 38, 106, 174 
Tabriz, L i, 3, 28, 361, 362; it. 83, 84, 89, 
104, 108 } Ghazm Khan's buildings and 
endowments, 114, 116, 130, 139, 159, 
i6j, 164, 171, 173, 174, 177.. * 7 *. >79. 
211, 237 ; surrender to Russians, 319 j 
riots at, 4071 410 i siege of, 416-417; 

418, 421, 425, 436, 437, 529, 530 
Tachoe, King of Egypt, 1 . 230 
Tadtus, i. 376 

TafUn (volcano), L 7, 16 
Taghltb Arabs, i. 491 
Tsgi, fortress of, i. 309 

Tagizada, leader of Tabriz deputies, ti. 407, 
4ns, 422 

Tagudaf Oghlo, known as Ahma^ q.v. 

TaHr the Ambtdejctrous: campaigns of, ti. 4, 
5, 6, 15; Viceroy of the East, 6^15 
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TaJiiri Dynasty, 4, 15 

Ta^-u-Dm ibn Shama-u-Din (chroiucler), 

u. 1 6 fiofnote * 

Tahnusp, Afrrfiw, son of Shah Abbas, ii, tSa 
Tahmasp, Shah, sciii of Shah Isimi], ii^ 164; 
retread before Turkish invaiion, 16411 
reception of Humayim, 165 j betrayal of 
Bayaaid, 1661 discourtciy to JenJdnson, 
168 ; description of, 169 
Tahtnasp, Shall, son of Shah Sultan Husavn* 
u. .zS.2.9, aji i treaty with Peter S 
Great, 333-334, ajS, Z37, 239, 240, 242, 
343, 250 j campaign against the Turks 
and dethronement, 231-252 
Tahinu^ legend.^ King of PatitL, u ita 
T aimani, the, of Afghanistan, ii. 217 
pi Yang Khan, King of the Naunans, iL 74 
TijjJcs, the, ii, 7g, 217 
Taj Mohamed, Sarbandi, of Sistan, 11. 262 
Takain tribe, it, 159, 170 
Tafcht-i-Jamshid, ^ide PersepoLts 
TaJ^t-i-Subyman (throne of Solomon), 
Pasargadac ' 

Tak-i-Busun {'* Arch of the Garden 1 

473-474 

Takt Khan, governor of Faro, li. 268 
Taki Khan, (Aniir-i-Niaam), ii, 

3 tf- 345 , 

Fak-i-IGsra (Ctesiphon), i, 470-471 

.^9^1 besieged by Tamerlane, 128 

Tala, Island of, ii, 98 

Talha (son of Tahir), i, 533 5 \l 5 
Tahsh, district of, li. 2 

TimerUne, i, zfig ; ii, ,i6 ( reign and earatr 
m, 1 r8 er ^ submiu to Tughluk Timor 
Khan, 120 | Timur the Lame," izt ( 
campaigns Khoj^ ; itrugeie 

wi^ Amir Husayn, 122-123; aurrender 
r ^ Kalat-i.Nadiri and 

of Turshjz, 123-124 ; Sisun campaign, 
133-124; campaign tu Northern Persia, 
[35*136 ; Hafi^ and Tamerlaiie, 125-126 ■ 
umpiigns with Toktamith, 116; firi 
‘*®-'**i Takrit, Ruwiii, .nd 
Indn, 128-129; Mimeluke campiign, 
1*9 ; defeat of Bayaiid, 129-1]! ; Cu- 
emba..y, ijo-ij] ; death and char¬ 
ier’, 11^''i®’ *+ 3 - 

150, 158, i6i, 206 , 277 
Tamnuntu. King of ELun, i. 89, 9,, 91-9, 

Ting-i-Kamin, iL 467 ? ? 

Tangiat^, the, ii. 44], 45] 

Tang-1-Zagh, ti, 473 
Tang-i-Zindan, ii, 458, 473 
Tangiit, invaded by Chengiz, iL 84 
Taoke, Achaeznenian port, i, 140 
Tapps Musyan, L 50 
Tapuria (Mazandcran), i, 265 
Tarakan, ddta of, L 266 
Tarax (Christian •ettlemcnt), ii. 21 

Taf^war, ii, 437 

Tarim, River i 339, 433 * ii^ 

Tmmiha, capiul of the Hipaidip, L 4S 


Tanus, L 250, 293 ; iL 7 
Tartars,, the, European designatioui for the 
Mongols, 7,^. 

Tashkent, li. 4S7, 496 
Tasht, iL 482 
Tatatungo, Uighur, ii, 74 
Tate, G, P,, i, 266 f^tnote ; it, 124 
Tauris (Tabriz), i, 28 

Taurus Mountains, L 15, 39, 262, 300, 311, 
313, 321, 357, 378, 402 
Tavermer, J. L 34; u, 69, 209, 261 
Taaita, city of, i, 270 
Tadics, King, u 270, 271 
Tayif, t, 492, 508, 5 [4, 516, 520, 527 
Taylor, Isaac, i, 458 
Tayy tribe, L 481 

Tebuk, campaign against, by Mohamed, i, 

Teheran, L i, 8, 15, 20, 34, ri6, 119, 361, 
' “’o"* 13'.+07. 408, 410,413,4.15, 
410, 410 ; capture of, 419-420; 433. 415, 

4 * 7 . 429. 43S. 443 . 447 . 4 S‘. 4 S^ 33 ° 

1 eispcs, son of Achaemencs, i, 142 
Teircira, Pedro, ij, 185 
Tej^ rivCT, L 4, 5, 15, 21, 505, 306 
Tekish, Kmg of Khwarazm, ii* 53, 54 
Telegraphs ; England and India, ti, 367-368 ; 
first Persian line, 368; Indo-European 
lines, 368-369 ; Lnfiuence on Persia, 474 
TcU-el-Ma’abed, or Tdl-d-Obeyd, i. 50 
Tello (the site of Lagash), L 69 
Tempo, i. 199, 200, 317 
Tcmuchin (son of Yissugiy), ii, 73, 74 
Tennea, King of Sidoi^ L 231 
Tennyson, Lord, iL r 

Ten Thousand, retreat of the, L 224 uq^, 
250 

Tcos, Greek city of, L 149 

Terek, battle of, ii, 126 

Terentius, Duke, L 424 

Tcrm^ or Termiz, province of, L 550 

Termix, town of, ii, 79, 132 

Teuinima, King of Eliin, L So, oo, oJ, 03 

Thales of Miletus, L tji 

Thapsacus, i, 222, 255 

Thebans, the, L 201 

Thebes, city of; sack of, L 89, 218, 237, 
^3'5, 232, 237; destroyed by Alexander 
the G rat, 242 

Themis tocles, L 19S, 203, 205 
Theodora, daughter of Johtrmes, ii* 141 
Theodore (brother of Heracliua), defeatt 
Shahin, L 485 \ 

Theodore of Mopauestia, condemnation of, i- 
487 

Tbeodoret (historian), L 413 

TJeo^iopo^, i. g.]!, 44.3 

Theodo*™ the Grat, L 389, 428 
^eodo»ini II., i, 428, 435, 4j9j5,<!,*,re, 442 
1 neodotus, the Aetoltin, L 3ii 
^eophiiua (Greek Emperor), defeat of, u, I 3 
Theopbylactttt (historian), L 479 
Therms (Salonica), L 199, 200, 30i, 334 
focinoit 
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ThcrmopyUc, battle of, L 199-201, 241 { 
296, 51S, J40 

Theron, tyraot of Honera, ip 205 
Thcipiae, L 200 
Thetpuos, the, L 201 
Thcsaalonica, u 2|4 Joafuste 
Thessaly, L 199, zoo, Z05, zo6, 237, 246, 
251,318 
Thoas, L 32r 

Thomas, Bishop of Mafga, i, 48 7 foatnoie 
Thomas, Dr. F. W-, L footnote 
Thompson, R. Cp, i 50* 58, ijjfootnote^ 371 
Thrace, h 166, 167^ aimexatioa of, 168, 
169, 186, 188 j campaign of Mardonius, 
190-191 ; 237, 289, 297, 315, 3i7» 319, 

.♦*3 

Thrletona, vide Feridtm 
Thraiymeae, battle of, i 315 
Thucydides, L 148, ztz 
Tiboias, Ss of, L 528 

Tiberitti, Emperor, u 373, 374, 375, 376, 477 
Tiberius, Count, i. 457 
Tibet, L S ; ii* 83 
Tidal, fCmg of tlu Hlttites, u 75 
Tiflis, i. 22 footnote^ 28 ; iu 83, 89, I37,439, 
♦*7 

Tiglath-pileser 1 ., King of Assyria, j. S3, 85, 
86 I expedidon of, into Media, 115-116, 
trS, 120 

Tiglath-pileser 111 ^, King, L 84^ 86, 161 
Tiglath-pileser IV^, King, i* 85 ; campaigns 
of, 117 ; 118 

Tigranes (King of Armenia), L 336, 338, 339, 


340, 342, 343, 344, 373 
Tigranca (son), 1. 343 
Tigrtnes (King of A^cnia), L 3S3 
Tigranes (Prince of Cappadocia), u 377 
Tigranocerta, L 378 

Tigris, River, L i, 3, 6, 37, 38 ; account of, 
39t 4^* 43* 4^. 49. S2* 7S* 78, 83, 86, 

88, 89, 125, 128, 142,151,158, 160, 164, 
189, 225, 255, 259, 278, 290, 304, 311, 
313, 366, 371, 382, 385, 410, 417, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 423, 431, 436, 443, 469, 
470 footmre } 476, 479, 485* 491* 4971 
498ybc/w/e; 556; ii. 11,96, 112,252 
Tiles, Persian manufacturer ii^ 201-202 


Tjmarchus (Satrap of Media), i* 328 
Timur Beg, better known as Tamerlane, f.v. 
Timur Shah, Ehirrani Amir, ii. 2S7, 291, 292 
'Ilmur Shah Oghlan, of Mongolia, ii, 11S 
Tippu Sultan, iip 298, 299 
Tiranus, King of Armenia, i* 413 
Tiridatca L, of ParthU, u 362, 375, 376, 377, 
. 37*1 3*1 

Tiridates (nephew), L 375 
Tiridit« (son of Chosnoes), sejaure of 
>ymcnia, L 408^409 | 412 
Tiridates, vide Ana«s 11 . 

Tirikan, King of the Guti, i. 69 
Tisaapheroea, j. 218, 221, 224, 225, 226 
Titus, L 379 

Tobacco Regid, the, ii. 372 
Tobi Wd Dynsaty (China), u 447 


Tobtt, Book of, i* z6i 

Todd, Major D*Arcy, il 309, 327, 335, 356 
Togachar, ton-m-law of Cbengia Kh^ u, 80, 
81 

Togatchar, general of Ghazan, iL 110 
Toghril, chief of the Keraits, call«i Wang- 
Khan, tdentihed as Prester John, ii. 73 
ToghrU Beg, Seljuk king, ih 29 } career of. 



Toghril, Seljuk ruler of Irak, ti 53 
Tokharic, i. 97 

Tokharistan, i, 550 ^ li. 17, 174 
Toktamish, defeat of, by Tamerlane^ il. 126 i 
tzS 

Tolciha, Arab Prophet, i. 527 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae, i. 153-^4 

Tours, battle of, i. 554 

Townshend, Sir CbL'les, iJ. 441, 442 

Tfai tana, vide Feridun 

Trajan, Emperor, i. 380 ; and Armenia, 3S0- 
381 f conquest of Mesopotamia and Baby¬ 
lon, 381-3S2; retreat of, 382*383, 384, 
3 *St 39 > 4 * 8 t 4 i 9 . . 

Transcaspia, military mission to, ti. 496-497 
Transcaucasia, Russo-Turkish operations in, 
ii' 437 

Transoxiaaa, iL 21, 28, 33, 461 invaded 
by Mongols, 76-78 ^ 87, 93, lOi i devas¬ 
tated by Abaga, 102 ; i lO ^ campaign 
against Southern Persia, 111-112 ; in the 
t4th century, 118-219,. 139 j Tamerlane, 
mkf of, 119; 143, i 161 
Tfapezus, i 226 

Trebizond, i. 3, 28,126, 337 j iL 131, 439 
Tribesmen, the, mode of life and customs, 
ih 392 

Tripoli, L 530 

TripoLis, i. 327 

Troad, th^ i. 187 

Trogns (historian), i. 310 footmiie 

Trotzen, i. 202 

“ True Cross,” capture of, i. 482, 483 
Tryphon, vide Diodotus 
Tsin (Chinese warrior), i. 333 
Tiikak, ancestor of the Seljn^ ii. 28, 29 
Tuknlti-Ninib, king of Assyria, i. 83 
TuH, son of Chengiz Khan, ii. 76, 79 | cap- 
tuncf Merv, 80 ; 81, S6y 87 
TuUk, battle of, 1. 90 
Tumoi, Turkuh chief, L 454 
Tun, ii. 38, 95, 106, 174 
Tunis, ii. 37 

Tnr, legendary prince, 1 . 135 
Turan, L tjd 

Turanians, the, I. 99, 105, i ro, 282, 307 
Turan Shah, Seljuk prince of Komao, ii. 41 
Turbat-i* 5 haykh*Jain, iL 152, 164, 165 
Turfan, i. 8, ji, rj 

Turgbay, Amir, father of Tamcdane, it. 120 
Turkan KJbatun, wife of Mahk Shah, II. 35, 
39 

Turkestan, i. 2, 5, 8, 268 j ii. 21, z8, 29, 49, 
123, 142 
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Turkey, cpcroschments on Persia (190^ 

1907), IL+15 

Turkoman: Perskn campaign against, u, 
357-35® i cniahed by Russia, 359*360 
Turkomanchai, Treaty of, L 3 j ii, 312, 319- 

3 ^ 1 . 371 

Turks, the : coining of, 1 , 454.; campaign 
of No^binvan, 456; invasion of Pcisu 
and defeat of, 477-47 S j the Mamelukes, 
ii. ro, II5 Chutz Turks, 28 5 Alp ArsbnV 
campaign against, 33 ; Kan Kliitai Turks, 
49 j treaty of peace with Persia, 165 ; 
invaiian of Persia, 173-1745 Shah Abbas 
and bis ctmpaig^is, 177 et , j capture 
of Hamadan, 2io-2ri 5 Erivan campaign, 
2105 capture of Baghdad, 2115 invasion 
of Georgia, 237; agreement with Russia 
to dismember Persia, 237 j conc|uest of 
Western Persia, 238; Nadir Kulj's first 
campaign, 250, 251 ; Shah Tahmasp's 
campaign, 250 ; Nadir Kuli*s campaigns, 
253 et seq ,; hostilities with Persia, 316 5 
relations with Persia, 337 j Pcfao-Turklsh 
boundary, 365^415^+36* and telegraphs, 
367*368 

Tuirang Tappa (*' Pheasant Mound *% L 58 
Turshis, i. 306 ; ii. 15 ; captured by Tamer¬ 
lane, 123 I siege of, 324 
Tui, I 97, 265, 531 j ii. 22, 29, 60, 65, 
66, 79, 94, 10& 

Tutu^ founder of the Syrian Dynasty of 
Scljuks, iL 40 

" Twelve, Sect of the," ii, 38 

Lieut.-Colonel £. P., iL 457 
Tyre, i. 228 5 siege and capture by Alexander 
the Great, 252, 253-255, 291-293, 320, 
^ 357, S^S 

Tzathet, King of Lazica, L 453 

Uigburs, the, ii* 74 
Uknu, River (Kerkha), L 40 
Ulai (Karun), River, i, 40 
Uljaitu, brother and successor of Gbazan 
Khan, ii. 114, 115, 153 
tniam-Buriash, Kassite King of Babylon, t. 

Ulngb Beg, son of Shah Rukb, ii. 1375 
^interest in astronomy, 136 
Umltyasb, the, Elamite tribe, L 52 
Umma, city of Sumer, L 46, 66 
Umman-M Ioann, King of Elam, 1. 88 
Ur, i, 46, 52, 54, 58, 65, 69 i the conquest 
of Elam, 69, 70, 75, 150 
Ural Mountains, i. 454 5 ti, 142 
Urartu (Van), kingdom of, L 85, 98, 119, 

^ *31.335 

Urban U., Pope, address at CLermont, ti. at 
Urfa,i.3gi 

Urganj, town of, L 215 siege of, by the 
Mongols, iL 78 
Uriel of Baliol, iL 33 
Urtakn, King of Etain, i. gg, gg^ gi 
Umk (Erech), dty of Bibylonta, 1. 151 
Urukhcgal, King of Erech, L 69 


Urumia, ti. 488, 493 ; Assyrian Chriitiaas 
leave, 495-496 

Urumia, or Urmi, Lake of, L 21, 23, til, 
124, 361, 4845 iL 98, 436, 437, 438, 
529 ; battle with the Turks, 178 
Urumush, King of Kish, t. 67 
Urva, tJtde Tus 
Uib, city of, iL 76 

Ustad Sis, l^ds rebellion at Herat, i. 562 
Ustajlu tribe, iL 159, 163, 170 
Ustuva (the modem Kuchan), iL 79 
Uvaja, L 50, 163 
Uxia, L 50 

Uxians, the, L 52, 259 
Uzbegs, the; Samarcand sacked by, ii. 138, 
139 ; defeated by Shah Ismail, 159, 5 

d^cat of Baber, 160, r6i, 164, 1705 
invasions of Persia, 173 j 2 lO 3 refugees, 
2111 212, 217-218, 258, 263 
Uzun Hasan, of the " White Sheep ** Dy¬ 
nasty, iL 138, 140; alliance with V^ce, 
141, 142, 158 

Vsekerata, vide Kabul 
Vagabanta, town of, i. 424 
Vaghanhapat, Coundi of, i. 440 
Vahan^ Armenian general, i. 437, 438 
Vahyazdata (the second Pseudo-Smerdis), i. 
*77 /oo/Mfr * 

Vais, Mir (Ghilzai), career of, if. 217, 
222 5 238, 256 footTtote 
Vakil-uUMulk, ti. 456 

Valad Mir Abbas, Governor of Jalalabad, ii. 
259 

Val-Arsacei, King of Armenia, 1. 335, 408 
Valeni {brother of Valenttnian II.), L 423, 
4 ^ 5 . . 

Valentmian TI., Emperor, L 411, 423 
Valerian, Emperor, i. 44 i capture by Shapur 
L, 401*402, 404, 409, 472 
Vambdry, Armintua, ii. 21, 155, 354^^*?/^ 
359^/iwrnBi/e 

Van, city of, L 85, 3355 ii. 125, 164,437, 
438, 488, 527 

Van, Lake, L 15, 23, 226 5 ii 139 
Vanrenen, LieuL-Colond G. iL 503 
footmie, 509 

Varahran, or Bahram I., y.w, 

Varaztad, King of Armenia, i. 428 
Vardancs, King of Parthit, j. 376, 377 
Vardar, lUver, i. 234 
Varena, vide GiLan 
Varkana, the, L 307 
Varthana, Ludovico di, iL 185 
Vamna, the sky-god, i. 100, 106 
Vedas, the, L 102, 103, 388 
Vehr-Kana, or Vehrkano, vide Gurgani the 
^ Fiididad, the, I. 108, r 11 
Venice, Uztm Hasan's alliance with, iL 131- 
* 4 * ^ 

Venddlui, Publius, Roman general, L 35®* 

m 

Vttdi Beg, Allah, ti. 176, 178, 192; bridge 
of, 201*202 
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VeopaiLiji, L 379 

VilUgc life, ii, 387-393 

VlrU, fortress of, i. 417 

yiteUiDS (GoTeraor of Syria), i. 373*376 

Vitkaricb, Captain, iL 33^9, 330, 352 

Volagaaci I. (Parthian motur^), i* 105, 370, 


376. 377- 379 , , ^ d 

Voiagases IlL, inTasion of Syria, 1, 3S3 ; 
384 

Vobgisea IV*, i. 3 84, 385 
Vobgases (son of VoU^scs IV)*, i, 385 
Vobgascfi (brother of Firu^), L 438 
Volga, Ritct, i. 26, 28, 279 ; il. 9, 84 
Volinski, Artcmii, Russian ambas^or, ii, 214 
Von Hammer, Joseph, il 11^ footnote 
Vonones I* (son of Phraates IV.), i. 374, 376 
VodOiica 11 ., i. 376 
Vrani, River, in Attica, i. 192 
Vultures, StHc of the, L 66 
Vusugh-u-DoU, ii. 476, 480, 499 


Wagstaff, Major L. C., ii. 465 
Wakhan, u. 217 
Waksh (O^ua), River, i. 22 
Wakusa, battle of, i. 528 
Walaja, Arab victory at, i. 491 
Walker, Gilbert, i. 8, lO faotmte 
Waring, E. S., ii. 280 footnote 
Wasit, iL 63 i captured by Tahir, 41 17 
Wassmuss (Genmo agent), actiritiea of, ii. 
443-446; 502 

Watluk, Caliph, u. to ; accesaton of, 12-13 
Watson, R. ii. zq^fiotnofe 
Watwat f* The Swallow poet, iL 32 
Way, A. S., i. zo^ footnote 
Warifabad (Panjab), i 274 
Weil, Dr. Gustave, L 503_^/se!^# 

WeUd (son of Abdul Malik), i. 550; dea th 
of, 531 ; career of, 551 
Welid II., L SS 4 
WeUealey, Lord, ii. 298, 299 
West, Sir R., 1. 464 
White, Dr., ii. 460 
White Huns, vide Huna 
** White Sheqi" Dynaty, ii. 140, 160 
White Wall (fortress of Memphis), I 215, 


132 

Whiteway, R- S., ii. i$sfiormte 
Wigram, E. T. A., 1. 41 $ footnote 
Wignm, Dr. W. A., L ^yo footnote^ 
note^ 430, 440, 487 
Will, CapUin A. W., ii. 505 
Williams, General, i. 55 
Williains, Licut*-Coloncl V. B. P., ii- 4^^ 

483,503-5*3 . ^ 

Willibald, St., pilgnznage to the East, li. 42 
Willis, Captain C. R., ii. 503 footnote 
WUson, President, ii- 527 
Winckler, Professor, L 81 
Windmills, early use in Persia,!. ii-t2, 530 
Winter, Captain, iL 501 
WoUaiton, Sir A., ii- 341 footnote 
Wonckhaua (German 6^], iL 431, 432 
Wood, King, ii. 368 


Woodroofc, Captain, ii. 271 
Wustrow (German Consul), ii. 445 

Xenophon, i. 48, iz^ footnote^ footnote ^ 
Cyrus the Younger, zao, 222, 225, 258, 
joj footnote 

Xerxes, L 181 ; Hall of, 1S2 ; accession of, 
195, 196; cru8h« rebellion in Egypt, 
196; revolt of Babylon, Bid .; the great 
expedition against Hellas, 196 et tey .; 
retreat of, 205, zo6, 210, 211, 212; 
assasamation of, 213, 217, 258, 335 
Xerxes II., King, L 217 

Yad Arabs tribe, L 427 
Yadgar Afrri», son of Shah Rukh, ii. 138 
Yahveh (tribal god of Israel), L 113 
Yahya, Affraa, successor to the Bab, ii- 343 
Yahya, Prince of DayUm, iL 2 
Yahya, son of Rhaiid, 11. 2 
Yakan Mobamed Pasha, Turkish general, ti. 
268 

Yaksum (son of Abiaha), i. 509 

Yakub, son of Uxun Hasan, ii 140 

Yakub bin Lais, Saffar, iL e6 ^ career of, 17 ; 

' 9 * *49 , ^ 

Yakut (Persian geographer), 1- 176 j 11- 5 
footnote^ 91, 145-146 
Yakut, Governor of Ears, ii. 24 
Yama (deity), vide oho Jamshid, i 103 
Yamut tribe, i. 307 
Yamathai district of, i. 52 
Yarkand, ii. 49, 74 

Yar Mohamed Khan, Vmer of Herat, iL 
329, 331, 335, 3pi, 346, 362 
Yatbur, Elamite district of, i. 52 
Yatma, vide loius 

Yelui Tashi, founder of the Kara Khitai 
Dynasty, iL 49 

Yemama, province of Arabia, i, 527 
Yemen, province of, L 455, 504, 505, 509, 
5 ^" 

Yepretn (Armenian), jee Ephraim 
Yennoloff, General, embassy to Teheran, 
ii. 315*316, 317 

Yennuk, River, i. 492, 494 ; battle on, 527* 
518 

Yetha, vide Huns 

Yexd, city of, i. 38, 105, 116, 224, 235, 537 ; 
ii. f, 20, 28, 429; Germans at, 446, 450; 
Sir Percy Sykes's march to, 459^^ | 473- 
533 

Y^igird I. (the Wicked), L 424; ittitadc 
towards Christianity, 429-431 3 death, 431 
Ycxdigird 11 .: campaigns against Rome and 
the Winte Huns, L 435 | death of, 436; 

Yezdigird 111 . (last Sasanian monarch}, L 
489 ; Arab embassy to, 494 3 497 i 498, 
500 ; murder of, 501, 531, 542 
Yezdikhast, ii. 467 

Yesid, Caliph, i. 539, 5423 ict^ion of, 
547 I death of, 547 ; campai|pis in Gurgan 
and Tabariitan, 551 
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Y™i {#00 of'Mukiikli), L jji 
Yl*ru|k}, faibc of CtK a jM Kfimv, a, ^x-jj 
Ywk, C. J>^ i. 

Y«k, ton^ Jt, U 38^ 

^*71^ ^ Itiiihm), i* 334 ,41 j I 5^ 

a. 104 yoofno^, i i>f 

Yuiif. revwfted dirruif ilMCoicSoa of Abbi 

UfceCf*at,iL 174 

Yund A 4 i, rftunl of Slufa Rnkb, Ic^ihIbu 
i^r ^^udir stih, 

YiiiHf HtfptE, jj, 434 

YatiMt Stib L, AtibEg of L'crHaliEi, IL JOi 

*■ *^*'^*^‘ 

1-Mcr, RiW^ L 40, aij 
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7 ^ru:tr^ iLe cipiu^ tlTituiii^ L 
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it, 456 
t f 

2 jrw M^kuacidt, L j, It, ji, „ 
fljr 7»1 Itj. Ild^ liO, 31 u Jlk 4^ 

mcdwnl ciplul of Sdtn, ii, ji- 
JUudr (TiBfiiLuki ifpdl I, 44 c 
Y^kim (CBTflutfa'i-iB kidor), iL vft 
KJian ^lod, iL aS^,^ X97 
■m, kfcofiry P^a«c pf Siilua. L Jt4*rift 
^DUp lalfkof^L jxd ^ 

^-HMn Sinb, Aitui- iif A/|hAiilii^H 4 ,^3^ 

l^S. ™, tOlp ]Q^ 

(bocJiEr of KoM. i 44i, 44^ 
Y^nKt (bkiWI kmi of KqWL i. 440 
Zit 4 ^icf» iL 175. tSI 
/^□jp tfiOpMMUrriortiod of, iL tit n 

Z in ftWr t £1. 4 E 

J-pmnoSKfl Rbbxc, I JJO 

« 'teiJdiiik, Kirff^p L x£&| ii, 

.* V . 

Zi/M ^ of rinul, i, 41* 

Zwupi, upJul i, 


i£iijd (idOftdd toil rf Mnluini^, i,;i 
* 

ItiodiaD of Hwriip rr^cUuq of# L 
% {bbEoritq), I 

ZAyn^ld^AlKlui, rtler of Fiftp iL ilj 

^bltflfioipLjsf 

Zcttfpmi (wEToi L 30^ J07 
ZcQdi Ri4 L 3 fp 4A, 9S j iL 1^8^ uoi, xay 
Sieixi, Artb gra*^ fi, 
iL 13, 

Zmn, ^cnpcTW^ I* 440 

Zfno^ CKtcrifl^ IL 141 

I I^bU, L 4 a 3 ^ 4 o 7 

Zo£Ltbj> of# L 410 

Zat|Eili, city lA the GoplirpCcff, L 347 

Zutdp hiif-btoiiiK of Mqjrfu# L f ss 1 lUkoeo 

witii Mq^vliLi 345-34^ 

ZnreL dCf in Siii^ \t- 1x4 

tke Muft-herov I 65 

Zijiiid Dyauty# ii. xj-i# 

IdbBjck, wife of Milik ^hiK iL 40 

ZiiLi^ieStqMUT7pnO€c#I 134# IIS 
Zd^TTVIt oobb, L lv] 

ZrfoMt^^i L ^4, zA ^ I *a»™i oC JO j i 
^toniofl laf Gqijllujv t04^f0| i dlEAl Of 
liftt Ki^d dfatlip 105# 10^ 107* tol. 104* 
riT 114, ij^ jfi7, 385, |97 p 4^1, 4S4, 

IL Tj 

ZiraBprmib&p L j/ lif. 4 ioAucatf OO 
Jwlbica« tix-rijj 141# 152 I AItoo^ex 
cWfH WEih dtttrurCluA 3S2 ^ 3^ t 
wtivil bjf Ardn|iir« JST^Jjli 4^J+ +*Si 
4Ji^ 44®, 4*7# 13*, S37 p Jf J I l'- *4 
/ttOMAr, JS 

Zntl# An^ term few Jilt, fjv. 

^ 4 t 7 li VourtakulM (” Sei of wiJc fljiyi T|,i 

Li* 

ZoNyr# Ciw (loitt), iL 431 

Z:hfm>jw, Dr^ JL 447^ 4J* | ditry of, 475* 

47 * 

bcttc cf. i, 4BU f 1E 
Zluliikaf ?*«, L 4 
^tatbd-fTfilif.n. 

Zwjvfix# a. 8; 

ZrXuMOj iawa. It 

ItcT, 5 . M., I 503 fiafmfu S^S 
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